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Bt CHARLES ANTHON» LL.D. 

%♦ ThU edition of Sallust has been thoroughly revisctl and vory groatly en- 
Uxgtd by the learned ProfeMor. In preparing it for press, he has made such 
alterationt and improrenientt as may render it a still more useful guide than its 
predecessors. The principal changes consist in placing the Jugurthine War before 
the Conspiracy of Catiline^ and in giving a more enlarged Commentary upon that 
production. UMlexes have been added, in order to relieve the Notes from all matter 
foreign to the purposes of criticism and explanation, and, at the same time^toafibnl 
the student the amplest information on the subjects to which they refer. 



Third EdUion, l£mo, 7s. 6d. cloth. 

Q. HORATII FLACCI OPERA OMNIA, 

EX REC£NS10N£ F. G. DOERING. 

With English Notes, 

Br CHARLES ANTHON, LL.D. 

%* The mdrffs of this edftibn of Horaoe hate been already acknowledged by its 

introduction into several of our most eminent schools. To the text of Doring, now 
universally received at home and abroad, are subjoined the notes of Professor Anthon. 
At once concise and full, they form a running Comneniury on the writings of 
Horace, and are equally adapted, by their clearness, tOtbe n^DDCr, and bjf their 
comprehensive fulness, to the mature scholar. 



Jmtt pMlskedy As Ifimo, Sr. Ai. etoM. 

PUB- TERENTII AFRI COMCEDI^ SEX, 

BX BDITIONB FRID. RBINHARDT. 

With Explanatory Notes, 
By D. B. HICKIE, LL.D. 

The edition of Terence now submitted to the classical student is printed 
uniformly, and upon the same plan, as I'rofessor Anthon's Horace, which has ob- 
tained the sanction of several of the most eminent scholars of the present day. The 
notes are selected from the most ai^roved Commentators ; and besides containing 
much original and useful matter, the entire of Ruhnken'S celeibratcd Dictata has 
bct'n incorporated in a compressed form. The text is taken from the accurate 
edition of Keinbardt | and prefixed is an account of the Metres of Terence, with 
scales of the diflfennt sorts of venei adopted in thete plays. 



(j;^ The attention of Masters of Schools is respectfully invited to 
lihe «l>ove editions of the Laiin Classic^ in wliich an attempt has 
been made to combine cheapness with elegance. So great has been the 
care bestowed upon the labours of the pres«;, that, independent of the 
great value of the annotations, the Publisher confidently anticipates 
they will prove the most accurate School Classics ever produced in 
England. 
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PREFACE. 



The present edition of Cicero's select orations, as they arc 
termed^ contains the four against Catiline^ together with those 
for Archias^ Maroelliis^ the Manilian Iolw, and Murena. 

The Editor has hased his text upon that of Ernesti ; but 
without any slavish adherence to the opiniona and decisions of 
lihat distingaished commentator* Wherever a reading pre- 
sented itself, calculated in the Editor's opinion to throw more 
light on the meaning of Cicero than the received lection^ he 
has not hesitated to adopt it ; and he flatters himself lliat the 
result of his labours, in this department, will prove acceptable 
to all who are qualified to pass an opinion upon his efforts.^ 

The commentary, it will be peroeivifd, is far from being a 
scanty one. If there be any author that stands in need of 
full and copious illustration^ it undoubtedly is Cicero in the 
orations which have come down to us. The train of lliooght 
must be continually laid open to the young scholar, to enable 
him to appreciate, in their full force and beauty, these brilliant 
memorialB of other days; and the allusions^ in which the 
orator is so fbnd of indulging, must be carefully and fully ex. 
plained. Unless this be done^ the speeches of Cicero become 
a dead letter, and time is only wasted in their perusal. 

The Editor is induced to make these remarks, from the 
raiviction^ that the system of commentiog, which he has pur- 
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fued throughout the present work^ will^ as in the case of hia 
pfeviout eflRvrtty be coDdemned bj aoine on the gnnmd of its 
affiyrding too nraeh aid to the learner ; yet, if there be any one 
cause which has tended more powerfully than the rest to bring 
dasaical atudiea into diawpate^ it ia tba inauffieiency of the 
meana of aach information^ naoaUj within the atudent'a reach ; 
a want arising, in some instances, from the incompetency of 
many who profess to be classical instructors ; and in schools^ 
generally apeaking^ from the linuted time which can be apared 
to the details of critical and other iOnatration. Surely it ia 
high time that some change should be «ffbcted^ and that if the 
learner cannot obtain from cnral Inatmction the requisite in- 
fbrmation, he may procure it at kaat from the notea of hia 
text-book. We may be very sure of one thing, — that that 
atyle of classical instruction which consists in merely trans- 
lating the language of an ancient author^ without any attempta 
whatever at illustration or analysis, will never produce any 
frMita either of sound teaming or iuteUectual improvement* 
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LIFE AND WRITINGS OF CICERO. 



DB. BARTON. ^ RBNRY MILKBB. 

H. Good morning, my dear Doctor; I ham waited upon you, at 
tius eaily hour, to display a purchase wbieh I recently mad^ and to 
•sk your opinion respecting it. I have here the entire works of Ci- 
eero, in one stout oetavo» by a German scholar of the name of Nobbe. 

Dr. B. I haye seen the edition, Henry, and am disposed to think 
▼cry favourably of it, both as regards the text itself, and the typogra- 
phical execution of the volume. I examined it at Parker's, yesterday, 
in company with Ashton, of Brasen-Nose. — But do tell me, how 
stands your acquaintaiioe with the life and writings of the man of 
Arpinum?** 

H. I am not as mudi at home ihere^ Doctor* as I ought to bcw 
With the general outlines of his character and labours, I am as well 
•equainted, probably, as most young men of my age are; but still 
there are many points about which I should like to consult you, when 
yoti are perfectly at leisure for the task. Indeed, Doctor, to be 
eandid, I wish you would favour me with a conversation about Cicero, 
similar to the one in which Sallust was our theme. 

Dr. B. With all my hearti Henry s for I happen to be quite at 
leisure Just now, as the delegates of the press will not meet to*dayy 
owing to the indiqpontion of the Camden Professor of History, IH*. 
Cardwdl. 

H. I regret the cause, my dear Doctor, and yet cannot but deem 
myself extremely fortunate in finding you thus disengaged. With 
your permission, I will occupy this comfortable, old-fashioned arm- 
chair^ and will place my Cicero on the table between us as a sort of 
eonnecting tie. 

Dr. B. There is no need, my dear boy, of any such tie in the 
jiresent cas^ as a for more powerAil one already exists. Besides^ I 
know not how it is, but whoerer occupies that plain old seat where 
you are now reclining, seems endeared to mtt by what Galsferd would 
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call the ** genius tediiis for it was there that my old friend Cople&ton, 
of OrUAf used to dt, and diaooiine of high phikMophy*" befiure be 
vas tmiaferred to that more, devated sphere of actioii» whieh he 
boooniB by his talent^ aod adorns by bis numerous ▼irtues. Ood 
granty dear Heuif , ifaal your etrm earner amy be as diatiiiguished 
and successful a one I 

H. If patient industry, and a conscientious discharge of duty, can 
gain for me an honourable name, I trust I shall never disappoint your 
expectations, my own and my father's friend, althou^ I can never 
hope to attain to tbait supedorityi wbkb has been reaehed by the 
embrant bidiYidual whose name you have Just mentioned. — Let us 
pioeeed, now* mj 4tm Deetor« to Cieeiw. 

Dr. B. Mareus TuUios Cicero was bom in the lOSd year beibte 
tlie Christian era, at Arpinum, a Latin city, the inhabitants of which 
enjoyed the riglits of Roman citizenship, and the privilege, con- 
sequently, of voting at the oonoitia. The birth. year of Cicero was 
also that of Pompey, wlio was a few months his junior* : while 
Arpimrai, the onitor*s natal plaoe» was liicewise laraoaB for having 
predueed tlie oeMrated Marins^ Ae well4uiown opponent of SyUa» 
and the deliversr at the sanse time and seourge of bis eeuntry. 

H. Was it not Pompey who made some allusion to this circum- 
stance. Doctor, of Arpinum's having produced both a Cicero and a 
Marius. 

Dr. B. It was. He took occasion once to remark^ in a public 
speech, that Kome was under the strongest obligations to this mum- 
eipium» because two mtiseas had come Ibnh from it, who bad cash in 
his turn pr es e rve d Italy #om ruln.i* And Valerius Ifasimus makes 
a similar remark. 

H* I remember his words « Congpicua feHeitatit Arpinum wiieum^ 
give literarum fflorioihtimum contenUorem, sive eUmmianHs»imum fontem 
intueri velis. " f 

Dr. B. Yes, that used to be a favourite quotation with Russell, of 
Magdalen. The cOtUemtor ^ierarum is Marius, the fons abundanHtBi*^ 
mui, CieerOi— Our orator was of a family* wbidb» though it liad never 
bime any of the great ofiees of the rspubUe, was yet very aaeient 
and honoursblef ; of prfnclpsi dMnetion and nohSity in that part t»f 

* Ciesro was bom on the third of January (Ep. ad Att. 7. S.), and Fon^pqr on * 
the last of Sc^ptomber foUowtog. F^A. Ann. Plin. 37. 2. 

+ Cic. dc Leg. 2. 3. % Vol. yfax. 2. 2. 4. 

} " Haec est mca, ct hujui> fratrU inei germana patria: hinc enim orti stirpe 
antlquissiina lumus: hie sacra, hie genus, hie ro^jorum muUa vestigia. *' Cic. de 
Leg. 9. S. 8. 
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Jta]y in which it resided, and of equestrian rank from its first 
admission to the freedom of Rome. It appears, that the father of 
Cioeroy having his ambition pzobibly excited by the successful cmer 
q£ his fellow townsman Marius, was the fint who thought of obtaining 
•ane digne of Ivatre for his 6iiuly» bjr befltowiag a carefiil ednrttrifln 
on Wm two waoM Marous and Qnlntafl^ aad one whidi might enaUo 
thena to e^joy the highest offioet in the gift of Ibe Eomm peop]«» 
• H. Bat how could they procore this edueation at Arpinum? 

Dr. B. They obtained it at Rome, in the dwelling of Caius 
Aculeo, their maternal uncle, and an eminent lawyer of the day ; and 
their cousins, the young Aculeos, were educated with them, according 
to a method approved of by Crassus, the celebrated orator, and by tha 
▼ery instnielon whom ha himself had employed.* The language 
and Ittecsture of Greeoe fiirmed» of oonrse, a pnimineDt part of thdr 
aarljr studiei^ and in this thcqr were carefiilly instnieted by the poet 
Ar^iasy who came to seaide at Borne when Cicero was only five 
years of age, and to whose fostering care the latter beautifully alludes 
in the memorable oration in which he defends the poet's citizenship. 

H. Do you not think, Doctor, that he rates somewhat too highly 
the merits of this Arcbias ? Dodgson» of Christ- Church, one of Dean 
Ireland's scholars, insists that the poet was only an individual of 
aeeond^rate abilities. 

Dr. B. Why* I am inclined to think «o myself* But vanity^ yon 
know, was the gnat Ailing in Cieeio^seharacteir; and Archias, most 
probably, in the true spirit of his country and his age, had ministered 
so abundantly to the personal feelings of the Roman orator, as to 
entitle him in the eyes of the latter to a more tlian ordinary return 
of the language of praise. Be this, however, as it may, we cannot 
but admire the kind feelii^; so strongly displayed in his spirited 
euhigium upon the ehasacter and abilities of his early preceptor* 
But let us proceed. Cicero is said to have attracted^ at an early 
period^ ^ attention of the two gneatest orators of their day> Licinius 
Crasroi and Kaieos Antonius, who did not disdain to interest thenu 
selves in behalf of a youth so conspicuous for zeal and the early 
development of talent. He had already given a proof of this ability 
by his poem of Pontius Glaucus, which he is said to have composeu 
while still almost a boy, and which existed as late as the time uf 
Plutarch, t 

* " Cumque nos cura consobrinis nostris, Aculeonis filiiij, et ea iliscercmus> 
qufle Crasio placerent, et ab iis doctoribus, quibus ille uteretur, erudiremur." De 
Orat. 8. 1. t Pimt, Vit. Cic. 2. 
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H. Biity Doetor» you surd j would not oontidcr doero** poetry • 
Tcry nfe eCandard bj which to cstimato his intdleetual OKodloDee. 

Dr« B. I am well aware, my young IKend, of the difl^erence of 
Optmon which exists in relation to the poetry of Cicero> and that it it 

very mucli the fashion with modern scholars to deny him any merit 
ill this species of writing, lie has been often ridiculed on account 
of ao unlucky line» that occurred in a poem which he composed on 
the subject of his consulship ; and I hare no doubt you can quote It 
for me. 

H. ** O firhautiam naUim me conmHe IhmamJ' 

Br. B. Right. You remember probably the sarcasm of Juvenal 
that, it' he had uttered every thing in this way, he would have been 
safe from the swords of Antony's followers ; and also Quintilian*s 
language, who censures the line as an example of defective versifi- 
cation f ; still, I cannot, I confess, see the justice of condemning a 
writer Ibr a single line of poetry; and it appears to mc^ thatt if our 
modem bards were tried by this ordeal^ a huge number, who have 
obtained very comibrtable quarters on Furnassus, would be compelled 
to descend to the plain. Voltaire, in the preftet to his CatHtna, 
places Cicero by the side of the l>est poets of his time, and thinks he 
may even dispute the palm with Lucretius himself. \ 

H. Allow me to ask, Doctor Barton, whether you would consider 
Voltaire as a very strong authority in the present case ? 

Dr. B. I know what you mean by your question^ Henry, llie 
work$ which my friend Dr. Wynter, of St John*s College^ recom- 
mended you to read, has given you a very low opinion of Voltatre's 
general accuracy ; and I confess, that, in matters of real scholardiip, 
his authority is of no weight whatever. As a poet, however, he may 
be allowed to give us his opinion respecting a brother poet, and may 
be considered a much safer guide in matters of taste than where 
learning and research are demanded. 

H. Perhaps* Doctor, some light may be thrown upon this sul^ect 
by the estimation In which Cicero's poetry was held among his eon- 
temporaries. 

Dr. B^ Strange as it may appear to you, Cicero's con temporaries 

« Sat. 10. 1». leq. ' f Inst. Or. 9. 4. 41. 

$ " Ce qms pan de penomss savent, e*est que Cle4rai 4tait encore on dcs 

inremiers poHes d*tm ittcle oii la belle po^sie commenfait k nsltre. II balan9ait 

la reputation de Lucrdce. Y a-t-il rien de plus beau que ces vers qui noa« 
foot restes de sod poime sur Mariug, et qui font tant regretter la peite de cet 
•arrage ? " 

S LettresdequelqiMs Jtiilii,lkM.ds Voltske. 
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■11 thought that his poefm entitled Mariiu^ an extract fiom which 
aiipcen in the treatise cm Divination *, and on which, by the by, 
Voltaire's opinion is fimnded, was a production that bad the fiurest 

tiiance of descending to posterity. — Indeed, the alliance between 
oratory and the poetic art is so strict, that it is difficult to excel in 
one, without having at the same time some disposition for the other. 
Both demand, in fact, the very same qualities ; an ardent imagination, 
a fertile invention, and grandeur and elevation of style. Thu% Ibr 
example, the genius of Demosthenes was essentially tragic, and he 
appenn as much of a poet as an orator, in some of those strains of 
eontinued eloquence^ whidi no human efibrt has yet surpaased ; and 

which have covered his name with one undying blaze of glory We 

must bear in mind, too, that, in Cicero*s days, the ancient rusticity of 
the Latin muse was only beginning to assume a more polished 
exterior, and to familiarise itself insensibly with harmony of numbers 
and the other embellishments of art. The perfection, however, to 
which poetry was carried after the death of Cicero^ having absolutely 
excluded all mediocrity, it need not surprise us that he retained so 
little reputation in a qiecies of writing which he found in so uncul- 
tivated and almost barbarous a state. Our judgments of things are 
formed in this world solely by comparison. Cicero passes with many 
for a bad poet, because he does not enjoy the same rank as Virgil and 
Horace, Tibullus and Ovid; and this manner of judging him seems to 
have originated at the court of Augustus, where, to throw ridicule on 
the character of a patriot like Cicero, was sure to be received with 
forour by him who sat upon the throne. 

H. 1 find a good deal of truth in your remarki^ my dear Doctor, 
and will give the subject^ one day, my attentive consideration ; mean, 
whiles allow me to ask what portions we have remaining of Cicero's 
poetry. 

Dr. B. But few. There are fragments of his translation, into 
Latin hexameters, of the Phenomena of Aratus ; the extract already 
mentioned from his poem entitled Marius, and another from that oa 
the subject of bis consulship, together with a few scattered lines from 
other performances.f — But I am afraid I have indulged too much In 
the garrulity of age on this particular topic ; let us return to the more 
immediate history of the Roman orator. It was the custom, in those 
dayil, for young persons of good fiimilies, after they had assumed the 
manly gown, to attach themselves to some distinguislied member of 

• Cic. deDir. 1. 47. 

t Cie, Op. ed. £rtuUi, vol. vU. p. 1041. leqq.' <Lcod. 1819.) 
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tbe senate, whom they accompanied to all places of public resort^ the 
faiun in particular, and from whose example they learned to occupy 
thmielvas with the affiuvi of the vepuUie or tboae of privato indi* 
fiduali. The senatory to whom Cioeto IumI been i«eoBimeMled» wtaa 
the oslflbfstod lawyer, Qjoiiitue Mudus SemwU auimwed the Avg^ 
by way of distinction from one of his relatives who was Pontifex 
Maximus. How much he profited by the society and the wisdom of 
tbis^cellent man, is acknowledged by him in grateful teroi^ in the 
b^inning of the dialogue on the subject of friendship. 

H« Did the study of jucMpntdenee fium «t thie tfane ius sole 

Dk» B. It did not The gnat ot^tot whieh he hod In view ren- 
dered it absolutely necessary for him to obtain « perfect aeqpiaintanoe 

with the various writers that adorned the literature of Greece ; and 
this course of reading formed, during the whole of his life, his 
favourite relaxation after the labours of the senate and the bar, and 
his ^lief consolation amid the political convulsions of the republic 
Among the Greeks^ wIm^ at this period, gave iostruetion at Rome In 
their national literatnr«» besides his old preeeptor Ardiii% was Pha* 
drus the Epicufeam and he was in partieukr the first Greek philo* 
aopher whose lectures were attended by the youthful Cieero. 

li. I have heard it said also, Doctor, that Cicero in early life 
performed military service. Is the statement a correct one? 

Dr. B. It is. Two careers, at this period, presented themselves to 
those of the Roman youth who were possessed neither of fortune nor 
family influenoe ; the path of arnu^ and tfant of doquenee. Oratorieal 
talents were sure of finding at Bmae n thousand opportunitlet of 
displaying themadvaB, either in the deftnee of fiiends» or in th« 
accusation of powerfiil offenders ; and they oondnoted iheAr possessor 
to honours and public favour as promptly and as effectually as the 
renown of military exploits. Such, however, was the peculiar con- 
stitution of the republic, that the ablest general was compelled to 
OulUvate, in some degree, the art of public speaking ; and, on the 
Other handy the most eloquent orator could not remain n stranger to 
the art of war. Every young man* destined the movements of the 
hary had tooemmeneeby maldng some eampaigns abroad ; and Gioero 
made his iu the war of the alUeSy under Cneius Ponqpeius Slrabo^ 
father of the well-known Pompey, and under Sylla, the celebrated 
competitor of Marius. At the conclusion of this period, the republic 
was endangered without by the contest with Mithridate^ and within by 

* Brot«.c*e9* 
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voivil striife. Five years of trouble thus ensued, durkig wiiicb CiscoD*^ 
vhose youth entitled him to the privi^ge of vemaioiiig neirtial b«Cw«i|i 
tii8 two hg tioD^ devoted aU his time to rhetoric end phiksopby. 
H. Under whet lastniolera^ Doelor? 

J>r. B» Hie bed iioir ftr his preoepton many leemed 6reek% whmn 
the war with Mithridates had compiled to abandon their country. 
The chief of these was Philo*, of Larissa, who had been at the head 
of the Academy at Athens, and who was now a very successful teacher 
of philosophy in the Roman capital. The ardour with which Cicero 
epdbnieed the Academic tenets is easily explained by the utility whiob 
be was likely to derive from them in the dinouMHimi of the ibrmn. 
Pbib> however was nol bia only maater. The Stoie Diodotusf taqgl^t 
bia bov to wield the anna of dialeodc aeience ; and under thia 
fbeCorieian, wbo lived and died beneath his roof, Cieero daily 
exercised himself in extemporaneous declamation. These exercises 
were in the Greek language, Diodotus probably being not well ac- 
quainted with the Latin ; but still they were, no doubt, of the greatest 
advantai^ to Cicero, in enabling him to enrich his native idiom with 
tbe tMawnea of the HeUenic tongue. 

H. I tbaok you* Doctor Barton* &r thus dwelling upon the earUer 
atudiea of Cioero. Tbe narrative may serve to animate the youthful 
asphranta of our own day. How fbreibly are we struck by the contrast, 
when we compare the preparatory toil of a Demosthenes and a Cicero 
with that of the orators of our own times. Theirs was the heroic age 
of eloquence, an age destined never to return. The ancient candidate 
for the prise of oratory devoted his whole faculties to a mastery over 
Ibe tnstruflsents of poMuasbn. He neglected none of the means of 
success, bevever alight or insignificant in ^pearanoe. He eiplorfd 
9/natf araae of the mind, and took possession of all the inleta of 
dallgbt trough tbe medium of the senses. Iffae figuredasastatesnu^, 
the study of eloquence included the whole mental discipline. If he 
appeared as an advocate, and won the cause, it was to the arts of per- 
suasion he owed the victory. 

Dr. B. True, Henry ; but then how different is the training of t^ke 
modem, whether he appear in the senate or the forum. His path is 
evowded end encumbered with the materuda of almost unlimited 
extent and variety, which the labours of centuries have aocumulatei^ 
and wbieb he is required to shape to tbe ends of Judicious speecb* 
He is thrown on a scene of business^ and Into affidra of oomp^l^, 

* Cic. de Or. 3. 28.— Brut. 89— Ep. ad Fam. 13. 1 .— Tusc. Disp. 2, S. 
t Brat. 90^Bp. ad Fam. 13. 10.— Bp. ad Att. 3. 20.-.Acad. 4. 36. 
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firom the moment of lus CDtrance on a public career. He has to 
combine and arrange a vast number of detail^^ ineonnstent with all 
unitjr of application. He eannot punue doquenee as a separate braneh 
of intelleetiial discipline^ and of preparation finr the eonfliets of life. 
The aneients» having in their politieal assemblies no balancing of 
interests, no complicated adjustments, no compromises of policy, no 
schemes of concession, gave themselves up to a single point of dis- 
cussion. They were never diverted from a certain unity of intellectual 
view by the distractions and divisions which pei-vade our mixed 
assemblies* Theirs was a singleness of purpose effected by simplicity 
of means. What weapons of signal power and proof did not these 
eireumstances lend to the doquenee of antiquity I 

H. I perceiTO the force of your remarks* my dear Boetor, and that 
the labours and efforts of modern oratory ought to have been rated 
more highly by me. — But let us proceed with Cicero. 

Dr. B. The first oration which Cicero pronounced, at least of those 
extant, was delivered in the presence of four judges appointed by the 
pra;tor, and with the celebrated Hortensius for his opponent. It was 
in the ease of Quintius, and the orator was at that time but 26 years 
of age. The first public or criminal trial on which he spoke^ was 
that of Roscius of Ameria» tlie succeeding year, when he appeared on 
the defence, and displayed great courage in attaekin^ during his 
speech, a certain Chrysogonus, a ikvourite slavey to whom Sylla, then 
in the height of his power, had given freedom, and whom he had 
permitted to buy the j)ropcrty of the father of Roscius as a forfeiture. 

H. Tliis was certainly bold conduct in so young an advocate. 

Dr. B. It was indeed. From dread of the power of Sylla, the 
accused had difficulty in prevailing on any patron to undertake hit 
cause» but Cicero eagerly embraced this opportunity to give a public 
testimonial of his detestation of oppresri<m and tyranny. The oration, 
faowerer, was too much in the florid Asiatio manner, which the 
example of Hortensius had rendered Miionable in the forum. The 
spirit displayed by Cicero in conducting this defence met with general 
applause, and was remembered by himself in his old age with a 
feeling of such delight, that he recommends to his son, as the surest 
path to true honour, to defend those who are unjustly oppressed, as he 
himself had done in many causes, but particularly in that of Roscius 
of Ameria, whom he had protected against Sylla in the height of his 
authority.* 

* DmUep, Rom. Lit. v<d. ii. p. S7f* 
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tt. And did no evil consequences result to tiie orator firom tliis 
eouregeotts del^nee ? 

Dr. B. None whatever. It must be confessed, indeed, that Cicero 
quitted Rome soon after this, partly it is said on account of his health, 
which had suftered by his close application to study, and partly for 
improvement. Perhaps be deemed it but common prudence to 
withdraw for a season from the immediate presence of the alUpowerful 
Sylla. He travelled into Greece and Asia Minor, wiMre be qient two 
ymn in the assiduous study of philosophy, under the ablest Instruetori 
in either country, and where he also acquired, under Grecian mesten^ the 
art oT CNHnmatiding his voice, and giving it greater compass and variety 
than it had hitherto attained.* — The first cause which he pleaded after 
his return to Rome, was tliat of Rosciu??, the celebrated tragedian, 
which involved a mere matter of civil right, and was of no peculiar 
interest or importance. All the orations which he delivered during 
tiie five Ibllowing years are losl. of which number were those for 
Marcus Tullius and Ludus Varenu% which Prisman mentions as 
being estant in his time. 

H. I perceive, too, that even the speech for Roscfus, the actor, is 
not complete, since the ill-omened words, Desiderantur non paucCf* 
are appended to it. 

Dr. B. They are indeed words of evil import, but we shall have 
presently to speak of losses far more serious and deplorable. Let us 
go on meanwhile with the biography of our orator. — Cfcero had 
attained the qusBstorship at the age of thirty,— an office forming the 
first step In the ascent to consular honours. His election was most 
honourable to htm, as he was chosen by the unanimous suflTragesof the 
tribes, and stood first on the list of competitors. f The provinces of 
the qua^tors being always distributed by lot, the island of Sicily fell 
to the share of Cicero \j where he displayed so much prudence and 
.sagacity, so much activity in the discharge of his oflficial duties, and, 
what was most rare in those time% so much integrity and disinter- 
estedness^ as to excite the admiration of all the Sicilians. 

H. Was it not during his government in this island that he dla* 
covered the tomb of the mathematician Archimedes? 

Dr. B. It was, Henry. Before he left Sicily, at the close of his 
qusstorsliip, he made the tour of the island, to see whatever it con- 

* Bmtui, 91. — Dunlop, Rom. Lit. vdL iL p. 379. 

t " Me cum quMtorem In prfanis—cunctii fulTlragUa populuf Bomsnnt fiwle* 
Iwt.'* Or. hi Fifl. 1 — Compare Brut. 99. 
I " Hsqu^storeia SftdUeiMis e«esplt amras." Brut. 98. 
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Iftkie^ that wm ▼ortby the atteatkm of s liberal vid eoHivMA nflilid. 
On Mdiing Syraeme, his fint nquest wai, to be thowB tba %omb ef 

ArMsmdBB; but neitber magfaCnites nor people eould indicale its 
position, and Cicero himself was the first to discover it, by the sphere 
and cylinder engraved on the marble^ and by a half defaced inscrip- 
tion. • — You sigh, Henry. 

JHU 1 am thinking, Doctor, of the proud boast of him, who engaged 
to vme the uniiieiM^ if a foothold were afforded him ; and of tha 
POi^atid too* whan that aaaw individiialy after UtlAa nan than • 
aaaitiiry* wai Umbering Ibrfofcten in Idi narrow reating-placa. • 

0r* B. l>iie> but baa name hn never diad^ and it wn Una rerj 
isnMrtaMtj that led the Roman qusestor to his neglected grave. — At 
the age of thirty-seven, Cicero obtained the office of sedile. Hefort 
entering on the functions of this magistracy, a glorious opportunity 
was afforded for the display of lua eloquence in the prosecution against 
YmM, Aa pnator of SkdHf, aaeuaed by the inhabitants of thai ahwd 
9f aiany iagniiA aela of myutdo^ np^ and enielty» whila he aow^ 
dead aal0l^( them the Ibnetioos of the prstonhip. Appiintions-fer 
ndmai^ however. In easn of thia kind, rarely brought any rallef to the 
oppressed nations bowed down beneath the tyranny of Rome. The 
decision in such cases depended upon judges generally implicated them* 
selves in similar enormities, and better calculated therefore to afford 
impunity to the guilty, than relief to the aggrieved. This undue in- 
flmaa vaoaiied additional weight in the aan of Venea fipem the high 
mmk and aamaotiona of 4he eulprit UnivP*Ued» however, bj then 
^Uffienhias, Cicero entered boldly on the management ef the proseou- 
tian. He had been aoUeited to undertake the ease by a petition horn 
all the towns of Sicily, except Syracuse and Messina, both of which 
had been occasionally allowed by the plunderer to share the spoils of 
the province. The issue was completely successful ; and after the open- 
ing speech of Cicero, and the depositions of the witnesses Vervea, 
dfiven to despair, submittal without ^waiting his aentenea^ ton vahnu 
tary edle^ 

BL But what la this oratlao ^ainat GMliw^ whieh, I find her^ 
on opening my Cieero, has been placed at Ihe head of tfaa nalnna 

against Verres? and why is it called " Divinatio?^ 

Dr. B. There was one Ca^cilius, a mere creature of Verres, who 
had been his quasstor in Sicily, and who pretended to have received 
certain personal ii^urin firom lum, and to have n very intimate know- 

• Tuic. QiUMt. 5. 8. 
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Mf^oTjiUUMwiiii. B0' pliriwH cm gwmd» to lie <ppoinfd 
JMWWWi^ 4a ywfepmpc to Cwwt b kMenclisg of ooune to wimy tli« 
prrmmiriwiia tuftb a way that Yjeam$ might ea&ily escape. 

H* An ingenious contrivance, certainly. 

Dr. B. Yes ; but it emanated from Hortensius, wUo was counsel 
for the accused. The rival claims, therefore, of Ciecillus and Cicero 
bad first to be decided, and this mode of deodiog was technically 
termed ^* Divinatio because^ aa there were no ftflte in thft caac^ the 
iii40i% withoul the aid of witoaiBi% dimed at 
tohadcpo^* 

H* Ba^ Dootov^ did joa awaa to he aadmtood as eaying, that 
oelj one of the orations against Temswaa ever proneiaioed ? 

Dr. B. I did. Of the six speeches against this individual^ only one 
was actually delivered. The remaining five, which he intended to pro- 
nounce after the proof was completed, were subsequently published in 
the same sba{>e» as if Verres had actually stood his trial and made a 
xigttlar dafiww. Of these, the most interesting is that *^ De si^it,** 
whaee an aeooant is givaa of ihaetatnesend paintinfsandwofffcsof ait 
vfaiflii yms pUmdepsd g while the Ikam k aadoabledlj that » 
f i Bplgrf i V which is liillafetrilung passages lud- the most Yeheawal 
pathos.f 

H. Tiicse orations, howeven, Qoetor, must sound very oddly in some 
jMurts to a modern ear. 

Dr. B. They do indeec^ Henry, I can assure you. Thus, in the 
hf(ginninji; of the eeeead eaation, Cicero speaks of « report having been 
4prad» that Veopss wm to ahaadea his deteee^ halt that there he ant 
^raej^f jUs •aoeas^n and jn4gss iritfa his eharaeteristie iayadifiee 
Xhe attiQt of this isfaiy aDwsiai^ wbm wt reeeUast that Veifes had 
aboBoaded Mbte aae wasd of all this ooiild be pronoaaeed.| 

H. StiU, Doctor, it is very comfortable, for us ordinary nxMrtal^ to 
know that so much of the brilliant eloquence of Cicero was carefully 
elaborated and wrought out in private, before the occasion arrived for 
its being fiashed forth upon a dazzled aaditory. The more I am 
aliawedtolook behind the aurtaiB, and to snrfegr fiam a nearer point 
afeiew thaawicshopeoffteaitinind^llNiaaQrelasiiaclined to think 
Ibal Mtiadty*" or» as we ov^bt laoia eoiweetly to leader i|i 
M FlailiiiM af styles** is ia xaality a very s ai eban is al Und of «!per- 
adoB. 

Dr. B. Yes ; my old friend Parr thought tiiat SubUm* pwe from 

e jUeom. hk Or.oontra Cncfl. 
t Hiishf , Eoau lit. voi.a. p. m iSB<|. l/AJyd. ' 
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•ifwr Urnmn^, but I ntber think Uma tbe more ntiooal etymoli^f 
and ibat the finest peaseges in the literature of efery nation are pre- 
ciiely those which have heen moat carefully subjected to the priYata 

application of the file. — But to return. At the expiration of the two 
years which wtie required by law to intervene between the sedileship 
and the office of pra»tor, Cicero was elected to this latter station. f It 
was while invested with this magistracy, that he advocated with all his 
dloquence, against the views of the senate, to whom he was sincerely 
attached^ and against the true interests of the rqiublic» his cherished 
idol, the famoua bill of the tribune Manilius> which granted to 
Pompey, for enabling him to terminate the Mithridatie war^ a power 
that seemed incompatible with public freedom. 

H. I have never liked the character of Pompey, and it would de- 
light me, Doctor, if your sentiments respecting him were to prove in 
accordance w ith my own. Do tell me what you think of the man. 

Dr. B. Sallust paints bis character in a very few words : " Ori$ 
probif mimo intftreeundo,'* meaning to imply, that his probi^ was 
more upon his tongue than in his heart. Pompey, in fiMt» respeeted 
Yirtue aufficientlyy not to offte it any open outrage or insttlt, but he 
never loved it enough to sacrifice to it in secret Hence arose that 
profimnd dinimulation» in which he always enveloped himself, and 
that system, so well supported by him, of never wishing apparently 
to become possessed of any object, except by his own merit, while in 
reality he was grasping at and bearing off every thing by dint of pri- 
vate intrigue. If he was inferior, however, to Caesar in military talents, 
he was always superior to him in the comparative purity of hia 
morale and in the moderation of hia sentiments. Cmar wished to be 
the master of the world, Fompey only the first citisen of the republie. 
He waa constant in his firiendships^ a moderate enemy, and peaceable 
citisen, as long as he had no rival to fear. Intrepid in conflict, he 
was always generous after victory : and hence he gave to Mithridates a 
splendid funeral, and burnt all the correspondence between Sertorius 
and the chief men of Rome.—- To return to the point from which your 
question called me off. — Cicero^ at the period alluded to, was midway 
in his career of public honours ; the consulship waa before him, and 
the hope of attaining to this darling priae of hia ambition^ through the 
influence of Pompey, must have exercised some d^ree of control over 
the movements of the orator. At all events, the Romana of that day 
gave him little credit for sincerity in his extravagant eulogiums upon 
that favourite commander. 

* Barker, Fanriaoa, v<d. U. p. 475. se^qr t Or. pro Isg* MaaU. |. 
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H. To what foreign prorine^ Doctor, was Cmofo sent on the ex- 
piration of bis praetorship ? 

. • Dr. B. He would not accept of any government *, but remained 
at Rome, where he strove more and more in every way to conciliatt 
the favour of the people. He was now preparing to sue for the eon- 
sulahipy the great object of all his hopes ; and his whole attentkm was 
employed how to obtain it in his proper year, and without a repulse. 
There were two years neoesnrily to interrene between the pnstotship 
and ooDSttlship ; the first of whidi was usually spent in ferming a 
general interest, and solieiting as it were in a private manner ; the 
second in suing for it openly, in the proper form and habit of a candi. 
date. The efforts of Cicero were crowned with success, and he was 
chosen consul with almost the same honours as in liis antecedent eieo<^ 
tions to magistracy. His principal opponent was Catiline. 
• H. And his colleague in office, Antonius. Was it not so? 

Dr. B. Yes ; the same Antonius who was in secret league with 
tiie party of Catiline^ and had to be boiight off by Cicero with the opu- 
lent province of Maoedonia.f 

H. I will not occupy your time, Doctor, by any questions relative 
to the conspiracy of Catiline ; of that daring movement I have ob- 
tained an accurate idea from the pages of Sallust. I will merely re- 
quest of you to give me a brief sketch of the subsequent life of Clcero« 
and then pass to an examination o€im writings. 

Dr. B. I think this will be our more advisable course^ Henry, as 
time would iUl us were we to endeavour to do lull jusdoe to both ; 
and, bendei^ allusi^ will occasionally be made to the history of his 
later years in our remarks on his literary eflforts. — The extraordinary 
but well-merited honours conferred upon Cicero for crushing this for- 
midable conspiracy, could not fail to excite against him the opposition 
of the envious, as well as the jealousy of the more ambitious portion of 
his fellow citisens. They took care not to reproach him at first with 
any act of injustice in his public career, but merely expressed them- 
selves fttigued, and indeed completely worn oiit, by his continual 
eulogiums upon his own patriotic efiforts. In the forum, at the meet- 
ings of tiie senate^ before the tribunals of justice nay, even in the pri- 
vate circles which he frequented, the names of Catiline and Lentulus 
were constantly on his lips. He introduced his own praises into his 
writings. Almost every treatise of his, composed after this event, con- 
tains some allusion to^his public services. £ven his speeches lost in 
this way, through the excessive vani^ of the man, a large portion of 

• Or.pro1iBran.lB. f Mtail. B. C. ». 
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tet plcirfBg ptnam&n iafliMoee liy wbkib thesr om&et im% duoie- 
terised. It was like a kind of fiitality. 

H. When did he first experience the evil effects of this line of 
conduct? Not surely during his consulship ? 

Dr. B. When he was about to retire from it. On such occasions, 
it wa9 umal for the magistrate, who was laying down his offioe» to- 
mafai a i pe ec h to the aaaaniblad people^ detailing the wiow pa Wi t 
Mntoa which he had' rendered during its eontimiaaec^ and Aomiag 
tiMt hit disohaii^ of the dntiee of hi* magistracy had been a tMMt 
attd cWMwf endow one. The tribune Metdhw in te r r u p te d Cicero, when 
on the point of making such an harangue, and commanded him to be 
silent. The only alternative left the orator, was to swear in a loud 
voice that he had saved the city from conflagration, and his fellow 
citiaens from the sword. In this oath the populace joined with one 
aeoord, and Cieere waa coadneted home bf them in triumphy amid the 
morfi6eatioii ef hia enemieft and the jogr of Mi Menda.* 

oH. A noble trimaph) Doetor, and well worthy of the man w k w l 
Catulos bad stjled, in a lull senate, the firther of his co u n t ry. 

Dr. B. Csesar, Pompey, and Crassus, who, three years after, formed 
the coalition known in history as the first triumvirate, secretly favoured 
the designs of Cicero's enemies, whose numbers the latter had increased 
by his unyielding and rigid discharge of duty, and to whom was now 
to be added the profligato Clodiufl^ that bold and bad man, whoi^ iri- 
bmi^ip was franght with nda to the peace and weUkre of the de- 
liverer of hia country. Ever since the period of his acquittal from tiM 
charge of saorfl^, the maHgnaat star of Clodius was in the aseendality 
and that of Cicero began to wane. During the progre^ of the ae» 
cuJ5ation a deadly animosity had grown up between them, and Clodius' 
was not a man to neglect any favourable opportunity of revenge.f 

H. Was not this man a descendant of the haughty race of the 
Qaudii, who had ever shown so' litde regard for the liberties of the 
people? 

Dr. B. He wm; bttt- prafiig^ and mia had compelled him to 
take refuge among the very chat on wbese r^ta his patrician fti^ 

fathers had so repeatedly trampled ; and the corrupt and impoverished 
noble, the head of the Claudian family, voluntarily degraded himself- 
fy-om his rank, and obtained adoption into a plebeian bouse* 
H. But what were his objects? 

Drw B. Tb^ were tw»; to bumble the aristocraey and take vett* 

^ Or. faiPli.&— Bp. ad Fsm.ft. 1. 
f Qiiartwly Beviev, Ko. lis* p. S84* 
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f0Hlte upon Cicero.*" Being elected to the tribuneship, this pestilent 
deoMgogiae obtaiaed the passing of « UcWf makmg it orinunail mmxf 
one to* hare pot to deatfa^a Roman etftiBen witfaout & trial MbM tlM 
peopley and infltctmg the panalty of exile. Tbe blow was rifd at 
Oeexo, wbth bowever, in ordering the pumshnMnt of CatfliaeV m* 
tompUo&s, bad mdy obeyed the mandate of the senate, and the iUw> 
trious Roman was compelled to bend to the storm and go into voluntary 
banishment. Immediately after his departure a law was j)assed, which 
exiled him to the distance of five hundred miles from Aome) and de* 
clared all his property to be confiscated. His villas, accordingly, "wem 
pillaged and biurnly his dwelling at Rome was demoliriiedy and a teoplf 
to Freedom was erected on its site. 

- H. Bbt where wastlieaid'iidiidilit expeeled» aiid ovi^to lMve 
sseeived^ ftom Pompey? 

Dt, B. As long as that profound dissembler believed that there was 
danger lest Cicero might throw himself into Caesar's hands, he gave 
bimthe strongest assurances, confirmed by oaths and the most solemn 
pnitesfcatioD^y tfaat there was no danger^ and that he would rather lose 
his* own IHb* tfun suflbr any harm toaftproBeh the persDn of tflroratOR 
But growing cool and reservedt as the plot against Cioeio draw to* 
wMrd»'.a erisH* and preCendSiig to belie?e that ]a*tcr had fimned 
dM^^agMiisl hu aiiftl^y he wiMiw lofau Til^ 
to-hls>fi^f 

H. Why did not Cicero demand a personal int^view, and upbraid 
him with his monstrous duplicity ? 

Dr. B. He did obtain such an interview ; but as for upbraiding 
the wily hypocrite^he wanted firmness for that He threw himself at 
the &et of Fompey» and siqpplieated fisr aid* But the answer here* 
eeirad wasperfeotlj-iii ehaneter: Pompegr iialt Uimsdf eanpeUed to 
ast in nothing agfunstrthe wishes of Casar.^ 
And whera were his odier ftiends? 

Dr. B. All zealous for his welfare ; but, as might naturally be ex- 
pected, divided in opinion as to the course which he ought to pursue. 
Lucullus advised him to remain, and defend himself by force. Cato 
and Hortensius urged him to yield, to the storm ; and this advice coin- 
ciding with the opinion of AtticUfl^ and being supported by tbe fears 
andeBtwaties 0f his own fbmily msfde him resolve to leave tiie fiekl 

• Quarterly Review, No. 119. p. 854. f Or. pro Dom. 11. 

I Bp. ad Att.10.44 Kntareh mqw. that Tfmuptj tUpped eat of a liaek door, 
and would not see him; Imt It it certstai ftonGioaro'f actount tfaat he was ad- 

mttted to an {nterview. 
I FM. Vit. Ck. C.31, 
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tobif enemiM and go into voluntary ezUo. Withdrawing in the night 
■eaion» ooorted by a numerout train of friend% wboy after a day'a 
journey or two^ kft him with every demonitnitaon of regre|» he turned 
his course towards Sicily, intending to make it hi* place of refuge and 
fure of finding in the bosoms of its inhabitants that gratefhl aflfection 
which had been denied him at home. But when he was come within 
•igbt of the island, the Roman praetor sent him word that he must not 
aet tooi within it; and what made the shodt atiU more cruel was this, 
that the magistrate in queetion iiad been an old and familiar firiend» 
was under inqportant obligations to Cicero^ and beloQgcd to the aame 
party in the state.* 

H. But why did the prstor take this step ? 

Dr. B. Through fear of Clodius, whose enmity he had already 
experienced, and the weight of whose power lie now dreaded to 
encounter.f — Retiring to Greece, Cicero now took refuge in Thes- 
talwit rfi wliere the hand of friendship was extended to him by Flancius, 
then quMtor of Macedonia, and wliere tlie prBlor Apuleius^ tho^gli 
be dared not venture to grant bim openly bis protection, yet connived 
at the acts of bis qucstor, and took a lively interest in bis bebalf.^ Two 
months had hardly elapsed before hb friend the tribune Ninnius § made 
a motion in the senate for his recall. Pompey also, roused by the 
insults of Clodius, whose power was now on the decline, and anxious 
to retrieve his own credit and ingratiate himself with the senate and 
people^ began to exert himself in his behalf. After a long and stormy 
interval, alter every effiirt bad been made by Clodius and bis Actious 
adberents^ the cause of Justice triumphed, and Cicero was recalled from 
exile by the unanimous suffirages of the centurie% and to the great joy 
9f a vast majority of his countrjrmen. || 

H. I have heard it said, Doctor Barton, that Cicero's conduct, while 
in exile, was not such as one would consider either manly or spirited. 

Dr. B. It was worse. It was actually pusillanimous. He deplored 
bis fidi in the most desponding and lamentable terms. He complained 
of fiilse friends, of an ungrateftd country, of the utter ruui of all bis 
worldly prospects. His friends were forced to admonish him some* 
times to rouse bis courage, and remember bis former character. Kay, 
to such an extent was his feeling carried, that Atticus even wrote him 
word, of a report having reached the Roman capital, that his afiBiction 

• Piut. Vlt. Cic. c. 32. f Or. pro Plane. 40. 

X Or. pro Plane. 41.~Po8t Red. in Sen. 14. \ Or. pro Sext. 31. 

n Pro Dom. ».*Poft B«d. hi Sen. 11. 
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had disordered his senses.* ThetinithM, tkemeaaife^ty of the 
man had woMTfid so rude and sew a AoA, as almost to iinaetde h^ 
Intelleet; and he who had fbndly hoped, that his nan^ and services 
would remain ever ftoh and undying in the memory of his country, 
men. eould hardly beliofe that he waa now an exile and fugitive from 
the iFery country he had saved. 

H. But his return, Doctor, do tell me of that 

Dr. B. Ah ! that was indeed a glorious era in his ezistenoe. The 
account of it is given by Cicero himself The whole Ap|>ian Way, 
firom Brundisium to Rome, appeared but one oontinued stfee^ lined 
on botli sides with crowds of men, women, and children. Nor was 
there a profeetnr^ town, or colony, which did not send deputations to 
cepgratulate lum op his return. What Cicero himself says was, as 
flutareh remarks, even less than the truth, that all Italy brought him 
back upon its shoulders. « That one day," observes the orator,' "was 
worth an immortality ; when, on my approach towards the city, the 
senate came out to receive me, followed by the whole number of eitiaen% 
as if Rome itself had left ito loundatioas and maiehed ferwaid to 
embrace its presemrer." f 

H, For what lengUi of time had Cioero remained In eilk^ Doctor 
Barton? 

Dr. B. He was recalled sixteen months after his departure from 
Rome ; but he did not actually re-enter the city untU seventeen had 
elapsed. The law for his recall from exile was passed on the 4th of 
Au«rust, and the day of his return was the 4th of September. 

H. And where was Clodius, Doctor, during the period that dapsed 
after Cicero's restoration ? 

Dr. B. Doing every thing in his power to raise fresh tnmulta 
againat him, and daily committing new outrages, until an end was put 
to his evil career by the swords of Milo's followers. — Cicero, after his 
return from exile, devoted himself for several years to the affairs of his 
numerous clients; and it was during this period that the celebrated trial 
of Milo took place, for the killing of Clodius, when the orator, intimi- 
dated by the display of a military force, and the outcries of the ftctious, 
made but a weak and inefieetual defence. 
H. Cicero was no very great admirer, I beliere^ of warlike move. 



Dr. B* Why, when an occasion offered, and he was compelled to 
atly he conducted himself in a manner far from discreditable. I ^vili 

• Ep. ad Fam. 14. 4. Bp. ad Att.3. 18. 

t Or.iari».8a. Post Bed. In Sen. lA. PketatO* 
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cite you an instance. Pompeyt in order to cheek more eSeetcuilly the 
practice of Mbery, lied procured the paaring of a law, by which all 

future consuls and pra'tors were diMjualified from holding any province, 
till five years after the expiration of their magistracies; and, that there 
might be a supply of governors during this interval of iive years, th» 
senators of consular and prstorian rank» who iiad never held any 
foreign command, were to divide the vacant provinces among them- 
selves by lot Cicero* in consequence of this^ obtained the government 
of Cilicia*^^ a province which included also Pisidia» Famphylia, and 
three districts of Asia, together with the island of Cyprus. At the 
iiead of two legions, he defeated the Parthians, who had advanced as 
far as Antioch ; and then turning his arms against the inhabitants of 
the mountains, an untamed race of banditti, who had never acknow. 
ledged the Roman 8way> he took two of their towns, Erana and Pin- 
deniB8u% the latter their capital, and which cost him a six weeks* siege, 
and in testimony of his success was saluted by hu soldiers with the tide 
of Imperator.f He would have obtained a triumph also^ had not the 
troubled state of affairs at home prevented one from being conferred. 

H. The troubles to which you allude were those no doubt which 
attended the commencement of the civil contest. — How did be act 
during their continuance ? 

Dr. B. In the first outbreaking of this memorable war, Caesar and 
Pompey were both anxious to gain over a man whose good opinion 
was so important as Cicero*s. The orator regarded the cause of 
Pompey as that of the republic ; he disapproved of every thing which 
had been done for the increase of Caesar's power ; but yet he plainly fore- 
saw, that a collision between these two commanders would end in the 
ruin of the republican party. Hence the indecision which marked his 
conduct, and necessarily embroiled him with both. During the space 
of five months he was debating within himself whether he should follow 
P^pey and the senate into £piru% or remain in Italy, At last he 
decided for the first of these courses, and Joined Pompey at Dyrrha? 
chium. ^ Scarcely, however, had he taken thb step* when he began 
to repent of it. § He did not present himself at the battle of Phar* 
salia, a sickness, real or pretended, having confined him at Dyrrha- 
cbium, where Catowas encamped with fifteen cohorts. When the issue 
pf the conflict was known, Cato offered to Cicero^ as a personage of 

. e Ep. ad Att.ft. 15. Ibid. .Mr. 

+ Fp. ad Fam. 15. 1. Ibid. 15. 4. 
t Ep. ad Fam. 6. 6. Or. pro Marcell. 5. 
. I £p. ad Fam. 7. 3. Flut. Vit. Cic, c.38, 
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oonsulaf rank, the comnuind of the forces. He declined, and recom- 
mended an accommodalioiiy a step which had nearly cost him his life 
•t the hands of the son of Poropey. * Returning upon this abruptly 
to Italy, he fimnd in that country a safe eonduet sent unto him by 
CsBsar, who was then in Egypt, and oouohed in the most honourable 
lerins. ^ 

H. Ah, it was this that Grant, of New College, showed me yester- 
day, at the Bodleian, in a volume of Fabricius, beginning with the 
wordsy "Af. TtUlium CiceronejUt oh egregtas ejus virtutes," &c. \ — The 
career of the orator is now drawing to a close. Doctor, and I will only 
of you to give me a rapid sketch of his history, that we may pass 
on to his works. 

Dr. B, Well then, it shall be araidd one, as you request — Cicero* 
^ who had waited at Brundinum, Ibr the return of Csnar, from the be- 
ginning of the year to the month of October, was very kindly received 
by that commander when he reached the shores of Italy. Returning 
upon this to Rome, he took no part whatever in public affairs, and 
only broke through the long silence which he had preserved, when 
rendering thanks to Caesar for the recall of Marcellus, and defending 
Xiigarius and king Deiotarus. ^ The assassination of Caesar took place 
\on the I5th of March, a.v.c. 710. Althougli Brutus was on terms 
of the greatest intinuwy with- Cicero^ he had nevertheless concealed 
ftom him the plan of the conspiracy ; and yet the moment the dictator 
ftll, ndsmg on high his blood>stained dagger, he congratulated the 
Boman orator on the restoration of the republic. But the latter soon 
perceiving, that, instead of a mild and clement master, his country ran 
the risk of passing under the sway of the ambitious and profligate 
Antony, availed himself of the privilege of a free legation, and en»> 
barked fiv Greece. The representations of his IHends^ however, 
fcqpecting the Ikvourable state of affidrs at Boaie,'induced him to 
return to Italy, and here-entered thecapital on the last day of August. § 
From this moment to the day of his death, he set himself in opposition 
to the designs of Marc Antony, against whom he pronounced or 
published from the 2d of September, 710, to the 22d April, 712, 
fourteen harangues, known by the name of Philippics. In order to 
balance the authority of Antony, Cicero favoured with all his influence 
the young Octavianusi who appeared attached to him, and firequently 
applied to him Ibr advice. The indifibrence^ however, if not actual 
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eontempt, wUeb the ttnste dispbyed towardi this jmilliflil and 

piring leader, drove him eventually into a union with Antony and 
Liepidus. Thus the second triumvirate was formedt and one of its 
conditions was the head of Cicero. 
H. And how did OctaTianus act ? 

Dr. B. Historians * inform us that he did nol ghre up Ciaeio to th« 
swords of Antony's hireUngs wHlMnit tho graalest rdoetanee^ and only 
after a stnig^ of two days to preserve him. But all this afietum 
fyf the orator was probahly unreal^ and only assiimed ier the purpose 
of excusing in some d^ree his subsequent abandonment of the aged 
patriot. Cicero was at his Tusculan villa when the news of the 
proscription reached him, secret intelligence having been sent him by 
some of his friends. At first he resolved to sail for Greece, where 
Brutus was assembling around him the sunriving ibUowers of the partgr 
of the repiiUia Contrary wind% howevery piefented the exeeutioii 
of this design^ and he landed again oo the Italian cviastt and spent the 
night near Ciroeiiy in great anxiety and irresolution. On the fidlow- 
ing day, the importunity of his domestics prevailed upon him to sail 
Ibr CaietSy where he went again on shore, to repose himself in his 
Formian villa. Here he slept soundly for several hours, when his 
attendants, having heard of the arrival of a party of soldiers, who 
were in ^est of him, conveyed their aged master towards the sbor^ 
throitgh a private part of the woods $ but before they coold s n oeead 
in reaehing the ship» the soldiers^ headed by a tribune whom Cioem 
had once defended in a capital cans^ overtook the fugitivea and exe> 
euted the bloody mandate of Antony, f 

H. And was no effort made to save him on the part of his 
followers ? 

Dr. B. The attendants, as soon as the soldiers appeared, prepared 
themselves for action^ being resolved to defend their master's life syt 
the hazard of their own; but Cioero commanded them to set down 
the litter in which they were conveying him* and to make no resist* 
anoe.f When the ruffians qiproache^ surveying them with a look 
which almost drove them firom their Uoody purpose^ he. bade them 
execute the errand on which they were sent, and extended his neck 
from the litter to receive the blow. His head and hands were severed 
from his body, conveyed to Rome, and fixed upon the rostra, the 
head between the two hands, by the orders of Antony ! 

H. His age^ my dear Doctor ? 

• JPIiK.Vit. Glc.e.46. retf. P«<Wv. S. 66. SMw. Aiig.9r. 

t PIW. Vlt. Cic. c. 48. % JJn^ Fiagm. ap. &aee. Suss. 1. 
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Dr. B. Within one month of sixty-four. He was killed on live 
7tb of December, tea days after the establishment of tba tfimn- 
TuMe.* — Shall 1 now proeead to ddinaif hm efaaraotar, or wOl you 
im hsfe a brief aoalydf of his titcrarjr cAfftt ? 

H. The latter, imdoaiiledly, will be die fireftrable couree^ Ibr I 
diall then be better aMe to appreciate your delineation of the man. 

Dr. B. I thiuk so myself. Now, open your Cicero, and name to 
me in succession the several productions of the Roman, as yuu will 
find them arranged there. I will gste you a brief account of eeeh* 
Bot, wmeBilirr, only a brief one; Ibe leil k to be eupplied ftonn your 
cwn prifale feeding 

H. I aeoept your teraH» my dear Doctor, and wHl do my bctt to 
IbHU my part of ih% egreement. «— Now, bcre we have tret in order 

a treatise on Illu toric, in ruur books, aiidrcs-wd to Herennius. 

Dr. li. Which treatise Cicero never wrote. If you ask me the 
name of the true author, I can only reply, that the matter it 
inYoived in utter uneertainty. You will see, by the heeding^ tliet 
aome of the learned bate ascribed it to Coml6eine. Tbit was tbe 
opinion of Aldus Manutiwy Sigoniusi and Muretusi wbo made tbe 
writer to have been Ccvnifietos tbe cider, C«ar*fl qmestor during 

the civil war. Gerard Vossius, on the oflier hand, eontends for the 
youngtr Curniricitis, Sealiger attribulen the work to (iallio, a rhe- 
toriciau in the tiuie of Nero. Scfaiitz is in favour of M. Antonius 
Gnipho^ who was bom in Gaul» 9. c 640, studied at Alexandria* 
and tau^t rbetoric in the boose of the fiuber of Julius Cmst. But 
there are difficulties attending all these opinionSi especially the lsst» 
end the point must be still left open to conjecture. It sppears, bow- 
ever, that this work was one of the first treatises on rhetoric ever 
published in the Latin lan;:ruan'e, since its author cites no previous Latin 
writer, and asserts tliat he has t)een the first to give Latin names to 
the figures of rhetoric Tbe first and second books are extremely dry ; 
tbe third* more engsging; and the fourth, which turns upon Uie 
three kinds of style suitable Ibr d is cours e^ is decidedly the best of the 
whole.t 

H. Next comes a treatise ^ De tnvewtione lihetoriea,^ 

Dr. B. On that part of rhetoric which relates to invention. This 
is tlie work alluded to by Cicero, in the commencement of his treatise 
*< De OreUorep*" as having been published by him in his youth. It is 

• rat. Paierc. S. 61. F^k, Ann. ad A.O.C. 710. 

t AnaceoimtortfaewboleeontroverqraisybeteenfaiI>«nligi,BoiB.IJt. toI.1I. 
p. att. setq. s sad hi JMr, Gescb. Boa. Lit. p. 601. seq. 
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gmtnSiy believed to have been written by him vhea twenty-lbur year* 
of age, and to have originally eontained fbur books* of wbiefa but tiro 

remain. Schiitz, however, maintains that he never wrote, or at least 
never published, more than the two books, which we possess. In 
composing this work, Cicero, as far as an opinion may be ventured, 
wmild iqppeer to have had before him notes taken from the preleetiona 
of some instructor, whom the anonymous author of the treatise ad- 
dwa e c d to Herennins had also attended. For a number of pasHgei^ 
in the two books **JDe JkvmHomB^" eouidde in a very marked manner 
with others in the work to Herennius ; unless, indeed^ the author of 
the latter was the preceptor of Cicera* 

II. To the work on invention succeed the three dialogues JH 
Oratore,'' inscribed to his brother Quintus. 

Dr. B. These were written, a. u. c. 698, when Cicero, diigusted 
with the politieal dissensions of the capital* had retired during part of 
the summer to the seolusion of the country. The speakers In these 
dialogues are the oratois Antonius and Crassus^ (the latter of whom 
was at ten de d by the young Sulpieius and Cotta* at that time the two 
most promiring speakers at Rome,) the eminent lawyer Sosevoia, and 
Catulus, and Julius Caesar, (grand uncle to the dictator,) the last two 
distinguished also for their eloquence, and who joined the party in the 
interval between the first and second dialogues. The principal part 
in the conversation, however, is borne by Crassus and Antonius ; the 
finrmer advocating, what was in fact Cicero's own opinion, that an 
almost universal knowledge is essentially requisile to perfection in 
oratory; the latter* who was a mere practical leader* maintaining 
that the various accomplishments insisted upon by Crassus wm totally 
distinct from the proper office and duties of a public speaker. Accord- 
ing to him, eloquence is not an art, because it depends not on know- 
ledge. Imitation of good models, practice, and minute attention to 
each particular case, are laid down by him as the true foundations of 
forensic eloquence : the great objects of an orator beings in the first 
place, to recommend himself to his client% and then to prep o sses s 
the Judges in his fiivour. Crassus, in reply* enten on the embellish- 
ments of rhetoric: pnmunciatton, elocution* harmony of periods^ 
metaphors* sentiments, action, and, in short, whatever can inq^ a 
finished grace and dignity to a public discourse.-f- 

H. Excuse my interrupting you, Doctor, but how could Cicero, if 
he were not present at these conversations, obtain such accurate in- 
formation of the various topics that were discussed? 

• Duniop, Row. Lit. vol. ii. p. 366. - SckocUt HIst. Lit. Bca. vckil. p.ll7. 
t Dumtop, Rom. Ut. ToLli.^.J«8 seq^i. 
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]>r. B. He is suppoiecl to lutre beard tiicni firom Cotte; and thfe 

fiction is the more convenient, since it enables him to shelter his own 
opinions under those of two such eminent m.isters of oratory as 
Crassus and Antonius. — Cicero entertained a very high opinion of this 
vork, and his friends considered it one of his best. It is peculiarly 
valuable to us at the present day, as containing every thing of imporU 
aiMa in tbe Greek works on rhetoric wbile tbe oopiousDesi^ and casa» 
and graeeAil polish of tfaa slyla are above all oommendalioo.*— What 
have we next? 

H. A dialogue cntided <<.9riffici^stbedl»<ifaf^{^^ 
Dr. B. Cicero supposes, that, after his return from Asia, M. Brutus, 
the sannte who subsequently conspired against Caesar, pays him a visit, 
accompanied by Atticus, and that these two request him to resume a 
conversation which he had previously held with Atticus alone, and in 
which they had been discoursing of the most eminent orators. Cicer0 
eooqiUe^ andf after a few slight but masterly sketches of the most 
edebnited qieakeis of Greeee^ enters upon a full detail of the Boman 
orators fWnn tbe earliest periods to bis-own time. This work is qf 
great ndu^ as regards the history of Roman eloquence, but it is not 
as interesting as its title would lead you to expect. It contains too 
many names, and too little is said of each, so that it resembles in some 
degree a dry sort of catalogue.f 

H. To the ** BrtUus" succeeds the " Orator.'* 
Dr. B. In this pioductiooy which is addressed to Brutus, and was 
written at his request* Cieero treats of the qualifications that constitute 
e perlbet oimtor* It is intended to complete the subjeets examined in 
the dialogues De OnOwtJ* Cuiero*B perfect orator, you will bear 
in mind, existed nowhere but in his own imagination. »Come^ turn 
over. What do you find next in order ? 

H. A treatise entitled " Topica^'* and addressed to C. Trebatius. 
Dr. B. It gives an account of the various topics, or common>places, 
which are the foundations of rhetorical argument. The work is^ in 
ftety an extract from that of Aristotle on the same subject, accompa- 
nied by a commentary from the pen of Cicero, the whole being amal- 
gamated into onetreatise. It was prepared for the use of Trebatius, the 
eminent lawyer ; and hence Cicero takes his examples chiefly from the 
Roman civil law, as more intelligible to Trebatius than illustrations 
drawn from the philosophy of Aristotle. \ 

• JHwtop, Rom. Lit vol. II. p.S88. laqq. 

f Ihmlop, Rom. Lit. vol. ii. p. 359 — AcAoeO, Lit. Rom. vol. 11. p. IM, 
X Danlqi, Bom. Lit. vol. U. p.364. 
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H. We have then a dialogue, D§ PuiUhiie OnOoria.^ 

Dr. B. This is a produeUoii of rather inferior Tahie. It is a dialogue 

between Cicero and his son, concerning the principles and doctrine of 
eloquence. It appears to have been written a. u. c. 707, while Caesar 
was prosecuting the war in Africa. The work which you will find 
olosmg the series of Cicero's rhetorical works, is that entitled ^ De 
upHma gmen OraUman^** and was originally intended as a prafiMe 
to a translation wliich Cioero had made from the orations of Demos- 
thenes and .£sehines respecting the crown. 

H. May I ask, Doctor* what was Cioero*s object in making this 
translation ? 

Dr. B. To correct a false impression at that time very prevalent 
among his countrymen, that Attic eloquence was limited to a plain and 
slender mode of expression, distinguished by purity of style and deli- 
caoy of taste» but void of all ornament and redundance. He undertookt 
therefore) a free translation of the two master pieces of Athenian elo* 
quenee; the one Iwing an example of vehement and energetic^ the 
other of pathetic and ornamental oratory.— Now for a rapid survey of 
the speeches of Cicera We have already touched upon those for 
Quintius, Rosciusof Ameria, and Roscius the actor, and likewise upon 
the oration against Caecilius, and tliu six against Verres. \V hat do you 
find after these ? * 

H. The speech delivered in defence of Fonteius. 

Dr. B. This was pronounced while Cicero was ssdile. It is the 
ddltoce of an unpopular govemor» accused of oppression by the pn^ 
vince entrusted to his care. Much however is lost ; wliich is the more 
to be regretted, as it would have formed an interesting contrast to the 
speeches against Verres. 

H. Then comes the oration for Aulus Ca'cina. 

Dr. B. A mere question of civil rights turning on an edict of a 
Roman pra?tor. 

H. The oration for the Manilian law follows; but as I have just 
finished the perusal of this, I will not trouble you for an analysis. 
The speech for Cluentius succeeds. 

Dr. B. And a powerful and splendid production it is, and one of 
the most correct and forcible of all the judicial orations of Cicero. 
Cluentius had been accused by an unnatural mother of having poi- 
soned his stepfather. 

H. Three orations against the Agrarian law of R''11m<; nre next in 
order. 

* Jhmhp, Rom. Lit. voL ii. p. 865. 
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Dr. B* Th«luat«ry of the afikU'b briefly this: ftiiDa% « tribime 
of the eommoits^ brotif ht in a kwy tiiat the pnUie domafais in the 
pnifinoes tbould be sold, and that the ipeils acquired hj Boinan oom- 

manders in foreign wars should be taken from them, in order that, 
by these two means, a sum of money might be raised for the purchase 
of lands in Italy, particularly Campania, which lands were to be 
divided among the people. Cicero delivered his first oration against 
thia projeet» (the beginning, however, of which is wanting,) the Teiy 
day when he enteted on the duties of the consukbip. His opposition 
was effisotnaly and the law was rejected. The tribane% howeTer» 
having subaequentlj insdlled some suspicions into the mtnda of the 
people, with regard to Cleero'a motives in opposing this project, he 
found it necessary to deliver tlie second and third orations on the same 
topic* 

H. The oration for Rabirius succeeds. 

Dr. B. He was accused of having been concerned in the death of 
SatumSniiiv a seditious tribune^ who had been alain by a party , in the 
interest of the senate. Thirty-siz years liad intervened, ^ 
aoenserwas Labienus^ afterwards well known as CsBsar^ lieutenant in 
OauL Rabirius^ notwithstanding the efibrts of Cicero, wouldinall 
probability have been condemned, had not his friend, the praetor 
Metellus, taken down the standard from the Janiculum, which dis- 
solved the comitia and broke off the trial. The troubles connected 
with the affiur of Catiline occupied soon after the public attention, 
and the charge against Rabirius was never revived. 

H. Yea^ heie are the speeehes against Catiline^ which formed part 
of my Harrow reading $ and the oration ibr Mureu^ another ol4 
ae^uaintttica of min^ cornea slowly after. I will not trouble you 
about theses Doctor Barton, but will thank you to give me some 
information about the next, the speech in behalf of Flaccus. 

Dr. B. This is the same Flaccus of whom you read In Sallust. 
He was praetor at the time of the conspiracy of Catiline, and aided in 
the arrest of the AUobroges. Cicero here defends him against a 
charge of extortion and peculation, brought by various statea of Asia 
Minor, whidi he had governed as propnetor. 

H» An oration for Publius Sylla. 

Br. B. He was related to the dictator, and vras accused of having 
been engaged in Catiline's conspiracy. Cieero succeeded in procuring 
his acquittal. The cause was tried the year after his consulship. 
> « 

* Dvnlopt Rom. Lit. vol. ii. p. 2d5. 
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H. Another old fiivoiirito of nine, the orfttum fbr Arehiai^ whidi 

is followed by one entitled Ad Quirttes post reditum*** 

Dr. 13. If you turn over a little farther, you will find three others, 
entitled respectively, " Post reditum, in senatu," <* Pro dome sua ad 
Pontijicesj'^ and De Haruspicum responns," I am sorry to 8Ay» that 
these four orations are now generally regarded as spurioii% and as 
having been Gomposed by the rhetoricians of a later, age at exereisca 
in declamation, Cicero did» indeed» deliver four speecfao^ almost 
immediatdy after his return firom ezile^ on subjects similar to 
these. The first was addressed to the senate ; the second to the people ; 
the third to the College of Pontiffs, to obtain restitution of the grouuvi 
on which his house had stood, and which had been made the site 
of a temple; and the fourth in answer to a declaration of Clodius, 
that certain alarming prodigies which had lately appeared were occa* 
sioned by the desecration of this same piece of ground* which the Fon» 
tiA had discharged from religious uses.' But the four speeches that have 
eome down to us aflbtd abundant internal evidence of their never having 
proceeded firam Cicero. * 

H. Dismlsnng these^ we have next f n order the oration for Flaneius. 
Dr. 13. 1 his is the Plancius of whom 1 made mention as having 
been quaestor of Macedonia when Cicero came thither as an exile. 
He is here defended by the orator, in return for the kindness shown 
on that occasion* against a charge of bribery in suing for the office of 
SMlile. 

H. Th&x comes the oration for Seztius. 

Dr. B. Here again Cicero requites the services of a friend* Sex- 
tiu% while tribune^ had exerted himself to procure Cicero's reeaU* and 
the latter now defends him in an elaborate harangue against a <&ar^e 

of exciting a tumult in the capital. 
H. An oration against Vatinius. 

Dr. B. This Vatinius was produced on the opposite side in the 
trial of Sextius, as a witness against him. This gave Cicero an 
opportunity of interrogating him ; and the whole speech is one con- 
tinued invective^ uttered in a series of questions^ without waiting for 
a reply. Hence it is sometimes called, not araHo, hut inierrojfaHo, 

H. An oration for Coelins. 

Dr. B. Coelius, a gay and rather dissolute young man, was accused 
b/ Clodia, the well-known sister of Clodius, of an attempt to poison 
her, and of having borrowed money from her to procure the assassin- 
ation of Dioy the Alexandrian ambassador. This oratiooi which is 
• DmUop, Som. Lit. voL fi. p. 388. — Sckoett, Lit. Bom. vol. ii. p. 104. 
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highly commended by Middleton * for its occasionally playful mannery 
was also a particular favourite with the celebrated Fox. -f 
H. It is snfsceeded by a speech « J)e provineiU ammkuribuB*" 
Dr. B. This oration is indeed a remarkaUe one. It procured for 
Caesar a eontmuanoe of his government in Gaul, and this last may be 
regarded as one of the immediate causes of the ruin of the 'repubUe. 
Cicero advocated the continuance of this command inthout in the 
least degree penetrating the designs of the ambitious Caesar, whose 
only object was to have Gaul as the training place of bis legions until 
he could turn their arms against his country. 
H. The oration for Balbus. 

Dr. B. Pompey» by a special law, had granted the freedom of 
Rome to Balbu% a native of Cadis, who had performed some im- 
portant services for liim in the war agi^nst Sertorius. Tb» validity 
of Pompey's act was now questioned, but was suocessftiHy defended 

by Cicero. 

H. An oration against L. Calpurnius Piso. 

Dr. B. Piso had been recalled from his government of Macedonia, 
in consequence of Cicero's oration on the consular provinces. Taking 
an early opportunity, he complained before the senate of the treatment 
be had received, and indulged in an attack on the orator, ridiculing 
in particular his poetic effbsions. Cicero's reply is remarkable for its 
coarse and bitter invective. 

H. What, in the presence of the senate? 

Dr. B. Yes, he indulges, before that grave body, in language and 
allusions that suit only the meridian of a tavern ; and thi».too against 
. a man of family and distinction. — But why do you shake your bead? 

H. Ah ! here b the famous speech against Milo, which was never 
delivered. What a pity that no one took down the oration which 
Cicero actually uttered, that we might have compared its fodbleneas 
with the beautifol harangue whidi has come down to our times. 

Dr. B. It was taken down in vnriting, and still existed in the days 
of Asconius, but must have been, as you remark, far inferior to the 
one which wc now have, since the latter was accounted, both by Cicero 
himself and by his contemporaries, as the finest effort of his genius. ^ 

H. The oration which I find next in order is entitled Fro. iia- 
^rto Postumo.** 

Dr. B. He was prosecuted for repayment of a sum which be vras 

• Life of Cicero, vol. ii. p. 69. — Dtinlop, Rom. Lit. V0I.U. p.dlO. 
f Corre<!pondcnce of Wakefield and Fox, p. 85. 
I Duntopt Rom. Lit. vol. ii. p. 913. 
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■uypoied to bare reedved» in eo^junetton with llie proeonnil Oabtiiiii% 
horn King Ptolemy^ far having placed him on the throne of Egjrpt 

contrary to the injunctions of the senate. But why that look of 

pleasure ? 

H. This oration, which succeeds, I have read of in Plutarch. It 
is the one for Ligarius, accused of having borne arms against Canary 
after the battle of Pbaraalia, and of having renewed the war in Afiriea. 

Dr. B. Yet, the dictator * himself presided at this trial, mueb pre- 
judiced against Ligarios* But the eloquenee of the advocate extorted 
a pardon. It was during this oration that Casar*s countenance is 
said to have changed^ and the papers which he held to have dropped 
from his hand.* 

H. We have but two remaining before we reach the Philippics, 
the speech for Deiotarus, and that in behalf of MarceUus. With the 
latter I am too weO acquainted to trouble you for any explanation. 
Of tbe subject of the former I am ignorant. 

Dr. B. Why, this was a defence of Deiotarus, tetrarch of Gaktia, 
charged with an attempt tu poison Canar, during the stay which the 
latter made at his court. The case was heard in the private apart- 
ments of Caesar, and the issue was successful for the accused. 

H. I will not trouble you, my dear Doctor, to explain for me the 
sul^cct of each of the Philippics. I have read that they were aimed 
against Antony, that they were so entitled in imitation of the splendid 
* effiisions of Demosthenety and that, lilte the latter, they derive their 
chief beauty tmm the noble expreaBum of Just indignation which is so 
splendidly diAised over all. Allow me to ask, however, which one, 
in your opinion, is entitled to the palm ? 

Dr. B. Undoubtedly the fourteenth, which was delivered after the 
intelligence had been received of the total defeat of Antony, before the 
"walb of Modena, by the army under Octavianus and the consuls 
Hirtius and Pansa. This success was thought to have decided the 
fiite of Antony and the republic^ and Cicero gives loose to bis patriotio 
feelings in a flow of the noblest eloquence. This too was the last 
oration that Cicero delivered, for the union of Octavianus and Antony 
was cemented by his blood, f 

H. And have wc now gone through all the orations, Doctor Bar- 
ton, of the man of Arpinuni ? 

Dr. B. All that have come down to us, Henry. Many, however, 
have entirely perished, and of these the one most deserving of regret 
is that for Cornelius. He had been accused of practices against tibe 

•PML Vlt.GiC€.». , f D«nft9>,Rom.Lit.voLiLp.air» 
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state during his tribuneship. The speech was divided into two great 
parts and was continued during four successive days, before an 
immense concourse of auditors, who are said to have testified their 
adminition by reiterated applause. The orator himsdf frequently 
refers to it as among the most finished of his eompoaitionfl^ and the 
old eritics dte it as an example of gennine-eloqueDce.*— >Of many of 
the lost qpeedies of Cieero^ we haye howerer, fifagments remuningy 
and the number of these remnants has been recently ineressed by the 
researches of Maio, of whieh we will converse on some other oppor- 
tunity. Meanwhile, before we pait, hand me that number of the 
Westminster Review which lies at your elbow. It contains a sketch 
of Cicero*8 character, which I will read to you. 

H. Before we part, Doctor ? «— Why I have not got through with 
-more than one half of my volume. 

ih*. And that Is the very reason why we ought now to stopt 
lest any Ikrther account of tiie writings of Cicero only confbse and 
bewllder.f Digest what- I have thus fiir stated, and, when we 
meet again, the other productions of Cicero will serve us for a theme. 
— - Besides you will want to attend to-day the visitation of the Bod- 
leian Library, and to hear the XAtin speech in the school of Natural 
Philosophy; 

H. Who appoints the speaker* Doctor ? 

Dr. B* The Dean of ChrisuCfaureh, — I will now read from the 
Westminster I : ** Cicero was the first of the second order of great * 
-minds. An eztrsordinary variety of talent, rather than any pre- 
eminence of original genius, is his characteristic. It is attested by 
a wonderful extent and diversity of information, acquired amid the 
daily occupations of a very laborious life, and almost enabling him to 
accomplish the great object of his ambition, which was in his single 
penon to maintain the cause of Roman against the whole of Grecian 
literature. His written contributions to the information and delight 
of mankind are almost as extensive as Aristode's. Every pi^is the 
efflorescence of a capacious mind, which embraced the whole circle of 
arts and sciences, which surveyed life with the comprehension of a phi- 
losopher and the shrewdness of a man of the world. But Cicero's 
mind was not of primitive formation. He was the inventor of no 
great style* he was the bold and original investigator of no one depart* 

• I>«n/(>p, Rom. Lit. vol. il. p. 331. 

t An account of the ethical and philoiopbical writings of Cicero will Ibe given in 
a future publication. 
I Na 83. p. 147. f eqq. 
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menty nor ii th«re any one In whieh supremacy oonki be elaimed tar 

htm. He resembled the athlete in Longinus, who was inferior to his 
competitors respectively in their peculiar provinces, but was, on the 
wiiole» and with regard to the universality of hia aeooinplishroent% 
auperior to any. At a politidan his dafiwts are most striking, for hia 
tum la¥ faoifc §att maaiilafiiin t and n4?iMf>g ao oloariT and daeisivelv 
dalacli kaiyng iawa in a anan'a judgment aa the oanduot of puUic 
affidr% daring * the Joints and fiemvaa* of tKNibM ttmae^ wImh the 
operation of new prineiples la oonvulsing society, or Ilia decay of old 
ones is resolving all into their original elements. For such a change 
he possessed neither the requisite moral or physical courage, the soli- 
dity of principle and purpose, nor the promptitude of judgment which 
is neeesMiy to its elocution. — The natural weakness of Cicero*s mind, 
tbo want of graat and solid pxinoiplaa of aonduel* aa wall aa lua 
timidily* was not only minona to tlw-scateb Imt a mbi t to rad tbewboleof 
bis tub. In the aonfliat of puUio alBdn^ the real outlinea of a man^ 
efaaraeler era Inevitably dl seomed ; design or aeddent betra3r8 his 
weak and strong points. The hustling of a mob immediately proves 
both his mind and body. Cicero was perfectly known to every man 
in Rome. Some, when they had any object to gain, practised on his 
vanity^ some on hia timidity. From the day of his banishment his 
q>lrit waa brohei|» and 'never l eaoverad ita ahntiaity until, in hia old 
ags^ he waa eallad on to oppeae the proilgate Antony. Then aeme* 
thing better eicn than hk for^M asif * liadied Ibrlh e atraam of harofe 
rays.* Hie eause^ the ooeasion> and the person, nwaad idl his Real- 
ties. He spoke for liberty — the magnitude of the individual danger 
in wliich he stood cut off all irresolution ; the eyes of the world were 
on him ; the example of Brutus, glorious at least in its principle^ was 
ba&ire ham ; and accordin^y, with a courage, a dignity, and an elo* 
qioanee to which there ia no parallel ii| his other efibrts^ he Hood over 
his fidlen eountrv* and defended her from her deadliest Ibe. 

H. Do you agree, Doefeoiv with all tiiat la hare advanead? 

Dr. B. Very nearly, Henry. We most always, in estimating the 
character of Cicero, take care not to be dassled by the literary splen- 
dour that is thrown around his name. 
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' 'M. TQLLII CICERONIS 



ORATIO 
IN L. CATILINAM 

PRIMA, 
HABITA IN SENATU. 



1. ^QuousQUE tandem ^abutere, Catilina, patientia no- 
stra? Quamdiu etiam furor iste tuus nos ^eludet? Quern 
ad finem sese effrenata jactabit audacia ? ^ Nihiine te 
nocturnum prffisidium ^ PalatU) nihil ^ urbis vigilise, nihil 
tiiiior populi, nihil ^concursus bonorum omiiiuni, nihil hie 

munitissimus habendi senatum locus, nihil horum ora 
▼ultusque moverunt ? ^ Patere tua consilia non sentis ? 
Constrictam jam horum omnium eonscientia teneri con- 
jurationem tuam nonvides? Quid ^^proxima, quid su- 
periore nocte egerisy ubi fueris> quos convocaveris, quid 
consilii ceperisy quern nostrtun ignorare arbitraris? O 
tempora, O mores I Senatus haec intelligit, consul videt : 
hie tamen vivit. Vivit ? i'* immo vero etiam in seuatum 
yenit. Fit publici consilii particeps : notat et designat 
oculis ad csedem uaumquemque nostrum. Nos autem» 
W viri fortes, satisfaeere reipublieae videmur, si istius fu- 
rorem ac tela vitemus. Ad mortem te, Catiliua, duel jussu 
consulisy jampridem oportebat; ^^in te conferri pestem 
istam, quam tu in nos omnes jaipdiu machinaris. An 
vero vir amplissimus, P. Scipio, pontifex maximus, Tib. 
Gracchum, ^Onxediocriterlabefactantem statum reipublieae, 
priyatus interfecit: ^^Catilinam^ orbem terrarum caede 

B 
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aitque incendiis vastare eupientemy nos consules perfere* ^ 
mm ? ^ K« iUanimis antiqua pntCereo^ quod ^C*Seiv 
yilius Ahala Sp. Melium, noYis rebus stadentem, mnsm 
sua occidk. Fuit, fuit kta quondam in hac republica 
▼irtuSy ut viri fortei acnoribms suppliciis eivem pernicio* 
quam acerbinimum bostem coereeienl ^ Hftbemw 
2* senatusconsultum in te, Catilina, vehemens et grave: 

non deest reipublicse consilium, neque auctorkas hujua 
ordinis: bob, no8» dico apertei ^nos consales desumua* 

11. DscREViT Quondam senatus ut L.Opiaiii» consul 
*videret, ne qyid respublica detrimenti caperet ; nox nulla 
intercessit ; interfeetus est propter ^ quasdam seditionum 
suspicionca CGiaeehiiSy ^darissimo patrci anro^ imyoribuas 
eccisus est cum liberis *M. Fulyius, consularis. Simili 
senatusconsultOy ^ C.Mario et L.Valerio, consul ibus, per* 
missa est respublica : num unum dkm pcetca ^X^ Satur^ 
aim tribuni plebisy et C« Senrilii pratoris mortem reipub- 
Kcae poena remorata est ? At ^ nos vicesimum jam diem 
patimur hebescere aciem horum auctoritatis*. Habemus 
anim hujusmodi senatusconsultam, Terumtam^ inclusnm 
m tabulisy ianquam ^ gladnim in vagina reconditum ; 
quo ex senatusconsulto ^^confestim interfectum tc esse, 
Catilina* convenit. Vivis : et vivis non ad deponendam» 
sed ad conftrmandana audadam. Cupio, patres con. 
scripti, me esse deraentem : cupio in tantts reipublicse 
periculis me non ^'^ dissolutum videri : sed Jam me ipse 
inertisB ^^nequitiseque condemn o. Castra sunt in Italia, 
contra rempubMcam» ^^in Etrurisfr faueibus coUocatas 
crescit in dies singulos hostium numerus: ^eorum autem 
imperatorem castrorum, ducemque hostium^ intra moenia, 
atque adeo in senatu Tidemus, intestinam aliquam quoti- 
die pexnieiem reipublicse molientem* & te jam, Catilina, 
comprehendi, si interfici jussero ; credo, erit verendum 
milii^ ne non hoc potius omnes boni serius a me, quam 
quisquam cradelius factum esse dicat. Vemm ego hoc^ 
quod jampridem factum esse oportuit^ ^^certa de causa 
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Bondvin adducor ut^^fiiaip* Tom denique interficiam 
te, cum jam nemo iam improbusy tarn peidltusy ^^tam 

tui similis inveniri potent, qui id non jure factum 
esse £ELteatur« Quamdiu quisquam erit, qui te defendere 
mwdeaty Tivess et Tives ita» ut nimeTivisy multis meis et 
firmis pimidiis ^obsesmis, ae eonuwrnre te eontm rem« 

publicam possis. Multorum te etiam oculi et aures non 
aentientem^ sicut adhuc &cerunty speculabuntur atque 
eastodienU 

III. Etbnim quid eat, Catifiaa, quod jam ampOus ex- 

spectes, si neque nox tenebris obscurare ccetus nefarios» 
nee ^ privata domus parietibus contineie Tocem eonjura- 
tionis tiiaa potest? ^si iUiistrantury si erumpunt omnia? 
Muta jam ^ istam mentem : mihi crede ; obliviscere caedis, 
atque incendiorum: teneris undique: luce i^uut clariora 
nobis tiia eonsilia omnia : quae etiam mecom licet reco-' 
gnoseaa. Meministiney me ^ante dim duodedmum 
kalendas Novembris dicere in senatu, eerto die fore in 
«nnis» qui dies futurus esset ^ante diem sextum kalendas 
Novembrisy C* Manlium, midaeise satellitem atque admin* 
istnim tuss ? Num me felellit, Catilina, non mode res 
tanta, tarn atrox, tarn incredibilis, verum, ^id quod multo 
magis est admirandum, dies ? Dixi ego idem in senatu» 
esBdem ^te optimatum emtnUsse ^in ante diem quintum 
kalendas Noyembris, t urn cum midti ^principes civitatis 
Roma, non tarn sui conservandi, quam tuorum consiliorum 
i^iqprim'endprum eausa pnifi^eriuit. Num tnfitiari potes, 
te iUo ipko die meis prandiis, mea diligentia etreumclu* 
sum, commovere te contra rempublicam non potuisse, 
eum tUf discessu ceterorum, nostra tamen, qui reman * 
sissem ijg, c»de eoatentum te esse di^pbas? ^tuid? cum 
tttte ^Pnsneste kalendis ipsis Novembns occupkturum 
nocturno impetu esse confideres: sensistine, illam colo- 
niam men jussu, ^^prsBsidiis, custodiis, vigiliisque esse 
muitam ? Nihil agisi nibil moUris, nihil cogitas, quod 
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planeque sentiam. 

r IV. RficoGNOsce tandem mecum ^iioctem illam supe« 
riorenid jam intelli^eft multo me vigilara imitts ad aalutom, 
q«am te ad pernioiem rapnUioee. Dioo te priori 

venisse ^inter falcarios, (non agam obscure,) in M.Lajcae 
domum ; conveaisse eodem ^eomglures ejusdem ameAtiae 
aiieleriaque .aoMoa. Num negai:e aiidea? Quid tacea? 
convineam, si negas. Video enim esse hie in senatu 
quosdam, qui tecum una fuere. 0 dii immortale»l 
ubinam gttstium aomiiaP ia qua urbe TiTimus? quam 
rempublioam habemns? Hie, hie suni^ nostro in qu- 
loero, patres conscripti, ''in hoc orbis terrae sanctissimo 
gniTiasimoque ecmiliO) qui de meo^ nostrumque omnium 
Ittteritiiy qui de urbia^ atque adeo orbia terrarum 
exitio cogitent. Hosce ego video consul, et de republica 
aententiam rogo : et» quos ferro trucidari oportebat, eos 
nondum voee vuhiero. Fuiati igitur apud Laecam ilia 
ttoete, Catilina: ^diatribuisti^paitea Italis: atatuiati quo 
quemque proficisci placeret: delegisti ^quos Romee relin- 
queres, quoa tecum educeres : ^deachpsisti urbis partes 
ad iaeendia: ^copfirmasti» te ipsum jam esae exiturum : 
dixisti paullulura tibi esse etiam turn morae, qnod 
viverem* Repertl sunt '^duo equites Homani, qui te ista 
cuva liberarenti^et aese ^^illa ipaa nectey paullo ante lucem» 
me meo in lectmo interfeeturos pollieerentur. Hed'd ego 
omnia, vix dum etiam coetu vestro dimisso, ^^comperi: 
xlomum meam mfyoribus praesidiis munivi atque firmavi : 
iBKdusi eoBy quoa tu mane ad me aahitatum miseraa^ eum 
illi ipsi venissent ; quos ego jam multia ac aumnda viria ad 
me id temporis venturos esse prsedixeram. 

V* ^ QXA-eum ita ajnt, CatiUn% perge quo coepiati; 
egredere aliquando ex urbe : patent portae : proficiacere : 
nimium di"u Te"^ Imperatorem ^iUa tua Manliana castra 
desiderant £duc tecum etiam ompes tuos: ^si minus» 
quam piurimoa : pufga urbem : magno me m^ liberabia^ 
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chMdiiiodo Inter me atque te mtms inleraH : 

▼ersari jam diutius non potes : '^non feram, non patiar, 
non sinam. Magna dm immortalibus, ^atque huic ipsi 
Jovi Statori» antiqaisaimo onslodU hujiui uibuy <^liabenda 
est^ratia, quod hanc tarn taetram, tam hoiribilenvTam- 
que infestam reipublicae pestem toties jam effugimus. 
/Non est ssepiua ^in uno homine mmima mIiis periclita nda 

Quamdiu mihi, ^consuli designatoy CadliiM, 
insidiatus es, non publico me proesidio, sed privata dili- 
gentia defend! : cum ^^projumis comitiis consukuaibus me 
eonanleiii in ^^campcH et eompetitefeB inler&eere voUuflti^ 
Mmfnressi tuos nefarios eonatus amieorum preetidio et 
copiis, nullo tumultu publice coneitato : denique quoties- 
cunque me petisti, per me tibi obstiti : quamquam videbam^ 
perniciem meam cum magna calamttate rdpuUics ^ease 
eonjiuietam. Nunc jam aperte rempublicam universam 
petis. Templa deorum immortalium, tecta urbis, vitam 
omnium ciyium^ Italiam denique totam, ad exitium et 
▼astitatem vocas. Quare, ^'quoniam id, quod primnitty 
atque hujus imperii disciplineeqiie majorum proprium est, 
facere nondum audeo : faciam id> quod est ^'^ad severi- 
tatem leniuh et ad'oommunem salutem ntilhis: nami si 
te interfici jassero, residebit in repnblica ^reliqua conju- 
ratorum man us : sin tu (quod te jamdudum hortor) 
{xieris, ^^exhaurietur ex urb^ tuorum* comitum magna 
et pemiciosa reipublic® seflilliia. Quid est, CatBina? 
Num dubitas id, me imperante, facere, quod jam ^"tua 
sponte faciebas ? Exire ex urbe consul hostem jubet ; 
intem^as me> ^^num in exsUium? Non jubeo: sed, si 
me consuliS) suadeo. 

VI. Quid enim, Catilina, est, quod te jam in hac urbe 
delectare possit ? In qua nemo est, ^ extra istam conju- 
rationem perditorum hominum, qui te non yetna i: nemo, 
qui non oderit. ^Qubb nota donfiestiese turpitudinis non 
inusta vitse tuae est? ^Quod privatarum rerum dedecus 
non hsBret infamise?. ^Quffi libido ab oculis^ ^quod 
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ficliiils « nanflmi mquaiii tnis, qmd flagitim a tofe 

corpore abfuit? Cui tu adolescentulo, ^ quern corrupte- 
lanim illecebris inetiMCBf dob ant ad audaciam fenum, 
«iit ad lilndinem ^facwan fHtttiiUsti? Qvid vere ? aapen 
cum morte superioris uxorisnovis nuptiis domum ^vacucc^^^ 
•fecissgs, nonne etiam alio incredibili scelere hoe scelus 
'Krimulasti ? Quod ego pratemittOy et facile patior «leri^ 
ne in hao oivitate 'tanH laeinoris imiiiaiilte aut eig titi w cy 
ant non vindicata esse videatur. Praetermitto ruinas for- 
tunarum tuarum, quas omnes impendere tibi ^^proximia 
idibos aentiea: ad ilia Tenio^ qam n<«i ad privatam igncH 
iniiiiam Titibrum tueroni) non ad ^Momesticam tuam 
difficultatem ac tuipitudinem, sed ad summam reipublicaB, 

.atque ad omnium, noatri^m litam salutemqae pertiBeiit. 
Fbtestne tHn i^hnjns Yite lax, CatUina, ant kufna ooeli 
Bpiritus esse jueundus, cum scias, horum esse neminem^ 
qui nesciaty te ^^pridie kalendas JanuariaSi ^^Lepido et 
TuUo eonsoHbiUy ^^atetiaae in comitio com telo? Ma- 

'^num, consnlnm et principum eivitatis interfietendornm 
'Cansa, paravisse ? Sceleri ac furori tuo ^^non mentem 

^' aliquam, aut timorem tuum, sed ^^f(Nrtunam reipublicce 

v;ob8titis8e ? Ac jam ilia omitto : ^^neque enim snat mt 
obscura, aut non multa post cbmmissa. Quoties tu me 
designatum^ quoties consulem interficere copatus es? 
^^Quot ego tnas petitiones Ita conjectaai nt vitari noD 
posse iridec@n[tur, panra qnadam deelinatione, et, at ainnt> 
-corpore efFugi? ^o^ihil agis, nihil assequeris, nihil moliris, 
j|quod mihi latere valeat in tempore ; neque tamen conari 
ac velle desiatis/^^^QOties jam tibi eztoita est 8ica*ista 

l^de manibus? Quoties vero excidit easn aliquo et elapsa 
est ? 23 Tamen ea carere diutius non potes : ^quad quidem 
quibns abs te initiata sacris ac devota sit, nesdo^ quod 
cam necesse putas consulis in corpore defigere* 

VII. Nunc vero, qua? est ista tua vita? Sic enim 
jam tecum loquar, non ut ^odio permotus esse videai^,.. 
qno debeo^ sed ut misericofdia, qa» tibi nulla debetur. 
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(TvuHTM ^pauUo imt^ in aenatami quia te el: liac tante 

fi^uentia^ ex tot tuis amieiB ac necessariis^ ^salutavit? 
Si hoc post hominum memonw contigit nemioiy ^vocis l 
ezqpeotas. eontaneliam, com sis gmYissimo judicio taoi* 
tarmtatis tfp^pmBswt T Quid, quod adventa tuo ^ ista sul 

sellia vacuefacta sunt ? Quod omnes consulares, qui titti 
persspe ad cjedem constituti fueruat> simul atqueassedist^ 

fnar^ufi xelique^ 

nint? Quo tandem ammo hoc tibi ferendum putiM?^ 
^Servi mehercle mei si me isto pacto oa^];;UereQt9 ut te 
jnetttunt twines cim tui» dMuim meam reUnquendam 
pntann : in tibi urbem non arbitraiisP Bt, si me meis 
jcivibus ^injuria suspectum tam graviter atque ofFensum 
yiderem; carere me i^eotu civium, quam i nfeatU 
fMnnittm oculis conqptci iggjiw : tn cum conacientia ace^ 
Imim tiaonim agnoscas odium omnium justum, et jam tibi 
diu debitura, dubitas, quorum mentes sensusque ^ vulneras, 
eorum aspectum praesentiamque vitare ? Si te parentea 
^mei^Bt atque odiaaent tui, neque eoa uUa ratione pla- 
care^pi&ses ; ut opinor, ab eorum oculis aliquo concederes : 
^ttnc te patria, quae communis est omnium nostrum 
parensy odit ac meiuity et jamdiu te niiiil judicat nisi de 
^parrtaidio sue cogitare. ^Hujus ta neque auetoritatem 
verebere, neque judicium sequere, neque vim pertimesces? 
Qum tecum, Catilina, sic agit, et quodammodo ^-^tacita^ 
loquitur :— Nullum aliquot jam annia fiicmus exstiitit^ nisi 
per te{ mllum flagitium sine te: tibi uni ^^multorum 
<uvium neces, tibi vexatio direptioque ^^sociorum impu- 
^ta fuit ac libera : tu non solum ad ne^gendas leg^ ae 
^7qumtione8» vemm etiam ad evertendas p^ringendasqiia 
TaluistL Superiora iUa, quamquam ferenda non fuerunt, 
tamen, ut potui> tuli : nunc vero me totam esse in metu 
propter te unum; ^^quidquid increpuerit, Catilinaaa^ 
timeri; nullum videri contra me consilium iniri poss^ 
**quod a tuo scelere abhorreat ; non est ferendum. 
.Quamobrem ^ceAe, atque. b^nc mihi timorem eripe : 
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f^ri verus, ne opprimar ; sin (akus, ut tandem aliquando 
Jtimere desinam. 

^ VIIL Hxc si tecuniy ut dhd, pstria loquatur, ^iiontie 
hnpetrare debeat, etiamsi vfan adhibere non possit? 

'Quid, quod tu te ipse ^in custodiam dedisti? Quid^ 
quody vitandse suspicionis causa^ opud ^M'.Lepidum te 
^babitare Telle dhdsti? A quo non receptus, etiam ad 
me venire ausus es : atque ut domi meae te asservarem, 
rogasti : cum a me quoque id responsum tulissesi me 
nuUo modo po&nse iisdem ^paiietibus tuto esse tecum, ^qui 
magno in peneulo fssem, quod iisdem moenibus conti- 
neremur; ad ^Q. Metellum praetorem venisti : a quo re- 
pudiatus, ad sodalem tuum, ^ virum optimum^ M. Marcel<« 
him demigrasti : quern tu ^^videlicet et ad custodiendum 
te diligentissimum, et ad suspicandum sagacissimum, et ad 
, yindicandum fortissimum fore putastir Sed quam loi^ge 
I videtur a carcere atque a vineulis abesse debere, qui se ipse 
* jam dignum custodia judicaverit ? Quae cumita sint, Cati« 
lina, dubitas, si hie ^^morari aiquo animo non potes, abire in 
aliquas terras, et vitam istam, multis suppHciis justis debi- 
tisque ereptam, fiigsB si^tudinique mandare? Refer, 
inquis, ad senatum, (id enim postulas,) et, si hie ordo 
placere sibi decreverit, te ire in exsilium, obtemperaturum 
te esse dicis. Non referam id, ^^quod abhorret a meis 
moribus : et tamen ^ikciam, ut intelligas, quid bi de te 
J sentiant. Egredere ex urbe, Catilina : libera rempublieam 
Qietu : in exsilium, si ^*hanc voeem exspeetas, proficiscere* 
^^Quid est, Catilina? ecquid attendis, ecquid animad- 
rertis borum silentium? ^^patiuntur, tacent. ^^Quid 
exspeetas auctoritatem loquentium, quorum voluntatem 
tacitorum perspicis? At si hoc idem huic adolescenti 
Optimo, ^^P.Sextio, si fortissimo viro, ^M.Marcello 
dixissem ; ^ijani mihi consuli, hoc ipso in templo, jure 
Optimo senatus vim et mauus iutulisset ; ^^^de te autem, 
Catilina, cum quiescunt, probant; cum patiuntur, de- 
cemunt ; cum tacent^ clamiot* Neque bi solum^ ^quorum 
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til^i i^i;(cto]?ijt^ igidelicet cara, vita vilisaima ; ^ aed etiam 
illi equites Romaiu, liDiiestissiini atque optimi Tiri, ce^- 

rique fortissimi cives, -'"^qufcircumstant senatum, quorum 
et freqi^ent^am vider^, et studia p^rspicerei et voces 
pauUo ante quiudire potuisti : ^quorum ego vix ^bs ^ 
jjBundiu manuis^iic tela contineo, eosdem faeile adducam, 

ut te haec, -quae jampridem vastare studes, relinquent^ 
usque ad porjtas prosoquantur. 

, IX. ^QuABfQUAi^ quid loquor? ^teutullaresfra^gat? 
tu ut iimquam te corrigas ? tu nt uUam fugam ineditere ? 

ut uUum exsilium cogites ? Utinam tibi istaia meutem 
d£l immortalea ^4jui|jt I Tametgii videe, si mea voce pef- 
territpa ise in exailium aniinum ind;uxerU, quanta temp 
pestas invidiae nobis, si minus in praesens tempus, recenti 
memoria scelerum tuorum, at in posteritatem impendeat. 

^Sed est mihi tanti ; dummodo ista ^ privatajriiL^^ftTn^faMS 
et a reipublicse periculis sejungatur. ^Sed tu ut Tkiis 
tuis commoveare, ut legum pcenas pertimescas, ^ ut tem- 
poribus reipublicae cqncedasy non est postulandum : neque 
enim is es, Catilina, ut te aut ^pudor a turpitudine^ aut 
metus a periculo, aut ratio a furore umquam revocarit- 
Quamobrem, ut saepe jam dixi, proficiscere : ac^ si mili^ 
immico, ut prsedicas, tuo conflare vis invidiam; ^recta* 
perge in exsilium: vix feram '^sermones hominum> si id^ 
feceris : vix ^'molem istius invidiae, si in exsilium ieris 
jussu consuliS) sustiuebo : sin autem ^^aervire mesB laudi 
•et glorisB mavis» egredere ^^cum importuna sceleratofusa 
manu : confer te ad Manlium : eoncita perditos cives*: 
secerne te a bonis : infer patriae bellum : exsulta ^"^impio 
latrociniO) ut a me non ejectus ad aUenos» sed invitatua 
ad tuos isse videariii. ^^Quamquam quid ego te invitem^ 
a quo jam sciam esse piwmissos, ^^qui tiM ad Pdrum 
.Aurelium praestolarentur armati? ^^Cui sciam pactam 
et eonstitutam esse cum Manlio di^m? A quo etiam 
i^aquilam illam argenteam, quam tibi^ ac tuis omn9>u8> 
perniciosam esse confido et fune^tam futuram, ^^cui donji 
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tufle sacnurimn scderam taoram constitaiuin fmty sotaun 

esse prnemissam ? ^T\\ ut ilia diutius carere possis, quam 
venerarii ad cfiBdem proficiscens> solebas? A cujus al- 
taribus saepe istam impiam daaLteram ad necem ciyiiim 
.transtuliBti? 

i X. Ibis tandem aliquando, quo te jampridem tua ista 
? cupiditas effrenata ac furiosa rapiebat. Neque enim tibi 
^haec res affert dolorem, aed quandam incredibBem Yolap- 
tatem : ad banc te amentiam natura peperit, Toluntas 
•eiercuit, fortuna servavit : numquam tu non modo otiuniy 
aed ne bellum quidem, ^nisi neflEuriuiii, concapisti : naetoa 

Ies ex i^erditis, atqve ab onini non modo fortuna, Temm 
etiam spe derelictis, conflatam improborum manum. ^Hic 
tu qua laetitia perfiruere? quibus gandiia exsultabis? 
quanta in yoluptate baoehaberey cum in tanto numero 
tuorum neque audies Tirura bonum quemquara, neque 
videbis? ^Ad hujus vitae studium meditati illi sunt, qui 
feruntur, labores tui : jacere humi, non modo ^ad obsi- 
_ dendum stuprum, rerum ettam ad fiicinus obeundum ; 

Lvigilare, non solum insidiantem somno maritorum, verum 
etiam ^ bonis occisonim* ^ Habes ubi ostentes illam prae- 
claram tuam patientiam famis, iVigoris, inopiae rerum 
omnium : quibus te brevi tempore ^confectum esse sonties. 
Tantum profeci turn, cum te a consulatu repuli> ut '-^exul 
potitts tentarey quam consul Texare rempublicam jgoaaes : 
atque ut id, qood esset a te soelerate susceptum, UUroci' 
nium potius quam bellum nominaretur. 

XI* ^NuNC, ut a me, patres conscripti, quandam prope 
jttstam patriae querimoniam detester ac depreoer: ^per- 
' cipite, quaeso, diligenter, quae dicam, et ea penitus animis 
yestris mentibusque mandate. Etenim, si meeum patria, 
quae mihi vita mea multo est carior, si cnncta Italia» si 
omnia respubllca sic loquatur: ^M. Tulli, quid agis? 
tune eum, quem esse hostem comperisti : quem ducem 
belli futurum vides: quem exspectari imperatorem in 
eastris hostium sentis^ auctorem sceleris, principem con* 
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Jttratioius> ^evocatorem aervorum et civiiun perditorum, , 
fadge jw iti eria ^ iii#b^.|e ^aoa €iiii8s«8 €^ utbe, sed iiwuMOi ; 
IB urbeni esse yideatar? Nonne himc in yineula docl»j 

non ad mortem rapi, non summo supplicio ^mactari ira- 
j^erabis ? Quid tandem impedit te ? ^ Mo^oe nuyorum ? 
At peraaepe etiam |>riyati in hac repubUca peniiciosco 
.eiyes morte multarunt. ® An leges, quae de civium Ror 
manorum supplicio ^rogatas sunt ? At num^uam in hac 
urbe Uf qui a xepnhUca defiecjeroni^ dyinm jura ^^tenu- 
esrmiL An invidiam posteiitatis times? ^^Prmtslaram 
populo Romano refers gratiam, qui te, hominem per 
te cognitum, nulla couunendatione miyomm» ^^tam mature 
jtA somnuan inq^erhun per omnes honorum .gradua extnUt, 
ei propter invidiam, ant alicujus periculi metum, salutem 
eivium tuorum negligis. Sed, siquis est invidiae metus; 
num est veJiementius ^aeYeritatis ac fortitudinis invidia, 
.qoam umiifls ae.neqiiitiee pertimescenda? An» ^mmbello 
▼astabitur Italia, vexabuntur urbes, teeta ardebunt : ^"^tum 
te non existimas invidiae ineendio conflagratujrum? 

XII. ^Hia €go saaetissimis leipublicae vodbiis, et 
eorum bominum, qui idem sentinnt, mentibns, pauca re;- 
spondebo. Ego, ^sihoc optimum factu judicarem, patres 
conscripti, Catilinam morte multari ; ^unius usuram horffi \ 
gladiatoari isti ad vivendum non dedissem* Etenim^ A 
summi viri, iet elaiissimi i^ViBs, Satumini, et Gracehorum, 
-et Flacciy et superiorum complurium sanguine non modo 
ae ncm eontattinaninty /9ed etiam ^honestarunt ; .eerte mihi 
▼erendiim non emt^ ne quid, boc ^ parrieida dvium inter- 
fecto, invidiae mihi in posteritatem redundaret. Quodsi 
ea mihi maxime impenderet; tamen hoc.anip^o semper 
fin, Qt invidiam virtote paijamt |^iam» nan invidiam'^ 
puial^em. Quamquam nonnnlfi sunt in boc ordine, qui' 
ant ea, quae imminent, non videant ; aut ea, quae vident, 
-disnmulent : ^qui ^>em Catilinaa molUbus sententiia 
.nfamnnty eonjmntionemqiie naseentem non credendo 
-corroboraverunt. Quorum auctoritatem secuti multi^ non 
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ORATIO I. 



solum improbii verum etiam imperiti) ^si in hunc anim-' 
adyertiBsem, crudeliter et 'regie ftctum esse dicerent. 

Nunc intelligo^ si iste, quo intendit, in Manliana castra 
pervenerit, ueminem tarn stultum fpre^ qui non YUifigt^ 
conjnrationem esse factam; neminem tarn improbumf 
qui non fateatitr* Hoe antem iino fnterfecto, intelligo 
banc reipublicae pestem ^paullisper reprimi, non in per- 
petttum comprimi posse. Quodsi ^^se ^^erit, secumque 
suos eduxerity et eodem ceteros nndique coUeclos naii- 
fragos aggregaverit ; exstinguetur, atque delebitur non 
modo ^^haec tam adulta reipublicae pestis, verum etiam 
stirps ac semen malorum omnium. 

XIII. Etbnim ijamdiu, patres conscripti, in his peri- 
culis conjurationis insidiisque versamur : sed, nescio ^quo 
pactOi omnium scelerum, ac veteris furoris et audaciae 
maturitas in nostri consulatus tempus erupit. Quodsi 
3 ex tanto latrocinio iste unus tolletur ; videbimur fortasse 
ad breve quoddam tempus ciira"ef metu esse relevati: 
periculum autem residebit, eT erit inclusum penitus ^in 
venis atque in yisceribus reipublicae. Ut saepe homines 
aegri morbo gravi, cum ^aestu febrique jactantur, si aquam 
gelidam biberint, primo relevari videntur ; deinde multo 
gravius vehementiusque afflictantur : sic hie morbus^ ^qui 
fest in republica, relevatus istius poena> vehementius vivis 
Ireliquis ingravescet. Quare, patres conscripti, secedant^ 
unprobi> secernant se a bonis, unum in locum oongre- 
I gentur, muroldeniquey id quod saepe jam dixi^ secemantur 
a nobis, desinaiit insidiari domi suae consuli, ''circ urns tare 
tribunal praetoris urbani, ^obsidere cum gladiis curiam* 
^malleolos et faces ad inflammandam urbem comparaie. 
^it denique inscriptum in fronte nniuseujusque civisy 
^^quid de republica sentiat. Polliceor hoc vobis, patres 
eonscriptiy tantam in nobis consulibus fore diligentiami 
tantam in vobis auctoritatem, tantam in equitibus Ro« 
manis virtutem, tantam in omnibus bonis consensionem, 
\ ut Catilinae profectione omnia patefacta, illustrate ^^op- 
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precm» viodicata esse videatis. Hisce omimbu^ Catiliua, 
^emm snmiiia xeipablicsB aalute^ et cum iaa peste ae p60>>> 
nieie^ cmnque eomm exitio, qui se tecmn OHUii sedere^ 
parricidioque junxerunt, proficiscere ad impium bellum ac 
ne£uium. Turn tu, Jupiter, qui iisdeiii» quibuaiim nmA 
^aii8[iieu8a£amulo es cpnstifaitus; quern Statoremhujus^ 
urbis atque imperii vera nominamus : hunc, et hujus^ 
socios a tuis aris ceteriaque templis, a tectia urbis. ac 
nuBiiilNU^ a vita fbrtunisque civium omnium areebia; €t 
oBUiea inimiooB bonoraiD, Imtea patri®, latrwies Italise, 
^"^scelerum foedere ioter se ac nefaria soeietate coujuuctos^ 
»ternis suppliciis vivos mortuosque mactabis. 
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'M. TULLII CICERONIS 

ORATIO 
IN L. CATILINAM 
SECUNDA, 

AD QUIRITES. 



I. ^ Tandem aliquando, ^Quirites^ L. Catilinam, furen- 
tem audacia* ^so^us anhelantem, petlem patrii^ nefarie 
molientem, vobis atque liiiic nrbi feinim flammamqne 
^minitantem, eX'^'trirbe **vel ejecimus, vel emisimus, vel 
ipsum egredientem ^verbis prosecuti sumus. ^Abiit^ 
ezc688it| evasiti erapit. Nulla jam pernieies ^a monslro 
iUo atque prodigio moenibus ipsis intra moenia compara- 
bitor. Atque hunc quidem ununiy hujus belli domestici 

I&a^emf sine eoDtroyeisia vioinius. Non enim jam inter 
latera nostra ^^sica iUa versabitur: ^^non in campo, ^^no\ 
in foro, non in curia, non denique intra domesticos parietes 
Dertimescemus. ^^Loco ille motus est, cum est ex urbe 
^epukus* Palam jam cumhostei nuUo ii^p^diftntp^ i^bel- 
Inm justnm geremns* Sine dubio perdidimus hominem, 
magnifieeque vicimus, cum ilium ex occultis insidiis in 
apertom latroeinium oonjecimus. ^^Quod vero non om- 
entum muoronem, ut Toluit, eztuliti quod yiyis nobis 
egressus est, quod ei ferrum de manibus extorsimus, quod 
incolumes elves, quod stantem urbem reliquit: quanto 
* tandem iUummoeroreafflictumesseetprofliffatumpntatis? 
Jaoet ille nunc prostratus, Quirites, et se ^^percubum atque 
abjectum esse sentit, et retorquet oculos profecto saepe ad 
banc urbem ; quam ex suis faucibus ereptam esse luget : 
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qiue qnidem laetttri mihi Tidetnr, qwNl tantem pestam 
eyomiierit forasque projeoerit O 

II. At si quis est talis, ^ quaYes esse omnes oportebat, 
qui in hoc ip^ in quo exultat et triumphat oratio mea, 
me yeh^nenter aocnet^ quod tarn capitalem hostem mm 
eomprehenderim potius, quam emiaevim : Bon eat iata meair^ 
culpa,*^ Qtiirifes, sed temporum. Intereratum esse L. Ca- j 
tiiinam, ^et gravisaimo auppUoio aifectom, jampndeni ( 
qporlebat : idque a me et mos m^}oram, et hqjua imperii ^ 
aevaitas, et re^ublica postulabat. Sed quam multos 
Ansae putatis> ^ qui, quae ego defen^gm, non credg rent ? 
quam multoa, ^qni propter atultitiam non putarent ? quam 
mnltO0y qui edam defend^iant ? quam multoa, qui propter^ 
improbitatem faverent? ^Ac si, sublato illo, depelli a } 
vobia omn^ periculum judicarem ; jampiidem ego L. Ca- 
tilinam non modo invidinlDiesBy yerum etiam yit» perioulo 
a ufftuli aigiu Sed oumyiderem^'^neyobiaquidem omnibus ^ 
re etiam tum probata, si ilium, ut erat merit us, morte mul- \ 
tasaem, fore^ ut ejus socios invidia oppressus persequi non 
^MggSm: rem hue deduzi, ut tum palam pugnaie possetisy pj 



cum hostem aperte videretis. Quern quidem ego hostem^ 
Quirites, ^ quam vehementer foris esse timendum putem^ 
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«z vffbe parum comitatns enerit. Utinam iUe oi 

secum suas copias eduxissetT^ ^ Tongilium mihi eduxit, 
' ^quern amare in prsBtexta cceperat : Publicium et Mu- 
nacium^ quorum ees ali^um contractum in popina nullum 
reipublieee motmn afferre poterat: reliquit quos yiroa? 
quanto alieno sere, quam valentes, quam nobiles ? 

IIL Itaque ego ilium ezercitum, ^pr» Gallicanis 
legionibusy et hoo ddieetu, quem in agio Pioenoet CraUico 
Q. Metellus habuit, et has copiis, quae a nolns quotidie 
comparantur, magnopere contemno; ^coUectum ex senibus 
desperatiSy-eK agresti luxuria, ex xustioia decoctoribufly :^gL 

qui '^yadimonla deserere, quam iUum exerdtum, mfrTl 
luerunt : quibus ego nun modo si "^aciem exercitus nostril 
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verum etiam si ediotum pwtorift ofteodexif9». cimidQi|t« 
^HoB, quoa video nrMtBste «a foro» quo* stve id.curiiani^ 
qaoB etiam ^in senatum venire: ^qul nitent unguentifl^ 
tfqui fulgeiU p^pura, mallem secum ^ suos milites eduxisset : 
qw fli bio pmnaaon^ anmuBDtote aou tam exec^tiua Xuuiii 
Ofto nobis, quam bo6» qui oxmituiadesenieniiity peitir 
mescendos. Atque hoc etiam sunt tiuiendi magis, quod, 
quid cogitent, me scire seutiuntyiieque tamen permoventuiw 
10 Video^ Q ui Apulia tit. Attributa^ qui baboat £truriiuii| 
qui agitim IfmumT'qm GalUcum, qui sibi bas urbaoaa 
insidias cssdis atque incendiorum depoposcerit. Omnia 
Ufluperioria. noeiia consilia ad me delata esse Beutum^s 
patefeoi ia aenatu bestornodie: CatijiiiMi qwe peBtimuit» 
profugit : hi quid exspectaiit ? ^2 Nse illi vehementer 
errant, si illam meam pristiuam lenitatem perpetuam spe* 

i'^Vfn Qdod exspeclavi, jam sum aasecutua, utvos omnes 
factam esse aperte conjurationem contra rempublicam 
yideretis. ^ Nisi vero si quis est, qui ^ Catilinse similes 
cum CatiUoua scaattre non putet N<m est jam leuitati 
; Ibous : severitatem res ipsa flagitat. Unum etiam mine 
/ concedam : exeant, proficiscantur, ne patiantur ^ desiderio 
I sui Catilinam miserttm tabescere^ demonstrabo itert 
'^^iirelia via profeetua est t si aooelerare voknty aid vespenun 
coDsequentur. O fortunatam rempublieam, ^si quidem 
banc sentinam hujus urbis ejecerit I Uno mehercule Cati- 
lina ^ exbausto> relevata mibi et reoreata fespubUcaa videtaiw 
Quid enim mali aut soderis finf^i aut exeogitari potest^ 
quod non ille conceperit ? Quis tota Italia ^ venefiousy 
quis gladiator, quis iatro, quis sicarius, quis pairioiday 
^quis testammiorum siiljector, ^quiscirouinsedptor, quis 
ganeo, ^quis nepos, quis adulter, quad mulier infiunis, quis 
corrupter juventutis, quis corruptus, quis perditus inveuiri 
potest, qui se cum Catiliua non familiajussime vizisso 
fikteatur ? Unas csdes per hosee annos sine iUo faeta 
est? Quod nefarium stuprum non per ilium? \^ Jam 
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V^M'quift tanta in iiBo umquam homine jayentalitf illeeehrtl 

fait, quanta in illo ? qui aliis fructum libidinum, aliis 
mortem parentum^ non modo impellendoy veram etiam 
acjguvandO} poUicebatur. Nime ^ero qiiam milMtO) mm 
Mdiim ex wtbey veram etiam ex agris, ingentem numenun 
perditorum hominum collegerat ? Nemo, non modo Romse, 
sed nee ullo in angulo totius Italiee, oppressus sere alieno 
fnit, quem non ad hoc incredibile sceleria fedus adaeiveriU 

V* Atq0s, nt ejus diversa stndia ^ In dissimili ratione 
pei*spicere possitis, nemo est ^ in ludo gladiatorio pauUo 
ad fiicinofl audaeior, qni se non intimnm Catilintt eaae 
ftleator: ^nemo in soena kvior et neqmor, se non 
ejusdem prope sodalem fuisse commemoret. Atqne idem 
tamen, ^stuprorum et scelerum exercitatione assuefactus, 
^ft^re^ et fame^ et siti, ae Tigiliis perfwendis, fortis ab 
istis pnedicabatur; ^cnm indnstrise sabsidia^ atqne in^ 
strumenta virtutis, in libidine audaciaque consumerentur, 
Hunc vero si sui fuerint comites secuti ; si ex urbe exierint 
despemtormn hominum flagitiosi greges ; ^ O nos beato% 
O rempuMlcam fortunatam, O praclaram laudem consu« 
latus mei I Non enim jam sunt mediocres hominum 
^ libidines, non humansB ac toierandee audaciss ; nihil cogi- 
tanty nisi esedes, nisi inoendia, nisi rapinas : patrimonia 
sua profuderunt : ^ fortunas suas abligurierunt : res eos 
jampridem, fides deficere nuper ccepit: eadem tamen 
ilia, quae erat in abundantia, libido permanet. Quodsi in 
nno et alea oomissationes solum qussrerent^ essent ilU 
quidem desperandi, sed tamen essent ferendi. Hoc vero 
quis ferre possit, inertes homines fortissimis viris insidiari, 
stultissimoa prudentissimiS) ^ elnriosos sobriis, dormientes 
yigilanttbus ? Qui nihi ^ aceubantes in conTiyiis» vino 
languidi, ^^confecti cibo, ^^sertis redimiti, unguentis obliti, 

eructant sermonibus suis caedem bonorum, atque urbis 
incendia. Qidbusegoconfidoimpendere ^^fatumaliquod; 
et poenas jamdiu improbitati, nequitise, sceleri, libidini 
debitasy aut instare jam plane, aut cert« appropinquare* 
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Olios ai BMiui ffonwnliiHM, qnoaiim ^^MiMure noa poMt^ 
tnilttkrit; ^nmi breve neeoio quod tempus, ied mMk 
saecula propagarit reipublicse. Nulla est enim natio, quam 
pertimesoamtts : nuUus rex> qui bellum populo BoiaaDO 
fluMre posiit Omnia simt eaotania ^ uniut wtate tem 
marique paoata : domesticum bellum maaet : intus insidiae 
sunt : intus inclusum periculum est : intus est hostis : cum 
bmuia ndbis^ oum amentiay euA soelere oertaQdum eei. 
Huie ego me belkn Quiritesy fNPofitecNr duoem : laaoiiMo 
inimicitias hominum perditorum. ^'^Qudti sanari poterunt, 
quacumque raUone sanabo : quae resecanda erunt» non 
petfaradpemQiemci^rilatiimaBere. PittuideattiezeHi^ 
ant quieseMit t aut^ d et in ufbei et in eadem tmeato per- 
manent ; ea, quee merentur, exspectent. 

VI. Ax etiam sunt, Quirites, qui dioant» ^ a me in ex« 
elBum ejeolnm eeie Catilinam. Qaode^nyeiboMseqBi ^ 
possem, istos ipsos ejicerem, qui hsec loquuntur. ^ Homo 
videlicet timidus et permodestus vocem consulis ferre non 
{Kitiitt: eimnl atqne ire in fflmilimn jnieuaest, ftanii^ ^ivifc 
Hesterao die^ earn domi men p«ne interfeetas essem, 
eenatum in aedem Jovis Statoris vocavi : rem omnem ad 
patres conscriptoa detuli. Quo oum Catilina venissety 
ijaisenm senator ^ppeUavit? qnassalutavit? '^qvisdeniqae 
ita aspexit, nt perditum eivem^ ae non potius nt knporta- 
nissimum hostem? Quin etiam principes ejus ordinis 
partem iilam sabseUiemm, ad qnam iUe acoesserat^ nndam 
atque inanem nliqnerunt* Hio ego ^ vehemens ille consaly 
qui verbo cives in exsilium ejicio, quaesivi a Catilina, an 
nocturno conventu apud M* Lcecam fuisseti necne. Cum 
iBe, ^homo andacissimns^ consei^tia oanrieiiifly primo 
reticuisset : patefeci cetera. ^ Quid ea nocte egisset, quid 
•in proximam constituisset, quemadni(3dum esset ei ratio 
totius belli descripta^ edocni. Cum hsesitarety eam tme- 
retnr ; qusesivi, quid dnbitaret eo proficisci, quo jampridem 
pararat : cum arma, cum secures, cum fasces, cum tubas, 
cum ■ signa miiitaria, cum aquilam illam argenteam> cui 
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llle efiam saerarimn soelemm doui mm feeemt, Spirent 

esse praemissam. i^In exsilium ejiciebam, quern jam in* 
grefisum esse in bellum videbam I £teiiiiiif credo, Manliuf 
iste oenturioy ^qui in agro FesuUmo oastn poaoiti bcUm 
populo Ronmio sao nooiiiie indizit : et ffia eaitrfi nmio 
non Catiiinam ducem exspectant : et ille, ejectus in ex- 
aiiium, se ^-^Massiiiam, non in baec castra conferet 

VIL O OOKDITIONSM mueraaii, non mode adninia* 
-trandae, verum etiam conservandae reipublicae ! Nunc, si 
L. Catilina, consiliis, laboribus> periculis meis ^ circum- 
diunia aedebOitata% subilo pettimntrity Beslentea »iitai- 
▼erity deMmierit aiioB, eoasilkim bettom lboiandiab|eeerit, 
hoc cursu scale ris et belli, iter ad fugam atque in ex- 
silium converteht : non ille a me ^spoliatus armis audacis, 
non obstup^aetaa ac pertenritna mea diligantia, non de 
ape oonataqne depulsufs sed ^indemnatns, innoeenfl, in 
•exsilium ejectus a consule vi et minis, esse dicetur: et 
moktp qniiliam»Bikoc fec^it^ non improbam, sedmiseEum; 
me non diligentiiaimum oonsnlem, sed cradeliflsimnm ty^ 
rannum existimari velint. '^Est mihitanti, Quirites, hujus 
invidise falsse atque iniquae tempestatem subire, dummodo 
awbia hujns horribilis belliacnefarii pericnlam depellatnr. 
•Dieatmr aane gectns esse a me, dimmodo eat In exsiliam. 
Sed mihi credite, non est iturus. Numquam ego a diis 
immortalibus optabo, Quirites, invidise meae levandae causa, 
nt L. Catiiinam duoere exercitom boftium, *atqne in amis 
Tolitare audiatis : sed triduo tamen audietis : multoque ' 
magis illud timeo, ne mihi sit^invidiosum aliquando, quod 
ilium emiserim potiuS) qnam quod ejecerim. Sed cum 
sint homines, qui ilium, ^cum profbotus sit, ejectum esse 
dicant, iidem, si interfectus esset, quid dicerent ? Quara- 
quam isii, qui Catiiinam Massiliam ire dictitant, non tarn 
boo qneruntnrt quam verentur. Nemo est istorum ^tam 
ndsericors, qui ilium non ad Manlium, quam ad MasslU- 
enses ire malit. Ille autem, si mehercule ^hoc, quod agit, 
munquam ante cogitasset, tamen latrocinantem se interfici 
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Nunc yetOf cum, ei nibil 

ftdhiic praeter ipsius voluntatem cogitationemque accideritj 
nisi quod ^^vivis nobis Roma profectus est; optemus 
potiufly ut eat in exsiliuniy quam quenunur. 

VII|. Sad cvr tamdin de ttno boste loquimur : et de eo 
hoste, qui jam fatetur se esse hostera ; et quem, quia, quod 
semper vol ui, murus ^interest^ non timeo: de his> qui 
disi^ialanty qui Romae remanent^ qui nobiscum sunt, 
nibil dicimus ? Quos quidem ego, si ullo modo fieri pes* 
sit, 2 non tarn ulcisci studeo, quam sanare, et ipsos placare 
reipublicae ; neque, id quare fieri non possit, si me audire 
▼olenty intelligo. Ezponam euim vobis, Quiritesy ^ex 
quibus generibus bominum istffi copisB eompairentur: 
^deinde singulis medicinam consilii atque orationis meae, 
si quam potero, afferam. Unum genus est ^orum, qui 
^magno in sere alieno, miyoreseliam possessiones babent : 
quarum amore adducti, dissolvi nullo modo possunt* 
^Horum hominum species est honestissima (sunt enim 
loeupktes) ; ^ voluntas yero» et causa impudentissima. ^ Ta 
agris, tu aedificiis, tu argento, tu familia, tu rebus omnibus 
ornatus et copiosus sis : et dubites de possessione '-^detra- 
bere, acquirere ad fidem ? Quid enim exspectas ? bellum ? 
quid? ergOy in vastatione omnium, tuas possessiones 
^^saerosanetas futuras putas ? ^^an tabulas novas ? errant, 
qui istas a Catilina exspectant. ^^Meo beneficio tabulas 
novae proferentur, verum auctionarise. Neque enim isti, 
qui possessiones babent, alia ratione ulla salvi esse possunt. 
^^Quod si maturius facere voluissent, neque (id quod 
stultissimum est) eertare cum usuris fructibus pnediorum ; 
^^et locupletioribus bis et melioribus civibus uteremur. 
Sed bosce bomines minime puto pertimescendos, quod aut 
deduci de sententia possunt ; aut, si permanebunt, i^magis 
milii videntur vota facturi contra rempubiicam, quam arma 
laturi* 

IX. Altbrxtm genus esteorum, qui,quamquam premun- 
tur sere alieno, ^ dominationem tamen exspectant : rerum 
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peitartnUa cctpsequi ie po8ae*<arlntr8iitaT. ^Qnitmshee 

preecipiendum videtur, unum scilicet et idem, quod ceteris 
omnibus, ^ut desj^rent, 9» id, quod conantur^ icoosequi 
BPW* ^priivmia cmniunitme ipsuiiL yigU«re» adesqey pro- 
Tidere j^ejpuUicae : deinde ^magnos animos ei»e .in hoi^ 

viris, magnamconcordiam, maxiiuammultitudinem, rnagnas 

prseterea copias militum : deoa d^nique immprtales byj^ 
invicto popubj el^rissiooLq imp^nq^ pvlch^nrunaa nvhU 
contra ^tantam vim sceleris, praesentes auxilium ea^e 
laturos. Quodsi jam sint id, quod cum summo furore 
Cupiunt) adepti; nnax iUi ia cinere. urbis, ^ BauguiAe 
clyiiuDy ^qusB meiite cons^elerata ac nefaria concupienint, 
consules se, aedictatores, ant etiam reges sperant futuros ? 
Non vident id se cupere, quod si adepti fuerint, fugitive 
alicuiy aut gladiatori ^concedi Decesse sit? Tertium 
genus ^est state jam affectoniy sed tamen ezerdtatione 
robustum: quo ex genere est ipse Manlius, cui nune 
Catilina succedit. Hi sunt liomines ex iis coloniis^ ^^quas 
SuUa constituit; ^^quas ego unirersas civium esse opti- 
monun et fortissimorum virorum sentio: sed tamen hi 
sunt coloni, qui se in insperatis repentinisque pecuniis 
sumtuosius insolentiusquejactarunt. Hi, dum sedificaut, 
^ tamquam beati ; ^^diun pr8ediis» lecticis» familiis m agn is ^ 
eonyiviis apparatis delectantur; in tantum ees alienum 
inciderunt, ut, si ^-^salvi esse velint, Sulla sit iis ab inferis 
excitandus: qui etiam nonuullos agrestes> ^''^ homines 
tenues atque egentes> in eandem illam ^^spem rapinarum 
veterum impulenint. Quos ego utrosque, Quirites, in 
eodem geiiere praedatorum direptoruiuque pono. Sed eos 
•boo moneo : desinant furere, ac ^^proscriptioues et dicta- 
taras cogitate. ^^Tantus enim illorum tempomm dolor 
inustus est civitati, ut jam ista non modo homines, sed 
l^ne pecudes quidem mihi passura^ esse videantur. 

X. ^QuARTUM genus est sane varium, et mistum, et 
turbidentum: ^quijampridempremuntur; qui numquanpi 
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cmeigeiii x qui jMyrtim^ inertia^ ^partim male gerendo iie« 
goti<H pivtiiii etiam iiiiiitibai» ^in yttere am ilimo nMit" 
lant : qui ^vadimottiiay judiciis, proseriplioiiibiw bonorvm 
drfatigati, permulti et ex urbe, et ex agris se in ilia castra 
oonferre dicuntur. HMoe ego non taon milites acreBf 
qmm ^initiatofei knto* ease MrlMtror. Qui homiamt 
'^priinum, ^si stare non possunt, corruant : sed ita, ut non 
modo civitas, sed ae yicini quidem proximi sentiant. Nam 
illiid mm inteUigOy q«amobreBi| ^aa virere honeale non 
poeaunt, perire ittrfiiter TeKnt: ant eur minora dolora 
perituros se cum multis, quam si soli pereant, arbitrentur. 
Quintum genua eat panicidarumy sicariorum, deniqua 
omniam fiMMaorotomm : q«aaegoa Cadlina ^^^oonwroeot 
Nam neque divelli ab eo possunt: et pereant sane in 
latrocinio, quoniam sunt ita multi, ut eos capere career 
non potait. ^^Poatramum autem genua eat, non aolom 
numeroy yeanam etiam genara ipso atque vita: ^qnod 
proprium est Catilinae, de ejus delectu, immo vero ^^de 
complexu ejus ac sinu ; quos pexo capillo, nitidos, aut 
imberbeSy aut ^^bene barbatoa videda: ^^manieatia et ta^ 
laribna tnniob ; ^^velia anueloay non togis : qoonim omnia 
industria vitae, et vigilandi labor in ^^'antelucanis coenis 
expromitur. In his gregibus oumes aleatores, omnes adul* 
teri» omnea impuri impudieique venantur : hi pueri tarn 
lepidi ac delicati, non aolum canture et ealtare, sed etiam 
sicas vibrare, et spargere venena didicerunt: qui nisi 
exeunt, nisi pereunt, etiamsi Catilina perierity acitote hoe 
in repubUoa ^aeminanum CatHinarum fotunun. Verum* 
tamen quid sibi bti miseri volunt ? Quopactoilli i^Apen- 
ninum, atque ilias pruinas ac nives perferent ? Nisi ideireo 
ae facilitta hiemem toleratuvoa patent, quod ^nuda in oon- 
▼tviia aahare didieerant* 

XI. O BELLUM ^magnopere pertimescendum, cum banc 
sit habiturua Catilina scortorum oobortem prsetoriaml 
Inatruite nune, Quiriteay contra haa tam prsdaraa Catfline 
copiaa veatra prsnridia, vestrosque exercitus ; et primum 
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gladiatori illi ^eonfeeto et smnAo oontnks imp6»lor«iq«# 
▼estros opponite: defnde, eontm 'iHrai na^f^gOTttm 

cgectam ac debilitatam manum, florem totius Italise ac 
lobar educite. ^ Jam yero urbes coloniarum, ac muBtoipia» 



eeteras copias, ^ornftBtenta, prasidia vestra, enm ilUus 
latronis inopia atque egestate conferre debeo. Sed bi, 
omiisis his rebus omnibusy ^quibus hob suf^MdiliAmar, «get 
ffle» B&aBtay equidbus Rmnmis^ populo^ vrbe, rnnak^ 
^vectigalibus, cuncta Italia, provinciis omnibus, exteris 
nationibus : si, his rebus omissis, ipsas causas» quae inter 
se eoliffigunty ^eontendere ve^ua ; ex eo ipso, quaM vaMe 
iHi jaceanty intelligere possuimis. Ex bae enim parte 
pudor pugnat, illinc ^petulantia: hinc pudicitia, illinc 
staprum : hinc fides, illinc fraudatio ; hinc pictas, illinc 
seelaa: Hnc ^constantia, iUinc forert bine bonesiM^ 
ilUne turpitudo : hinc ^^conthientia, illinc libido: denique 
eequitas, temperautia, fortitude, prudentia> virtutes omnes> 
eertant cum iniquitate, cum luxuria, cum fgnaTia, cm 
temeritate, cum vitiis omnibus: postremo ^^copia earn 
egestate, **bona ratio cum perdita, mens sana cum amentia, 
bona denique spes cum omnium rerum desperatione con- 
fligit In bujosmodi certamine ac prsefio^ nonne, etiamsi 
^^bomfaium studfa deflciant, dii ipsi immortales cogent ab 
his praeclarissimis virtutibus tot et tanta vitia superari ? 

XIL QuiB cum ita sint, Quirites, vos, ^quemadmodum 
jam antea, Teatra tecta custodiis tigililsqiie defendHet 
mihi, ut ^urbi sine vestro moto, ac sine ullo tumultu, 
satis esset praesidii, consultum ac provisiun est. Coloni 
omnes ^municipesque vestri, c^ovdb a me focti ^de 
bac noctuma excurrione CatOinsBy facile ui^es suaa 
finesque defendent : gladiatores, quam sibi ille maximam 
manum et certissimam fore putavit, ^quamquam meliore 
auimo sunt, quam pars patridormn, potestate tam» noa- 
tra contfnebuntur. ^Q. MeteHus, quem ego prospiefiena 
hoc in agrum Gallicanum Picenumque praemisi, ^aut 




lis sttfestribtis. NeqacT«r« 
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opprimet hominem, aut omnes ejus motus conatusqud 
prohibebit. ^Reliquis autem de rebus constitueiidisy map 
turandis, agendis, jam ad senatum referemus, quern Tocari 
videtis. ^Nunc illos, qui in urbe remanserunt, ^^atque 
adeo qui contra urbis salutem, omniumque vestrCUn, in 
mrbe a Catilinarelictisttnty quamquam sunt hostesy tameii» 
quia nati sunt cives, ^^monitos eos etiam atque etiam volo. 
Mea lenitas adhuc si cui ^^solutior visa est, hoc exspec- 
tavit, ut id) quod latebat, eromperet. ^^Quod reliquom 
est, jam non possum oblivisci, meam banc esse patriam, 
me horum esse consulem ; mihi aut cum his vivendum, 
aut pro his esse moriendum. NuUus est portae custos : 
nullus insidiator visa : si qui ezire yolunty consulere sibi 
possunt. i^Qui vero in urbe se commoyerit, cujus ego 
non mode factum, sed inceptum ullum conatumve contra 
patriam deprehendero : sentiet in hac urbe esse consules 
yigilanteS) esse egregios ^^magistratu8» esse fortem sena- 
tum, esse arma, esse carcerem, quem vindieem nefa- 
riorum ac mauifestorum scelerum nuyores nostri esse vo- 
luerunti 

XIII. Atque haec omnia sic i^ntur, Quirites^ ut res 

maximae minimo motu, pericula summa nullo tumultu, 
beilum intestinum ac domesticumy post hominum memo- 
riam erudelissimum ac maximum, ^me uno togato duce et 
imperatore, sedetur. Quod ego sic administrabo, Qui- 
ritesy ut, si uUo modo fieri poterit, ne improbus quidem 
quisquam in bac urbe poenam sui sceleris sufferat. Sed 
siyis manifestae audaciee, si impendens patriie periculum 
me necessario de hac animi lenitate ^deduxerit : illudpro- 
fecto perficiam, quod in tanto et tarn insidioso bello vix 
pptandum yidetur, ut ne quis bonus intereat, paucorumque 
pcena yos jam omnes salvi esse possitis. Quae quidem 
ego neque mea prudentia, neque humanis consiliis fretus 
polUceor yobis, Quirites ; sed multis, et non dubiis deorum 
immortalium ^significationibus, quibus ego ducibus in banc 
spem senteutiamque sum ingressus : qui jam non procul, 
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ut quondam solebant» ^ab externo hoste atque Ioiiginquo> 
fled hio.^pnesentes suo nanune atque auzilio sua templa 
atque urbis tecta defendant ; ^qnos yos, Quirites, precari, 
venerari, atque implorare debetis, ut, quam urbem pul- 
chenimain, florentissimam, potentissimamque esse volue- 
nint» hanc omnibiu hostium oopiis terra marique superatif , 
a perditissimorum civium uefario scelere defendant 
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I. Remfublicam^ Quirites, vitamque omnium vestrum^ 
'bona, fortunasy conjuges, liberosque yestrosi atque ^hoc 
domicilium clarissimi imperii, fortunatissimam pulcherri- 
mamque urbem, ^hodierno die, deorum immortalium 
summo erga yos amore, laboribiu, con^iliis, periculisque 
meisy ex flamma atque ferroy ac p»ne ex faucibus fitti 
ereptam, et vobis conservatam ac restitutam videtis. ^Et, 
ai uon minus nobis jucundi atque ^illustres sunt ii dies, 
quibus conservamuTy quam quibus naseimur ; quodsa- 
lutis eerta Isetitia est, nascendi incerta conditio : et quod 
7 sine sensu naseimur, cumvoluptate servamur: profecto, 
quoniam ^illumy qui banc urbem condidit^ad deos immor* 
tales ^beneyolentia famaque sustulimus; esse apud ros 
posterosque vestros in honore debebit ^^is, qui eandem 
banc urbem eonditam amplificatamque servavit. Nam toti 
urbiy ^^tempUsi deiubris, tectis ac moenibus subjectoa prope 
jam ignes cireumdatosque restinximas : iidemque gladios in 
rempublicam destrictos retudimus, mucronesque eorum ab 
ji^;uUs vestris dejecimus. ^^Q\m quoniam in senatu illus- 
trata, pateftetay comperta sunt per me, vobis jam expo- 
nam breviter, Quiiites, ut et quanta, et ^'quam manifesta, 
et qua ratione investigata et comprebensa sint, vos, qui 
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ignoratisy ^^6x actis scire possitis. Principio, ^^ut Cati- 

lina paucis ante diebiis erupit ex urbe, cum sceleris sui 
socios, kujusce nefarii belli acerrimos duces, Eonue re- 
liquisset; semper vigilaviy et providi, Quiritesy quemad- 
modum in tantb et tam absccmditis insidiis salvi esse 

possemus. 

II. Nam tunif ^ cum ex urbe Catilinam ejiciebaiUy (noa 
enim jam vereor hujus verbi invidiamy cam ^illa magis 
sit timenda, quod vivus exierit,) sed tum, cum ilium ^ex- 
termiuari volebam, aut reliquam conjuratorum manum 
aimul exituram, aut eos, qui restitissent, infirmos sine illo 
ac debiles fore putabam. ^At ego, ut vidi, quos maximo 
furore et scelere esse inflaiumatos sciebam, eos nobiscum 
esse, et Romae reiuausisse : in eo omnes dies noctesque 
consumsiy ut, ^quid agerent, quid molirentar, sentirem ac 
▼iderem : ut, quoniam anribus vestris, propter incredibilem 
magnitudinem sceleris, miaorem fidem faceret oratio 
mea, ^rem ita comprehenderemy ut tum demum animis 
salttti vestrae provideretisy cum ocuUs maleficium ipsum 
videretis. Itaque ^ut comperi, legates Allobrogum, 
belli Transalpini, et tumultus Gallici excitandi causa, 
^a P. Lentulo esse soliicitatos eosque in Galliam ad sues 
etvesy i^eodemque itinere» ^^cum Uteris mandalisquey ad 
Catilinam esse missos, comitemque lis adjunctum Vul- 
turcium, atque huic datas esse ^d Catilinam literas ; facul- 
tatem milii oblatam putaviy ut, quod erat difficiHimum^ 
quodque ego semper ^^optabam a diis immortalibusy tofa 
res non solum a me, sed etiam a scnatu, et a vobis ma- 
nifesto deprehenderetur. Itaque hesteruo die ^^L. Flae- 
cam et C. Pomtinum pretores, fortissimos atque amaa- 
tissimoB reipublicae viros, ad me vocavi : rem omnem 
exposui : quid fieri placeret, ostendi. Illi autem, ^^qui 
omnia de republica prseelara atque egregia sentirent, sine 
recusatioiiey ac sine ulla mora nq^um suscq>erunt» et* 
i^cum ad^esperasceret, occuUe ad ^^pontem Mulvium per* 
venerunty atque, ibi, iu proximis villis, ita ^'bipartito fue- 

c 2 
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runt, ut Tiberis inter eos, et pons intoresset. Eodem autera 
et ipsif sine cujusquam suspicione, multos fortes viros 
eduzenmty et ego ^^ex prafectura Reatina complures de- 
lectofl adolesoentes, quorum opera in republiea assidue 
utor, prsesidio cum gladiis miseram. Interim ^^tertia fere 
vigilia exacta» cum jam pontem Mulvium ^magno comi- 
tatu legati Allobrogum ingredi incipereiit» unaque Vultur- 
cius, fit in eos impetus : educuntur et ab illis gladii, et 
a nostris : res erat praetoribus nota soils : ignorabatur a 
ceteris. 

III. TuM 9 ^intenrentu Pomtini aique Flaccl, pugna, quae 

erat commissa, sedatur. Literae, quaecumque erant in 
eo comitatu, integris signis, prsetoribus traduntur : ^ipsi, 
comprehensi, ad me^ ^cum jam dilucesceret^ dedncuiitar. 
Atque homm omnium sceleram ^improbissimum machi- 
natorem Cimbrum Gabinium, statim ad me, nihildum 
suspicantem^ vocavi. Deinde Item arcessitur L. StatiliuSy 
et post eum C* Cethegus; tardissime autem ^Lentulas 
venit, • credo quod literis dandis, ^praeter consuetudinem, 
proxima nocte vigilarat. Cum vero summls ac clarissimis 
hiyns civitatis virisy qui, audita re, frequentes ad me 
mane convenerant, literas a me prius aperiri, quam ad 
senatum ^deferri, placeret; ne, ^si nihil esset inventum, 
temere a me tantus tumultus injectus eivitati videretur ; 
n^Ti me esse &cturum, ut de periculo publico non ad 
consilium publicum rem integram deferrem. Etenim, 
Quirites, si ea, ^"^quae erant ad me dolata, reperta non 
essent; tamen ego non arbitrabar in tantis reipublicse 
periculis mihi esse nimiam diligentiam pertimeseendam. 
Senatum frequentem celeriter, utvidistis, ^^coegi. Atque 
iaterea statim, admonitu Allobrogum, C. Sulpieium, prae- 
torem, fortem yirum, misi, qui ex sedibus Cethegi, ^^si 
quid telorum esset, efferret: ex 'quibus iUe maximum 
sicarum numerum et gladiorum extulit. 

IV. Introduxi Vulturcium sine Gallis: ^fidem ei 
publicam, jussu senatus, dedi : hortatus sum, ut ea, quae 
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sciiety nine iimore indicaret. Turn iUe, cam vix se ex 

magno timore '^recreasset, dixit: a P. Lentulo se habere 
ad Catilinam ^mandata et literasy ut servorum praBsidio 
^uteretur, et ad urbem quamprimum com exercitu acce-** 
deret ; ^id autem eo consilio, ut, cum urbem omnibus ex 
partibus, quemadmodum descriptum distributumque erat, 
iacendissent, csedemque infinity civium fecissent, ^praesto 
esset ille^ qui et fugientes exdperet, et se cum his urbanip 
ducibus conjungeret Introducti autem Galli, "^jusjuran- 
dum sibi et literas a P. Lentulo, Cethego> Statilio ad 
suam gentem datas esse dixerunt: atque ita sibi ab bis, 
et a ^L. Cassio esse praescriptuii^ ut equitatum in Italiam 
quamprimum mitterent : '-^pedestres sibi copias non defu- 
toras: Lentulum autem ^^sibi confirmasse) ex fatis Sibyl* 
liais aruspicmnque leaponsisy se. esse ^^tertium ilium 
Comelium, ad quem regnum hujus urbis atque imperium' 
pervenire esset necesse : i^cjnnam ante se et Sullam 
fuiBse; eundemque dixisse, ^^fatalem hunc esse annum 
ad inteiitum hujus urbis atque imperii^ qui esset decimus 
annus. Impost virginum absolutionem, ^^post Capitolii 
autem ineensionem vicesimus. Hane autem Cethego cum 
ceteris controversiam fuisse dixerunt, quod Lentulo et 
aliisy csedem ^^Satumalibus fieri, atque urbem incendi 
plaeeret ; Cethego nimium id longum ^^videri. 

V* Ac> ^ne longum sit, Quirites, tabellas proferri jus^ 
simusy qu8B a quoque dicebantur datsB. Frimum. ostendi-^ 
mus Cethego ^signum : cognoyit. Nos linum incidimus : 
legimus. Erat scriptum ipsius manu Allobrogum senatui 
et populo, sese, ^quae eorum legatis contonasset, esse 
fiEietarum: orare, ut item ilU facerent, quae sibi legati 
eorum recepissent. Tum Cethegus, qui paullo ante aliquid 
*tamen de gladiis ac sicis, quae apud ipsum erant depre- 
heiisae, respondisset, dixissetque se semper ^bonorum 
fmamentorum studiosum fuisse, 'recitatis Uteris debili* 
tatus atque abjectus, conscientia convictus, repente con- 

C S 
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inmit* Introductns Statilius, 'cognovit rfgnum et moirain 

suam. Recitatae sunt tabellae in eandem fere sententiam ; 
eonfefi8U8 e»t Turn ostendi tabellas Lentulo ; et quiesiviy 
^cognosceretne signum? annuit. J^t yero» inquanii mgaam 
notvaoy imago avi tui^ ^clamshni viri, qui amayit ^^unke 
patriam et cives suos ; quae quidem te a tanto scelere 
etiam muta revocare debuit. ^^Leguntur eadem ratione 
ad Benatiiiii AUobrogum populumque litem : si quid de 
his rebus dicere vellet, feci potestateiu, Atque ille primo 
quidem ^^negavit: postautem aliquanto, toto jam indicxo 
exposito atque edito> surrezit: qusesivit a Gallis, ^^quid 
sibi esset cum iis : quamobrem domum suam veuissent ; 
itemque a Vultureio : qui cum illi breviter constanterque 
respondissenty per quern ad eum> quotiesque venissent» 
quaesissentque ab eo^ ^^nihilne seeum esset de fatis Sibyl- 
linis locutos : tam iHc subito, ^^scelere demens, quanta 
vis conscientiae esset, ostendit. Nam, cum id posset in- 
fitiariy repehte praeter opinionem omnium confessus est* 
i^Ita eum non hkkIo ingenium illud, et diceudi exercitatio^ 
qua semper valuit, sed etiam, propter yimseelerbinaiii- 
festi atque deprehensi, impudentia, qua superabat omnes, 
improbitasque defecit Vulturcius vero subito proferri 
Ktteras atque aperiri jussit, quas sibi a Lentulo ad Cati* 
linam datas esse dicebat. Atque ibi ^vehementissime 
perturbatus Lentulus, tamen et signum suum et mauum 
cognovit. ^^£rant autem scripted sine nomineysed ita: 
Qui siniy ex eo, quern ad te misi, cognosces. Cura, ut 
vir sis, et -*^quem in locum sis progressus cogita, et vide 
quid jam tibi sit necesse. Cura, ut omnium tibi auxilia 
adjungas, etiam infimorum." Gabinius deiode intro- 
ductus, cum primo impudenter respondere cospisset, ad 
extrenium nihil ex iis, quae Galli 2- iiisiiiuilabant, negavit. 
Ae mihi quidem, Quirites, cum ilia certissima sunt visa 
argumenta atque indicia sceleris, tabell»> signa, iinqij 
denique uniuscuj usque confessio ; turn multo ilia certiora, 
color, oculi^ vultus, tacitumitas* ^'^Sic eaim obstupu- 
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mxdf 816 tenam iiitii6tMuitar» sic furtim nottiiumqaaiii 
inter 0e adspMelMffity ut non jam ab alHs indieari, aed 

indicare se ipsi viderentur. 

VI. Indiciis ^expositis atque editis, Quiritesy senatum 
^ODflvliu, ^de siimma rqpublica quid fieri plaeeret^ Diete 
sunt principibus ^acenimffi ac fortissimiB sententisB, 
quas senatus sine ulla varietate est consecutus. Et 
quoniam mmdum est ^perscnptom senatus eonsaltum, ex 
memoria vobisy Qmrites, quid senatus e^uruerity eatponanu 
Primum ^mihi gratiae verbis amplissimis aguntur, quod 
virtute, consilio, providentia mea, respublica periculis sit 
mairimM liberata:. deinde L. FlacMsus et C* Pomtunis 
pnetores, quod eorum opera forti fidetique usus essem, 
merito ac jure laudantiir: atque etiam ^viro forti, collegae 
meo, laus impertitur, quod eos, qui hujus conjurationis 
partidpes fuissent, ^a suis et reipuMicae eoanliis remo» 
▼isset. Atque ita oensuemnt, ut P. LentuhiB, ^cnm se 
prsetura abdicasset, turn ^^in custodiam traderetur : item- 
que «ti C« Cethegusy L* Statilius, P. Gabinius, qui omnea 
pnesentes enm^ In eustodiam tnulerentnr: atque idm 
hoc decretum est in L. Cassium, qui sibi procurationem 
incendendae urbis depoposcerat : in M. Caeparium, cui 
ad soUieitandos pastores Apuliam esse attributam, erat 
indieatum: in P* Furium, qui est ^ex his eolonis, qnos 
Fesulas L. Sulla deduxit : in Q. Manlium Chilonem, qui 
una cum hoc Furio semper erat ^^ia hac AUobrogum sol- 
Ueitatione versatos : in P. Umbrenuniy ^^libertiniun homi- 
nem, a quo primun GaUos ad Gabinium ^perductoe esse 
constabat. Atque ea lenitate senatus est usus, Quiritesy 
ut ex tanta coi^jurationey tantaque vi ac muititudine do- 
neetieoram hostium, i^novem hominum perditissimorum 
poena republica oonserrata, reUquorum mentes sanari 
posse arbitraretur. Atque etiam I'^supplicatio diis immor- 
talibusy pro singuiari eorum meritOy meo nomine decreta 
esty Qnirites quod mihi primum post banc urbem con- 
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flitam ^togato contigit : et his decreta verbis e8t> Quod 
lirbem inoendiisy csdde cives, Italiam bdlo liberassenb" 

Quae supplicatio si cum ceteris conferatur, Quirites, 20 hoc 
intersit, quod cetera bene gesta, haBC uiia» conservata 
republican constituta est Atque illud^ quod faciendum 
primum fuity ^factum atque transactom est Nam P. 
Lentulus, quamquam^^patefactus indiciis et coufessionibus 
suis» judiciosenatusy non mode praetoris jus, yerumetiam 
dyis amiserat ; tamen magistratu se abdicavii : ^ut qw 
religio C. Mario, clarissimo viro, non fuerat^ quo minus 
C. Glauciain» de quo Diliii nomiDaiiiu erat decretum, prae- 
torem occiderety ea bos religic»ie in i»ivato P. Lentulo 
puniendo liberaremur. 

VII. Nunc, quoniam, (Juirites, sceleratissimi pericuk)- 
sissimique belli nefarios duces ^captos jam et eompre« 
hensos tenetisy existimare debetisy omues Catilinse copias^ 
omnes spes atque opes, bis depukis urbis pericalis, conci* 
disse. 2Queni quidem ego cum ex urbe pellebam, hoc 
proyidebamanimo^ Qttjri(;es» remoto Catilinay nec mihi esse 
P. Lentuli ^scmmumy ^nec L* Cassii adipem, uec Cetbegi 
I'uriosam temeritatem perlimescendam. *Ille erat unus 
timendus ex his omnibus^ sed tamdiui dum moeoibus urbis 

* 

eontinebalur. Omnia norat ^omnium aditus tenebat; 
appellare, tentare, sollicitare potemt, audebat; ^erat ei 

consilium ad facinus aptum : consilio autciii ne(]ue lingua, 
neque manus deerat. ^Jam ad certas res couficiendas 
eertos homines delectos ac descriptos habebat. Neque 
vero, cum aliquid mandaverat, confectum putabat. ^Nihil 
erat, quod non ip^ie obtret, occurreret, vigilareti labojraret: 
^frigusy sitim, famem ferre poterat Hunc ego homineim 
11 tarn acrem, tarn paratum, tarn audaeem, tarn callidum» 
tarn in scelere vigilantem, tain ^^'in perditis rebus diligen- 
tem> nisi ex domesticis iusidiis in casLrensc latrocinium 
compulissem, (dioam id, quod sentio, Quiriles,) non £Mdle 
hanc tantam molem mali a cendcibus yestris depulissem. 
13 ^OQ ille nobis Saturnalia constituisset, neque tauto ante 
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exitii et fati diem reipublicn denuntiasset, ^'^neque commit 
tussety ut signuai» ut littera sii»» testes denique manifesii 
sceleris deprehenderentur. Qu» nanc, illo absente, sic 
gesta sunt, ut nullum in privata domo furtum umquam 
ait tam palam inventum, quam lisec tanta ia republica 
oonjuratio manifesto inventa atque deprehensa est* Quodsi 
Catilina in urbe ad hanc diem remansisset : quamquam^ 
quoad fuit, omnibus ejus coDsiliis ^^occurri atque obstiti^ 
tameDy ut levissime dicam^ dimicandum nobis cum illo 
fuisset, neque nos umqaam, dum ille in urbe hostis Aiis- 
set, tantis periculis rempublicam, tauta pace, tanto otio, 
tanto silentioy Jiberassemus. 

VIII. QuAMQUAM haec omma» Quirites, ita sunt a me 
administrata, ut deorum immortalium ^nutn atque consi* 
lio et gesta et pro visa esse videantur. Idque cum 2 con- 
jectura consequi possumus, quod vix videtur humani con- 
silii tantarum rerum gubeniatio esse potuisse : tum vero 
*ita pnesentes bis temporibus opem et auxilium nobis 
tulerunt, ut eos paene oculis videre possemus ^Nam, ut 
ilia omittam, ^visas noctumo tempore ab oocidente facesi 
aidoiemque ooeliy ^ut fulminum jactus, ^ut teme motus, 
ut cetera, quae tam multa, nobis consulibus, facta sunt, 
ut hsdCf quss nunc fiunt, ^canere dii immortales vide* 
rentur : boo certey Quirites, quod sum dicturus» neque 
prsBteimittendum, neque relinquendum est Nam profecto 
memoria tenetis, ^ Cotta et Torquato consulibus^ ^^com- 
plures in Capitolio res ^^de ccelo esse percussasi cum 
et ^simulacra deorum immortalium ^^depulsa sunt» et 
statuae veterum bominum dejectae, et I'^legum aera lique- 
facta. Tactus est etiam ille, qui hanc urbem condidi^ 
Romulus: ^^quem inauratumin Capitolio parvum atque 
laetentem, uberibus lupinis inbiantem, fuisse meministis. 
Quo quidem tempore, cum aruspices ^^ex tota Etruria 
convenissent, caedes atque incendia, et legum interitumy 
et bellum civile ac domesticumi totius urbis atque im- 
perii oceaitim appropinquare dixerunt^ nisi dii immortaIe$ 
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Omni ratione plaeati> suo namine prope fata ipsa flexis- 
sent. Itaque flloram responris tane et ^ludi dbeeem per 

dies facti sunt, neque res ulla, quae ^^ad placandum deos 
pertineret, prsetermissaest: iidemquejusserunty simulacrum 
Jovb &cere ^^hnajus, et in eitcebo ooHoeate} et contny 
atque ante fuerat, ad mrientem convertere : ae se sperare 
dixerunt, si illud signum, quod videtis, solis ortum, et 
forumy cnriamque conspiceret, fore, ut ea consilia, quae 
ebun essent tnita contra salntem arbis atque imperii 
^^Hhi st r arentn r, at a senatu populoque Romano perspiei 
possent. Atque illud ita coUocandum consules illi 221oea- 
rerunt; sed tanta fuit operis tarditas> ut neque a ^supe- 
rioribus eonsndibus^ neque a noMs ante hodienium diem 
collocaretur. 

IX* Hic quis potest esse, Quirites, ^ tarn aversus a vero^ 
tam pmeepSy tam mente eaptas, qui neget, haec omma^ 
quae yidemus, prsecipueque lumc nrbem^ deorum nnmop* 
talium nutu atque potestate administrari ? Etenim cum 
esset ita responsum, csedes, incendia, interitumque reipub- 
lice comparariy ^ et ea a perditis civibus ; quae tam pn^ter 
raagnitadinem sceleram nonnnllis incredibilia Tidebantur, 
ea non modo cogitata a nefariis civibus, verum etiam 
suscepta esse sensistis. ^ Illud vero nonne ita praesena 
et/tf at nata Jovis Optnni Maximi faetmn ease videatar, 
nt, cum hodiemo die ^mane per forum meo jussu et con- 
jurati, et ^ eorum indices, in aedem Concordia? duceren- 
tur, eo ipso tempore signum statueretur? Quo eoUocato^ 
atque ad tos senatumqae eonyerso, omnia et mrntasy et 
vos, quse erant contra salutem omnium cogitata, illustrata 
et patefacta vidistis. Quo etiam majore sunt isti odio 
MippIi<»oqae dignit qui non solum vestris domicMMs atqoe 
tectis, sed etiam deoram ^templis atque ddabria s«it fo- 
nestos ac nefarios ignes inferre conati. ^Quibus ego si me 
restitisse dicam, nimium mihi sumam, et non sim ferendus* 
^lUe, iiie Jupiter vestitit s ille Capitolium, ilie Imo templa, 
iUehanc urbesiyiUe noa omnes sal voa esse Tidoit. Dliaegcf 
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LortalibuB ducibns ^haac uentem, Quiriles, voluntas 
q«6raacq^,a^lleadllMteDtaiIKtieia ^Jani 
▼ero IDa ADolm^iim solHcitatio sic a Lentulo ceterisque 
domesticis hostibus suscepta, tantares tarn dementer cre- 
dita et igaotis el barbarisy ooauttUMUBque Mtem nmnqnaai 
esaent profeoto, nisi a dik iminortalibua huic tantsB aiida* 
ciae consilium esset ereptum. Quid vero? ^^ut homines 
Galli, ex civitate male pacata, quaa gena una restat, quae 







111 







alary ^spem inqierii el leram ampfiflsimanim vdtro nfai a 

patriciis hominibus oblatam negligerent, vestramque salu- 
tern ^^suis opibua anleponerenl; id non divinilua iaduin 
€886 patati8? i^praaerliiii qui nos non pugnandiH aed lap 
oendo superareni ? 

X. QuAMOBREM, Quirites, quoniam ^ad omnia pulvina- 
ria suppliealio deerela eat, ^celebralole iUos dka com 
eonjugibiis ac liberia veslriB. Nam mnlli ssBpe famioraa 
diis immortalibus justi habiti sunt ac debiti, sed profecto 
jnsliores numquam. Erepti enim ex cruddiaaimo ac mi* 
aerrimo inlerila^ el erepli sine eaede* sine sanguine* sine 
«Berclla» sine dimieslioney 'logati, me nno logalo dnee 
et imperatore, vicistis. Etenim recordamini, Quirites, 
omnes civilea diaaensiones, neque solum eas» quas audistis, 
sed el has* qnas ▼os m eli psi menunistis el yidislis. ^h. 
Sulla P. Sulpicium oppressit ; «K nrbe ejecit C. Marium, 
^custodem hujus urbis, multosque fortes viros partim ^iecit 
ei eiyilal^ perlim inleranil. ^Cn^OctaTins, consul, annis 
ex vxbe oellegia snmn ezpulil: ^omnis hie loens aoervis 
corporum et civium sanguine redundavit. Superavit post- 
ea Cinna cum Mario; tum vero, ^darissimis viris inter- 
Ibotisy hunina dvilalia ezstincta snnl. Ullus higns 
iMotte erudelitatem postea 9ii^: nee did quidem opus 
eity •quanta deminutione civium, et quanta calamitate rei- 
publiesB. Dissensit ^^M. Lefudus a clarissimo et fortis- 
ilmo vivo, Q. Catido; attnlH non laa ipsius inleritas 
veipublic8B luctum, quam ceterorum* . ^^Atfae iBss di^ 
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aeosiones, Quiritcs, quae non ad delendam, sed ad com- 
mutandam rempublicam ^pertinereiit: (non ^^ilii nuUam 
esse rempublicain, sed ia ea, quae esset, se ease priucipes : 
neque banc urbem conflagrare, sed se in liac ur])e florere 
voluerunt;) atque ill% tamen oiunes disseuDiones, quarum 
nuUa exitittm reipublictt ^^quaeuvit^ ejusiuodi fuerunty ut 
non reoondliatione concordiasy sed interoecione cinum 
dijudicatae sint. In hoc auteui uno post honiinuiii memoir 
nam maxinio crttdelissimoque bello^ quale bellam nulla 
umquam barbaria ^'cuui sua g(>nte gesstl, qao in hello lex 
base fuit a Lentulo, CaUlina, Cassio, Cetliego ^"constituta, 
ttt omnes^ qui salva urbe salvi esse posseiity in liostium 
numero duoerentur ; ita me gessi, Qniritesy ut omnes salvi 
conservaremini : et cum hostes vestri . tan turn civium 
8Up(?rfaturuin putassent, quantum iiiiinitse caedi restitisset, 
tantumautem urbis, quantum ilamma ^^obireuon potuisset; 
et urbem^ et cives integros incolumesque servavL 

XT. QuiBus ipro taniis rebus, Quiriies, nullum ego a 
vobis praemium virtutis, nullum insignc honoris, nullum 
monumentum laudis postulo, praeterquam hujus diei me* 
moriam sempiternam. In animis ego yestris omnes tri« 
umphos meos, omnia -ornamenta honoris, monumenta 
gloriae, laudis insignia^ condi et coUocari volo. ^ Nihil me . 
mutum potest delectare» nihil taoitum, nihil denique hujos* 
modi» quod etiam minus digni assequi possint. Memoria 
vestra, Quirites, "^nostrae res alentiir, scrmonibus crescent, 
litterarum monumentis inveterascent et corroborabuutur ; 
^eandemique diem intelligo, et ad salutem urbisi quam 
spero aeternam fore, et ad memoriam consulatus mei pro* 
pagandani : unoque tempore in hac republica duos cives 
ezstitissey ^ quorum alter fines vestri imperii, non terraei 
aed coeli regionibus terminaret; alter ejusdem imperii 
domicilium sedemque servaret. 

XII. Sed, quoniam earum rerum, quas ego gessi> non 
^ est eadem fortuna atque conditio, qufls illorum, qui externa 
•Mla .gesserunt; quod mihi cum his vivendum sit, quos 
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yici ac subegi ; ^ isti hostes aut interfectos aut oppressor 
reliquerunt: vestrum esl^ Quiritesi ^si ceteris tna facta 
prosmit, mihi mea ne quando obsint^ providere. ^Mentes 
enim hominum audacissiiiiorura scelerat(£ ac nefariae ne 
Yobis nocere possent, ego providi : ne mihi uoceant, ves- 
trum est proyidere. Qoamquaniy Quirites, mihi quidem 
ipsi nihil jam ^ab istis noceri potest. Magnum enim est 
^in bonis prsesidiuui, cjuod mihi in perpetuum comparatum 
est: magna est in republica dignitasi quae me semper tadta 
defendet: magna vis est oonsdentifls, quam qui negligent, 
cum me violare volent, "se ijisi indicabunt. Est etiam in 
nobis ^is animus, Quihtes, ut non modo nuUius audaciae 
eedamus> sed etiam omnes improbos nltro semper laces, 
samns* Quodsi omnis impetus domesticorum hostium, 
depulsus a vobis, se in me unum ^converterit ; vobis erit 
providendum, Quirites» ^^qua conditione posthac eos esse 
▼elitiSy qui se pro salute vestra obtulerint invidise pericui. 
lisque omnibus* Mihi quidem ipsi quid est, quod jam 
^^ad vitae fructum possit acquiri, praesertim cum neque in 
honore yestro> neque in gloria virtutis, ^quidquam videam 
altius, quo quidem mihi libeat adscendere ? Ulud per* 
ficiam profecto, Quirites, ut ^^ea, quae gessi in consu. 
latu» privatus tuear atque ornem : ut, si qua est invidia in 
eonservanda republica suseepta, Isedat iniddos, ^^mihi 
valeat ad gloriam. Denique ita me in republica tract- 
abo, ^^ut meminerim semper quae gesserim, curemque, ut 
ea virtute, non casu, gesta esse videantur. Yos, QuiriteSi 
quoniam jam nox est, veneramini ilium Jovem, custodem 
hujus urbis ac vestrCim, atque in vestra tecta discedite : et 
eay quamquam jam periculum est depulsum, tamen eeque 
ac pripri nocte, custodiis vigiliisque defendite. Id ne 
▼obis diutius faciendum sit, atque ut in perpetua pace 
esse possitisi providebo, Quirites* 
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I. ViBEOf patres conscriptiy in me omnium vestriim 
^ora atque ociilos esse oonTenos : video vos non solum de 
vestro ac reipnblicse veium etbon, ^si id depulsam sit, de 
meo periculo esse sollicitos. Est mihi jucunda in malis, 
et grata in dolor e, vestra erga me voluntas: sed eam, per 
deoB immortalesi qusoMH ^depomte, atque^ obliti salutis 
mese, de vobis ac de Kberis restris oo^tate. Mihi quidem 
si ^haec conditio consulatus data est, iit omnes acerbitates, 
onines dolores cruciatusque perferrem ; feram non solum 
fortit^9 sed etiam libenter» dummodo meis labcmbus robis 
populoque Romano 'dignitas sahisque paiiatur. Ego sum 
ille consul, patres conscripti, cui ^non forum, in quo omnis 
lequltas continetur; ^non campus> ^^consularibus auspidis 
consecratns; non curia, ^Uumumm auxHium omnittm 
gentium ; ^^non domus, commune perfugium ; i^non lectus, 
ad quietem datus ; non denique ^^hBbc sedes honoris, um- 
quam vacua mortis piericulo atque insidiis fuit. Ego 
^multa taeui, multa pertuli^ muHa concessit multa meo 
quodam dolore, ^^in vestro timore, sanavi. Nunc, si hunc 
exitum consulatus mei dii immortales esse voluerunt, ut 
TOfly patres conscripti^ populumque Romanum ex casde 
i^miserrima; conjugesi liberosque yestros^ virginesque Ves- 
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idles ^ex acerbissiiiia vezati<me; templa atque deliibray 
kaM puleheminani patriam omnium nostrten ez feedisriiiia 
flanmia ; totam Italiam ex bello et vastitate eriperem : 
^qaeecumque mihi uni proponetur fortuna» subeatur. Ete- 
niniy si P. Lentulus suum nomeD, ^inductus a vatibuB) 
^^ftlale a4 pemideiii reipaUieA fore putavit; cur ego 
non Iseter mcum coDsulatum ad salutem reipublicas prope 
fatalem exstitisse ? 

IL QuARSy patres eonseriptiy coiumlite vobis, ^prospt* 
eite patriae, coneervaie roe, conjuges, Uberos, fortunasque 
vestras; populi Romani nomen salutemque defendite: mihi 
parcere, ac de me cogitare desinite. Nam primum debeo 
sperare, 'onmes deosy qui haic urbi prosident, ^pro eo 
mihi, ac mereor, relaturos gratiam esse : deinde, '^si quid 
obtigeritj aequo animo paratoque moriar* ^Neque eoim 
taifm mors forti viro potest acddere, ^neqae inmiatura 
eoBsnlari, nee mtsera ^sapienti. Nee tamen ego sam 
^ille ferreus, qui ^fratris carissimi atque amantissinii prae- 
sentis moerore non moveary horumque omnium lacrymis^ 
a'quibQS me ^^cireumsessam videtis* Neque meam men- * 
tem non domnm seepe reroeat ^^eanminmta nxor, ^abjeeta 
metu filia, et ^-^parvulus filius^ quern mihi videtur i**am- 
pleeti respubUca tamquam obsidem consulatus mei : neque 
iUe^ qui) exspeotaas hujus esitmn diei) adstat in eonspeetu * 
meo, ^^gener. >^Moveor bis rebus omnibns, sed in earn 
partem, ut salvi sint vobiscum omnes, etiamsi vis aliqua 
me i^resserity podus qnam et illi et nos una cam re* 
paMIca pereamns. Quare, patres eonscriptiy ^^incnmbite 
ad reipublicae salutem : circumspieite omnes procellas, 
qu8B impendent^ nisi providetis. i^Non Tib. Gracchus, 
qui itemm tribanus plelns fieri yoluit : non C. Gracchus, 
qui agrarioB conoitare conatus est: non L« Satuminua, 
qui C. Memmium occidit, in discrimen aliquod, atque in 
vestrae severitatis judicium adducitur. ^^Tenentur ii, qui 
ad uriHs inc^diumi ad yestram omnium csedem, ad Cad* 
Haam accipiendum, Romse restitarunt: tenentur literal, 
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9igna, manus, denique uniuscujusque confessio: ^OgoUici- 
tantur AUobroges: servitia excitaotur: Catilioaarcessitur: 
id est initum coii8ilium» ut^ inteifectis omnibuBy nemo ne 
ad deploranduiii (|uideru reipublicae nomen, atque ad la- 
mentandam tauti imperii calauiitateiii relinquatur. 

IIL Use omnia indices detulerunt, ^ rei oonfessi sunt : 
TOB mnltis jam indiciis jndicaalis: primum, quod mihi 
gratias egistis ^singularibus verbis; et ^mea virtu te atque 
diiigentia perditorum hominum patefactam esse conju- 
rationem deoreyisUs : ^deinde quod P. Lenlulum, ut se 
abdicaret prsetura, co^stis : turn quod eum, et ceterooy 
^de quibus judicastis, in custodiam dandos censuistis : 
maximeque quod meo nomine suppUcationem decrevistiS} 
iqui honos ^togato habitus ante me est nemini: postremo 
hesteriio die praemia legatis Allobrogum, Titcxjue Vulturcio 
dedistis amplissima. Quae sunt omnia ejusmodi, ut ii, qui 
in custodiam nominatim dati sunt» sine uUa dubitatione a 
Yobis ^damnati esse videantur. ^Sed ego institui refene 
ad vos, patres eonscripti, tamquam integrum, et de facto, 
quid judicetisy et de pcBna, quid censeatis. ^lila preedicam, 
qusB sunt consulis. Ego magnum in republica ^^^versari 
furorem, et nova qusedam misceri et concitari mala jam* 
pridem videbam : sed hanc tantam tam eidtiosam haberi 
• eoiguTationem a ciyibus, numquam putavi. Nunc^ quid* 
quid est, ^^quocumqueyestne mentes indinant atque sen- 
ten tiae, ^2gtatuendum vobis ante noctem est- Quantum 
faciuus ad vos delatumsit, videtis: ^^huic si paueos putatis 
affines esse, vehementer erratis. Latins opinione dissemi- 
natum est hoc malum: ^^manavit non, solum per Italiam^ 
verum etiam tianscendit Alpes, et, obscure serpens, 
multas jam proviucias occupavit. Id opprimi i^susten- 
tando ac prolatando nullo pacto potest* Quaeumque 
vatione placet, celeriter yobis yindicandum est. 

IV. Video duas adhuc ^esse sententias; unam D. Si- 
laniy qui censet» eos^ ^qui hsec delere conati suntf moite 
esse multandos : alteram Cmaris, ^qui mortis poeaam 
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removet, ceterorum suppliciorum omnes acerbitates am« 
plecdtur. Uterque et ^pro sua dignitate, et pro rerum 
magnitudine in sumiiia severitate yenatur. <^ Alter eos, 
qui nos omnes, qui populuni Romanum vita privare conati 
9unty qui delere imperium^ qui populi Romani nomen ex** 
stinguerey punctuin temporis frui yita, et ^hoc commani 
spirituy non putat oportere : atque hoc genus poenee sfepe 
in improbos cives in liac republica esse usurpatuiii record- 
atur. ^Alter intelligity mortem a diis immortaiibus non 
esse sui^licii causa constitutam: sed aut 'necessitatem 
natursBy aut laborum ac miseriarum quietem esse. Itaque 
earn ^^sapientes numquam inviti, fortes etiam saepe libenter 

oppetiveruut. Vincula vero, et ea sempiterna, certe ad 
singulareni pcenam ndarii sceleris inventa sunt. ^^Muni* 
cipiis disperdri jubet. Habere videtur ista res iniqui« 
tatem^siimperare velis; difficultatem>sirogare: decernatur 
tamen, si placet, ^^^o enim susoipiam, ety ut sperof 
reperiamy qui id» quod salutis omnium causa statueritisi 
non patent esse suae dignitatis recusare. '^Adjungit gra- 
vem poenam municipibus» si quis eorum vincula ruperit ; 
i^iiorribiles custodias circumdat, et dignascelere hominum 
perditorum sancit^ ne quis eorum pcenam, quos condemnatf 
aut per senatum, aut per populum levare possit. Eripit 
etiam spem, quae sola honiinem in miseriis cousolari solet. 
i^Bona praeterea publican jubet: yitam solam relinquit 
nefariis hominibus: ^quam si eripuisset, multos, uno 
dolore, animi atque corporis, et omnes scelerum pcenas 
ademisset. ^^liaqne, ut aliqua in vita formido improbis 
esset positay apud inferos ejusmodi quaedam illi antiqui 
supplicia inipiis constituta esse voluerunt: quod 22 vide- 
licet intelligebanty his remotis^ non esse mortem ipsam 
pertimescendam. 

y. NiTNCy patres conscript!, ego ^mea, yideo, quid 
intersit. Si eritis secuti sententiam C. Caesaris, quoniam 
^hanc is in repubUca viam, quae popularis habetur^ secu- 
tus es^ for^se minus erunti ^hoQ avctQre et cognitorct 
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hujttsee sententiae^ mihi ^populares impetus pertimescendL 
Stii ^illam alteram; ^nesdOy an amplius mihi negotii con- 

trahatur. 7 Sed tamen meorum periculorum rationes uti- 
litas reipublicaB vincat. ^Habemus enim a C. Caesare, 
•icnt ^ipsins dignitaa et majoram gus amplitude postula- 
haty sententianiy tamquam obsidem perpetuae in rempnb* 
licam voluntatis. ^^Intellectum est, quid intersit inter 
levitatem concionatorum, et animum vera popularem, sar 
luti populi consulentem. Video de ^^istisy qui se populsrea 
haberi volunt, abesse ^^non neminem, ne de capite vide- 
licet civiura Romanorum sententiam ferat. Is et i^nudius- 
tertius in custodiam cives Romanos ^'^dedit, et suppli- 
eationem mihi decrevity et ^^indices hestemo die maximis 
praemiis afFecit. ^ Jam hoc nemini dubium est, qui reo 
cu8todiam> ^^quaesitori gratulationemy indici prsemium 
deoreyit, quid de tota re et causa judicarit ^^At vero 

Csesar intelligit, legem Semproniam esse de civibus 
Romanis constitutam : qui autem reipublicae sit hostis, 
eum civem esse nuilo modo posse : denique ^^ipsum lato- 
rem legis Sempronissy jussu populi, pcenas reipublicae de- 
pendisse. ^Idem ipsumLentnlum, largitorem et prodigum, 
non putat, cum de pernicie populi Romani, exitio hujus 
urbisy tarn acerbe^ tamque crudeiiter cogitarit» appellari 
posse popularem. Itaque ^^homo mitissimus atque lenis- 
simus non dubitat P.Lentulum aetemis tenebris ylnculisque 
mandare; ^^et sancit in posterum, ne quis liujus supplicio 
levando se jactare, et ^in pernicie populiRomani posthac 
popularis esse possit. ^Adjungit etiam publicationem 
bonorum, ut onines animi cruciatus et corporis, etiam 
egestas ac mendicitas consequatur. 

VL ^QuAMOBEBM fAve hoc statueritisy dederitis mihi 
comitem ad concionem, populo carum atque jueundum : 
sive Silani sententiam sequi malueritis, facile me atque 
vos a crudelitatis vituperatione defendetis> ^ atque obtinebo, 
earn multo leniorem fuisse/ Quamquam, patres conscriptiy 
qusB potest esse in tanti seeleris immanitate punienda 
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iSnidelitaa? ^£go enim de meo Eeosa judieo. ^Naa ite 
mihi salra republica Tobiscum perfrui liceat, ut ego, quod 
in hac causa vehemeotior sum, non atrocitate aoimi 
moveor, (qiiis enim est me mitior?) sed singulari quadam 
humanHate et miflerieoTdia. ^Videor enim ndhi haiie 
urbem videre, lucem orbis terrarum, atque ^arcem omnium 
gentium, subito uno incendio concidentem : cerno animo 
^sepalta in patria mieeros atque insepultoa aeerm civinmt 
^▼mator ndhi ante ocnlos aspectue Cetiiegi, et furor in 
vestra caede bacchantis. Cum vero ^mihi proposui reg- 
nantem Lentulum» sicut ipse se ex fatis sperasse confessus 
est, ^^purporatum esse huiic Gab|niimi, com exerdtif 
▼enlsse CatiHnam, turn lamenta^nem matramfjamyias, 
tum fugam virginum atque puerorum, ac ^Wexationem 
virginum Vestalium perhorresoo: et, quia mihi ^^vehe- 
menter hsBC lidentar misera atque misenuiday ideiroo in 
eo8, qui ea perficere voluerunt, me severum ▼ehementem- 
que i^prcebebo. Etenim quaBro^ si quis paterfamilias, 
liberis suis a servo interfectis, uxore occisa, incensa domo> 
suppfioium ^de servis non quam aeerbissimum sumserit; 
utmm is clemens ac misericors, an inhumanissimus et 
erudelissimus esse videatur? ^*^Mihi vero importunus 
ae ferreusi qui non dolore ao erudatu ^^nocentls suum 
ddlorem cruciatumque lenient Sic nos in his liominibus, 
qui nos, qui conjuges, qui liberos nostros trucidare vol* 
uerunt : qui singulas uniuscuj usque nostrum domos» et 
^ lioe universum reipuMiesB domicilium ddere eonati sunt : 
^^qui id egerunt, ut gentem AUobrogum in vestigiis hujus 
urbis, atque in cinere deflagrati imperii collocarent: si 
vehementissimi fuerimusi misericordes babebimur: sin re-, 
missiores esse n^uerimus, summn nobis crudelitatis ^^in 
patri® ciTiumque pemicie fiuaia subeunda est Nisi yero 
cuipiam 20 L. Caesar, vir fortissimus et amantissimus rei- 
publicae, ^^crudelior nudiustertius visus est, cum ^sororis 
su», feminse etectissimse, ^ virum» prsesentem et audientem, 
vita privandum esse dixit; ^^cum avum jussu consuli^ 
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interfectuniy fiUmnque ejus impaberem, l^^um a patre 
mlnum, in earoere necatum esse dixit* ^Qaornm quod 

simile factum? Quod ^Sinitum delendae reipublicae con- 
silium ? Largitionis voluntas turn in republica versata 
esty et partiom qusulam confentio* Atque illo tempore 
^hujus ayus Lentuli, clarissimus yir> annatus Graecfaum 
est persecutus: ille etiain grave turn vulnus accepit, ^^ne 
quid de summa republica minueretur ; ^Mc ad evertenda 
fimdamenta reipublic» Gallos arcessiti servitia concitat, 
Catilinam voeat; attributt nos tniddandos Cetbego, ceteros 
cives interficiendos Gabinio, urbem inflanmiandam Cassio, 
totam Italiam vastandam diripiendamque Catilinae* Ve- 
reminiy censeoy^ ne. in boo scejere tamjmmani ac nefondo^ 
^aliquid severius statuisse videamiui ; cum multo magis 
sit verendum, ne ^remissione poenae crudeles in j^atriam, 
quam ne severitate animadversionis nimis vehementes in 
aoarbissimds bostes foisse videamur. 

VII. Sed ea, ^ quae exaudio, patres conscripti, dissimu* 
lare non possum. ^ Jaciuntur enim voces, quae perveniunt 
ad aures meas, ^eonim, qui vereri videntur, ut babeam 
satis prsssidii ad ea, quae yos statueritis bodierno die^ 
transigunda. Omnia '^et pro visa, et parata, ct constituta 
sunt, patres conscripti^ cum mea summa cura atque dili- 
gentia, ^tum multo etiam miyore populi Romani ad sum- 
mum imperium retiuendum, et ad communes fortunas con« 
servandas, voluntate. Omnes adsunt omnium ordinum 
bominesy omnium denique aetatum: plenum est forum, 
plena templa circa forum^ pleni omnes aditus ^bujus loci 
ac templi* Causa enim est post urbem conditam bsec 
inventa sola, in qua omnes sentirent unum atque idem, 
^praeter eos^ qui cum sibi viderent esse pereundum, cum 
omnibus potius^ quam soH perire voluerunt. Hosce ego 
bomtnes excipio et secemo libenter: neque enim in im- 
proborum civium, sed in acerbissimorum hostium numero 
babendos puto* Ceteri veroy dii immortalesi qua fre- 
quentia, quo studio^ ^qua virtute conuviuiiem di^tatm 
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Balutemqae eonBentiuiit? Quid ego hie equitee Ronmnos 
eommemorem ? ®Qui vobis ita summam ordinis consilii- 
que concedunt, ut vobiscum de amore reipublicae certent: 
quo6» ^^ex multorum annorum dissensione ^^ad hujus ox^ 
dinis societatem eoncordiamqne revoeatos, hodiernus dies 
vobiscum atque ^-haec causa conjungit: quam conjunctio- 
nem si> in consulatu ^^confirmatam meo> perpetuam in 
repubtiea tenuerimus ; eonfirmo vobis, i^nullum posthac 
tnalum civile ae domesticum ad ullam reipublicae partem 
esse venturum. Pari studio defendendae reipublicae con- 
venisse video ^^tribunos aerarios, fortissimos viros; ^^scri« 
bas item uqiversos; quos ^^cum easu h»c dies ad sBrarium 
frequentasset, video ^^ab exspcctatione sortis ad commu- 
nem salutem esse converses. Omnis ingenuorum adest 
multitudoy etiam tenuissimoram. Quis est enim, cui noli 
hsec templa, aspectas-urbis, possessio libertatis, lux denique 
haec ipsa, et hoc commune patriae solum, cum sit carum, 
turn vero dulce atque jucundum? 

VIIL Opxrjb pretium est^ patres conscriptiy ^libertino- , 
rum hominum studia cognoscere ; 'qui, virtute sua fortu- 
nam civitatis consecuti, banc vere suam patriam esse judi- 
cant: quam ^quidam hinc nati> et summo nati loco, non 
patriam suaniy sed urbem hostium esse judicaverunt. Sed 
^quid ego liujusce ordinis homines eommemorem, quos 
privatae fortunse, quos communis respublica, quos denique 
libertas ea, quae .dulcissima est, ad salutiem patriae defen- 
dendam excitavit? Servus est nemo, ^qui modo tolerabili 
conditione sit servitutis, qui non audaciam civium perhor- 
rescat ; qui non haec stare cupiat ; qui non tantum, quan- 
tum audet, et quantum potest, conferat ad commnnem 
salutem, ^voluntatis. Quare si quem vestrikm ^forte com- 
raovet hoc, quod auditum est, lenonem quendam Lentuli 
^concursare circum tabernas, pretio sperare soUicitari 
posse animos egentium atque imperitorum ; est id quidem 
cceptum atque tentatum; sed 'nulli sunt invent! ism ant 
iortuna miseri, aut voluntate perditi, qui non ^^ipsum 
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ilhun sellte atque opens et quaestus quotidiani locum ; qui 

non cubile ac lectulum suum; qui denique non ^^cursum 
hum otiosum vitae susBy salvum esse vellent. Multo vero 
mttfimit pars eonim» qui in tabeniis sunt ; immo Tero» (id 
enim potius est dicendum,) genus hoc universum, aman- 
tisstimum est otii: etenim i-omue eorum instrumentum, 
omnis opera ac quaestus^ frequentia civium sustinetur, 
alitur otio : quorum di quaestus, ^^ocdusis tabeniis, minui 
•olety ^**quid tandem incensis futurum est? Quae cum ita 
uatf patres conscripti, vobis populi Romani praesidia non 
desunt: tos ne popuio Romano deesse videaaiini, pro- 
▼idete* 

IX. Habetis 1 consulem ex plurimis periculis et insidiis, 
•atque ex media morte, non ad vitam suam, sed ad salutem 
▼estram reserratum: omnes ordines ad conservandam 
rempublicam ^mente, ToluntatCy studio^ virtute, voce, con- 
sentiunt: obsessa facibus et telis impiae conjurationis, 
'vobis supples manus teudit patria communis : vobis se, 
vobb vitam omnium civium^ vobis arcem et Capitolium, 
vobis ^aras Penatium, vobis ^illum ignem Vestas perpetuum 
ac ^sempiternum, vobis omnia templa deorum atque delu- 
bfa» vobis muros atque urbis tecta commendat. Praeterea 
de vestra vita, de conjugum vestiamm ac liberorum anima, 
de fortunis omnium, de sedibus, ^de focis vestris, hodienio 
die vobis judicandum est Habetis ^dueem memorem 
vestri, oblitum sui; ^quae non semper facultas datur: 
habetis omnes ordines, omnes homines, universum populum 
Romanum, id quod ^^ia dvili causa hodienio die priniuni 
videmus, unum atque idem sentientem. Cogitate, quantis 
laboribus fundatum imperium, quanta virtute stabiiitam 
Jibertatem, quanta deorum benigpitate ^^auctas exaggera- 
tasque fortunas ^^una nox paene delerit. Id ne umquani 
posthac non modo confici, sed ne cogitari quidem possit a 
dvibus, hodiemo die providendum est. Atque haec,' non 
ttt vofly qui mihi studio paene praecurritis, excitarem, 
locutus sum : sed ut mea vox, quae debet ^^esse in repub« 
Uca princepsy officio functa consulari videretun 
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X. Nunc ante quant, patres conscripti, ad sententiam 
redeOf de me panea dicam* ^ Ego, quanta manus est con- 

juratorum, quam videtis esse permagnam, tantam me in- 
imicorum multitudinem suscepiisse video: sed earn esse 
judieo ^turpem et infinuam, eontemtam et abjeetam. 
^Quod si aliquando, aKcujus furore et seelere ^eonettata, 
manus ista plus valuerit, quam vestra ac reipublicae dig- 
nitas; me tamen meorum factorum atque consiliorum 
numquam, patres conseripti, poenitebit* Etenim mors, 
quam illi mihi fortasse mfnitantur, omnibus est parata : 
^vitse tantam laudem, quanta vos me vestris decretis ho- 
nestastisy nemo est assecutus. Ceteris enim ^semper bene 
^gestasy mihi uni conservatae reipubliesB gratulationem 
decrevistis. Sit '^Scipio elarus ille, cujus consilio atque 
virtute Hannibal in Africam redire, atque ex Italia deoe- 
dere coactus est : ometur Walter ezimia laude Africanus, 
qui duas urbes huie imperio infestissimas, Carthaginem 
Numantiamque, delevit: habeatur vir egregius, ^^L. 
PauUus ille, cujus currunqi rex potentissimus quondam 
et nobilissimusy Ferses, honestavit : sit in sBtema gloria 
Marius, qui ^^bis Italiam obsidione et metu servitutis liber- 
avit: anteponatur omnibus ^^Pompeius, cujus res gestae 
atque virtutesy^^^iisdem, quibus solis cursus^ regionibus ac 
terminis oontinentur. Erit profecto inter horum laudes 
i^aliquid loci nostree glorise : nicd forte majus est patefacere 
nobis provincial, quo exire possimus, quam curare, ut 
etiam ilii, qui absunt, habeant, ^^quo victores revertantur. 
• Quamquam est ^^uno loco conditio melior extemsB yic- 
toriae, quam domesticae ; quod hostes alienigenae ^^aut 
oppressi serviunty aut recepti beneficio se obligatos putant : 
qui autem ex numero civium» dementia aliqua depravatiy 
hostes patriae semel esse cceperunty eos, cum a pemicie 
reipublicae repuleris, nee vi coercere, nec beneficio placare 
possis. Quare mihi cum perditis civibus aeternum bellum 
snseeptum esse video; quod ego yestro, bonorumque 
omnium ausilio^ memoriaque tantorum periculorum, qu» 
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non modo in hoc populo, qui servatus est, sed etlam in 
omnium gentium sermonibus ac mentibus semper hserebit^ 
a me atque a meis faeile propulsari posse confido. Neque 
ulla profecto tanta via reperietur, quse conjunctionem 
vestram equitumque Romanonim, et ^^tantam conspira- 
tionem bonorum omnium perfringere et labefactare possit. 

XI. QuJB cum ita sint, patres conscript!, ^pro imperio, 
'pro exerdtUy^pro provincia, quamneglexi, ^protriumpho, 
ceterisque laudis insignibus, quae sunt a me, propter urbis 
yestrseque salutis custodiam, repudiata, ^pro clientelis hos- 
pitiisque provincialibus, qusB tamen urbanis opibus non 
minore labore tueor, quam comparo : pro his igitur omni* 
bus rebus, ^pro meis in vos singularibus studiis, proque 
haCy quam conspicitis, ad consenrandam rempublicam 
diligentia» nihil aliud a vobis, nisi hujus temporis, totius- 
que mei consulatus memoriam postulo : ^ quae dum erit 
vestris mentibus infixa, firmissimo me muro septum esse 
arbitrabor. Quodsi meam spem vis improbonun ^fefellerit 
atque superaverit ; commendo yobisparvum meumfilium : 
•cui profecto satis erit praesidii, non solum ad ealutem, 
verum etiam ad dignitatem, si ejus, qui hsc omnia suo 
solus periculo conseryaverit, ilium esse filium memineritis. 
Quapropter ^Me summa salute vestra, populique Romani, 
patres conscripti, de vestris conjugibus acliberis, ^Mearis 
ac focis, de fanis ac templis, de totius urbis tectis ac 
sedibus, de imperio^ de libertste, de salute Italiae^ deque 
Wuniversa republica, decemite i^^diligenter, ut instituistis, 
ac fortiter. Habetis enim eum consulem, qui et parere 
vestris deeretis non dubitet; et ea, quad statueritis, quoad 
vivet, defendere et ^^per se ipsum preestare possit 
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L (1.) ^Si quid est in me ingeniiy judicesy quod sentia 

quam sit exiguum ; aut si qua exercitatio dicendi, ^in qua 
me non infitior mediocriter esse versatum ; aut si ^hujusce 
rei ratio aliqua» ab optimarnm artium studiia ac diaciplina 
profeota, a qua ego nullum confiteor eetatis mess tempua 
abhor^uisse : earum rerum omnium vel in j^rimis ^hic A. 
Licinius fructum a me ^repetere prope suo jure debet* 
' 7 Nam quoad longissime potest mens mea respieere spatium 
pneteriti tempoiis, et ^pueritifle memoriam recordari ulti* 
mam, inde usque repetens, hunc video mi hi principcm, et 
ad susoipiendam, et ^ad ingrediendam rationem korum 
studiorum exstitisse. Quod si haec vox, hujus kortatu prae- 
ceptisque ^^conformata, nonnuUis aliquando saluti fuit ; 
^^a quo id accepimus, quo ceteris opitulari et alios servare 
possmusy huic profecto ipsi^ quantum est situm in nobis, 
et opem, et salutem ferre debemus. (2.) Ac, ne quis a 
nobis hoc ita dici forte miretur, quod alia qusedam in hoc 
faeultas sit ingenii, neque ^^hsec dicendi ratio aut disci* 
pUna* ^ne bos quidem huie uni studio penitus umquam 
dediti fuimus. i^Etenim omnes artes, quae ad i^humani* 
tatem pertinent, habent quoddam commune vinculum, et 
quasi oognatione quaAon inter se oontinentur* 
IL (3.) Bed ne cid vestrftm mimm esse yideaturi me 
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queestTone legitimai et in judicio puUicO) ^cnm res 
agatur apud ^pnetorem popufi Romani, lectiflsimuiii Viram, 

et apud severissimos ^ judices, tanto conveDtu hominum 
ac frequentia» hoc uti genere dicendi» ^quod non modo 
a consuetudine judicioram, verum eliam a forensi sermone 
abhoiTcat ; quaeso a vobis, ^ut in hac causa mihi detis 
hanc veniaiUy accommodatam huic reo, vobis quemadmodum 
spero non molestam ; ut me pro summo poeta atque eru- 
ditissimo homine dicentem, hoc concurau hominum litera- 
tissimorum, ^hac vestra humanitate, hoc denique proetore 
exercente judicium^ patiamini ^de studiis humanitatis ac 
literarum pauUo loqui liberiusy et ^in ejusmodi persona, 
quae, propter otium ac studium, minime in judiciis pericu- 
iisque tractata est, uti prope ^^novo quodam et inusitato 
genere dicendi. (4«) Quod si mihi a vobis tribui conce- 
dique sentiam^^^^perficiam profecto, ut huno A. Licinium 
non modo non segregaudum, cum sit civis, a numero 
civium, verum etiam> si non esset, putetis adsdscendum 
fuisse*^ 

III. ^Nam ut primum ex pueris excessit Archias, atque 
ab iis artibus, quibus setas puerilis ^ad humanitatem in- 
formari solet, se ^ad scribendi studium contulit : primum 
Antiochise^ (nam ibi natus est ^loco nobili ;) celebri quon- 
dam urbe et copiosa, atque ^eruditissimis hominibus libera- 
lissimisque studiis affluenti, celeriter ^ei antecellere omni- 
,|nis ingenii gloria contigit* Post in ceteris AsisB partibus 
cunctaeque Graecise ^sic ejus adventus celebrabantur, ut 
famam ingenii exspectatio hominis, exspectationem ipsius 
adveutus admiratioque superaret. (5«) £rat Italia tunc 
plena ^Grsecarum artium ac disciplinarum : studiaque hsec 
et in Latio vehementius tum colebantur, quam nunc 
^iisdem in oppidis, et hie Romae, propter tranquillitatem 
feipublicee, ^^non negligebantur. Itaque hunc et TarentinI, 
et Rheginiy et Neapolitani, ciTitate ceterisque prsemiia 
donajnmt; et omnes, ^^qui aliquid de ingeniis poterant 
judicarci cognitione atque ho&pitio dignum e2ustimarunt« 
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^^Hac tanta celebritate famae cum esset jam absentibus 
notufly Romam yenit, Mario consule et Catulo. ^^Nactus 
est primum consules eos, quoram alter res ad scribendam 

maximas, alter cum res gestas, turn etiam studium atque 
l^aures ^^adhibere posset. Statim ^'Luculli, cum ^'^prae- 
teztatus etiam turn Archias esset) eum domum suam 
receperunt. Sed hoe ^'non solum ingenii ac literarum, 

• rerum etiam naturae atque virtutis, ut domus, quae bujus 



senectutL (6.) Erat temporibus illis jueundus Q« Metello, 

Numidico, ^let ejus filio Pic. 22Audiebatur a M. 
^milio : vivebat cum Q. Catulo> et patre, et filio ; a L. 
Crasso ^colebatur: ^Lucullos yero, et ^Dmsamy et 
^Octayiosy et Ciatonemy et totam Hortensiorum domum, 
devinctam consuetudine cum teneret, afficiebatur sunimo 
bonore; quod eum non solum ^colebant, qui aliquid 
pescipere atque audire studebant, yerum etiam, si qui forte 
simulabant. 

IV. Interim satis longo intervallo, cum esset cum 
L* LucuUo ^iu Siciliam profectus> et cum ex ea provincia 
cum eodem LucuUo decederet> yenit ^Heracleam. ^Quse 
cum esset civitas aequissimo jure ac foedere, adscribi se in 
eam civitatem voluit : idque cum ipse per se dignus puta-. 
retur, turn auictoritate et gratia Lueidli, ab Heracleensibus^ 
impetrayit. (7.) ^Data est eiyitas ^Silyani lege et Car- 
bonis, " Si qui foederatis civitatibus adscripti f uissent : si 
tum, cum lex ferebatur, in Italia domicilium habuissent : 
ety si sezaginta diebus apud prsetorem essent professL" 
Cum hie domieiKum RomsB ^multos jam amios haberet 
professus est apud praetorem, Q. Metellum, familiarissimum 
suum. (8«) ^ Si nihil aliud nisi de civitate ac lege dicimus 
nihil dico amplius : causa dicta est Quid enim horuis. " 
infirmari, ^Grati, potest? Heracle«ne esse ^tum ad- 
scriptum negabis ? Adest vir ^^ aumma auctori tate^ et 
religioney et fide, LucuUus, ^qui se non opinari, sed 
scire, non audivisse, sed yidisse, non interfuisse, sed egissa 
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dicit Adsunt Heracleenses legati, nobilissimi homines ; 
(buy us judicii causa ^^cum mandatis et cum publico 
teBtimonio yenenint;) qui hunc adscriptum Qeraclfian- 
0em dicunt. Hie tu tabulas desideras Heracleensium 
publicasy quaa ^^Italico bello, incenso tabulario, interisse 
icimus omueft. Est ridiculum, ^^ad ea, quie habemusy 
Bihil dicere ; quaerere» quee habere non possumus ; et ^'de 
hominum memoria tacere, ^OHterarum memoriam flagitare^ 
ety ^^cum habeas amplissimi viri religionemi iutegerrim| 
municipii ju^uraudum fidemque> ea» quae depravari nullo 
modo possunt, repudiare, tabulas, ^quas idem dicis solera 
corrunipi, desidcrare. (9.) ^'^ At domicilium in Italia non 
habuit. Is qui, tot annis ^'^ante civitatem datam> sedem 
tomnium rerum ac fortunamm suarum Romee coUoeayit ? 

At non est professus. ^Immo vero iis tabulis professus, 
quae soIod ex illaprofessione collegioque prastorum obtinent 
publicarum tabularum auctoritatem. 

V. ^ Nam cum ^ Appii tabulsB negligentius asservatee dice- 
rentur; Gabinii, quamdiu incolumis fuit, levitas, post dam- 
nationem calamitas, omnem tabularum fidem resignasset: 
Meteliusy homo sanctissimus ^modestissimusque omniumt 
tanta diligentia fuit, ut ad L. Lentulum pnetorem et ad 
^judices venerit, et unius nominis litura se conimotum esse 
dixeiit. ^His igitur tabulis ^uullam Uturam in nomcn 
A. Liciaii videtis^ i^^*) quid est^ 

quod de ejus civitate dubitetis, prasertim cum aHls quoque 
in civitatibus fuerit adscriptus? Etenim cum ''mediocribus 
multis, et aut nulla, aut humili aliqua arte praeditis, gra- 
tuito civitatem ^in Graecia homines knpertiebantur, ^Rhe- 
ginos credo> aut Locrenses, aut Neapolitanosy aut Taren- 
tines, quod ^^scenicis artificibus largiri solebant, id huic, 
summa ingenii praedito gloria, noluisse I ^^Quid? cum 
oeteri, non modo post civitatem datam> sed etiam post 
12 legem Papiam, aliquo modo ^^in eorum municipiomm 
tabulas ^^irrepscrint : hie, qui ne utitur quidem illis, in 

i^uibus est scriptusy quod semper se Heradeensem esse 
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voluit, rejicietur? (11.) i^Census nostros requiris scilicet. 

'^Est enim obscurum, proximis eensoribas, ^^hunc cum 
darisMmo impmioref Lr L«cuUoy mpuA esereitam fidne ; 
iSfluperioribiM) ^^cutti eodem quaattore Mne in Ama: 
^primis, Julio et Crasso, 21 nuHam populi partem esse 
censam. ^-^Sed^ quouiam census nou jus civitatis eon- 
ftrmaty ac taatummodo iadicafti earn, qui sit emm^ ^iitk 
ae jflon turn gessime pro dve ; temporibus, quae tu 
criminaris, ne ipsius quidem judicio eum in civium Ronia- 
norum jure esse versatum, et ^teBtamentum seepe fecit 
sostris legibusy el adiit hereditates eiviuin RomaiMMrusi, 
^et in beneficiia ad serarium delatus est a L.LucuUo 
^ proconsule. 

VL ^ QjjJ&KE argumenta, d qua potea. Numquain enini 
Uc neque iuo, neque andcorom incKcio revinceCur* 

(12.) Qu»res a nobis, Grati, cur tanto opere hoc ho- 
miue deleetemur. -Quia suppeditat nobis^ ubi et animus 
ex hoc foraMi atrepitu reficiatury et auras convieio de- 
fessfle conquieseant. An tu existimaa aut ^suppetere nobis 
posse, quod quotidie dicamus, in tanta varittate reruni, 
^msi animos nostros doctrina excolamus ; aut ferre animos 
tantam posse conientionem, ^nist eos doetrina eadem re- 
laxemus? Ego vero ftteor, me ^his studils esse deditum: 
ceteros pudeat, si qui ita se literis abdiderunt, ^ut nihil 
possiat ex his neque ad eommunem aSexse fructum^ neque 
in adspeetam lueemque proferre. Me autem quid pudeaty 
qui tot annos ita vivo, judices, ut ^ab nullius umquam me 
tempore aut eommodo aut ^otium meum abstraxerit, aut 
▼(Guptas aToearity aut denique somnus retardarit? (13.) 
Quare qms tandem me repreliendat» aut qms mihi jure 
succenseat, si quantum ceteris ^**ad suas res obeundas, 
quantum ad festos dies ludorum eelebraudos, quantum ad 
atiaa Yolupftates, et ad ipsam requiem animi et corporis 
eoneeditur temporum; quantum alii tribnunt ^^tempestivis 
conviviis, quantum denique ^-aleae, quantum ^^pilae ; tan- 
ium mibi £gomet ^^ad iisse studia recolenda sumpsero ? 

P S 
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Atque hofc adeo mihi concedendum est Inagi^ ^^quod'eif 

liis studiis liiec quo(jue censetur oratio et facultas, quae, 
^^quantacumque est in me, Dumquam amicorum periculis 
defuit ^QwB ai cui levior videtuTf ilia quidem certe» 
qusB 0umma sunt, ex quo fonte hauriam, sentio* (14.) 
^®Nam, nisi ^'-^ multorum praeceptis multisque Uteris mihi 
ab adolescentia suasissem, nihil esse in vita ^maguo 
opere expeteBdum, nisi laudem atque honestatem, 2' in ea 
autem persequenda omnes cruciatus corporis, omnia peri-* 
cula mortis atque exsilii, parvi esse dueenda ; numquam 
me pro salute vestra in tot ac tantas ^dimicationes, atque 
in hos profligatorum hominum quotidianos impetus obje- 
cissem. 2:iSed pleni oniiies sunt libri, plenae 2-isapicntium 
▼ocesy plena exemplorum vetustas ; quae jacerent in tene- 
bris omnia» ^nisi literarum lumen accederet. ^Quam 
multas nobis imagines, non solum ad intuenduniy verum 
etiam ad imitandum, fortissiniorum virorum expressas 
flcriptores et Grseci et Latim reliqueruntl quas ego ^^mihi 
semper in admioistranda republica proponens^ animum et 
mentem meam ipsa cogitatione hominum excellentium 
eonformabanu 

VIL (15.) QuJE&ax quispiam : Quid ? ^ ill! ipsi summi 
▼iriy quorum virtutes Uteris proditae sunty istane doctrina, 
quam tu laudibus effers, eruditi fuerunt?" 2 Difficile ^st 
hoc de omnibus coufirmare; ^sed tamen est certum, quid 
respondeam. Ego multos homines ^exeellenti animo ac 
yirtute fuisse, et sine doctrina, ^natures ipsius habitu prope 
divino, per se ipsos et moderates et graves exstitisse fateor. 
Etiam illud adjungo, saepi\is ^ad laudem atque virtutem 
naturam sine doctrina, quam sine natura valuisse doctri. 
nam. ^ Atque idem ego contendo, cum ad naturam ex- 
imiara atque illustrem accesserit ratio quaedam confor- 
matioque doctrinse, tum illud nescio quid prseciarum ac 
singulare solere exsistere ; (16.} ^ex hoc esse hunc numero^ 
quem patres nostri viderunt, divinum hominem, ^Africa- 
x^um: ex hoc ^^C« LttiUum, L« l^urium^ ^^moder^tid^imo^ 
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homines et continentissimos : ex hoc fortissimum viruni, 
^et illis temporibus doctimmamy ^^M. Catonem ilium 
senem: qui profeeto» d nihil ^^ad percipiendam oolen- 
damque virtutem Uteris adjuvarentur, numquam se ad 
earum studium contulissent. ^^Quod si non hie tantus 
firactiis OBtenderetor^ et si ez his studiis delectatio sola 
peteretur^ tamen, ut opinor, hanc animi adversionem hu* 
manissimam ac libcralissimam judicaretis. ^^Nara ceterae 
neque temporum sunt, neque aetatum omnium, neque 
locorum; hsBC stadia adolescentiam alimt, senectatem 
oblectant, secundas res ornant, adverris perfugium ac so- 
latium praebent, ^''delectant domi, non impediunt foris, 
pernoctant nobiscum, peregrinantur, rusticantur. 

VIIL (17*) ^QuoD si ipsi bade neque attingere, neque 
sensu nostro gustare possemus, tamen ea mirari debere* 
mus, etiam cum in aliis videremus. Quis nostrum ^tam 
animo agresti ac duro fuit, ut ^Roscii morte nuper non 
commoTeretur ? ^qni cum esset senez mortuus, tamen, 
propter excellentem artem ac venustatem, videbatur om- 
nino mori non debuisse. Ergo ille ^corporis motu tantum 
amorem sibi conciliarat a nobis omnibus ; nos animorum 
incredibiles motasceleritatemqne ingeniorumnegligemus? 
(18.) Quoties ego hiinc Archiam vidi, judices, (^utar eiiim 
vestra benignitate, quoniam me in hoc novo genere dicendi 
tarn diligenter attenditis,) quoties ego hunc vidi, ^cum 
Hteram scripsisset nullam, magnum numerum optimorum 
versuum do iis ipsis rebus, quae turn agerentur, *^dicere 
ez tempore I quodes revoeatum eandem rem dicere, ^com* 
mutatis verbis atque sententiisi Qusa vero inaccurate 
eogitateque scripsisset, ea sic vidi probari, ut ad vetcrum 
scriptorum laudem pervenirent. Hunc ego non diligam ? 
non admirer? non omni ratione defendendum putem? 
^^Atqnisicasammis hominibus eruditissimisque accepi- 
mus, i^ceterarum rerum studia et doctrina, et prceceptis, 
et arte constare; poetam natura ipsa valere, et mentis 
fiiihus ezcitari^ ^t quasi divino quodam «piritu ^^inflari« 
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Quare ^"^suo jure naster ille Ennius ^^sanctos appellat 
poetas^ ^^quod quasi deorum aliquo dono atque munere 
eonunendati nolua etae videantur. ( 1 9.) Sit igitur, jndicesy 
sanctum apud vos, ^^humanissimos homines, hoc poetae 
nomen, quod nuUa umquam barbaria violavit* ^^Saxa et 
aolitiidiiies Tod reqpoiideiil; bealin sspe immaii«i cantu 
fleotuntar atque conriBtunt: nos ^^institati Tebvui aptnnui 
non poetarum voce moveamur? Home rum ^oColophonii 
civem esse dicunt suum, Chii suum viodicant, ^^Salaminii 
repetonty Smynmi vara auiim esse canfiimaDty itaque etiam 
^dehibnun ejaa la oppido dedioavmmt $ permoltl alii 
praeterea pugnant inter se atque -^contendunt. 

IX. £&GO illi ^alienuiUt quia poeta fuit, post mortem 
etiam eiqpetaiit; noa hmic yivaviy qui ^et Toluutate et 
legibuB noater eat, repudiamus? praaeiiun earn ^omne 
olim studium atque omne ingenium contulerit Archias ad 
populi Romani gloriam laudemque celebrandam ? Nam 
^at Cimbrioas res adobaoena attigit» et ^ipai iUi C* Mario^ 
^qui duri<Nr ad hsBC studia videbatur, jucundua fuit. 
(20«) Neque enim quisquam est "^tam ayersus a Musis, 
^qui non mandari veraibus flBtemum auoram labonim 
facile praeonium patiatur. ^Theiiiialoclem ilium, sum- 
mum Athenis virum, dixisse aiunt, cum ex eo quaereretur, 
^^quod acroama» aut cujus vocem libentissime audiret: 

ejus, ^^a quo sua virtus optime pnediearetur.'' Itaque 
ille Marius ^^item ezimie L. Plotium dilexit, ci^us ingeulQ 
putabat ea, quae gesserat, posse celebrari. (21.) ^'^Mithri- 
daticum vero bellum, magnum atque difficile, et in multa 
varietate terra marique veraatum, totum ab koc expcesaum 
est: ^^qui libri non modo L. Lucullum, fortissimum et 
clarissimum virum, verum etiam populi Romani nomeu 
iliuatrant ^^Populua enim Romanua aperuit, LucuUo im- 
perante, Pontum, et regiis quondam opibus, et ipsa natura 
regionis vallatum : populi Romani exercitus, eodem duce> 
^^non maxima manu innumerabiies ^'Armeniorum copiaa 
fudit; ^^populi Romani laua esti urbem amidwiwmitnt 
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Cy2iceiiorum, ejusdem consilio, ex omni impetu regioi 
ao totiuB belli ar« ao ianeilMui ei^tam esse atqoe 8m»- 
tarn ; ^aostta ieuper fimtar et imdicaliltary LooaBo 

dimicante, cum interfectis ducibus depressa hostium clas- 
ai0> et iacradibilifl apud Tenedum pugna ilia navalis: 
^naitniM]^ tn^pm, nostra monumentay nostii triumpy* 
Qaare, quorum ingeniis haec ^femntur, ab iis poputi 
Eomani fama celebratur. (22«) Carus fuit ^Africano 
aoperiori nosier Enniusi ^itaque etiam ^in sepalohro 
Sei^ioiiiim putatiir is esse oonsiitutas e nuirmore. At ^ejus 
laudibus certe non solum ^^ipsi, qui laudantur, sed etiam 
populi Romaoinomen ornatur. In coelum ^hujus proavus 
Calo toUitur ; magniis honos populi Romani rebus ^ adjun* 
gitur* Omnes denique itti Maximi, Marcdli, Fulvii, non 
sine communi omnium nostrum laude decorantur. 

X* Ergo UUum, qui hsc fecerat> liudinum hominemj 
mig<»es nostri in eivitaton receperunt ; nos ^hunc Hmi* 
deensem, ^muhis dvltatibiis expetitum, ^iii hac autem 
legibus constitutumi de nostra civitate ejicienius ? 

(2d«) ^Nam si quis ^minorem glorie fructum putat ex 
Grsscis versibus percipi, quam ex Latinis, rehementer 
errat : propterea, quod Graeca leguntur in ommbus fere 
geutibusy ^Latina suis finibus, exiguis sane, continentur. 
Quare si res e8B» ques geasimus, ^orbis terree regionibos 
defininntur, eupere debemus, 'quo liianuum nostramm 
tela pervenerint, eodem gloriam famamque penetrare : 
lOqaod eum ipsis populis, de quorum rebus scribitur, 
tee ampla sunt^ torn iis certe, qui de yita» gloriie causa, 
dunioant, hoc maximum et perfculorum incitamentum est, 
et laborum* (245.) ^^Quam multos scriptores rerum sua- 
rum ntagmis ille Alexander seenm habuisse dicitur I Atque 
is tamen» cans ^ in Sigeo ad Achillis tumulnm adstitisset, 
M « O fortunate," inquit, " adolescens, qui tuoe virtutis 
Homerum praeconem in veneris I" £t vere* Nam, nisi 

IMas iUa exstitisset, idem tnmuhis, qui corpus qns contex*< 
erat| nomen etiam obndsset. Quid? ^^noster bic Magnu^^ ' 

j> 5 
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qui cum virtute fortunam adaequavit, nonne ^'^Theopha-^ 
neiii« Mitylenaeum, scriptorem rerum suarum, in concione 
militum civitate donavit? ^^et nostii iUi fortes viri, ied 
rustici ac milites, dulcedine quadam gloriee commoti, quasi 
participes ejusdem laudis^ magno illud clamore approba- 
yerunt? (25.) ^^Itaque» oredo^ si eivis Romanus Archias 
l^bus nan esset, ut ab aliquo imperatore civitate d<ma- 
retur, perficere non potuiti Sulla, cum Hispanos et 
Gallos donarety credo kunc petentem repudiassetl ^^quem 
nos in concione vidimus, cum ei ^libellum malus poeta 
de populo subjecisset, quod epigramma in eum fecissety 
tantummodo alternis versibus longiusculis, statim ^^ex iis 
rebus, quas tunc vendebat, jubere ei proemium tribui sub 
ea conditioner ne quid postea scriberet. ^Qui sedulitfitem 
mali poetee duxerit aliquo tamen praemio dignam, hujus 
ingenium et virtutein in scribendo et copiam non ex- 
petisset ? (26.) Quid ? a Q. Metello Pio> familiarissimo 
suo> qui luvitate multos donavity neque per se, ^neque 
per Lucullos impetravisset ? qui praesertim usque eo ^^de 
suis rebus scribi cuperet, ut etiam Cordubse uatis poetis, 
^pingue quiddam sonantibus atque per^grinum, tamen 
aures suas dederet. 

XI. Neque enim est hoc dissimulandum, quod obscu- 
rari non potest, ^sed prae nobis lerendum: ^trahimur 
omnes laudis studio, et optimus quisque maxime gloria 
ducitur. ^Ipsi philosophic ^etiam iilis libellis, quos de 
conteranenda gloria scribunt, nomen suura inscribunt : 
^in eo ipso, in quo praedicationem nobilitatemque de- 
spiciunt, prsedicari de se, ac se nominari yolunt« (27.) 
^ Decimus quidem Brutus, summus ille vir et imperator, 
^Attii, amicissinii sui, carmiiiibus templorum ac monumen- 
torum aditus exoraavit suorum. Jam vero iUe, qui^cum 
£tolis, Ennio comite, bellavit, ^Fulvius, ^non dubitavit 
Martis manubias Musis consecrare. Quare, in qua urbe 
imperatores, ^^prope armati, poetarum nomen et Musarum 
4elubra coluerunt, in ea non debent togali judices 
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^usariim honore et a poetarum salute abliorrere. (28.) 
Atque, ut id libentius faciatisy ^^jam ine vobis, judices, 
indicabo^ ei de meo quodam amore glorisef nimis acii 
fortasse, ▼eramtamen honesto, vobis confitebor. Nam, 
l^quas res nos in consulatu nostro vobiscum simul pro 
salute hiiyus urbis atque. imperii, et pro vita civiumy proqu^ 
umversa republica ge88imu0» ^^attigit hie versibiia atque 
inchoavit: quibus auditis, quod mihi magna res et jucunda 
visa est, ^^hune ad periicienduiu hortatus sum* NuUami 
eoim virtus aliam mercedem laborum periculorumque de'% 
eiderat, praeter banc laudia et gloriae ; qua quidem detractat 
judices, ^^quid est, quod in hoc tarn exiguo vitoe curriculo, 
et tarn brevi, tantis nos in laboribus exerceamus? (29.) 
Certe^ ^ai nihil animus pnesentiret in posterum, et 
quibus regionibus yitae spatlum circumscriptum est, eisdem 
omnes cogitationes terminaret suas, ^^nec tantis se labori- 
bus irangeret, neque tot curls vigiliisque angeretur, neque 
toties de vita ipsa dimicaret ^^Nunc insidet quaedam in 
Optimo quoque virtus, quae noctes et dies animum glorisft 
stimulis coneitat, atque admonet ^non cum vitae tempore 
esse dimittendam commemorationem nominis nostril sed 
cum omni posteritate adsequandam. 

XII. (30.) ^An vero tam parvi animi videamur esse 
« omnes, qui in republics, atque. in iiis vitse periculis labori- 
basque versamur, ut» cum usque ad extremum spatium, 
nuDum tranquillum atque otiosum spiritum duxerimus, 
nobiscum simul moritura omnia arbitremur? ^^n, cum 
statuas et imagiuesy non animorum simulacra, sed corpo« 
rum* studiose multi summi liomines reliquerint, ^con* 
siliorum relinquere ac virtutum nostrarum effigiem non 
multo malle debemus, summis ingeniis expressam et poli- 
tam? Ego vero omnia, quae gerebam^ ^i^^ tum in 
geiendo spargere me ac disseminare arbitrabar in orbis 
teme memoriam sempiternam. ^ H»c vero sive a meo 
sensu post mortem abiutura est, sivC; ut sapi^ntissimi 
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homines putavenmt, ^ad aliquam mei partem pertinebit; 
Runc quidem certe cogitatione quadam speque delector. 

(Sl«) Qttare ecmserval^ judkesy hominem ^pvdofe eoy 
quern amicoram videtis comprobari tmn dfgnitate, turn 
etiAm ^vetustate: ingeuio autem tanto, quantum ^id con- 
▼etttt eRistimari) quod summoram kjDmmiim ingeniia ex- 
pedtam esfleyideatis : eaiisa Tero ejusnodi^ ^^qii» bene- 
ficio legis, ^1 auctoritate municipii, testimonio Luculliy 
tabulis Metelli comprobetur. Quae cum ita dint, petimus 
a TobiS) judice% si qua non modo ^humanay venim ^iam 
divina in taniis negotiis commendatio debet esse, ut enm, 
qui V09, qui vestros imperatores, qui populi Romani res 
gestas semper ornavit, qui etiam his recentibus nostris, 
Testrisque ^doraesticis periculk aetemum se testimonium 
laudum datnram esse profitetur, quique ^est eo numerOf 
qui semper apud omnes sancti sunt habiti atque dicti, sic 
in vestram accipiatis fidem, ut ^^humanitate vestra levatus 
potiusy qnam aoerbitate yiolatus esse yideatur. (32.) Quss 
i^de causa pro mea consuetudlne breviter simpliciterque 
dixi> judieesy ea confido probata esse omnibus : quae non 
fori, neque judicial! oon8uetudine> et de hominis ingenio^ 
^^et communiter de ipsius studio locutns sum» ea, judieesy 
a vobis spero esse in bonam pai tem accepta ; ^^ab eo, qui 
judicium exercet, certe scio. 
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I. ^DiuxuBNi 8ilentii» patres conscripti, ^quo eram hto 
tanpoiilMis wiBf ^non timore aliquo^ sed ^partim dolore, 
^partiiii Terecuiidia, finem hodiernus dies attulit ; idemque 
initium, ^quse vellem, quoeque sentirem, meo pristino more 
dicendi. Tantam enim ^manauetudiAem, tam mttsitatam^ 
inauditanqve dementiam, 'tantum^ in snmma potestate, 
reram oHmium modum, tarn denique incredibilem i<^sa- 
j^entiam ac psene divinam, tacitus nullo modo praeterire 
poMunu M. enm Marcello vobiS) patres conscriptiy reique 
publion leddUo^ non solum illius^ sed meam etiam yocem' 
et ^^auctoritatem,.et vobis et reipublicae conservatam ac 
restitutam puto. 

^DoJiebam enim, patres conscripti, et vehementer ange- 
bar» eum iriderem, Yimm takm, ^in eadem causa in qua 
ego fuissem, non in eadem esse fortuna: ^^^nec mihi per- 
suadere poteram, nee fas esse ducebamy versari me in 
i^nostro Teteri eurriculo» iUo aemulo atque imitatore 
stttdioram ae laborum meorum, quasi quodam socio a me 
et comite, distracto. Ergo et mihi ^^meae pristinae vitae 
consuetudinem, C. Csesary interclusam aperuisti; ^^etbis 
ommbusi ad bene de omni republica sperandum^ quasi 
signum aliquod sustulisti* ^^InteOectum est enim, mihi 
quidem in multis, et maxime in me ipso, sed paulo ante 
omnibusy eum M* ,Marcellum senatui populoque Romano 
eoneMisisti> eommemoiatis prmertim ^'offensionibus, te 
auctoritatem hujus ordinis, dignitatemque reipublicse, 
^ tuis vel doloribus vel suspicionibus anteferre* 
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2lllle quldem fructuin omnis vit» anteactffi hodierno 
die maximum cepit, cum summo consensu senatus, turn 
prsBterea judicio tuo gravissimo et 'maximo. £x quo 
profecto intelligis, qnanta in dato beneficio tat ^laus, cum 
in accepto taiita sit gloria. 23 Est vero fortunatus ille, 
cujus ex salute non minor pasne ad omnes, quam ad 
ipsum ^Ventura 8it» laetitia pervenerit Quod ei quidem 
merito, atque optimo jure, contigit Quia enim est iUo 
aut ^''nobilitate, aut probitate, aut optimarum artium studio, 
aut innocentia, aut uUo genere laudis, prsestantior ? 

II* ^NuLLius tantum est flumen ingenii, nuUius dicendi 
aut scribendi tanta vis, tanta copia, quae, non dicam 
exornare, sed enarrare, C. Caesar, res tuas gestas possit. 
Tamen aifirmo (et hoc ^pace dicam tua,) nuUam in ids 
esse laudem ampliorem, quam eam, quam hodierno die 
consecutus es. Soleo saepe ante oculos ponere, 'Mdque 
libenter crebris usurpare sermonibus, omnes nostrorum 
imperatorum, onmes exterarum gentium, potentissimo* 
mmque populorum, omnes clarissimorum regum res 
gestas, cum tuis nee contentionum magnitudine, nec "^nu- 
mero prceliorum, ^nec varietate regionum, nec *^celeritate 
oonficiendi, ^nec dissimilitudine bellorum, posse confeni : 
^nec vero disjunctissimas terras citius cujusquam passi-' 
bus potuisse peragrari, quam tuis, non dicam cursibus, 
sed victoriis, ^lustratSB sint. 

^^Quee quidem ego nisi ita magna esse fatear, ut ea 
vix cujusquam mens aut cogitatio eapere possit, amens 
sim: sed tamen sunt ^^alia majora. Nam bellicas laudes 
solent quidam ^^extenuare yerbis, easque detrahere duci- 
bus, communicare cum multis, ne proprisesint imperatorum. 
Et certe, ^ ^in armis, militum virtus, locorum opportunitas, 
auxilia sociorum, classes, ^-^commeatus, multumjuvant: 
maximam vero partem, ^^quasi suo jure^ Fortona sibi 
vindicat ; et quidquid est prospere gestnm, id psene omne 
ducit suum. 

At vero ^^hi\jus glorix, C« Cesar, quam es paulo ante 
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adeptus, socium habes neniinem, Totumhoc, quantum- 
cumque est, (quod certe maximum,} totum est, inquam, 
tQunu ^Nihil aibi ex ista laade eentiirio^ nihil pive* 
fectufly nihil cohors, nihil inrma ^^decerpit* ^Quin etiam 
ilia ipsa rerum humanarum domina, Fortuna, in istius se 
aocietatem. gloiiae non offert: tibi cedit; ^Uuam esse 
totam et propriam latetar. Nomqnam enim temeritaa 
cum sapientia commiscetur, ^^nec ad consilium casus ad* 
mittitur. 

IIL D0MUI8TI gentes ^immanitate barbaras, multitudina 
innumerabilesy ^lods infinitasy omni copiarnm genere 

abundantes : sed tamen ea vicisti, quae naturam et con* 
ditionem, ut vinci possent^ habebant: nulla est enim 
tanta Tifl, quae non feno ac viribna debilitari frangiqiia 
possit. ^ Animum vincere, iracundiam cohibere^ victoriam 
temperare, ^adversarium, nobilitate, ingenio, virtute prae- 
stantem, non modo extollere jaceutem, sed etiam ampli«» 
ficare ejus pristinam dignitatem ; haec qui £Btciaty non 
earn cum summis viris comparo^ sed ^simillimum Deo 
judico. 

Itaque, C. Cesar, ^bellicae inas laudes celebrabuntur 
ilto quidem non solum nostris, sed psene omnium gen- 
tium Uteris atque Unguis ; neque ulla umquam setas de 
tuis laudibus conticescet. Sed tamen ^ejusmodi res^ 
nescio quomodo^ etiam cum leguutur, obstrepi clamore 
mUitum Tidentur, et tubarum sono. At vero, cum aliquid 
dementer, mansuete, juste, moderate, sapienter factum, 
(in ^iracundia prsesertim, quae est inimica consilio, et 
in victoria, quse natura insolens et superba est,) aut 
audimus, aut legimus ; quo studio incendimur, ^^non modo 
in gestis rebus, sed etiam in fictis, ut eos saepe, quos 
numquam vidimus, diligamus I Te vero, quem prssentem 
intuemur, ^^cujus mentem sensnsque eos cemimus, utp 
quidquid belli fortuna reliquum reipublicse fecerit, id 
esse 12 gaivum velis, quibus laudibus efferemus ? ^'^quibus 
studiitf prosequemur? qua benevolentia complectemur ? 
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Parietes, ^"^me dius fidius, (ut mihi videntur,) hujus curice, 
tibi gralias agere gestiuat, quod brevi tempore futura sit 
Hfeauoloritaa in bis mi^onim saoiniii et buIs sedibiuu 

IV. Equidem, cum ^C. Marcelli, viri optimi ^et eom^ 
memorabili pietate prsediti, lacrymas modo vobiscum 
yiderem, omnium Marcelloram meum ^pectus memoiia 
dbludit Qnbus tn etiam moftuis, M* Marcello eon- 
servato, dignitatem suam reddidisti ; ^nobilissimamqne 
familiam, jam ad paueos redactam, psene ab interitu vindi- 
cdsti* Hunc ta igitnr diem HniB mazimifl et innumeiabi- 
Hbns gratulationibuB jure antepones. Haec enim res unins 
*est propria Caesaris ; ceterae, 'duce te gestae quidem, 
sed tamen multo magnoque comitatu. ^ Hujus autem rei 
ta idem et dnz es^ et comes: ^qott quidem tanta est^ 
nt tn^Meis monumentisqne tuis altatura finem sit stas 
(nihil enim pst ^^opere aut manu factum, quod aliquando 
non conficiat et consumat vetustas) : at vero haec tua 
^^jnstitia et lenitas animi floreseet qnotidie magis, ita ^t» 
quantum operibns tuis dtnturhitas detrahet, tantumafferat 
laudibus. Et ceteros quidem omnes ^^victores bellorum 
civilium jam ante aequitate et misericordia viceras : bodi- 
enio vero die ie ipsam vicisti. ^^Vereor, ne hoc, quod 
dieam, l^non perinde intelligi auditu possit, atque ipse 
cogitans seutio. Ipsam victoriam vicisse videris, cum ea^ 
^*qu8e iUa erat adepta, Wctis remisisti. Nam^ cum ipsius 
Tietori» eonditione jnre omnes vioti occidissenrasy 
**clementiae tuae judicio conservati sumus. Recte igitur 
unus invictus es, a quo etiam ipsius victoris conditio 
Tisque deyieta est. 

y. ^ Atqitb hoe C. Ceesaris jndieiumy patres eonseripti, 
quam late pateat, attendite: omnes enim, ^qui ad ilia 
arma fato sumus "^nescio quo reipublicae misero funes« 
toque oompulsiy ^etri aliqua culpa tenemur erroris bumani^ 
*a se^re certe Hberati sumus. Nam, cum M. Marcellum^ 
deprecantibus vobis, reipublicae conservavit ; memet mihi, 
^et iterum reipublic»i nuUo deprecante^ ^leliquos amplis* 
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siraos viros et sibi ipsis et patriae, reddidit : quorum et 
frequentiam et digmtatem hoc ipso in eonsesBU videds. 
^Non ille hosles induxit in enriam ; sed ^jn^eayit, a pie- 
risque, ignoratione potius, et false atque inani metu, 
^^quaxn cupiditate aut crudelitate^ bellum esse suseeptum. 
Quo qnidem in bello ^B&apet de paee andiendum putavi ; 
aemperque doltd, non modo paeem, sed ^orationeni etiam 
civium, pacem flagitantium, repudiari. ^**Neque enim ego 
illa» nee uUa umquam, secutus sum arma civilia ; semper- 
quo mea oonsilia pacis et tog® ^^socia, non bdli alque 
avmoram, foerant* ^^Hominem sum seentns privato 
officio, non publico: ^^tantumque apud me grati animi 
fidelis mem<Mria vahdty ^^ut nulla non modo cupiditate, 
sad no spe quidem, pradens et seiensytamqnam ad inter* 
itum ruerem voluntarium. 

^^Quod quidem meum consilium minime obscurum fuit. 
Nam et in hoc ordine^ intqpra re, multa de pace dixi : et 
in ipso bello ^eadem, etiam eum capitis mei pencnlo^ 
sensi. ^igx quo jam nemo erit tam injustus rerum existi- 
mator, qui dabitet» quae Caesaris voluntas de bello fuerit, 
enm ^paeis anctores conservandos statim censueritf 
^ceteris fait iratior. Atque id minus mirum fortasse turn, 
cum esset incertus exitus, et anceps fortuna belli : qui 
veto, ^victor, pads auctores diligit, is profecto declarat^ 
^se mahiisse non dimiearey quam Tineere. 

VT. * Atque hujus quidem rei M. Marcello sum testis. 
^Nostri enim sensus, ut in pace semper^ sic turn etiam 
in belio congmebant. Quoties ego eum, et quanto cum 
ddore, Tidl, enm insolentiam 'eertomm hominum, turn 
etiam ipsius -^victoriae ferocitatem, extimescentem I Quo 
gratior ^tua liberalitas, C. Caesar, nobis, qui ilia vidimus, 
debet esse. ^Non enim jam cansas snnt inter se, sed 
▼ictoriaa, comparandas. ^dimns toam victoriam prceli- 
orum exitu terminatam': gladium vagina vacuum in 
Urbe non vidimus* Quos amisimus cives, eos ^Martis 
▼is percvli^ non ira victoriaa ; ut dubitare debeat nemo$ 
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quin multoB, si fieri posset, C. Caesar ab inferis excitiU^ 

ret; quoniam ®ex eadem acie conservat, quos potest. 
^ Alterius vero partis, nihil ampiius dicam, quam (id> quod 
omnes verebamury) ^^nimis iracundam futuram fuisse vie- 
toriam. Quidam enim, non mode ^^armatis, sed interdum 
etiam ^^otiosis, minabantur: nec, ^-^quid quisque sensisset, 
sed ubi fuisset, cogitandum esse dicebant ; ut mihi quidem 
videantur Dii immortales» (^^etiamsi poenas a populo 
Homano ob aliquod delictum expetiverint, qui civile 
belLum tantum et tarn luctuosum excitaverint,) vel placati 
jams vel satiati aliquando, ^^omnem spem salutis ad cle* 
mentiain idctoris et sapientiam oontuUsse. 

^^Quare gaude tuo isto tain oxcellenti bono; et fruere 
cum ^^fortuua et gloria, turn etiam natura et moribus tuis; 
ex quo quidem maximus est fructus jucuuditasque sapienti. 
^Cetera cum tua recordabere, etsi persaspe virtuti, tamen 
plerumque felieitati tuae congratulabere. De nobis, quos 
in republica tecum simul salvos esse voluisti, quoties 
cogitabisy toties ^de maximis tuis benefidis, toties de 
incredibili liberalitate, toties de singulari sapientia tua, 
(iogitabis: ^^quae non mode summa bona^ sed nimirum 
l^udebo vel sola dieere. Tantus est ^m splendor ^^in 
Jaude vera, tanta in magnitudine animi et consilii dignitas^ 
^t haec a virtute donata, cetera a furtuna commodata esse 
videantur. Noli igitur in conservandis bonis viris defati- 
gariy non cupiditate praesertim aut pravitate aliqua ^lapsis, 
?^sed opinione officii, stulta fortaase, certe non improba, 
et specie quadam reipublicae. 24]^^!^ enim tua ulla culpa 
est, si te aliqui timuerunt : contraque, summa laus^ quod 
plerique minime timendiim fuisse senserunt 

VII. ^NuNp vero Tenio ad gravissimam querelam, et 
atrocissimam suspicionem tuam ; ^quae non tibi ipsi magis, 
quam, cum omnibus t^ivibus, tum maxime nobis, qui a te 
oonservati sumus, providenda e»t: quam etsi spero esse 
falsam, ^numquam tamen verbis extenuabo. Tua enim 
(^jitio jiostra cauUp ^st ^./^^t? M alt^i^ptro pjecoi^duQV 
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Bit, maliiu videri nimis timidus, quam parnm prudens. 
^Sed quisnam est iste tarn demens? ^de tuisne? tametsi 
qui magis sunt tui^ quam quibus tu salutem insperantibus 
reddidisti? an ex eo numero, '^qui una tecum fuerunt? 
Non est credibilis ^tantus in ullo furor> ut, quo duce omnia 
sumiiia sit adeptusy hujus vitam non anteponat suse* At, 
si tui nihil cogitant soeleris, 'eavendum est, ne quid in* 
imici. Qui ? omnes enim, qui fuerunt, aut sua pertinacia 
vitam amiserunt, aut tua misericordia retinuerunt ; ut aut 
nuUi supersint de inimicis, aut> qui ^^supersunt, sint 
amicissimi. 

Sed tamen, cum in animis hominum ^^tantae latebrae 
sint et tanti recessus, augeamus sane suspicionem tuam : 
simul enim augebimus diUg^tiam. Nam quis est omnium 
Wtam ignarus rerum, tam rudis in republica, tam nihil 
umquam nec de sua nec de communi salute cogitansy qui 
non intelligaty tua salute contineri suam^ et ^ex unius tua 
vita pendere omnium? Equidem^ de te dies noctesque 
(^^ut debeo) cogitans, ^^casus duntaxat humanos, et in- 
certos eventus valetudinis> et naturae communis fragilita- 
tem, eztimesoo: i^doleoque» cum respubiica immortalis 
esse debeat, earn in unius mortalis anima oonsistere. Si 
vero, ad humanos casus, incertosque eventus valetu- 
dinisy ^^sceleris etiam accedat insidiarumque consensio; 
quem Deum, si enpiaty opitulaii posse reipublicfls ere* 
damns ? 

VIII. Omnia sunt ^excitanda tibi, C. Caesar^ uni, quae 
jacere sentis, belli ipsius impetu (quod necesse fuit) per- 
culsa atque prostrata: ^constituenda judicia, revocan- 
da fides, '^couiprimendae libidines, **propaganda soboles: 
^omnia^ quae dilapsa jam fluxeruDt, severis legibus vin- 
cienda sunt. ^Non fuit reeusandum, in tanto oivilt belloy 
tantoque animorum ardore et armorum, quin quassata re8«* 
publica, quicumque belli eventus fuisset, multa perderet et 
omamenta dignitatis, et praesidia stabilitatis suae : multaquo 
uterqne dux faoeret ^armatus, qa» idem togatus fieri pro* 
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hibuissct. Quse quidem tibi omnia belli vulnera curandt, 
sunt; ^quibusy pnster te» mederi nemo potest 

^Itaqne ilhm tiaam praclaristbiiam et aapieatUamtm 
Tocem InvitoB aadivi : *^ Satis din yb\ nsAarm yin; rti 
gloriae." Satis, si ita vis naturae fortasse ; addo etiam, 
si placet, glorise; at (quod maximum est) patriae certe 
panuDu ^^Qiiare» omitte^ quseso^ istam ^doetonim homi- 
nmii in eontemnenda morte prodentiain : noli nostro pe« 
rieulo sapiens esse. Ssepe enim venit ad aures meas, te 
idem istud ^**mmis crebro dicere, satis te ^^tibi vixisse. 
^ Credo: sed turn id audirem^ ^^si tibi soli viveres^ ant ai 
tibi etiam soli natus esses. ^^Nunc, cum omnium salutem 
.civium cunctamque rempublicam ^^res tuse gestae com- 
plexae nnt; ^^tantum abei a peifectiooe nuudmomm ope* 
rum, nt fundamenta, qtias cogitas, nondum jeeeris* ^Hie 
tu modum tua3 vitic, iion salute reipublicae, sed aHjuitate 
animiy definies ? Quid> si istud ne gloriae quidem tuas 
aatis est? cnyus te esse avidissimum, quamvis sis sapiens, 
non negabis. 

^Parumne igitur, inquies, gloriam luagnain relinque- 
mus? Immo vero ^«^aliisy quamvis multis, satis; tibi uni 
panuB. ^Quidquid enim est, quamyis amplum sit> id 
eerte parum est turn, eum est aliquid amplius. Quod si 
^^rerum tuarum immortalium, C. Caesar, hicexitus futurus 
fait ut, devictis adversariisy rempublicam in eo statu reiin* 
queresy in quo nunc est; ^vide^ quaeso, ne tua divina 
virtus admirationis plus sit habitura, quam gloriae : ^7 gi. 
quidem gloria est illustris ae pervagata multorum et mag* 
nonuBt vel in suos> yel in patriam, yel in omiie genus 
bominuniy iSuna meritorum. 

IX. ^ Hmc igitur tibi reliqua pars est ; ^hic restat actus, 
^in hoc elaborandum est» ut rempublicam coustituas, ea- 
que tn in primis eomposita,. ^um summa tranquiUitate et 
eiio, perfruare: torn te, si yoles» eum et patriae, quod 
debes, solveris, ^et naturam ipsam expleveris satietate 
Vivendi, satis diu vizisse dicito* ^Quid est enim onanino 
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boo ipsuBH diU| in quo est aliquid eicfremiim; 




tentus fuit; sempeniiie immortalitailas ammre flagravil. 
*Nec yero hme taa vita ducenda est, que €<npore et 

spiritu continetur. Ilia, ilia, inquam, vita est tua, quae 
vigebit memoria saeculorum oumium ; quam posterita» 
alet» quam ipsa «ter&itas semper tuebitiuv ^Huie tn 
insemasy huic te ostentes, oporlet: quae qaidem, que 
miretur, jampridem multa habet ; nunc, etiam quae laudet, 
exspectat. Obstupescent posteri certe9 ^^imperia, pro- 
tinciasy ^^Rheiium, Oceanumy Nilum, pugnas ianumera- 
biles, incredibiles victorias, ^^monumenta innvmera, tri- 
umphos audientes et legentes tuos. Sed, nisi haec urbs 
i^atabUita tuis consiliis et institiitis erit, vagabitor modo 
nomen taum longo atque late; sedem quidem stabilem 
et domiciliuDi certuni non habebit. Erit, inter eos etiam 
qui nascentur, sicut inter nos fuit^ magna dissensio, cum 
aBi landibus ad codom res tuas gestas efferent^ ^alii for- 
tasse aliquid requirent, idque vel maximum, nisi belli 
civilis incendium ^^salute patriae restinxeris; ^^ut illud 
fati fuisse yideatttr, hoc consiliL ^^Servi igitur iis etiam 
judieibusy qui multis post sscolis de te judicabunt^ et 
quidem 21 baud scio, an incorruptius, quam nos: nam et 
sine amore et sine cupiditate, et rursus sine odio et sine 
invidia, judioabunt. ^Xd autem etiam si tune ad te (ut 
quidam faJso putaut) non pertinebit ; nune eerte pertinet, 
esse te talem, ut tuas laudes obscuratura nulla umquam 
sit oblivio. 

X. ^DiVERSiB Yoluntates civium fuerunt^ distractaeque 
sententifle : non enim ^consiliis solum et studiis, sed anmis 

etiam et castris, dissidebamus. ^Erat autem obscuritas 
qusedam, erat certamen "^iuter clarissimos duces : ^multi 
^ulntabanty quid optimum esset ; muld, quid sibi eqM- 
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diret ; multi^ quid deceret ; nonnulli etiam, quid liceret. 
^Perfuncta respublica est hoc misero fatalique bello: vicit 
is, ^ qui non fortuna inflamnuuret odium suum, sed boni- 
tate leniret ; nec qui omnes, quibus iratus esset, eosdem 
etiam exsilio aut ^morte dignos judicaret ^Arma ab aliis 
posita, ab aliis erepta sunt. Ingratus est injustusque civisy 
qui, i<>armorum periculo liberatus, animum tamen retinet 
armatum; ^^ut etiam ille sit melior, qui in acie cecidit^ 
qui in causa animam profudit. Quse enim pertinada qui- 
busdam, eadem aliis constantia, videri potest ^Sed jam 
omnis fracta dissensio est armis, et exstincta jequitate 
victoris: restat, ut omnes ^^unum velint, qui mode habent 
aliquid) non solum sapientisB) sed etiam sanitatis. Nisi 
te, C. Cssar^ salvo, et in ista sententia, qua cum antea, 
turn hodie vel maxime usus cs, mancnte, salvi esse non 
possumus. Quare omnes te» qui haec salva esse volumus» 
et hortamur et obsecramus, ^^ut yitfle, ut saluti tuae 
consulas : onmesque tibi, (ut pro aliis etiam loquar, quod 
i^de me ipse sentio,) quoniam ^^subesse aliquid putas, 
quod cavendum sit, non modo excubias et custodias, sed 
etiam ^laterum nostrorum oppositus et corporum, polli- 
cemur. 

XI. ^ Sed, unde est orsa, in eodem terminetur oratio* 
Maximas tibi omnes gratias agimusy €• Caesar: ^ma- 
jores etiam habemus. Nam omnes idem sentiunt ; quod 
ex omnium precibus et lacrymis sentire potuisti. Sed, 
quia non est ^stantibus omnibus necesse ^dicere ; a me 
certe dici volunt) cui necesse est quodammodo, et quod 
volunty et quod decet, et quod (M, Marcello a te buic 
ordini populoque Romano et reipublicae reddito) ^prae- 
cipue id a me fieri debere inteliigo. Nam laetari 
omnesy ^non ut de unius s^lum, sed ut de communi 
omnium salute, sentio: ^quod autem summae bene- 
volentiaB est, (quae mea erga ilium omnibus semper nota 
Svdt, ut vix C, Marcello, optimo et aman^issimo fratri. 
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prater eum quidem, cederem Demini,) cum id sollici- 
tudine, euro, labore tamdiu prastiterim, quamdiu est de 

illius salute dubitatum, certe hoc tempore, magnis curis, 
molestiis, doloribus liberatusy praestare debeo. ^Itaque, 
C. CaesaT) sic tibi gratias ago^ ut omnibus me rebus a 
te non conservato solum, sed etiam omato, tamen ad 
tua in me unum innumerabilia merita, (quod fieri jam 
posse noR arbitrabar,) uiaximus hoc tuo facto cumulus 
lUscesserit* 
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I. (1.) ^QuAMQUAM mihi semper frequens conspectus 
vester, multo jucundbs!mu8» ^hicautem locus, ^ad agen- 
dum ^amplissimusy ad dicendum ornatissimus est yisu8» 

Quirites; tamen ^hoc aditu laudis, qui semper optimo 
cuique maxime patuit, non '"mea me voluntas, scd ^meae 
vitae rationesy ab ineunte SBtate susceptae prohibuerunt. 
Nam, cum antea ^per setatem nqndum ^^hujus auctori- 
tatcm loci attingere audercm, statueremque, nihil hue, 
^^uisi perfectum ingeuio, elaboratum industiia, afferri 
oportere; ^^omne meum tempus amicorum temporibus 
transmittendum putavi. (2.) Ita ncque hie locus vacuus 
umquam fuit ab iis, qui I'^vestram causam defenderent; 
^-^et meus labor, in privatorum periculis caste integreque 
versattts, ex vestro judicio fructum est amplissimum 
consecutus. Nam cum, propter dilationem comitiorum, 
***ter praetor primus centuriis cunctis renuntiatus sum, 
facile intellexi, Quirites, et quid de me judicaretis, ^^et 
quid aliis praescriberetis. Nunc, cum et auctoritatis in 
me tantum sit, quantum vos honoribus mandandis esse 
voluistis ; 20 et ad agendum facuitatis tantum, quantum 
homini vigiianti ex forensi usu prope quotidiana dicendi 
ezercitatio potuit afferre: certe, et, si quid auctoritatis 
in me est, ea apud cos utar, qui eam mihi dederunt ; 
et, si quid etiam dicendo consequi possum, iis ostendam 
potissimum, ^qui ei quoque rei fructum suo judicio tri* 
buendum esse censuerunt. (3.) ^ Atque illud in primis 
luihi laetandum jure esse video, quod ^'m hac insolita 
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nuhi ex hoc loco ratione dicendi, causa talis oblata est, 

in qua -^oratio deesse nemiiii potest. Dicenduiu est enim 
de Cn. Pompeii singulari eximiaque virtute : hujos autem 
orationis ^ difficitios est exitum, quam principium invenire. 
Ita mihi non tarn copia, quam modus in dicendo quse- 
rendus est. 

II. (4.) Atqite, ut inde oratio mea proficiscatury ^unde 
hsec omnis causa ducitur: bellum grave et periculosum 

2 vestris vectigalibus atque sociis a duobus potentissimis 
regibus infertur, ^Mithridate et Tigraue; ^quorum alter 
relictusi ^ alter lacessitus, occasionem sibi ad occupandam 
^Asiam oblatam esse arbitratur. ^Equitibus Romanisy 
honestissimis viris, afForuntur ex Asia quotidie literae, 
^quorum niagnse res aguntur, in vestris vectigalibus 
exercendis ^occupatae; ^^qui ad me^ pro necessitudine, 
quse mihi est cum illo ordine, causam reipublicse ^^pe- 
riculaque rerum suaium detulerunt: (5.) ^-Bithyniae, 
quae nunc vestra provineia est, vicos exustos esse com- 
plures: ^regnum Ariobarzanis, quod finitimum est ves- 
tris vectigalibus, totum esse in hostium potestate : Lu- 
cuUum, magnis rebus gestis, ^'^ab eo bello discedere: 
^ hole qui successerity non satis esse palatum ad tantum 
bellum administrandum : ^^unum ab omnibus sociis et 
civibus ad id bellum inipcratorem deposci atque expeti : 
eundem liunc unumab hostibus metui, praeterca neminem. 

(6.} Causa quas sit, videtis: nunc> quid agendum 
sit, considerate. Primum mihi videtur ^^de genere belli, 
deinde de magnitudine, turn de iniperaton; deligendo 
esse dicendum*— Genus est belli ejusmodi, quod maxime 
Testros animos excitare atque inflammare ^^ad studium 
persequendi debeat: ^in quo agitur populi Roman! 
gloria, quae vobis a majoribus, cum magna in rebus om- 
nibus, turn summa in re militari tradita est ; agitur salus 
aooiomm atque amtcorum, pro qua multa majores vestri 
magna et gravia bella gesserunt: aguntur ^^certlssima 
populi Romani vectigalia et maxima: quibus amissis, ^^et 
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pacis ornamenta, et subsidia belli requiretis : aguntur bon^ 
multorum civiiimy quibus est vobis et ipBorom et rei- 
publicffi causa consulendum. 

III. (7.) Et quoniam semper appeteiites gloriae praeter 
ceteras gentes at(|ue avicli laudis fuistis» ^delenda vobia 
est ilia macula^ Mithridatico bello superiore suscepta, qusa 
penitus jam insedit atque inveteravit in populi Roman! 
nomine: ^quod is, qui ^uno die, tota Asia, tot in civi- 
tatibus, uno nuntio^ ^ atque una literarum significationey 
^cives Romanes necandos trucidandosque denotavit» non 
modo adhuc poenam niillam suo dignam scelere suscepit, 
''sed ab illo tempore annum jam tertium et vicesimum 
regnat ; et ita regnat^ ut se nou Ponto, ^neque Cappadoei» 
latebris occultare velit, sed emergere 'e patrio regno, 
atque in vestris vectigalibus, hoc est, in A site luce versari. 
(8.) Etenim adhuc ita vestri cum illo rege contenderuot 
imperatoresy ut ab illo insignia victoriae, non victoriam 
reportarent. TriumphaTit L. Sulla^ triumphavit ^^L. 
Murena de Mithridate, duo fortissimi viri, et summi im- 
peratores: sed ita triumpharunt, ut ille ^^pulsus supera- 
tusque regnaret. Veramtamen illis imperatoribus laus est 
tribuenda, ^^quod egerunt : Tenia danda, quod reliquerunt : 
propterea quod ab eo bello Suilam in Italiam ^"^respublica, 

INIurenam Sulla revocavit. 

IV. (9.) MiTHRiDATES autem ^ omne reliquum tempus, 
non ad oblivionem veteris belli, sed ad comparationem 
novi contulit : -qui, posteaquam maximas ajdificasset ornas- 
setque classes, exercitusque permagnos, quibuscumque ex. 
gentibus potuisset, comparasset, etse ^Bosporanis, finitimis 
suis, bellum inferre simulasset ; usque in Hispaniam 
^legatos ^ac literas misit ^ad eos duces, quibuscum tum 
bellum gerebamus : ut, cum, duobus in locis disjunctissimis 
maximeque divereis, ^uno consiUo a binis hostium copiis 
bellum terra marique gereretur, ^vos, ancipiti contentione 
districti, de imperio dimicaretis, (10.) ^Sed tamen 
dterius partis periculum, Sertorianss atque Hispaniensis»^^ 
qussmulto plus ^ofirmamen^ ac roboris liabebat, ^^Cn.' 
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Pompeii divino consilio ac singulari virtute depulsum est : 
^^in altera parte ita res a L* Luculloy summo viro^ est 
administrata, ut ^initia ilia gestarum rerum magna atque 
praedara, noii felicitati ejus, sed virtuti ; ^•*haec autem ex- 
trema, quae nuper acciderunt, ^^non culpae, sed fortunae 
tribuenda esse videantur. Sed de Lucullo dicam ^^alio 
loco, et ita dicam, Quirites, ut neque vera laiis ei detracta 
orationc nostra, neque falsa ^"afficta esse videatur. (11.) 
De vestri imperii dignitate atque gloria^ quoniam is est 
^^ezorsus orationis mese, videtey quern vobis animum sus- 
cipiendum putetis. 

V. Majores vestri sa^pe, ^ mercatoribus ac naviculariis 
injuriosius tractatis, bella gesserunt: vos, ^tot civium 
Romanorum millibus uno nuntio atque uno tempore ne« 
catis, quo tandem animo esse debetis? '^Legati quod erant 
appellati superbius, Corinth urn patres vestri, totius Graecias 
lumen, ^exstinctum esse voluerunt : vos eum regem inultum 
esse patienuni, qui ^legatum populi Romani, consularem, 
vinculis ac verberibus, atque omni supplicio excruciatum 
necavit ? ^Ilii libertatem civium Romanorum imniinutam 
non tulerunt : vos vitam ereptam negligetb ? Jus lega- 
tionis ^verbo violatum illi persecuti sunt : ^vos legatum 
omni supplicio interfectum relinquetis ? (12.) Videte, 
ne, ut illis pulcherrimum fuit, tantam vobis imperii gloriam 
lelinquere ; sic vobis turpissimum sit, id, quod accepistis, 
tueri et eonservare non posse. ^Quid, quod salus socionim 
summum in ])ericulum ac discrimen vocatur? llegno 
ezpulsus est Ariobarzanes rex, socius populi Romani 
atque' amicus : imminent ^^duo reges toti Asiae, non 
solum vobis inimicissimi, sed etiam vestris sociis atque 
amicis: civitates autem omnes, ^^cuncta Asia atque 
Grsecia vestrum auxilium exspectare propter periculi 
magnitudinem coguntur: ^^imperatorem a vobis certum 
deposcere, cum praesertim vos alium miseritis, neque 
audent, neque se id facere summo sine periculo posse 
arbitrantur. (IS*) Vident et s^ntiunt hoc ideiny quod yob, 
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^^UDum virnm esse, in quo summa suit omnia, et eum 

^^prope esse, (^^quo etiain carent aegrius,) cujus adventu 
ipso atque nomine^ tametsi ille ad ^^maiitimum bellum 
▼enerity tamen ^^impetus hostium repressos esse intelligont 
ac retardates. Hi vos, ^"'quoniam libere loqui non licet, 
tacite rogant, ut se quoque, sicut ceterarum provinciarum 
socios, dignoB existimetis, quorum salutem tali viro 
commendetis: atque hoe etiam niagis, quam ceteros, 
quod ejusiuudi in proviiiciaiii liomincs --cum imperio 
mittimus^ ut, etiam si ab hoste defendant, tamen ipsorum 
adventus in urbes sodorum non multum ab hostili expug- 
natione differant. ^Hunc audiebant antea, nunc prse- 
sentem vident, 24tanta teiuperantia, tanta raansuetudine, 
tanta humanitate, ut ii beatissimi esse videantur, apud 
quos Ule diutissime commoratur* 

VI. (14.) QuARE, si propter sodos, nulla ipsi injuria 
lacessiti, majores vestri ^cum Antiocho, cum Philippo, 
cum iEtolis, cum Poenis bella gesserunt; quanto yos studio 
eonvenit, ^injuriis provoeatos, sociorum salutem una cum 
imperii vestri dignitate defendore ; ^ praesertim cum de 
vestris maximis vectigalibus agatur? Nam ceterarum 
provinciarum vectigalia, Quirites, ^ tanta sunt» ut iis ad 
ipsas provincias tutandas tix conienti esse possimus : 
* Asia vero tam opima est et fertilis, *^ut et ubertate agro- 
rum, et varietate ixuctuum, et magnitudine pastionis, et 
multitudine earum rerum, quae exportaatur^ ^eteile omnibus 
terris antecellat. Itaque bsec vobis provkicia, Quirites^ si 
^ et belli utilitatem et pacis dignitatem sustinere vultis, non 
modo a calamitate, sed etiam a metu calamitatis est defen- 
denda. (IS.) Nam ceteris in rebu% ^eum Tenit eaktmitasy 
turn detrimentum accipitur: act in Teetigalibns non soivm 
adventus mali, sed etiam metus ipse afiert calamitatem« 
Nam cum hostium copise non longe absunt, etiam si irrup- 
tio facta nulla siti tamen ^pecora retinqmintnr^ agricultoia 
deseritur, ^^mercatorum navigatio conquiescit ^^Itaneque 
ex portui neque ex decumis, neque ex scriptura ^^vectigaL 
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eonservari potest. Quare saepe totius anni fructus uno ru-* 

moi«periciili|at<pieimobeltiterroi«aiiut^ (16.) Quo 
tandem animo esse existimatis aut eds, ^^qui vectigalia 
nobis pensitant, aut eos, qui exercent atque exigunt, cum 
dao reges cum maximis copiis prope adsint? cum una 
excursio equitatns perbrevi tempore totius anni vectigal 
auferre possit? ^'^cum publicani familias niaximas, quas 
in ^^saltibus habeut, quas in agris, quas in portubus atque 
^custodiis, magno periculo se habere arbitrentur ? Puta^ 
tisne Yos ^^illis rebus frui posse, nisi eos, qui vobis fructni 
sunt, conservaveritis, non solum, (ut antea dixi,) calami- 
tate, sed etiam calamitatis formidine liberates ? 

VII. {17.) Ac ne illud quidem vobis negligendum est, 
quod mihi ego ^extremum proposueram, cum essem de 
belli genere dicturus, quod -ad multonim bona civium 
Komanorum pertinet : ^ quorum vobis pro vestra sapientia, 
Quiritea, babenda est ratio diligenter. ^Nam et pubHcam, 
^homines et bonestissimi et omatissimi, ^snas rationes et 
copias in illam provinciam contulerunt : quorum ipsorum 
per se res et fortunae curse vobis esse debeut. £tenim si 
vectigalia, ^ nervos esse reipublicae, semper duximus ; eum 
certe ordinem, qui exereet ilia, firmamentum ceteronim 
ordinum recte esse dicemus. (18.) Deinde ^ceteris ex 
ordinibus homines gnavi et industhi partim ipsi in Asia 
^negotiantur, quibus vos absentibus eonsulere debetis: 
1^ partim suas et suorum in ea provincia pecunias magiias 
coUocatas habent. £rit igitur human itatis vestrse, magnum 
eorum eivtmm numerum calamitate ^^prohibere ; sapientisB, 
videre, mu1tor:um civium calamitatem a republica sej unctam 
esse non posse. I2£tenim illud primum parvi refert, vos 
jg^ubiicanis amissa vectigalia postea victoria recuperare. 
Neque enim iisdem redimendi £acultas erit, propter calanu- 
tfttem,nequ6 aMis voluntas, propter timorem. (19.) Deinde, 
quod nos eadem Asia, atque idem iste Mithridates initio 
belE Asiatici docuit; id quidem certe calamitate docti 
m ^nf itk fetinere debemus* Nam turn, cum in Asia res 
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magnas permulti amiseranty ^^scimuBy Koniaey 'solutions 
impeditay fidem concidUse. Non enim possant una in: 
civitate multi ^^rem atque fortunas amittere, ut non plurei^ 
secuin in eandem calamitatem trahant. A quo periculo 
prohibete rempublicaniy et» mihi credite^ (id quod ipsi 
▼idetb,) ^^hsec fides atque hec ratio pecuniaraniy qaae 
Romae, quae in foro versatur, implicita est cum illis 
pecuniis Asiaticis, et cohaeret. ^^Ruere ilia non possunt, 
ut haec non eodem labefactata motu concidant* Quare 
▼idete, num dubitandum vobis sit, omni studio ad id bellum 
incumbere, in quo gloria nominis vestri, salus sociorum, 
yectigalia maxima, fortune plurimoruiu civium ^^cum 
republica defendantur* 

VIII. (99.) QuoNiAM de genere bell! dixi, nunc de 
magnitudine pauca dicam. ^ Potest enim hoc dici ; belli 
genus esse ita necessariuniy ut sit gerendum ; non esse 
ita magnum, ut sit pertimescendum. In quo maxima 
laborandum est, ^ne forte ea vobis, quae diligentissime 
providenda sunt, contemnenda esse videantur. ^Atque, 
ut omnes intelligant, me L. Lucullo tantum impertire 
laudis, quantum forti yiro^ et sapientissimo homini, et 
magno iniperatori debeatur ; dico, ejus adventu maximas 
^Mithridati copias, ^omnibus rebus ornatas atque in- 
•tructasy fuisse ; <^urbemque AsisB darissimamy nobisque 
amicissimam, Cyzicenorum, obsessam esse ab ipso rege 
^maxima multitudine, ct oppugnatam vehementissime ; 
quam L. Lucullus virtu te, assiduitate, consilio, summis 
obsidionis periculis iiberavit ; (21 •) ab eodem imperatore 
^classem m£^nam et ornatam^ ^quse ducibus Sertoria* 
nis ad Italiam studio inflammata raperetur, superatani 
esse atque depressam: ^^magnas ho^ium praeterea copias 
multis prseliis esse deletas; ^^patefactumque nostris ie» 
gionibus esse Pontam, qui ante populo Romano ex omni 
aditu clausus esset : Sinopen atque Amisum, quibus in 
oppidis erant ^^domicilia regis, omnibus rebus omata atque 
referta; ceterasque urbes Ponti et CappadocisB permulta0^ 
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^uno aditu atque 'adventu esse captas : regem spoliatum 

regno patrio atque avito, ^'^ad alios se reges atque ad alias 
gentes supplicem contulisse: atque haec oawiay ^^salvis 
populi Romaiii sociis atque integris vectigalibus, esse gesta* 
Satis opinor hoc esse laudis ; atque ita, Quirites, ut hoc tos 
intelligatis, a nullo ^^istorura, qui huic obtrectant legi atque 
causae, L. LucuUum similiter ex hoc loco esse laudatum. 

IX. (22,) RsQuiRBTURfortassenunCi iqaemadmodum> 
cum haBC ita sint, reliquum possit esse magnum bellum. 
Cognoscite, Quirites : non euim hoc sine causa quaer^ 
▼idetun Primum ex suo regno sic Mithridates profugity 
lit ^ex eodem Ponto 'Medea ilia quondam profugisse di* 
citur: quara preedicant in fuga, ^fratris sui membra in iis 
locis, qua se parens persequeretur^ dissipavisse, ut ^eorum 
collectio dispersa, moerorque patrius, celeritatem perse« 
quendi retardaret. ^Sic IMlthridates, fugiens, ^maximam 
vim auri afeque argenti, pulcherrimarumque rerum omnium, 
quas et a majoribus acceperat, et ipse, bello superiore ex 
tota Asia direptas, in suum regnum congesserat> in Ponto 
omnem reliquit. Hsec dum nostri colliguni omnia dili- 
gentius, rex ipse e manibus effugit. Ita ^illum in per- 
sequendi studio moeror, hos laetitia retardavit. (23.) 
^Hunc in illo timore et fuga Tigranes, rex Armenius^ 
excepit, diffidentemque rebus suis confirmavit, et afflictum 
erexit, perditumque recreavit Cujus in regnum pos- 
teaquam L. Lucullus cum exercitu venit, ^^piures etiam 
gentes contra imperatorem nostrum concitatse sunt* Erat 
enim metus injectus iis nationibus, quas numquam populus 
Romanus ^^neque lacessendas belio neque tentandas 
putavit. ^^£rat etiam alia gravis atque vehemens opinio, 
qu8e per animos gentium barbararum pervaserat» ^'fani 
locupletissimi et religiosissimi diripiendi causa in eas oras 
nostrum exercitum esse adductum. Ita nationes multae 
atque magnse ^^novo quodam terrore ac metu concitaban- 
tur. Noster autem exercitus, etsi ^^urbem ex Tigranis 
regno ceperat; ct proeliis usus erat secundb> ^^tamen 
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Bimia longinquitate locorum ac desiderio suorum coni'^ 
movebatur. ^^Hk jam plura non dicam : ^^fuit 

eoim illud extremum, ut ex iis locis a militibus nostris 
reditus magis maturus, quam processio longior qusereretur. 
^^Mithridates autem et suam manmn jam confirmarat» et 
eoram> qui se ex ejus regno collegeranty et magnis adven- 
iitib multorum regum et nationum copiis juyabatur. Hoc 
jam fere sic -^lieri solere acccpimus, ut regum afflictac 
fortunae facile o^iultorum opes alliciant ad misericordiam, 
maximeque eorum, qui aut leges 8unt» aut Tivunt in regno; 
quod regale iis nomen '^magnum et sanetum esse videatur. 
(25.) ^-Itaque tantum victus efficere potuit, quantum 
incolumis numquam est ausus optare. Nam cum se in 
regnum recepisset suunii non fuit eo contentus^ quod ei 
prseter spem acciderat, 23 ut illam, posteaquam pulsus erat, 
• terram umquam attiugeret; '"^sed in exercitum vestrum, 
darum atque victoreniy impetum feoit. Sinite lioc loco, 
Quiritesy (sicut ^poetSB solent, qui res Romanas scribunt,) 
prseterire me nostram calamitatem : quae tauta fuit, ut 
eam> ad aures L. Luculli. ^Cnou ex prcelio nuntius, sed 
ex sermone rumor afferret (26*) ^Hic in ipso ilio 
malo, gravissimaque belli offensione, L. Lucullus, qui 
tamen, aliqua ex parte, iis incommodis mederi fortasse 
potuisset, vestro jussu coactusy ^ quod imperii diuturnitati 
modum statuendum veteri exemplo putavistis^ partem 
militnm, ^qui jam stipendiis confeetis erant, dimisit, par- 
tem Glabrioni tradidit. '^Multa praitereo consulto ; sed 
ca YDS conjectura perspicitis. Quantum igitur illud 
bellum fieuitum putetis, quod conjungant reges poten- 
tissimi, renovent agitatse nationes, suscipiant integrae 
gentes, ^^novus imperator vester accipiat^ vetere pulso 
exercitu ? 

X. (27.) Satis mihi multa verba fecisse videor, quare 

hoc bellum esset genere ipso necessarium, magnitudine 
periculosum : restate ut de imperatore ad id bellum deli- 
gendo^ ^ac tantis rebus preficiendo^ dicendum esse videator. 
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' Utinam, Quirites, virocum fortium atque ^innocentium 
cojnam tautauL iiabereti% ut li»c vobis deiiberatio diifii^ 
«ili8 essety queamam potissiamiii tentb rebus ae tanto 
bello preeficiendum putaretis I Nunc vero cum sit unus 
PompeluS) qui non modo eorum hominum, qui nunc 
flttiit» glorianv sed etiam ^ andquitatis meaioriam virtute 
saperarit; quae res est^ qiue cujusquam animum in hac 
causa dubium facere possit ? (28, ) Ego enim sic existiino, 
^in summo imperatore quatuor iias res inesse oporterey 
aaientiam rei miiituisy virtoteni) auctontatem, felicitatenu 
Qnis igitur hoc homine ^seienfior umquam aut fait, aut 
6886 debuit? qui ludo atque pueritise disciplina, ''bello 
maximo, atque acerrimis hoBtibus, ad patris exercitum 
atque. in militiae discq^am profectuB est ; ^qui extrema 
pueritia miles fuit summi imperatoris, ^ineunte adoles- 
centia maximi ipse exercitus imperafcor ; ^^qui saepius 
earn hoste confiixil^ quam quiflquam cum inimico concer- 
tavit» plura bella gessit, quam eeteri legerunt, ^^plnres 
provincias confecit, quam alii concupiverunt ; cujus ado- 
lescentia ad scientiam rei militaris non alienis pra^ceptis, 
sed suis imperiiS) non offiensionibus belliy sed viotoriis 
non stipendiis, sed ^triumphas est erndita« Quod denique 
genus belli esse potest, ^^in quo ilium non exercuerit 
fbrtuna reipublicae? Civile, ^^Africanum, ^'^Transal- 
pinum, ^^Hispaniense, mixtum ex civitatibus atque ex 
bdlicoaisdmis nationibus, servile, ^navale bellum, varia 
et diversa genera et bellorum et ^ihostium, lion solum 
gesta ab boc uuo, sed etiam ^^confecta, nullam rem esse* 
declarant in usu militari positam^ quae bujus yiri scien- 
tiam fugere possit. 

XL (29.) ^ Jam vero virtuti Cn. Pompeii qujB potest 
par oratio inveniri ? quid est, quod quisquam aut dignum 
illo, aut vobis novum, aut cuiquam inauditum possit af- 
ferre? ^Neque enim illae sunt solae virtu tes imp erato- 
siae, quae vulgo existimantur, labor in negotiis, fortitudo 
in. pericttlisy industcia in agendo^ oeieritas in conficiendo,. 
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eonsilium in providendo: ^qudQ tanta sunt in hoc uno, 
quanta in omnibus reliquis imperatoribus^ quos aut vidi'^ 
muByautaudivimuSy nmifuenint. (SO.) ^Testis est Italia^ 
quam ille ipse victor, L. Sulla, hujus virtute et subsidio 
confessus est liberatam. ^Testis est Sicilia, quam multis 
undique cinctam periculis, ^non terrore belliy sed celeri^ 
tate consiliiy ezplieavit. ^Testis est Africa, quae magnis 
oppressa hostium copiis, eorum ipsorum sanguine redun-^ 
davit. ® Testis est Gallia, per quam legionibus nostris in 
Hispaniam iter, Galiorum interneeione patefactum est. 
^Testis est Hispania* quae sepissime plurimos faostes ab 
hoc superatos prostratosque eonspexit. Testis est iterum 
et saepius Italia, qua?, cum serviii bello ^^tetro periculo- 
•oque premeretur> ab hoc auxilium absente ezpetivit : 
^^quod bellum ezspectatione Pompeii attenuatum atque 
imminutum est, adventu sublatum ac sepultum. (31.) 
Testes vero jam ^^omnes orae, atque omnes exterae 
Ugentes ac nationes, ^^denique maria omnia, tum univer- 
sa, tum in singulis omnes sinus atque portus. Quis enim 
^*toto mari locus, per hos annos, aut tarn firmum habuit 
praesidium, ut tutus esset, aut tarn fuit abditus, ut lateret ? 
icQuis navigaFit, qui non se aut mortis aut servitutis pe- 
riculo committeret, cum aut hieme, aut referto praedonum 
mari navigaretur? Hoe tantum bellum, tarn turpe, ^^tam 
vetus, tarn late dispersum, quis umquam arbitraretur aut 
ab omnibus imperatoribus uno anno, aut omnibus annis 
ab uno imperatore confici posse ? (52.) Quam provin- 
ciam tenuistis a praadouibus liberam per hosce annos?, 
19 quod vectigal vobis tutum fuit? quern socium defen* 
distis? cui praesidio classibus vestris fuistis? quam mul-* 
tas existimatis insulas esse desertas ? quam multas aut 
metu relictas, aut apraedonibus captas urbes esse socio- 
rum ? 

XIL Sed quid ego ^longinqua commemoro? Fuit 

hoc quondam, fuit ^proprium populi llomani longe a 
domo bellare, et ^propugnaculis imperii sociorum fortunas^ 
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non sua tecta defeudere. ^Sociis vestris ego mare clau- 
sam per hosce aDnos dicam faiaae, cum exeFcitiis nostri 
a^Brundino namquam, nisi ^summa hieme, transmise- 

rint ? Qui ad vos ab exteris nationibus venirent, captos 
querar, ^cumlegati populi Komani redempti sint? mer- 
catoribus tuium mare non fuisse dicam^ cam ^duodeeim 
secures in prsdonum potestatem pervenerint ? (33.) 
'Cnidum aut Colophonemy aut Samum> nobilissimas urbes, 
innumerabilesque alias,^ captas esse commemoremi cum 
vestros portus, ^^atque eos portus, quibus vitam et spiri- 
tum ducitis, in praedonum fuisse potestate sciatis ? An 
vero igaoratisy portum Caietae, celeberrimum atque plenis- 
simum naviam, iospectante prsetore^ a praedonibus esse 
direptum ? Ex Miseno avtem, ^^ejus ipnus liberos, qui 
cum praedonibus an tea ibi bellum gesserat, a praedonibus 
esse sublatos ? Nam quid ego ^^Ostiense incommodum» 
atque illam labem atque ignominiam reipublicse querar, 
cum, prope inspectantibus vobis, classis ea, cui consul 
populi llomani praepositus esset, a praedonibus capt^ 
atque oppressa est ? Pro dii immortales I tantamne 
i^unius hominis incredibilis ac divina virtus tarn brevi 
tempore lucem afferre reipublicae potuit, ut vos, qui modo 
ante ostium Tiberiuum classem hostium videbatis> ii nunc 
nuliam intra Oceani ostium prsBdonum navem esse 
audiatis? (S4«) Atque hsec, qua celeritate gesta sint 
quamquam videtis, tamen a me in dicendo practereunda 
non sunt* Quis enim umquam, aut obeundi negotii^ aut 
consequendi qusBStus studio, tarn brevi tempore, tot loca 
adire, tantos cursus conlicere potuit, ^^quamceleHter, Cn. 
Pompeio duce, belli impetus navigavit? qui ^'-^nondum 
tempestivo ad navigandum mari ^^Siciliam adiit, Africam 
exploravit: inde Sardiniam cum classe venit, atque^^ hsBe 
tria firumentaria subsidia reipublicas firmissimis prsssidiis 
classibusque munivit (35.) Inde se cum in Italiam 
recepisset, duabus Hispaniis et Gallia Cisalpina praesidiis 
ac navibus confinData, missis item in oram ^Illyrici 
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mwdBf et in Achaiam omnemqae Gnedam navibuflp. 
vitalise duo maria maximis alassibus fimiissimisque prae- 

sidiis adornavit : ipse autem, ^^ut a Brundisio profectus 
est^ uiidequinquagesiitto die ^ totam ad imperiiuu popuii 
Romani Ciliciam adyunxit : oiiiiie8» qui ubique pveedonea 
fumint, partim capti interfectique sunt, partim ^uoius. 
hujus iniperio ac potestati se dediderunt. Idom ^Cre- 
teu^ibusy cum ad eum usque in Famphyliam legatos de. 
pvecatoresque misissenty spem dediUonis non ademit» ob** 
aidesque imperavit. Ita tantum bellum, tarn diuturnumy 
tarn longe lateque dispersinn, quo bcllo omnes gentes ac 
natioues prcmebautur, Cn. Pompeius extrema hieme 
^apparavit, ineunte vere suscepit, media aestate confecit. 

XIII. (36.) ^EsT haec divina atque incredibilis virtus 
imperaU^ris. Quid ? ceterse^ quas paullo ante coumiemo- 
lare coeperanii quanta atque quam multae sunt? ^uon 
enim solum bellandi virtus in sununo atque perfecto 
impcratore qua^renda est ; ^ sed multai sunt artes exiniia?j 
hujus admiuistras comitesque virtu tis. Ac primum, 
^quanta innocentiadebentesseimperatores? quantadeinde 
omnibus in rebus temperantia ? quanta fide ? ^quanta fa- 
cilitate? quanto ingenio? quanta liunianitate ? Quae 
breviter, qualia sint iu Cn. Pompeio» cousideremug* 
^Summa enim omnia sunt^ Quirites; sed ea magis ^ez 
aliorum contentione, quam ipsa per sese cognosd atque 
intt'lligi possunt. (37.) Queni enim "^possumus iinperatorem 
aLiquo in numero putare, *^cujus in exercitu veneant cen- 
turiatus atque venierint? ^^quid hunc hominemmagnumaut 
amplum de republiea cogitare, qui pecuniani, ex aerario 
deproniptam ad beUum administrandum, aut propter 
qupiditatem provinciae magistratibus diviserit^ aut propter 
avaritiam Romae ^^in queestu reliquerit? — ^^Vestraad- 
murmuratio facit, Quirites, ut agnoscere videamini, qui 
haec fecehnt : ego autem neminem nomino ; quare irasci 
mihi nemo poterit^ nisi qui ^^ante de se voluerit confiterL 
I^ue> propter hane avaritiam imp^eratomiPf quantaa 
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<gilatnitateH, quocnmque Tentuia sit, Bostri ezeroitas ferant, 

quis ignorat? (38.) Itinera, quae per hosce annos in 
ItaUa.per agros atque oppida civium Romanoriun nostri 
impeiBtores feemad, recordamini : turn facilius stataeti% 
quid apud exteras nationes fieri existimetis. Utrum 
plures arbitramini per hosce annos militum vestrorum 
armis hostium urbes^ an ^^hibernis sociorum civitates^ 
ease deletaa? Neque enim potest ^^exercUum is con- 
tinere imperatory ^^qui se ipsum non contiiiet: neque 
severus esse in judieando, qui alios in se severos esse 
jttdices non vult* (39.) Hie miramur^ hunc hominem 
tantnm exedkre ceteris, cujus legiones sic in Asiam per« 
venerunt, ut non mode manus tanti exercitus, 20sed ne 
vestigium quidem cuiquam pacato nocuisse dicatur ? Jam 
Teroy ^^nemadmodum milites hibernent, quotidie ser- 
mones ac litero perferuntur. Non mode, ^ut sumptum 
faciat in militem, nemini vis affcrtur : sed ne eupienti 
quidem cuiquam penoittitun ^Hiemis enim, non avari- 
tisB periugium msyores nostri in sociorum atque amicorum 
tectis esse voluerunt. 

XIV. (40.) Age vero, ceteris in rebus ^ quails sit tem- 
perantia, considerate. JUnde illam tautam celeritatein, 
et tarn incredibilem cursum ^inventum putatis? ^Non 
enim ilium eximia vis remigum, aut ars inaudita qusedam 
gubernaiidi, aut venti aliqui novi, tam celeriter "^in 
ultimas terras pertulerunt; sed ese res, quee ^ceteros 
remorari solent, non retardarunt : non avaritiaab instituto 
cursu ad praedam aliqaam ^devocavit, "non libido ad 
voluptatem, non amoeuitas ad delectationem, non nobili- 
tas urbis ad cognitionem, non denique labor ipse ad qui- 
etem. Postremo ^signa, et tabulas, ceteraque omamenta 
Graecorum oppidorum, quae ceteri tollenda esse arbi- 
trantur, ea sibi ille ne visenda quidem existimavit* (^l.) 
Itaque omnes quidem, nunc in his locis Cn. Pom- 
peium, sicut aliquem non ex hac urbe missum, sed 
de. codo delapsupi, intueutur : nunc denique incipiunt 
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credere, *fuisse homines Romanos hac quando absti- 
nentia: ^^quod jaia nationibus exteris incredibile ac 
falso memorise proditum videbatur* ^^Nunc imperii 
vestri splendor illis gentibus lucet: wane inteHigunt, 
non sine causa majores suos turn, cum ^^hac tempe- 
rantia magistratus habebamus, servire populo Romano, 
quam imperare aliis, maluisse. ^Jam vero ita faciles 
aditus ad eum privatorum, ita libera qnerimonice de 
aliorum injuriis esse dicuntur, ut is, qui dignitate princi- 
pibus excellity ^^facilitate par infimis esse videatur. (42.) 
Jam quantum ^^consilio, quantum dieendi gravitate et 
copia valeat, ^^in quo ipso inest qusedam dignitas impera- 
toria, vos, Quirites, ^'"hoc ipso in loco saepe cognostis. 
Fidem vero ejus inter soeios quantam existimari putatis, 
^^quam hostes omnium gentium sanctissimam judiearint ? 
Humanitate jam tanta est, ut difficile dictu sit, utrum 
hostes raagis virtu tern ejus pugnantes timuerint, an man- 
suetudinem victi dilexerint. £t quisquam dubitabit» quin 
huic ^^tantum bellum transmittendum sit, qui ad omnia 
^^nostrae memoriai bella conficienda divino quodam consilio 
natus esse videatur ? 

• XV* (43.) ETf quoniam ^auctoritas multum in bellis 
quoque administrandis atque in imperio militari valet, 

certe nemini dubium est, quin ea re idem ille impc rator 
plurimum possit. ^Vehementer autem pertinere ad bella 
administranda, quid hostes, quid soeii de imperatoribus 
vestris existiment, quis ignorat, cum sciamus, homines in 
tantis rebus, ut aut contemnant, aut metuant, aut oderint, 
aut ament, opinione non minus ^et fama, quam aliqua 
certa ratione commoveri ? Quod igitur nomen umquam 
in orbc terrarum ^clarius fuit? cujus res gestae pares? de 
quo homine vos, id quod maxime ^facit ad auctoritatem, 
<^ tanta et tam praclara judicia 'fecistis? (44.) An vero 
uUam usquam esse oram tam desertam putatis, quo non 
^illius diei fama pervaserit, cum universus populus Ro- 
manus, referto foro, repletisque omnibus templis, ex quibua 
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Ode locus conspici potest, unum sibi ad eommune omnium' 

gentium bellum Cn. Pompeium imperatorem depoposcit? 
Itaque» ut plura nou dicam, neque aliorum exemplis con- 
firmem, ^quantum auctoritas valeat in bello; ab eodem 
Cn. Pompeio ^^omninm rerum egregiarum exempla su- 
mantur: qui quo die a vobis maritimo bello propositus 
est imperator, tanta repente ^Wilitas annons ^^ex summa 
inopia et caiitate rei frumentarie consecuta est, unius 
hominis spe et nomine, quantam vix ex summa ubei tate 
agrorum diuturna pax efficere potuisset (45.) ^^Jam, 
i^aceepta in Ponto calamitate, ex eo proelioi de quo vos 
pauIo ante invitus admonui, cum soeii pcrtimuissent, 
hostium opes animique erevissent, satis firmum praesidium 
provincia non haberet ; amisissetis Asiam, QuiriteSy nisi ip- 
sum id temporis ^^divinitus Cn. Pompeium ad eas regiones 
fortuna populi Romani attulisset. Hujus adventus et 
Mithridatem ^^insolita inflammatum victoria continuit, et 
Tigranem magnis copiis minitantem Asiae retardavit. £t 
quisquam dubitabit, quid virtute profecturus sit, qui 
tantum auctoritate profecerit? aut quam facile imperio 
atque exercitu socios et veetigalia conservaturus sit, qui 
^^ipso nomine ac rumore defenderit? 

XVI. (46.) Acs vero, ^illa res quantam dedarat ejus^ 
dem hominis apud hostes populi Romani auctoritatem, 
quod ex iocis tarn longiuquis, tamque diversis, tarn brevi 
tempore omnes uni huio se dediderunt? quod ^Cre* 
tensium legati> cum in eorum insula noster imperator 
exercitusque esset, ad Cn. Pompeium ^in ultimas prope 
terras venerunt, eique se omnes Cretensium civitates dedere 
Telle dixerunt? Quid idem iste Mithiidates? nonne ad 
eundem Cn. Pompeium, l^atum usque in Hispaniam 
misit? "^eum quern Pompeius legatum semper judicavit: 
^ii, quibus semper erat molestum, ad eum potissimum 
esse missum, speculatorem, quam legatum judicari malu- 
erunt. Potestis igitur jam constituere, Quirites, banc 
auctoritatem, ^multis postea rebus gestis, magnisque vestris 
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judaciia ampliAcatam, quantum apud iUos rege% yiantum 
qnid ezteras nationes valxtuiam esse existimetis^ 

(4'7.) Reliquura est, ut de felicitate, ""quam praestare 
de se ipso nemo potest* meminisse et comtnemorare de 
altero possumu% sicut sequum est homini ^de potestate 
deorum* timlde et pauca dieamus. Ego enim sic exis- 
timo : ^Maximo, IMarcello, Scipioni, Mario, et ceteris 
magnis imperatoribus, non solum propter virtutem, sed 
etiam propter fortunam, saspius imperia mandata» atque 
ezercitus esse commissos. Fuit enim profecto quibusdam 
summis viris quaedam ^^ad aniplitudinem et gloriam, et ad 
res luagnas bene gerendas divinitus adjuncta foriuua : de 
bujus autem hominis felicitate, quo de nunc agimu% ^^hac 
utar moderatione diceiidi, non ut in iliius potestate for^ 
tunam positara esse dicam, sed ut praeterita meminisse, 
reliqua sperare videamur, ne aut invisa diis immortalibua 
oratio nostra, aut ingrata esse videatur* (48*)' Itaque 
l-non sum praidicaturus, Quirites, quantas ille res domi 
militi^ue> terra marique, quantaque felicitate gesserit: 
ut ejus semper voluntatibus non modo oives aasenserint^. 
socii ^obtemperarint, hostes obedterin^ sed etiam yenti 
tenipestatesque obsecundarint. Hoc brevissime dicamf 
neminem umquam ^^tam impudentem fuisse, qui a diis 
immortalibus tot et.tantas res tacitus auderet optare, quot 
et quantas dii immortales ad Cn. Pompeium detulerunt. 
^•Quod ut illi proprium ac perpetuum sit, Quirites, cum 
communis salutis atque imperii^ tum ipsius hominia causa 
(sicuti &citis) velle et optare debetis* 

(49.) Quare cum et bellum ita iiecessarium sit, ut negligi 
non possit: ita magnum, ut ^^accuratissime sit adminis- 
tiandum: et cum'ei imperatorem prsaficere possitis, in 
quo sit eximia belli scientia, singularis virtus, darisMma 
auctoritas, egregia fortuna: ^^dubitabitis, Quirites, quin 
hoc tantum boni, quod vobis a diis immortalibus oblatum 
et datum est, in rempublicam oonservandam atque ampli* 
ficandam conferatis ? 
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XVII. (50.) ^QuOD si Eomae Cii. Pompeius privatus 
esaet hoc tempore: i^men ad tantum bellum ^is erat deli- 
gendus atque mittendus. ^Nunc, ciim ad ceteras summaa 
utilitates hsec quoque opportunitas adjungatur, ut in lis 
ipsis locis adsity ut habeat exercitum, ut ab ii6> qui habent^ 
accipere statim possit, ^quid exspectamus ? aut cur non, 
ducibus diis immortalibus, eidem, cui cetera summa cum 
salute reipublicas commissa sunt, hoc quoque beliuiu 
regium committimus? 

(51.) ^At enim vir clarissimus, amantiasimus reipublicie^ 
^vestris beneficiis amplissimis affectus, Q. Catulus; ^item- 
que summis ornamentis honoris, fortunae, virtutis, ingeuii 
pnedituS) Q. Hortensius^ ^ab hac ratione dissentiunt : 
^quorum ego auctorita;tein apud vos multis locis plurimum 
valuisse, et valere oportere eonfiteor; sed in hac causa, 
tametsi cognoscitis auctoritates coutrarias fortissimorum 
Vlrorum et clarissimorain, tamen^ omissis auctoritatibu% 
ipsa re et ratione exquirere possumus veritatem: atque 
hoc facilius, quod ea omnia, qiii33 adhuc a me dftta sunt, 
iideuL isti vera esse couceduut» et uecessarium bellum 
esse, et maguum, et in uno Cn. Pompeio summa esse 
omnia. (52.) Quid igitnr ait Hortensius? Si uni ^om- 
nia tribuenda sunt, unum dignissimum esse Pompeium : 
Bed ad unum tamen omnia deferri non oportere." Obsol- 
evit jam ista oratio, ^^re multo magis quam verbis refu- 
tata. Nam tu idem, Q. Hortensi, multa, ^^pro tua summa 
copia ac singulari facultate dicendi, et in senatu contra 
^virum fortem A. Gabinium, ^^graviter omateque dixisti, 
cum is de uno imperatore contra prsedones constituendo 
legem promulgasset : et ex hoc ipso loco pcrmulta item 
contra legem earn verba fecisti. (53.) Quid? turn, per deos 
immottales I si plus apud populum Romanum auctoritas 
tua, quam ipsius populi Romani salus et ^^vera causa 
valuisset, hodie hanc gloriam atque hoc orbis terrae im- 
periui|i teneremus ? An tibi tum imperium esse hoc vide- 
batoT; cum populi Romani legati^ praetores> quaestoresquo 
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^^capiebantnr? com ex onmibus provinciis commeattt» et 
privatO) et publico proliibebamur? eum ita claasa erant 

nobis omnia maria, ^""ut neque privatain rem transmarmam^ 
neque publicam jam obire possemus ? 

XVIII. (54.) QuJB civitas antea umquam fuit» ^non 
dico Atheniensium, quae satis late quondam mare tenuisse 
dicitur, non ^ Carthaginiensium^ qui permultum classe 
maritimisqae rebus valuerunt, non ^Rhodioram, quorum 
usque ad nostram memoriam disciplina navalis et gloria 
remansit: quee civitas antea umquam -^tam tenuis, quae 
tarn parva insula fuit, quae non portus suos, et agros, et 
aliquam partem regionis atque orse maritim» per se ipsa 
defenderet? At herde, ^idiquot annos continuos ante 
legem Gabiniam, ille populus Romanus, cujus, usque ad 
nostram memoriam, nomen invictum in navalibus pugnis 
p«rmanserat» magna ae multo maxima parte non mode 
utUitatis, Bed dignitatis atque imperii caruit: (55.) nos, 
quorum majores '"Antiochum regem classe ^Persenque 
superarunty onwibusque navalibus pugnis Carthaginienses, 
homines ^in maritimis rebus exercitatissimos paratissi- 
mosque vicerunt, ^^ii nuUo in loco jam praedonibus pares 
esse poteramus : nos, qui antea non modo Italiam tutam 
babebamusy sed omnes socios in ultimis oris auctoritate 
nostri imperii salvos ^^praestare poteramus ; tum, cum in- 
sula Delos, tarn procul a nobis in M^eo mari posita, ^-quo 
omnes undique cummercibus atque oncribus commeaban^ 
referta divitiis, parva, sine muro ^nihil timebat; ^^iidem 
non modo provinciis, atque oris Italise maritimis, ac por« 
tubus nostris, sed etiam ^^Appia jam via carebamus; et 
his temporibus non pudebat magistratus populi Romani, 
^^in hunc ipsum locum escendere, cum eum vobb majores 
vestri ^^exuviis nauticb et classium spoliis ornatum reli* 
quissent. 

XIX. (56.) ^BoNO te animo tum, Q. Hortensi, poptt« 
lus Romanus, et ceteros, qui erant in eadem sententia, 
dicere existimavit ea, qus sentiebatis ; sed umeu ^ in 
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salute oommuni idem populus Romanus ooiort suo maluit, 
quam auctoritati vestrss obtempenure. Itaque *una lex, 

unus vir, unus annus, non modo nos ilia miseria ac tur- 
pitudine liberavit; sed etiam efiecit, ut aliquando vere 
videreitfur OBuiibus gentibus ac nationibus terra marique 
imperare. (57.) ^Quomihi etiam indignius yidetur ob- 
trectatum esse adhuc, Gabinio dicam, anne Pompeio, an 
utrique ? (id quod est verius ;) ne legaretur A. Gabiniua 
Cn. Pompeio expetenti ac poetalanti. Utrum ille> qui 
poatulat legatum ad tantum bellum, quem velit, idoneus 
non est, qui impetret, cum '^ceteri ad expilandos socios 
diripieadasque provincias, quos volueruuty legates edux* 
erint; an ^ipse, cujus lege salus ac dignitas populo 
Romano atque omnibus gentibus constituta est, expers 
ease debet glohae imperatoris atque ejus exercitus, '"qui 
consilio ipsius atque periculo est constitutus ? (58.) Aa 
C. Falcidiusy Q* Metellus, Cielius Latiniensisy Cn« 
Lentulus, quos omnes ^honoris causa nomine, cum tribuni 
plebis fuissent, ^anno proximo legati esse potuerunt ; ^^ia 
hoc uno Gabinio sunt tarn dil^entes^ qui in hoc bello^ 
quod lege Gabinia geritur, in hoc imperatore atque exer 
citu, quem ^^per vos ipse constlTuit, etiani pra?cipuo jure 
esse deberet ? ^^de quo legandc ipero consules ad senatum 
relaturoB. Qui si dubitabunt, ^ aut gravabuntur, ^^ega 
memet profiteer relaturum ; neque me impediet cujus- 
quamy Quirites^ ^^iniraicum edictum, quo minus, fretus 
Tobisyvestrum jus beneficiumque defendam: neque, leprae- 
terinterce8sionem,quidquam audlam ; de qua (ut arbitror) 
isti ipsi, qui minantur, etiam atque etiam, quid liceat, 
considerabunt. Mea quidem sententia, Quirites, unus A. 
Gabiniusy belli maritimi rerumque gestarum Cn. Pompeio 
^^socius adscribitur ; propterea quod \^alter uni id bellum 
suscipiendum vestris sufiragiis detulit ; alter delatum sus* 
ceptumque confecit* 

XX. (59.) RxLiQUUM est, i ut de Q. Catuli auctoritate 
et scntentia dicendum esse videatur. ; qui cum ex yobis 
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quflererety ^si In uno Cn. Pompeio omnia poii«ieti8» 
quid de eo factum enet, in quo Bpem eisetis habifeuri ; 

^cepit magnum suae virtutis fructum, ac dignitatis, cum 
omnes, prope una voce, " in ipso vos spem habituros esse" 
dixktis> Etenim ^talis est Yir> ut nulla res tanta sit ae 
tam difficilis, quam ille non ^et consilio regere, et into* 
gritate tueri, et virtute conficere possit. Sed in hoc ipso 
ab eo ^ vehementisaime dissentio, quody quo minus eerta. 
est hominumac minus dtutuma vita, hoc msgis ea^blica, 
dum per deos immortales licet^ finii debet sununi bominis 
vita atque virtute. — (60.) ''At enim nihil novi fiat contra 
exempla atque instituta majovum.^ — ^Non dioo hoc loeo^ 
majores nostros semper in pace consuetudini^ in bello 
utilitati paruisse, semper ad novos casus temporum, no- 
vorum consiUonim rationes accommodasse : ^non dicam, 
duo belia maxima, Punicum et Hispaaiettse, ab ^^uno im- 
peratore esse confecta; duasurbes potentissimas, qnm buic 
imperio maxime rainitabantur, Carthaginem atque Nu- 
mantiam, ab eodem Scipione esse deletas: ^^non com- 
memoraboy nuper ita vobis patribusque veatris esse visum, 
ut in uno C. Mario spes imperii poneretur, ut idem cum 
Jugurtha, idem cum Cimbris, idem cum Teutonis bellum 
administraret : (61.) ^^'in ipso Cn. Pompeio, in quo novi 
ccmstitui nihil vult Q. Catulus, quam multa sint nova 
^summa Q. Catuli voluntate constituta, recordamini. 

XXI. Quid ^enim tam novum, quam ^adolescentulum, 
privatum, exercitum difficili reipublieae tempore ^coniS.* 
cere ? — confecit : — huic praeesse ?— j^fuit : — rem ^op- 
tbne ductu suo gerere ? — gessit. Quid tam prster con- 
suetudinem, quam homini peradolescenti, ^cujus a sena- 
torio gradu aetas longe abesset, imperium atque exermtum 
daii? Sioiliam permitti, atque Afrieam, bellumque in 
ea administrandum ? Fuit in his provinciis singulari in- 
noeentia, gravitate, virtute : bellum in Africa mn-igimiifn 
^Qonfecit,. victorem exercitum depoitavit Quid vero tam 
iiMmditHm» quam ^equitem. Romanum triumphave? ^ At, 
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•am quoque rem popiilii§ RoAanus non modo vidit^ aed 
etiam stadia omni viseiidam et concelebrandam putavit* 

(62.) Quid tarn inusitatuiii, quam ut, cum^duo consules 
clarissimi fortissimique easenty eques Romanus ad bellum 
maadmimi fonnidolaHSsimumque pro consale mitterehir ? 
Missus est. Quo quidem tempore, cum esset non nemo 
in senatUy qui diceret, Non oportere mitti lionunem 
pdyatam ^^pro eonsule ^^L» Fhilippus dixisae dicitur, 
** Non se ittttm 8«a sententia pro oonside sed pro oonsuU- 
bus mittere/' Tanta in eo rcipublicae bene gerendae spes 
constituebatur, ut duorum consulum munus unius adoles- 
eeatis virtnti committeretar. Quid tam singulare, quam 
Ht,ex senatusconsulto ^^legibus solutus, eonstil antefieret, 
quam nllum alium magistratum per leges capere licuisset? 
quid tarn incredibile> quam ut ^^iterum eques Romanus 
^ex senatuBConsuho tiinmpharet ? ^^qm in omnibus 
hominibus nova post hominum meraoriam eonstituta 
sunt, ea tam multa non sunt, quam haee, quae in hoc uno 
komine vidimus* (6S*) Atque bsec tot exempla, tanta ac 
tam nova, ^^profeda sunt in eundan luHninem a Q. Catuli 
atque a ceteroruin ejusdem d^nitatis amplissimorum 
boniinum auctoritate* 

XXII* QuAKS yideanti no sit periniquum et non fe- 
rendum, illorum auetoritatem ^de Cn*F5mpeii dignitate 
a vobis coniprobatam semper esse; vestrum ab illis de 
eodem homine judicium^ populique Romani auctoritatem 
iraprobari : prsesertim cum jam suo jure populus Roma- 
nus in hoc homine suam auetoritatm vel contra omnes, 
qui ^dissentiant, possit defendere : propterea quod, iis- 
dem istis reclamantibus^ vos unum ilium ex omnibus 
delegistisi qaen beUo pradonum pmpmieretis. (64.) 
Hoc j»i vos ^temere fecistis, et reipubfioss parum consulukn 
tis, recte isti studia vestra suis consiliis regere conantur : 
^sin axitem tos {riius turn ^ia repobiica vidistis, vos, his 
repugnantibiis, per vosmet ipsos dignHatem buic impeiMH 
salutem or\^i ten arum attulistis.; aUquando isti ^rincipes^. 
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et sibiy et ceteris, populi Romani universi auctoritati 
parendum esse fateantur. ^ Atque in hoc l>ello Asiatico 

et regio, non solum ^militaris ilia virtus, quae est in 
Cn. Pompeio singularis, sed aliae quoque virtutes animi 
mults et magnae requirnntur. Difficile est in Asia, 
Cilicia, Syria, regnisque ^interiorum nationum HtSL ver- 
sari vestrum imperatorein, ut nihil aliud, quam de hoste 
ac de ]aude» cogitet* Deinde etiam ^si qui sunt pudore 
ac temperantia moderatiores, tamen eos esse tales, propter 
multitudinem cupidoriim hominuni, nemo arbitratur. (65.) 
Difficile est dictu, Quirites, quanto in odio simus apud 
exteras nationes, propter eonim, ^^quos ad eas per hos 
annos cum imperio misimus, ^Mnjurias ac libidines* 
^^Qiiod eiiim fanum putatis in illis terris nostris magis- 
tratibus religiosum, quam civitatem sanctam^ quam domum 
satis dausam ac munitam fuisse ? urbes jam locupletes 
ac copiosae ^requiruntur, quibus causa belli, propter 
diripiendi cupiditatem, inferatur. (66.) ^^Libenter haec 
coram cum Q. Catulo et Q. Hortensio disputarem, 
summis et clarissimis viris; noverunt enim sociorum 
vulnera : yident eorum calamitates : querimonias audiunt* 
Pro sociis vos contra hostes exercitum mittere putatis, 
an, ^^hostium siniulatione, contra socios atque amicos? 
quae civitas est in Asia, ^^quae non modo imperatoris, 
aut legati, sed unius tribuni militum animos ac spiritus ' 
capcre possit ? 

XXIII. QuARE, etiam si quem habetis, qui, ^ collatis 
signis, ezercitus regies superare posse videatur : tamen, 
*nisi eritidem, qui se a pecuniis sociorum, qui ab eorum' 
conjugibus ac liberis, qui ab ornamentis fanorum atque 
oppidorum, qui ab auro gazaque regia, manus, oculos, 
animum colubere possit; non erit idoneus, qui ad bellnm 
Asiaticum regiumque mittatur. (67.) ^"^Ecquam putatis 
civitatem pacatam fuisse, quae locuples sit? ecquam esse 
locupletem, quae btis pacata esse Tideatur? Ora mari« 
timagi Quirites, Cn. Pompdum non solum propter rei 
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militaris gloriam, sed etiam propter aoimi contineDtiam 
requiiivit. ^ Videbat enim populum Romanum non locu* 
pletari quotannis pecunia publica, ^praeter paucos; neque 
DOS quidquam aliud assequi ^classium uomine, nisi ut, 
detrimentis accipiendis, miyore affici turpitudine vide- 
remur. Nunc, qua cupiditate homines in provincias, 
quibus jacturis, quibus conditionibus, proficiscantur, igno- 
rant videlicet isti, qui ad unum deferenda esse omnia non 
arbitrantur? Quasi vero Cn. Ponnpeium non ^cum suis 
▼irtutibus, turn etiam alienis vitiis, magnum esse videamus. 
(68.) ^Quare nolite dubitare, quiii Iiuic uni credatis 
omniay qui inter annos tot unus inventus sit> quem socii 
in urbes suas com exercitu venisse gaudeant. ^^Quod si 
auctoritatibus banc causam, Quirites, confirmandam pu- 
tatis: est vobis auctor, vir bellorum omnium maxima- 
rumque re rum peritissimus, P* Servilius: cujus tan 1 33 
res gestae terra marique exstiterunt» ut^ cum ^de bello 
deliberetis, auctor vobis gravior esse nemo debeat; est 
^*C, Curio, summis vestris beneficiis, maximisque rebus 
gestis, summo ingenio et prudentia praeditus : est Cn. 
Lentulus, in quo omnes, pro amplis^mis vestris honoribus 
summum consilium, summam gravitatem esse cognovistis : 
est i^C. Cassias, integritate, virtute, constantia singular!* 
^^Quare videte, num borum auctoritatibus iliorum orationi, 
qui dissentiunt, respondere posse videamur. 

XXIV. (69.) Qu^ cum ita sint, C. Manili, primum 
Ustam tuam et legem, et voiuntatem, et sententiam laudo, 
vehementissimeque comprobo: deinde te hortor, ut, ^auc- 
tore populo Romano, maneas in sententia, neve cujusquam 
▼im aut minas pertimescas. Primum in te satis esse 
animi ^perseverantiaeque arbitror: deinde cum tan tarn 
multitudinem cum tanto studio adesse videamus, ^quantam 
nunc iterum ^in eodem bomine praeficiendo videmus: 
^quid est, quod aut de re, aut de perficiendi facultate 
dubitemus? Ego autem^ quidquid in me est ^studii, 
consilili laboris, ingeuii, quidquid ^hoc beneficio populi 
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Romaniy atque hao potestate praetoria, qaidquid aoc- 

toritate, iide, constantia possum ; id omne ad banc rem 
conficiendam, tibi et populo Romano polliceor ac defero* 
(70.) Testorque omnes deos, et eos maximei 'qui huic loco 
temploque praeddenty qui omnium mentes eorum, ^'qui 
ad rempublicam adeunt, maxime perspiciunt, me hoc 
neque rogatu facere cujusquamy ^^neque quo Cn. Pompeii 
gratiam mihi per hanc causam conciliari putem, neque 
quo mihi ^^ex cujusquam amplitudine, aut prsesidia 
periculis, aut adjuineiita honoribus quaeram : propterea 
quod pericula facile, ^^ut hominem prsestare oportet^ in- 
nocentia tecti repeUemns ; honores autem neque ab uno^ 
neque ex hoc loco^ sed eadem nostra ilia laboriosissima 
l-*ratione vitte, si vestra voluntas feret, consequemur. (71.) 
Quamobrem, quidqidd in liac causa mihi susceptum est| 
Quiritesy id omne me reipublic» causa suscepisse confirmo : 
tantumque abest, ut ^^aliquam bonam gratiam mihi qusB^ 
sisse videar, ut multas etiam simultates partini obscuras, 
partim apertas intelligam, ^^mihi non necessarias, vobis 
non inutiiesy suscepisse. Sed ego me ^^hoc honore prae* 
ditum, tantis vestris beneficiis affectum, statui, Quirites, 
vestram voluntatem, et reipublicaB dignitatem, et salutem 
provinciarum atque sociorumy meis omnibus commodis 
et rationibus prseferre oportere. 
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I. (1.) ^QvM deprecatus a diis immortalibus sum, 
^judices, more institutoque majorum, illodie, quo, '^auspi* 
catOi ^comitiis centuriatis L. Murenam coii8i:dem renim- 
tiaviy ut ea res mihi^magistratuiquemeoy ^populo plebique 
Romanae bene atque feliciter eveniret; eadem precor 
ab eisdem diis immortalibus, ^ob^jusdem hominis consu-\ 
ktom una cum salute obtinendum, et ut vestrae mantes^ 
atque senteotise cum populi Romani voluntatibus suffirsP* 
giisque consentiant, ^eaque res vobis, populoqiic Romano, 
paeem, tranquillitatem, otium, concordiamque aiierat* 
^^Quod si ilia solenmis comitiorum precatio, consularibus 
auspiciis consecrata, tantam habet in se vim et religionem, 
quantam reipublicae digiiitas postulat: idem ego sura 
precatusy ut eis quoque hominibusy quibus hie consulatus, 
n^ante, ^tus esset, ea res fauste^ feliciter, pro* 
spereque eveniret (2.) Quae cum ita sint, judices, et cum 
^^omnis deorura iininortalium potestaB ant translata sit ad 
vos, aut certe communicata vobiscum, idem consul eum 
vestrsB fidei commendat, qui ant^ diis immortalibus 
commendavit; ut ejusdem hominis voce et dedarallfr- 
consul, et defensus, ^^benefieium populi Romani cum 
vestra atque omnium civium salute tueatur. £t quoniiun" 
i^in hoc officio studium mesB defensionis sb accusatoribus 
atque etiam ipsa susceptio causae rej ^rehen sa est : ante- 
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rquam pro. L. M arena dicere instituo, pro me ipso panea 
/ dicam; i^non quo mihi potior, hoc quidem in tempore, git^ 
I p'jfif" imfir quam hujusce salutis defensio, sed ut, meo 
facto Yobis probato» majore auctoritate ab hi\jus ^^honore, 
fama, fortunisque omnibus intmiconon fanpetus propulsare 
/ possim. 

i- II. (3.) £t primum ^ M. Catoni, ^vitam ad certam 
rationis normam dirigenti» et diligenftissime perpendenti 
momenta officiorum omnium, ^de officio meo respondebo. 
jNegat fuisse rectum Cato, me et consulem, '^et legis 
kmbitus latorem, ^et tam severe gesto oonsulatu* ^cansam 
JL. Murens attingere. ^Cujus reprehensio me vehementer 
fmovet, non solum ut vobis, judices, quibus maxime debeo, 
\ verum etiam ut ipsi Catoni, gravissimo atque integerrimo 
Yi)ro» ratlonem facti mei probem* A quo tandem, M. Cato^ 
"mt QBquius consulem delentK, quam a eonsule? Qub 
®mihi in rcpublica potest aut debet esse conjunctior, 
quam is> cui respublica a me uno traditur suatinexula;^ 
magnis meis laboribus et periculis sustentata? ^Quod 
rii in lis rebus r^>etendis, quae mancipi sunt, is periculum 
J judicii pra^stare debet, qui se nexu obligavit, ^^profecto 
etiam rectius in judicio consulis designati, is potissimum 
eonsttU qui ctmsulem declaiavit, ^^auctor beneficii populi 
Romani defensorque periculi esse debebit. (4.) ^^Ac, 
si, ut nonnullis in civitatibus fieri solet, ^^patronus huic 
cau38B publice constitueretur, is potissime honore affecto 
defensor dttretuTi qtti^'~ eodem honore prteditus, non minus 
J agerret ad dicendum auctoritatis, quam facultatb. ^^Quod 
/ si e ponu solventibus ii, qui jam in portum ex alto in- 
1 Y^anlur, ^^precipere summo studio solent et tempestatimi 
fationem, et pr8edoilum> et loconun; ^^^quod natura fert» 
ut eis faveamus, *^qui eadem pericula, quibus nos per- 
functi sumus, ingrediantur : ^^quo tandem me animo esse 
oportiet, pvope Jalsi eSc mttgna jaotatione terram Yidentem^ 
in hune, eui video ^Nuodnias ireipuMiriBs tempestates^sie 
subeundas? Quare si est boni consulis, non solum 
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^yidere^ quid agatur, verum etiam proyidere, quid futv- 
nun nt» osteadain alio loco, quantum salu^ j^unuiiia 
intersit, ^duos consules in republica kalendis Januarii» 
esse. (5.) Quod si ita est> uon tarn me ^^of&cium debuit 
ad hominb amid fortanas, quam respuWca oonsulem ad 
oommunem saluiem defendendam vocare. 

III. ^Nam quod legem dc ambitu tuli, carte ita tuli, ut 
eam, quam mihimet ipsi jampridem tulerim de civium 
pmculis defendendisy non abrogarem. Etenim si ^largi- 
tionem faetam ease confiterery idqne recte factum esse 
defendercm, facerem irhprobe, •^etiam si alius legem 
lisse t : ^ cum vero nihil commissum contra legem esse 
defendam^ quid est, quod meam defensionem latio legia 
imjiediat? (6.) ^Negatesse ejusdemseyeiitatts, Catilinam, 
exitium reipublicae intra moenia molientem, ^verbis et 
psene imperio urbe expulisse^ ^ et nunc pro L. Murena 
dicere. ^£go aatem has partes lenitatifl et misericor- 
diee, quas me natuTa ipsa ^docuit, semper egi libenter : 
i^illam vero gravitatis severitatisque ^^personam non ap- 
petiyi» sed ab republica mihi imposatam austinuiy sicut 
hujuB imperii dignitas in snmmo perieulo eivium posta- 
labat. 12 Quod si turn, cum respubliea vim et severitatem 
desiderabat, vici naturam, et tam vehemens fui, quam 
cogebaT) non quam volebam: nunc^ ^^cum omnes me 
causae ad miBerioordiam atque ad hunumitatem vocent» 
quanto tandem studio debeo naturae meee consu^udi- 
nique servire ? ^^At de officio defensionis mea3> ac de 
iffione aecuaationia tuffi, fortasse etiam aHa in parte 
orationb die^dum nobis erit. 

(7.) Sed me, judices, non minus ^^hominis sapientissimi 
atque ornatissimi, Ser* Sulpicii, conquestio, quam Cato- 
flis accusatio ^commovebat: qui ^^gravissime et aoerUb- 
aime ferre Aadt^ me ^ftoiiliail^ytis. necessituiinisque ob- 
litum, causam L. Murenas contra se defend ere. Huic 
ego> judices, satis&cere cupio, vosque adhibere ^^arbi- 
tros. Nam cum gmre esti rere accusari in amiciti% tu^V 
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qrtiam Bi fabo accuafiris, »iion est negligendiiBi. »Ego, 
oer. Sulpici, me in petitione tua tibi omnia studia atque 
officia, pro nostra necessitudine, et debuisse confiteor, 
et pnestitisse arbitror* Nihil tibi^ consulatum petentiy 
me defuit, quod esset aut ab amico^ aut a gratioso, 
aut a consule postulaii3uin. Abiit illud terapus: ^'^mutata 
ratio est* ^^Sic existimoy sic mihi persuadeo» me tibi 
contra honorem L. Murene> quantum tu a me postulare 
ausus sis, tan turn debuisse : contra salutem, nihil debere. 
](8.) Neque enim, si tibi turn, cum peteres consulatum, 
/adfui, idcirco .nunC| cum Murenam ipsum petas, acyutor 
[^eodem pacto esse debeo. Atque hoc non modo non 
laudari, sed ne concedi quidem potest, ut, amicis nostria 
accusantibus, non etiam alieiiissimos djtfeiuJiiimus. 
/ IV* Mihi autem cum Murena, judices^ et vetus^ et 
I magna amicitia est, quae Un capitis dimicatione a Ser* 
• Sulpicio 2 non idcirco obruetur, quod abeodem in honoris 
contcntione superata est. ^Quse si causa non esset, tamen 
vel dignitas hominisy vel honoris ejus^ quem adeptus est, 
amplitude, summam ndhi superbise crudelitatisque famam 
inussisset, si hominis, et snis et populi Romani ornamentis 
amplissimi, causam tanti periculi repudiassem* Neque 
l^nim jam milii licet, ^neque est in tegru ln, ut meum 
laborem honodnum periculis sublevandis non impertiam. 
Nam cum ^praemia mihi tanta pro hac industria siiit 
data, quanta antea nemini : ^labores^ per quos ea ceperis, 
cum adeptus sis, deponere, esset hominis et astuti et 
ingrati* (9.) ^Quod si licet desinere, si te auctore possum, 
si nulla inertiaj, nulla supeibiae turpitudo, nulla inhu- 
y'-manitatis culpa susclpitur: ego yero libenter desino* 
/ Sin autem (uga laboris desidiam, repudiatio supplicum 
f jsuperlilam, amicomm neglectio ^improbitatem coarguit: 
Tnimirum haec causa est ejusmodi, quam nec industrius, 
(nee misericors, nec officiosus deserere possit* .Atque 
^'hujosce rei conjecturam ^de tuo ipsius studio, ' Servi, 
i^fadllime ceperis. Nam si tibi necesse putas, ^<^etiam ad- 
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Tersariis amicorum tuorum de jure consulentibus respond- 
ere ; ^^et, si turpe existimasy ^^te adTOcato, ilium ip8am» 

quem contra veneris, ^^causa cadere : noli tarn esse injus- 
tus, ut, cum ^'^tui fontes vel inimicis tuis pateant, nostros ' 
rivttlos etiam amicis putes clausoB esse oportere. (10.) £te- 
nim, si me ^^tua familiaritas ^^ab hac causa removisset, et, 
si hoc idem Q. Hortensio, M. Crasso, clarissimis viris, si item 
ceteris, a quibus intelligo tuam gratiam magni aestimari, 
9ccidisset: in ea civitate consul decdgnatus defens<$leml 
non baberety in qua nemint umquam ^^infimo majores I 
nostri patronum deesse voluerunt. Ego vero, judices,^ A 
ipse me e^dstimgrgm ^^nefarium, si amico, crudelem, si 
misero, superbum, si consuli defuissepu Quare ^^quod 
dandum est amicitise, large dabitur a me, ut tecum agam,' 
Servi, non secus, ac si meus esset frater, qui mihi est 
carissimus, ^Oisto in loco, ^iQuod tribuendum est officib^ 
fidei, ^reUgioni, id ita moderabor, ut meminerim, me 
contra amici studium pro amici periculo dicere. 

V. (11.) ^Intelligo, judices, tres totius accusationis 
partes fuisse, et earum miara in reprehensione vitae, alter- 
am in contentione dignitatis, tertiam in criminibus am- 
bitus esse versatam. Atque harum trium partium prima 
ilia, 2qu8e gravissima esse debebat, ^ita fuit infirma et levis, 
ut illos lex magis*qu8edam accusatoria, quam vera maledi- 
cendi facultas de vita L. Murenae dicere ali(][uid coegerit. 
^Objecta est enim Asia : quae ab hoc ^non ad volnptatem 
et luxuriam expetita est, sed in militari labore peragrata. 
^Qui si adolescens, patre suo imperatore, non meruisset; 
aut hostem» aut patris imperium timuisse, aut a parente 
repudiatus videretur. ^An, cum sedere in equis trium- f 
phantium prs&te^ctati potissimum fiiii soleant, ®huic donis^ 
militaribus patris triumphum decorare fugiendum fah^ 
ut, rebus oommuniter gestis, psBue iumul cum patre tri- 
umphaiet? (12.) Hie vero, judices, et fuit in Asia, et 
viro fortissimo, parent! suo, magno adjumento in periculis, 
Bolatio in laboribus, gratulationi in victoria fuit. ^EU si 
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habet Asia suspicionem luxurie quandam, non Asiam 
Munquam yidusey sed in Atm eontiiteBtir ^ixifBe, land* 
aadnn est. Quamoimiii non Asiae nomen objiciendnm 

Murenae fuit, ex qua laus faVniliae, memoria generi, honoa 
et gloria nomini constituta est : ^^sed aiiqnod aut in Aski 
snsceptam, ant eit Aria deportalnm flagitium ae dedeens* 
WMeruisse yero stipendia in eo belle, quod turn populus 
Romanus non modo maximum, sed etiam solum gerebat^ 
Tirtutis : patie imperatore libentissime merulssey ^^pietatisc 

' inem stipemfiorum, patiis yietoriam ac trinmphnm fbiss^ 
felicitatis fuit. ^^Maledicto quidem idcirco nihil in hisce 
xebus loci est, quod omnia laus occupavit. 

VI. (1S«) ^Saltatorbm appellat L. Murenam CatOb 
'Maledictum est, si yereobjicitur, yebementis aceusatoris: 
sin falso, maledici conviciatoris. ^Quare cum ista sis 
auctoritate, non debes^ M. Cato, airipere maledictum 
^ez triyioy aut ex ^senmrum afiquo ^eonyiyio, neque 
temere consulem populi Romani saltatorem vocare : sed 
con&nir^re. niiibus prfisterea Yitii? affectum esse liecesse 
sit eum, cui yere istud objici possit. Nemo emm fere 

^Sltat sobrius, nisi forte insanit: neqne in soHindine, 
''neque in con vi vie moderato atque honesto. Tcmpestivi 
eonyiyiiy amosni loci, multarum delici^rum comes est 
l^xtrema saltatio. ^Tu mihi arripis id, quod necesse est 

/omnium vitiorum esse postremund i ^relinquis iDa, quibus 

^>|[emotis9 hoc vitium omnino esse non potest. Nullum 
turpe conyiyium, non amory non comissatioy non libido, 
-non sumptus ostenditur. Et, cum ea non repedantur, 
quaB voluptatis nomen habent, quaeque vitiosa sunt : in 
quo ipsam luxuriam reperirenon potes, in eo te ^^umbram 
luzurisB repertoram putas? (14.) Nihil igitur in vitam 
L. Murense did potest ? Nihil, inquam, omnind, judices. 
Sic a me consul designatus defenditur, ut ejus nulla fraus, 
nulla avaritia, nulla periidia, nulla crudelitas, nullum 
petulans dictum profetatur. Bene habet: jacta sunt 

^ fundamenta defensionis. Nondum enim nostris laudibuSi 
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quibus utax postea, sed prope inimicorum confessiooe^ 
viruiu bonuni) aique integrum komiaem defendimus* 

Vli. \Qu» oowdtiito, ftidiior ett milil aditas ad om* 
leiitioiiem dignttetis, quae para altera fait aoessationis. 

(15.) -Summam video esse in te, Ser. Sulpici, digni- 
tatem generic ioil^iitatis, induatrias, ceterorumque ornar 
mentonui fflMniumi quilma fretum ad oonsulatna f^t^ 
HoBfim aggredi par est. Pang^ cognosco esse ista in 
Murena, atque ita paria, ut neque ipse dignitate vinci 
potum4 neque te digp^tate superarit. ^Contempsisti L. 
MarencB genua : cztuUatt \anm* ^Qno loco si tibi hoc 
sumis, nisi qui patricius sit, neminem bono esse genere 
natum; iacis^ ut rursus pTebs in Aventinum sevocandai 
esse Tideator. ^Sin autem sunt ampbe et konestaa faini-l 
liflB plebeisB ; et ^proavus L. Murense^ et avus, pratores 
fuerunt, et pater, cum amplissime atque honestissime 
rex praetura triumphasset, hoc faciliorem huic gradum 
ponsulatus adipiscendi reliquit» quod is jam ^patridebitus, 
jafiUo petebatur. (16.) Tua vero nobilttas, Ser. Sulpici, 
tametsi summa est, tameii ^hominibus literatis et histo- 
ricis est notior, populo vero et suffragatoribus obscurior. 
Pater enim ^fuit equestrt loco: avus nulla iUustri laude 
celebratus. Itaque non ex sermone hominum recenti, 
sed ^^ex annalium vetustate eruenda est memoria nobili- 
tatie tuaa. Quare ego te semper in nostrum numerum 
aggregare sdleo» quod virtute industriaque perfecistiy ut, 
cum equitis Romani esses filius, summa tamen ampli- 
tudine dignus putarere : nec mihi umquam minus in 
12 Q. Pomp^y novo bouune, et fortissimo viro, virtutis 
esse yisum est, quam in komine nolulissimoy ^M. ^milio. 
Etenim ^^ejusdem animi atque ingenii est, posteris suis, 
quod Pompeius fecit, amplitudinem nominis, ^^quam non 
aceeperit tradere ; et» ut Scaurus, memoriam prope Inter- 
mortuam generis sui virtute renovare. 

VIIL (17.) QuAMQUAM ego jam putabam, judioes^ 
juultis viris fortibus ne ignobilitas objiceretur generis, 
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j Catonibus, Pompeiis, antiquis Hlis, fortissimis viris, novis 
I hominibusy sed hia recentibus, Mariisy et Didiis, et 
l^^celiis coinmemoraiidis jaeebant. - Gmn e|;o "teto *tuM 
intervalla ^elsimtm iirta itobilitatis refregi^em, ^it aditm 
ad consulatum posthac, sicut apud majores nostros foft, 
non magis nobilitati) quam virtutiy pateret : non arbitrabar, 
{ cum ^es familia vetere et Uliistrt eonsul designatua ab 
1 equitis Romani filio, consule, defenderetur, de generis 
Bovitate accusatores esse dicturos. Etenim mihi ipsi 
accidity ut cam ^duobua patridis, altero improbisfifmo 
atqiie audacisBhno, altero modesttaaimo atque optimo vfro, 
peterein : superavi tamen ^dignitate Catilinam, gratia 
^Galbara. ^^Qiiod si id crimen bomiui novo esse debei^t, 
profecto mihi neque .itiimici> neque invidi d^fi^gissent. 
(18.) Omittamns igitur de genere dicere^ ^^cujua est 
magna in utroque dignitas : videamus cetera. 

^2 " Qusesturam una petiit, et sum ego factus prior." — 
/ Id Non est respondendum ad omnia. Neque enim quern- 
/ quam vestHkm fugit, ^^cum multi pares dignitate fiant, 
/ unus autem primum solus possit obtinere, non eundem 
esse ordinem dignitatis et renuntiationis ; propterea quod 
renunttatio gradus ]{abeat» dignitas autem ^it persaepe 
eadem omnium. ^^Sed qusstura utriusque propemodum 
pari moniento sortis fuit. Habuit hie ^^lege Titia pro- 
vinciam tacitam et quietam: ^"^tu illam, cui, cum quaes* 
tores sortiuntur, etiam acclamari solet, ^^Ostiensem, non 
tam grattosam et illustrem, quam negotiosam et molestam. 
^•Consedit utriusque nomen in quaestura. Nullum enim 
Yobds sors campum dedit, ^^in quo excurreie virtus cog- 
noscique posset. (19.) ?^Reliqui temporis spatium in 
' contentionem vocatur. Ab utroque dissimillima ratione 
tractatum est. 

IX. Sbrvius hie nobiscum ^hanc urbanam milu Um 
respondendiy scribendiy cavendi, plenam sollicitndinis 
ae stomachiy secutus est: jus civile didicit: multum 
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titiani perp€$3us est: arrogantiam peitulit: 'difBcultatem 

exsorbuit : vixit ad aliorum arbitrium, non ad suuuu 
M{tf|Ui kms, et.girata iioqii^bus, unum. bopodnem elabor- \ 
ar^.^j^n aa a<si^tia» qiw ^ multb profutura* (20.) Q^^i) 
Murena interea ? Fortissimo et sapientissimo viro, sum- 
mo imperatori, '^legg^ti^^ Ij^.J^ucuUo fuit; qua in legatione 

dip4t /exerisiluia: .^^igna. ^oDtuUt; iai|imiii cc^eruit: 
ni|igna9 copia^ ho^um fudit : url^s partim v^ partiQUKbr 

sidione cepit: ^Asiani istam refertam, et eandem deli-\^ 
catam^ sic Qbiit» ut in ,^a uequ^ avaritiae, neqi^e lu^^uriae 
Tesiigium reliquerit; igasdincio in beilo ^aic esfc.YersatuSiy 
at hie inultas res et magmas sine imperatore gesserit^ 
nullam sine hoc imperator. Atque liaec, quamquam^^ 
praesente L. Lucullo Iq^USMC* tamen ne, ah ipso, propter ^ 
pericttlum noatrmn« ^eoiiicessanai videwnur tobere Ucentiam 
^ngendi, publicis Uteris testata sunt omnia; quibus' 
Lucullus tantum laudis imqertit, quantum ncque ambiti- 
osus imperator, neque inYidusT^ribuer^ alteri in conuuu* 
nieaoda gloria debuit. (21.) ^Summa in utroque est 
bonestas, summa dignitas : quam ego, si mihi per Senrium 
liceat, pari atque eadem in laude ponam. Sed non licet. 
Agitat.jrem miUtarem; inseotatur totam banc legationem : 
assiduitatia et operarum banun quotidianarnm putat ^^ess^ 
consulatum. " Apud exercitum ^^mihi fueris, inquit, tojj 
annos? forum non attigeris? abfueri^ tamdiu? et, cum 
loiigo intecvaUo. vene;ris9 eum: ii8|» qui in fosQ b^itanmt 
de dignitate contendas ? " Primum ista nostra aasiduiti^\ 

1 

Servi, nescis, quantum interdum afferat homiiiibus fastidii, 
quantum satietati^. Mihi quidem vehementer eo^pediij^ 
i^f>oii^tam in oqpIM esse gratiam« Sed Uvxm ego ^^mei 
salietatem magno, meo laboce superavi, et tu idem fortasse: 
venimtamen utrique nostrum ^^desiderium nihil obfuisset» 
(;^) tS^dfi-utt boc onMSso, ^^ad.studiorum atque artiuin 
comleiiiBoiiem i:eiRNrtamar : ^^qui potest dubitajjf quin ad. 
copsulatum adipiscendum ^^multo plus .afferat . dignitali^ 
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ra militaris, quam juris civilis gloria? VigilM to d« 

nocte, ut tuis consultoribus respondeas : ille, ut eo, quo 
intendit, mature cum exereitu perveiiiat» Te ^^gaUoruiiiy 
ilium ^buootDarom taatiM easuadtat ^^Ta actiotiMi 
inaHtuifl, ille aciem instruit ; tu caves> ^ne tui consultores ; 
ille, ne urbea aut castra capiantur. ^lUe tenet et scit, 
ut hostium copies ; tu^ ut aqu« pluvise areeantur : iUe 
^ezercitatur ^in propagandls fimbua ; tu ^in regendk : 
ac nimirum, (dicenduni est enim quod ^eutio,) ^rei mili- 
taris virtus praestat ceteris omuibus* 

X. Hjbc nomen populo Romanot hftc huio urbi 8Bter« 
nam gloriam peperit: base orbem terrarum parere hule 
imperio coegit : omnes urbanae res, omnia haec nostra 
prasciara studia, ^et hsec forensis laus et industria latent in 
tutela ac prMidio belliece virtutia* ^ Simul atque inerepuit 
suspicio tumultns, ^artea illioo nostra contioeseunt 

(23.) "^Et, quoniam mihi videris istam scientiam juris, 
tamquam Molam oscuiari tuam> nou patiar te in tanto 
errore versari, ut ^istud nesdo quSd> quod tanto opere 
didicisti, pnecknim aliquid esse aiUtrere* Aliis ego 
te virtutibus, ^continentia, gravitate, justitia, fide, ceteris 
omnibus, consulatu et omni honore semper dignissimum 
judicavi. ^Quod quidem jus civile didiokti, non dioam, 
operam perdidisti} sed illud dicam, nuUam esse ^ in ilia 
discipliha ^munitam ad consulatum viam. Omnes enim 
artes, quse nobis p<^uli Roman! studia conoilianti ^^et 
admirabilem dignitatem^ et pergratam utilitatm debent 
habere. 

XI. (24*.) SuMMA dignitas est in iis, qui militari laude 
antecellunt; onmia eaim, ^qnm sunt in imperio, et in 
statu ciyitatis, ab iis defend! et fiimari puteitur : sunsma 

etiam utilitas : siquidem coruin '-^consilio et pciiculo, cum 
republica, tum etiam nostris rebus perfrui possumus. 
Gravis etiam ilia est, et plena dignitatis, dioendi faci^ttMi 
(^quiE Scepe valuit in consule deligen do,) posse consilio 
ttque oratione, et senatus, et populii et eorum) qui res 
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jucBeant, mentM pemovere. Quseritur oomuI, qui di- 

eendo nonnumquam comprimat ^tribunicios furores, qui 
eondtatuin populum flectat» ^qui laigitioni resistat. Nou 
sdnun, si ob haiio liMmhlBtm hominef Mpe etiam non 
Bobiles eonsulatum consecuti sunt : praesertim cum haee 
eadem res ^plurimosgratias, firmisflimas amicitias, maxima 
stadia pariat Quomm ^in isto ▼estro artificio, Sulinoi, 
nllill est. (05.) Primum, dignitas ^in tarn tenui seientia 
quae potest esse? * Res enim sunt parvae, prope in sin- 
gulis Uteris atque interpunctionibus verborum occupat«« 
Deinde» etiam ei qoid apud mi\)0fe8 noatroa fait in iato 
atadio admiratioois, id, ^^enuotiatis yestriB mysterlis, totum 
est contemptum et abjectum. Posset agi lege, necne, 
pauci quondam sciebant* ^^Fastoa enim vulgo non ha- 
bebaat* Enmt la magna poteiitia, qui e(»aulebantur : a 
^quibiis etiam dies, l^tamquam a Ciialdseis, petebantur. 
Inventus estscriba quidam, i^Cn. Flavius, ^^qui cornieum 
ocidos confixerity ^et ringulk dieims ediseendoa fostoa 
populo proposdefity et ab ipsis oautis jureeonsiiltis eorum 
sapientiam corapilarit. ^^Itaque irati illi, quod sunt veriti, 
ne, dierum ratione pervulgata et cognita, sine sua opera 
lege posset agi» notas quasdam composiieniiity ut omnibus 
in rebus ipst interessent* 

XII. (26.) 1 Cum hoc fieri bellissime posset : " Fundus 
Sabinus mens est : " " immo meus : " deinde judicium i 
Boluerunt ^ Fundus^" inquit, qui est in agro^' qui Sa- 
MnuBYOcatur." Satis verbose. Cedo, quid postea ? <<Eum 
ego ex jure Quiritium meum esse aio." Quid turn ? 
2 " Inde ibi ego. te ex jure manu eonsertum voco." 
^ttid huic tarn loquacity titigioso reqponderet ^ille, unde 
petebatur, non faabebat. ^Transit idem jureconsultus, 
tibicinis Latini modo : Unde tu me," inquit, " ex jure 
manu eonsertum voeasti> inde ibi ego te revoco." Prae- 
tor interea ne ^pulebram se ae bestum putaret, ^atqua 
aliquid ipse sua sponte loqueretur, ei quoque ^carmen 
eompositum est, cum ceteris rebus absurdum, turn vero 
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in iUo: ^^&m$ nttiaqm ^UuperatititMs isiam ^rimi; dioai 

inite viam." ^^Prggg^Q aderat sapiens ille, qui inire viam 
dQisecet Bedite viam." Eodem due0 r^dibant ^^U«ae 
jwL turn iipud jUoB. tectoliw ridioulay mi((h videbantur : 
i^hominesy cum reote atque In looa oonttitifleent, jubeii 
abire : ut, unde abissent, eodem statim redirent. lisdem 
ineptiis fucala.«tmt }^ illa .omniay ".Quando te in jure con- 
«picio :" et hmc : Anne tu diois causa wiadbLcaveris ? " 
qu8e dum erant occulta, necessario ab eh, qui ea tenebant, 
petebautui* i postea vera pervuJigata» atque ^^in manibus 
ja<M»ta 6t ezcvisay ^^inanimma ptrudentiaB reperta sunt, 
ffaudis autem etiSluUitise plenianma. (27.) ^^Nam cnm 
permulta praiclare legibua essent conslituta, ea jure- 
coBsultorum ingeniis plei aque corrupta ac depravata sunt* 
Mulieres onine8» propter ^^infirmitatem eonaiiiiy mqores 
in tutorum potestate esse voluerunt : lu invenerunt ge- 
nera tutorum, -^quae potestate mulierum continerentur. 

Sacra interire illi noluerunt : horum ingenio senes "^ad 
coemptiones faoieodasy interimendoram sacroram causa, 
reperd sunt ^In omni denique jure civifi sequitatem 
reliquerunt, verba ipsa tenuerunt: ut, quia 2^ in alicujus 
libris, exempli causa, ^^id nomen invenerant, putarunt, 
onmes mulieresy ^quse ooemptionem facereit» Caias 
vocari. ^Jam illud mibi quidem mirum videri solet, 
tot homines, tarn ingeniosos, per tot annos etiam nunc 
statuere non potuisse, ^^utrum diem tertium, an ^per* 
endinum: judicem, an arbitrum: rem, an litem did 
oporteret. 

XJII. (28.) Itauue (ut.dixi) ^dignitas in ista scientia 
eonsularis numquam fuit; quae tota ^ex rebus fietia 
commenticiisque constaret : gratiae vero multo minores* 
Quod enim omnibus patet, et aeque promptum est mihi 
et adversario meo, id esse ^gratum nuUo pacto potest. 
Itaque non modo beneficii coilocandi spem, ^sed etiam 
illud, quod aliquandiu fuit» Licet consulere,*' jam peiw 
didiatis. Sapiens existimari n^nio potest ^ in ea prudentia. 
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qiiBB neque extra Romam usquam, neque Romae, rebus 
psolatifl^^quidquam raiet. Peritos ideo hab.eh nemo po- 
tefl# quodiin €0^- q«od*«OMit omimi nvHo mode possmit 
inter, se discrepme. Difflcilb antmiras ideo non -putatur) 
quod ^ et perpaucis et 'minime obscuris Uteris continetur. 
Itaqu^ si mihi^ ^homint y^temenler oceapatof stomachiun 
moTCRliSf triduo*me jureccMmham esse ptolltebor. ^Ete- 
nim quae de scripto aguntur, scripta sunt omnia : neque 
tameu quidquam ^tam anguste scriptuui est, quo ego nOn 
Ii088im> Qaa.-de re agitwr/' addere ; ^^^qnae eonsuluntttr 
aateni) minimo perioiilo respondentur. - Si id> quod opor- 
tet, responderis ; idem videare respondisse, quod Servius : 
sin aiiter; ^^etiam controversum jus nosae et tractare 
Tideaie* . (SO.) Qnapropter noD solum ilk gloria miiitaris 
Testris formuliB alque aotioDibtui anteponenda est, yemm 
etiam dicendi eonsuetudo longe et multum ^^isti vestrse 
exercitationi ad honorem auteceUit. Itaque mihi viden- 
tttr j^erique initio multo hoc maluiflse : post, cum id 
asseqni non potuissent) i^istnc potiMimum sunt delapsi. 
Ut aiunt ^^in Graecis artificibus, eos ^^auloedos esse, qui 
citharoedi fieri non potuerint; sic nonnullos videmus, 
qui oratorea evadere non potuerunti eos ad juris studium 
i^devenire. ^^Magnus dicendi labor, magna res, magna 
dignitas> summa autem gratia. Etenim a vobis *^salu- 
britaa quaedam: ab iia^ qui dicunt^ salus ipsa petitur* 
Deinde vestra responaa atque decreta et evertnntuir asepe 
dicendo,et sine defensione oratoris firma esse non possunt : 
^^in qua si satis profecissem, parcius de ejus laude dice- 
rem : nunc nihil de me dico^ sed de iisi qui in dicendo 
magni aunt aut fuerunt* 

XIV. (30.) DuiE sunt ^artes, quae possunt locare hom- 
ines in amplissimo gradu dignitatis: una imperatoris^ 
altera oratoris boni : ab hoc enim pada omamenta red- 
nentur : ab illo belli pericula repelluniur. ^ Ceterse tamen 
virtutes ipsae per se multum valent, justitia, fides, pudor, 
temperantia ; quibua te> Servi, excellere omnes intellig- 
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unt: ^sed nunc de studiis ad konoren dispositis, iMm.- 
de insita cujusque virtute disputo. Omnia ista nobis 
itudUt de manibus excutiuntur, stmal atque ^aliquis motus 
noTiu beUieum oanere ooepit. Etenim, nt ait, ^ingenl- 
osus poeta, et auctor valde bonus, prceliis promulgatis^ 
peilitur e medio," non solum ^ista vestra verbosa 8im« 
ulatio pradentte, aed etiam ipia iila domina reram, 

sapientia; vi geritar res ; spernitar orajtor,** ^non sdiini 
odiosus in dicendo, ac loquax, verum etiam " bonus : 
horridus miles amatur:" vestrum vero studium totuia 
jaoel. Non ex jure manu oonsertimi, sed ^mage ferro»*' 
inquit, ^< rem repetiint." Quod si ha eat, cedat, opinor, 
Sulpici, forum castris, otium militiae, stilus gladio, 

umbra soli; sit denique in civitate ea prima res, 
propter qnam ipsa est eiyitaa omnium princeps. (91*) 
Vemm ^^hsec Cato nimium nos nostris verbis magna 
facere demonstrat ; et oblitos esse, bellum illud omne 
Mithridaticum cum mulierculis esse gestunu Quod ego 
laoge secos ezistaaio» judioes : deque eo pauea disseram ; 
^^neque enim causa in hoc continetiir.' 

Nam, si omnia bella, quae i^cum Graecis gessimus, eon- 
temnenda sunt, derideatur de rego Pyrrho triumphus M\ 
Curii : de PhiUppo, T. Flamiaini : de JEtolis, M. Fuiyii ; 
de rege Perse, L. Paulli : de Pseudophilippo, Q. Metelli : 
de Corintiuisy L* Mummii: sin heec bella gravissima 
▼ietoriseque eomm bellorum gra^simse fuerunt; eur 
Asiatlese aationes, atque >^ilie a te hostis contemnitur ? 
Atqui, ex retenim rerum monumentis, vel maximum 
bellum populum Ilomanum cum ^Antiocho gessisse 
▼ideo : cujus belli victor ^^L. Soipio» partita cum Publio 
fratre gloria, quam laodem ille, Alrioa oppressa,- ^oog- 
nominc ipso prse se ferebat, eandeai hie sibi ex Asise 
nomine assumpsit. (32.) Quo quidem in i)ello virtus 
enitiiit egregia ^M. Catonis> proan tui: quo Mle, cum 
essety ut ego miki statuo, talis, qualem te esse video. 
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'1 numquam esset profectui, si cum mulierculis bellandum 
eme arbitiraietiur* ^ Neque vero earn F. AMcano flenatut 

egisseiy ut legatus firairi pn^maoefetur t etmi ipse, paidio 

ante, Haxinibale ex Italia expulso, ex Africa ejecto, Car- 
thagine oppressa, maximis periculis rempublicam liberas- 
nisi iUud grave beilum et yekemeos pataretnr. 
XV. AtquI) 81 diligenter, ^aid Mithridates potnerit, 
et quid effecerit, et qui vir fuerit, consideraris : omnibus 
regibusi quibuscum populus Ronuuius belium gessit, liune 
nimiram antepoaes ; quern L. SuUa, maximo et 
fortissimo exercitu, ^pugna excitatum, ^non rudis impera- 
tor, ut aliud nihil dicam, ^bello iuvectum totam in Asiam, 
hnim pace dimisit: quern L. Murena, pater h^jueee^ 
vehementissime vigilantissimeque vezatam, represBum 
magna ex parte, non oppressum reliquit : qui rex, sibi 
aliquot annis sumptis ad confirmandas ^rationes et copias 
belli, tantum ipse opIboB oonatuque invaluit, ut se Ocea* 
num cum Ponto, Sertorii copias cum suis eonjuncturum 
putaret. (33.) Ad quod belluin ^duobus consulibus ita 
missis, ut alter Mithridatem persequeretur, alter Bithy« 
niam tueiretur : ^aiterius res et terra et man calamitosas 
vehementer et opes regis et nomeu uuxerunt : L. Luculli 
vero res tantae exstiterunt, ut neque majus belium com- 
memoiuri possit, neque m^ore consilio et virtute gestum. 
^Nam, cum totiua impetus belli ad Cyzicenorum moenia 
constitisset, eamque urbem sibi Mithridates ^® Asise januam 
fore putasset, qua effracta et revulsa, tota paterej; pro- 
Tincia : perfecta ab Lucullo bssc sunt omnia, ut uiba 
fidelissimorum sociorum defenderetur, ^^et onmes copias 
regis diutur.nitate obsessionis consumerentur. Quid ? 
illam ^^pugnam navalem ad Tenedum, cum contento 
Cursu, acerrimis dudbus, hostium dassis Italiam spe 
atque aainns inflata peteret, mediocii certamine et parra 
dimicatione commissam arbitraris ? Mitto proelia : prae- 
tereo oppugni^ones oppidorum. £xpulsus regno tandem 
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aUqnandoy tantum tamen consilio atqne auctoritate valuiti 
ut; se> Armeniori^m adjun^^to^ ^^novis oplbus copiis- 
qiie renoyaiit 

XVIf ACy si mihi nunc de rebus gestis esset nostri 
exercitus imperatorisque dicendum, plurima et maxima 
prcElia commemorare possem. ^ Sed non id agimus. 
(3^) Hoc dico : si bellum hoc, si iiic hostisi si ilie rex 
co|i^iiuiendos fuisset, neque tanta cura ^ senatus et po- 
pulus Romanus suscipienduin putasset, iiequc tot annos 
ges3i^set, neque tanta gloria L. LucuUi : neque vcro 
ejus belli conficiendi euram tantQ studio ^populus Ro- 
manus ad Cn« Pompeium detulisset: cujus ex omnibus 
pugnis, quae sunt innumerabiles, "^vel acerrima mihi vi- 
detur illat q,ua^ cum rege commissa est, et summa con- 
teutioue pugnata* Qua ex pugna cum se ille eripuisset, 
et ^Bosporum confugisset, quo-exercitus adire non posset: 
^etiam in cxtrema fortuna et fuga, iiomen tamen retinuit 
regium. Itaque ipse Pompeius> regno possesso> ex om- 
nibus, oris ac notis sedibus hoste pulso, ^ tamen tantum 
in unius anima posuit, ut, cum omnia, quae ille tenuerat^ 
adierat, sperarat, victoria possideret ; tamen non ante 
quam ilium vita expulit bellum confectum judicarit* 
HuDC tu hostem, Cato» contemnis, quocum per tot annos, 
tot proeliis, tot imperatores bell a gesserunt ? cujus ex- 
puisi et eject! vita tanti sestimata est, ut, morte ejus 
nuntiata, tum deniqu^ bellum confectum ^arbitraremur ? 
Hoc igitur in bello L. Murenam, legatum fortissimi animi, 
summi consilii, maximi laboris cognitum esse ^ defend- 
imus : et ^^hanc ejus operam non minus ad consulatum 
adipiscendiAuy quam banc nostram forensem industriam, 
dignitatis habuisse. 

(35.) '"At enim in pra?turaB petitione prior 
renuutiatus est Servius." — ^PergiUsne vos, tamquam ex 
^^ngr^ha, agere cum populo» ut^ quem locum semel 
honoris, cuipiam dederit, eundem ^reliquis honoribus 
debeat ? ^ Quod enim fretum^ quem ^Euripum tot motus* 
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tantasy tain varias habere putatis agitatlones fluctuum^ 
qiumtlb perturbationes ei (faiSLataB aeatUB habet ratio 
eomitiorum } Dies intermissus uiiiis, ant nox iitterposita, 
saepe perturbat omnia: et ^totam opinionem parva non- 
numquam commutat aura rumoris. Ssape etiam sine ulla 
aperta causa fit aliudi atque exbtimamusy at nonnumquam 
ita factum esse etiam populus admiretur: quasi reto 
non ipse fecerit. (36.) Nihil est incertius vulgo, nihil 
obscurius voluntate hominum, ^nihil fallacius ratioue tota 
comitionim. Quis L. Phiiippum summo ingenio, ^opera, 
gratia, nobilitate, a M. Herennio supcrari posse aH[>itratas 
est? quis '^'Q. Catulum, humanitatc, sapientia, integritate 
antecellentem, a Cn. Mallio ? quis M. Scaurum, horn- 
inem gravissimuniy civem egregium> fortissimum sena- 
torem, a Q. Maximo ? Non modo Iiomm nibil ita fore 
putatum est, sed ne cum esset factum quidem, quare ita 
factum esset inteliigi potuit. Nam ut tempestates ssepe 
certo aliquo cceli signo commoventur, ssepe improviso^ 
nulla ex ccrta ratione, obscura aliqua ex causa concitantur ; 
sicy in hac comitiorum tempestate popularly ssepe iuteiligas, 
-quo signo commota sit ; ^^scepe ita obscura causa est, ut 
casu excitata esse yideatur. 

XVIII. (37.) Sed tamen, ^si est reduenda ratio, -duac 
res vehementer in prsetura desiderataa sunt, quae ambae 
in consulatu MurensB profuerunt : una, ^exspectatio mu- 
neris, quae et rumore nonnullo, et studiis sermonibusque 
competitorum creverat; '^altera, quod ii, quos in provincia 
ac legatione omnis et Uberaiitatis et virtutis suae testes 
habueraty nondum decesserant. Horum utnunque ei 
fortuna ad consulatus petitionem resenravit. Nam et L. 
LucuUi exercitus, qui ad triuniphuin convenerat, idem 
^comitiis L. Murena^ praesto fuit; et ^munus amplissi- 
mum, quod petitio praeturae desiderabat» pr»tura restituit. 
(38.) Num tibi haec parva videntur adjumenta et snbsidia 
consulatus? ^ Voluntas militum ? quae cum per se valet 
moltitttdine, tum apud suos gratia, turn vero in consuie 
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declarandp multum etiam apud universum populum Bo* 
BUimmaaetocUayaBliabet SiiiragBtk>»ililiun«? impcnir 
torn eoim o«iidtii8 con8«lMilHtt» bob ^verboffiim inta^ 

pretes deliguntur. ^Quare gravis est ilia oratio, me 
■aucium recreavit: me luneda donavit; hoc duce castra 
eepbrnuh aigna ooBtBlimiis; Bunquam iate plus milhi 
laboris hnposnit^ quam libt tumpnt ipse ; ^^enm fortia» 
tum etiam felix." ^^Hoc quanti putas esse ad famam 
hominum ac voluntatem ? Etenim si tanta iilis comitiia 
Miigio esfty Bt adhuc semper ^omea Taiuerii pnerogalip 
▼mn : qsid Bttmni esl» IB Iwe feHoitttia Umm smso- 

aemque valuisse ? 

XIX. Sed, si Jma ^kriora duci% qux simt gravksima) 
Set luu» ttrhansm sBftagaAioBem miUiari asAepeBis^ mK 

^ludorum hujus elegantiam, et scenee magmficeatiam 
valde contemnere ; quae huic admodum ^profuerunt. 
Nam quid eg(^ dieam> populum ae vulgua imperttoruiu 
Ifldis magno opere deleetari? Minus est mlfaiiduBi. 
^Quamquam huic causaa id satis est: sunt enim popuU 
ac multitudinis comitia. Quare si populo ludorum mag* 
nifieentia Tolaptati es^ non est mifandumi earn L» Mup 
rense apud populum pnyfuisse. (S9.) Sed si nosmet ips^ 
qui et ab delectatione omni ^negotiis impedimur, et in 
ipsa oeeupatioue delectationes alias multas habere poa- 
sumuS) ludis tamen "^obleetamur et dueimur ; quid tu adr 
mireredemultitudiBeindocta? (40.) ^L.Otho,yirfortia» 
meus necessarius, equestri ordini restituit non solum 
dignitatem, sed etiam ^voluptatem. Itaque lex haec, qu» 
ad ludos pertiBet, est omBium gratissima» quod bQBesti»>* 
flimo oxdini ^<^cum splendore frucfcus quoque jueuuditatis 
est restitutus. Quare delectant homines, mihi crede, ludi, 
etiam iUosi qui dissimulant, non solum eos^ qui fatentur : 
quod ego ^^in mea petitione sensL ^^Nam noa quoqne 
kaJbulmus seenam competitricem. Quod si ego, qui 
i^trinos ludos aedilis feceram, tamen Antonii ludis ^^com** 
Biavebar : tibi, qui casu nuUos fieceras, ^^nihil lu]\|us istam 
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ipsam, quam irrides, argenteam scenain, adversatam putas ? 
(41«) Sed haec sane aiut paria omuia: ^^sit par forensis 
opm ailitari: sit par miliiari suffiragatio uvbaiiax mi 
idem magnifioentiMiiiiot et nulkM umqnaim fedait \vl4m ; 
quid ? in ipsa praetura nihilne exiatimas inter tuam et 
iatius sortem iBterfuisae ? 

JUL ^HvjVB won ea fuitt quam amna* tui neeeisarii 
ISA optabamus, juris dicandi: ki qua^gloriam eonciltat 
magnitudo negotii, gratiam aequitatis largitio : qua in 
aorte sapiens proBtor^ qualia hie fuit» oHeaaionem viUI 
^aM)iiabiiitate deeernendi, iMiievolmtiam adjungii lenitate 
awdtendi. Egregia et ad consulatum apta provincia, in 
qua iaus aequitatis, integritatisy facilitatis, "^ad extremum 
ludorum Toiuplata eonoLuditiii; (4^) ^Qoid tita ton? 
^tristisy airox : quaeatio pecukitiis, ex alteia paite^ laeri* 
marum et 'squaloris, ^ex altera, plena catenarum atque 
indicum. ^ Cogendi judices inviti, rednendi contra yolun<^ 
tatoa: ^^seriba damnatus^ ordo totua aliettiiB : ^^Suilana 
grati fi oatio rqmhenaa; nmlti idri ficurtes, et ^^prope par» 
civitatis offensa est : Elites severe aestiniatas ; ^'^ cui 
placet, obliviBcitur, eva dolet, memiBit. PostreaM ta in 
provindam ire nolniatiu Non possum id in te repre- 
hendere, quod in me ipso et prsetor et consul probavi. 
Sed tamen ^^L. Murenae provincia multas bonas gratias 
•am optima existimatione attoiit. Habult profidseeaa 
ddectum in Vmbria: ^^dedit ei fSumltatem respnbliea 
liberal! tatis : qua usus, multas sibi tribus, '^quaemuni- 
cipiis Umbri« conficiuntar> adjunxit. Ipsa aatoai in 
GraWat ^^ut neatri homiiiM dei^rataa jam peennias exige- 
rent) asqaitate diligentiaque perfeeit Tn interea Romas 
^scilicet amicis praesto fuisti. Fateor; sed tamen illud 
eogit% nonnuUorum amioomm stadia minui aoiere in eoa» 
a qnibus provineias contemni intelligant. 

XXI. (^S.) Et, quoniam ostendi, judices, parem dig- 
nitatem ad consulatus petitionem, ^disparem fortunam 
pMvinmliam negotiontm in Murena alqne in Sulpicio 
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fuisse ; dicam jam apertius, in quo meus necessariuS' 
fuerit inferior Servius^ et ea dicam, vobis audientibus, 
'amisso jam tempore, quae ipsi 8oli» re integra* sspe dixi« 
Petere consulatum nescire te, Servi, persaepe tibi dixi : et 
*in iis rebus ipsis, quas te magno et forti animo et agere 
et dicere videbam, tibi solitus sum dicere, magis te fortem 
aenatorem mihi videri, quam sapientem candidatum* 
Primum ^accusandi terrores et minae, quibus tu quotidie 
uti solebas, sunt fortis viri; sed et populi opinionem 
ape adipiscendi avertant, et amicorum studia debilitant. 
Nescio quo pacto semper hoc fit : Deque 'in uno aut altero 
animadversum est, sed jam in pluribus ; simul atque can- 
didatus accusationem meditari visus est, ut honorem de- 
aperasse videatur. (M.) ^ Quid ergo? acceptam injuriam 
persequi non placet? Immo vehementer placet: sed 
^aliud tempus est petendi, aliud persequendi. Petitorem 
cgo» praesertim consulatusy magna spe> magno animo» 
^magnis copiis et in forum et in campum deduci volo : 
non placet mihi l^lhquisitio candidati^ prsenuntia repulss : > 
non testium potius, quam suffragatoruni coinparatio : non 
miuffi magis, quam blan^itise: non ^^declamatio potiu8» 
quam persalutatio : prsesertim cum jam^ hoc novo more» 
omnes fere domos omnium concursent, ^'et ex vultu 
candidatorum eonjecturani faciant, quantum quisque animi 
et facultatis habere videatur. (4*5.) Videsne tu ilium 
tristem? demissum? ^^jacet, diffidit» abjecit hastas." 
Serpit hie rumor : scis tu ilium accusationem cogitare ? 
inquirere in competitores ? testes quserere ? ^^Alium 
faciam, quoniam sibi hie ipse desperat." £ju8modi 
candidatorum amici intimi ^^debilitantuTi studia depo- 
nunt, aut testatam rem abjiciunt, aut suam ^^operam et 
gratiam judicio et accusationi reservant. 

XXIL AccEDiT eodem, utetiam ipse candidatus ^to- 
tum animum, atque omnem curam, operam, diligentiam- 
que suam in petitione non possit ponere. Adjungitur 
enim accusationis cogitatio, ^non parva xes, sed nimirum • 
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omiiium maxima.' Magnum est enim, te *comparare ea, 
quibus possis hominem e civitate, prsesertim non inopeuiy 
neque infirmum^ exturbare: qui et per sei et pe^suosy 
et veiro '^etiam per alienos defendiktur. Omnes enim ad 
pencula propulsanda concurrimus: et qui non aperte 
inimici sumus, etiam alienissimis, ^in capitis periculis^ 
amiclssimorum ofiicia et studia praestamus* (4$.) Quare 
ego exi^rtus et petendi, et defendendly et accusandi mo- 
lestiam, ^sic intcllexi : in petendo, studium esse acer- 
rimum ; in defendendo, ofHcium ; in accusando, laborem* 
Itaqiie ^sic statuo^ fieri nullo modo posse, ^ut idem ac- 
cusationem et petitionem consulatus diligenter adomet 
atque instruat. ^Unum sustiiiere pauci possunt, utrum- 
que nemo* Tu, ^^cum te de curriculo petitionis deflexis- 
seS) animumque ad' accusandum transtulisses, existimasti 
te utnque negotio satisfacere posse t ' Vehementer errasti* 
Quis enim dies fuit, posteaquain I'in istam accusandi de- 
nuntiationem ingressus es, quern tu non totum in ista 
latione consnmpseris ? 

XXIIL ^ Legem ambitus' flagitasti, quae tibi non de- 
erat. ^Erat enim severissime scripta Calpurnia. ^Gestus 
est mos et voiuntati et dignitati tuae. ^ Sed tota ilia lex 
aecusationem tuain, si haberes nocentem reum, fortasse 
armasset: petitioni vero refragata est (47.) Poena ^gra- 
vior in plebem tua voce efiiagitata est; — ^commoti animi 
tenuiorum; — ^exsilium in nostrum ordinem: concessit 
senatuS' postulationi tuae, ^sed non libenter duriorem 
fortunae communi conditionem, te auctore, constituit. 
^Morbi excusationi poena addita est, voluntas olFensa 
muKoruili; quibus aut contra valetudinisT cominodum la- 
bdraiiditiki est, aut Incomqiodo morb! etiam ceteri vitae 
fructus relinquendi. Quid ergo? "haec quis tulit? ^^Isy 
qui auctoritati senatus, voiuntati tuae paruit ; denique is 
tuli^ ipd tfiinime probarat. ^^U\i, qbx fa^a summavolun- 
tikte '«6ttatti8 frequeiis tepuditfvft, mediocriter adi^ersata 
tibi esde existimas ? ' Confusionem sufiragiorum fiagi'- 
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tastiy **prorogatioiiem legis Manilin, eeqiiatioiiemgraluey 

dignitatis, suffragiorum. Graviter homines honesti, atque 
in suis civitatibus et municipiis gratiosi tulerunt, a taU 
▼iro esse pfugnatain, ut onmes et ^dignitatis et gnJda&f 
gradus toUerentur. ^Idem edhioios judices esse Toluisti, 
^'^ut odia occulta civium, quae tacitis nunc discordiis con- 
tinentuFy in fortunas optimi cujusque erumperent. (4-8.) 
Hsec omnia tibi acousandi viam muniebanty ^^adipiscendi 
obseepiebaoit 

Atque 22ex omnibus ilia plaga est injecta pctitioni tuae, 
non taoente me, maxima: de qua ab homine ingenio- 
sissimo et copioswsimo, Hortensio, multa gravissime diets 
sunt Quo etiam mihi ^durior locus dteendi datus: 
ut, cum ante me et ille dixisset^ et vir summa dignitate^ 
et diUgentia» et facultate dioendi> M. Crassusy ^ ^o in 
extremo non partem aliquam agerem canssB, sed de tota 
re dicerem, quod mihi videretur. ^'''ItSLque in iisdem 
rebus fere versor, et, quoad possum, judices, occurro 
vestrse sapientiae. 

XXIV. Sed tamen, Seryi, ' quam te secnrim putas in-* 
jecisse petition! tuae, cum tu populum Romanum in eum 
metum adduxisti, ut pertimesceret, ne consul Catilina 
lleret, dum tu accusationem comparares, ^deposita atque 
aljecta petitione ? (49.) Etenim te ^inquirere videbant, 
tristem ipsum, mcEstos amicos; observationes, "^testifica- 
tiones, seductiones testium, ^secessioncm subscriptorum 
animadvertebant: quibus rebus certe ipsi candidatonun 
Yultus obscuriores yideri solent; Catilinam interea alacrem 
atque laetum, stipatum choro juventutis, vallatum ^indi- 
cibus atque sicariis, infiatum cum spe militum, turn 
^eoll^sB mei, quemadmodum dicebat ipse, promissis; 
circumfluente colonorum ^Arretinorum et Fesulanomm 
exercitu ; quam turbam, dissimillimo ex genere, distin- 
guebaut homines ^perculsi Sullani temporis calamitate. 
Vultus erat ipsius i^envs fuiorls : oculi seeleiis : sermo^ 
arrogantaae : sic ut ei jam exploratus et ^^domi conditus 
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DOQAulatuB Yideretur* Mureaam oontemnebat ; Sulpidum 
^*«eottMDtoMa 8IMMI miiamibact, mii ocospetltofemt ei 

vim denuntiabait : reipubliose minabatur. 

XXV. (50.) QuiBt78 rebus qui timor bonis omnibua 
fageeliM dt» quantftque deeperatio ireipubliea, bI iUe 
fiMttts eM0t» Boiite a me comtnotidri Ydle: voMaet ipsi 
vobiscuin recordaniini. Meministis enim, cum illius ne- 
farii gladiatoris voces ^percrebuissent, quas babuisse in 
eoftdioiie domestica dieebator, eum niiaeroraia fidelem 
d^fensorem negemet mveskM poflse, nisi ^eum, qui ipse 
miser asset : ^integrorum et fortunatorum promissis 
iMucios et miseroB credere non oportere : quare qui ^con- 
nmpta lepleie^ eiepta feonpefave vellent» speetarent, quid 
ipse deberet, quid possideret, quid auderet : minime timi- 
dum, et valde calamitosum esse oportere eum, qui esset 
fotonis dux et dgnifer calamitosomm. (51 •) Turn igitur> 
Ilia rebus aiulilis, meministb fieri senatasoonsidtum) ^re- 
ferente me, ne postero die comitia haberentur, ut de his 
rebus in senatu agere possemus. Itaque postridie, fre- 
quenti senatu, ^Catilinam excitavt» atque eum de his 
rebus jussi, si quid Tellet, quae ad me allatas essent, dicere* 
Atque ille, ut semper fuit ^apcrtissimus, non se purgavit, 
sed indieavit atque induit. Turn enim dixit, ^duo cor- 
pum esse reipubliess, unum debUe, infirmo capite : al* 
tirnm firmura, sine eapite : huie, cum ita de se meritum 
e^et, caput, se vivo, non defuturum. i^Congemuit sena- 
tus frequens, neque tamen satis severe pro rei indignitate 
deevevit. Nam pettim ideo fortes in decemendo non 
emnt, quia nihil timebant : partim, quia timebant. ^^Tum 
erupit e senatu, triuinphans gaudio, quem omnino vivum 
iUinc exire non oportuerat: praesertim cum idem ille 
In eodem ordine ^^paums diebusantei Catoni, fortissimo 
tiro, judinium ntinitanti ae denuntianti, respondisset, si 
quod esset in suas fortunas incendium excitatum, id se 
non aqua, ^^sed ruina restincturum. 
*XXVI. (52.) His tnm lebas eoBimolus» et quod hom« 
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ines jam turn coiyunilos cwa gbdiis in iiiJUiiiiH d t du gi a 
Catilina seiebaoiy deseeiidi in eampum cum fimiiWBO 

praesidio fortissimorum virorum, ^ et cum ilia lata iusigni- 
que lorica»noii quae mateg«r^ {ftteniia floifthftw^ Catiiiniwn 
non latoa aut v^treoH Md caput «i €oUun a o U ro 
verum ut omnes boni animadveTteront, et, oun-'in.nMita 
et periculo consulem vid^ent, id quod est factum, ad 
opem prasidiuniquc meum eoaAunevent. Itaqae #iuu4e> 
Serviy ^remissiorem in petaad» putaroati Catilkiam at gpe 
et cupiditate inflammatum viderent, omnes, qui illam ab 
republica pestem depeliere cupieb«kat» ad Mur^nam se 
statim contuleniut. ^ Magna eat ant^ comitiM 

eonsularibus repentjna y<4uBtatum ineliuatkH praMcrtim 
cum incubuit ^ad virum bonum et multis aliis adjumentis 
petitionis ornatum. Qui cum houestissimo patre atquc 
nuyoribusy ^modestiasima adolescentiat olariwima loga- 
tione, ^protura probata in jure, grata in^ muBevey oruata 
in provincia, petisset diligenter, et ita petisset, ut neque 
minanti cederet, neque cuiquam minaretur ; buic miiaii* 
dum est» magno ai^umento CatiiuMB f»uhita» apam coa- 
aulatus adipiscendi fuisse ? 

(54.) Nunc mihi tertius ille locus est oratiouis de am* 
bitus criminibus, ^perpurgatus ab lis, qui a«tema dixa- 
runt> a me, quoniam ita Muiena voluity retiaotandus: quo 
in loco ®Postumio, familiari meo, ornatissimo viro, "'de 
divisorum indiciis et de deprehensis pecuniis, adolescenti 
ingenioso et bono, ^^Ser. Sulpicio» ^^de equitum eentuiu8» 
M. Catoni, homini in omni virtute ezcdlentiy ipaina 
accusatione, de senatusconsulto, de republica respondebo. • 

XXVII. (55.) Sed pauca, quae meum animum repente 
moverunt) prius de L. Murenae fortuna conquerar. Nam 
cum aaepe antea, judices, et ex aliorum miaeriisi et 
ex meis curis laboribusque quotidianis, fortunatos eos 
homines judicarem, qui, remoti atudiis ambitionia 
otium ac tranquillitatem vitae secuti aunt : tum vero in 
lib L. Murenas tantia tamque improvisis periculia ita 
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ton SHimo aA«tus, ut non queam satis neque commuuem 
omnium nostrum conditionem, ^ueque hv^us erentum 
^oj^^^que mitemi : qui primiim, dam ex honoiibus 
iJontfaMna ft— ih» iP^oronHjue gncmim *unum adscendere 
grftdam dignitatis conatus est, venit in periculum, ne et 
4ea, quse relicta, et haec, qiue ab ipso parta sunt, amittat; 
deind^ ^propter atudiiitt mmt laiidis, etiam in veteris 
fbittnw ^MMttmeii add««iUii'. (56.) Quae cum sint 
gravia, judices, tum illud acerbissimum est, quod habet 
eo8 accuaatores non qui «odio iniimcitiaram ad accus- 
aiidiitti, ied qui Btudio aeeusandi ad inimidtias descen- 
denint. Nam, ut oraittam Servium Sulpieium, quern 
intelligo 7non injuria L. Murenae, sed honoris conten- 
tione permotum, accusat ^patemua amicus, Cn, Postumius, 
vctus, ut ait ipM^ Tiebus ae necessaritis ; ^qui necessi- 
tudinis causas e6mplures protulit, simultatis nuUam com- 
memorare potuit : accusat ^Ser, Sulpidus, sodaiis filii, 
i^cujus ingenio patemi omnes necessarfi munitiores esse 
debebant : accusat M. Cafo, qui quamquam a Murena 
nulla re umquam i2alienus fuit, tamen ea conditione 
nobis erat in hac civitate natus, ut ejus opes et ingenium 
praesidio multis etiam alienissimis, vix cuiquam inimico, 
exitio esse deberent (57.) Respondebo igitur Postumio 
pnmum, i^qui, nescio quo pacto, mihi vidctur pwetorius 
candidatus in consularem, quasi desultorius in quadriga- 
rum curriculum, incurrere. wcujus competitores si nihil 
deUquerunt, dignitati eorum concessit, cum petere de- 
stitit ; sin autem eorum aliquis largitus est, expetendus 
amicus est, qui alienam potius injuriam, quam suam 
persequatur. *♦«*♦• 

XXVIIL (58-) iVenio nunc ad M. Catonem, 2 quod 
est firmamentum ac robur totius accusationis; 8qui tamen 
ita gravis est accusator et vehemens, ut multo magis 
ejus auctoritatem, quam criminatlonem pertimescam. 
quo ego accusatore, judices, primum illud deprecabor 
ne quid L. Murenae dignitas iUius, ne quid exspectaUo 
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tribuaatU3i ue quid totius vitae splendor et gravitas noceat.: 
denique ne ea aoU hole obsint boM M* Gatoi>M» qw 
lUe adeptus est, ut multi» prodesae poaiet. Bb contul 
fuerat ''P. Africanus, et duos terrores hujus imperii, Car- 
tliagiQem Nmnantiaffique^ delevera^ cum acituaayit L. 
Cottam. Erat in eo siimma eloquentiay aamiDa fidai» 
summa integritas, auctoritas tanta, quanta ^in ips^o im- 
perio populi Komani, quod illius opera teaebatiAr* Ssepe 
hoc nuyores natu diccre audivi» luuio. aeeuMtorit eacii- 
miam dignitatem plurimuiii ^ L. Cottse proluliM. No* 
luerunt sapientissimi homines, qui turn rem iUam judi- 
cabant, ita quemquam ^cadare in judicio, ut nimiis 
adversarii yiribus abjectut vid«vetiuw (^^d*) Quid? 
*Ser. Galbam (nam traditum memori» est) nonne ppoaro 
tuo, fortissimo atque florentissimo viro, M. Catoni, in- 
cumbenti ad ejus perniciem, populus Romaaus ^^eripuit ? 
Semper in hae- civitate nimis magnis aoettaatCMram 
opibus et populus unlverBUB, et sapientes ac ^^nuiUum 
in posterum prospicientes judiees restiterunt. ^Nolo 
accusator in judicium potentiam aSerat^ non vim ma« 
jorem aliquam, non auctoritatem exceHentem, non nimiaim 
gratiam. ^^Valeant heec omnia ad salutem innocentium, 
ad opem impotentium, ad auxilium calamitosorum : in 
periculo yero» et in pemicie civinm, repadientur. (60.) 
Nam si quis hoc forte dicet^ Catonem descensurura ad 
accusandum non fuisse, ^^nisi prius de causa judicasset ; 
iniquam legem, judicesi et miseram conditionem insti- 
tuet pericuUs hominuniy si ezistimabit» ^^judicium accu- 
satoris in reum pro aliquo praejudicio valere oportere. 

XXIX. Ego ^ tuum consilium, Cato, propter singu- 
lare auimi mei de tua virtute judicium, vituperare non 
audeo; nonnuUa in re forsitan ^conformare ^t leviter 
emendare possim. Non multa peccas," inquit ille 
fortissimo viro senior magister : " sed, si peccas, te 
regere possum.'' At ego te verissime dixerim peccaro 
nihili neque uUa in re te esse hujusmodi> ^ut corrigendua 
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poUus, quam leviter inflectendus esse videare. Fiaxit eniiii 
te ipsa natoBfr ad hoBefltatem, gtavitatem, temperantiaaiy 
ma^tudwem aaifltty justitiaiiiy ad onine^ denique yirtntes 
magnum lionaiiicai et exoelsum. ^Accessit istuc doctrina 
non moderata, ^nec iiatis> sed, ut mihi videtur, pauUo 
afi|ierior^ etcbiriarv qnKju autymtas autnattifa patiatar. 
(61*) Et qiumiani non ett aobia heo oiatio liabenda amt 
^cnm ^imperita multitudine, aut in aliquo conventu agres- 
tium> audacius paullo de ^studiis humanitatis, quae et milii 
et Yobis aota et juouuda'Sttnty disputabo* In M. Catone^ 
jndicesy keec bona, quie vidamuB, dMna et egregia, 
ipsius scitote esse propria. Quae nonnumquam requirimus, 
ea suut omnia non a natnra^ sed a magistro. ^^Fult enim 
quidani. annuno iogfiw* w» . ^Zeno^ cttfiia inventorum 
aamnli ^^Stoid nominantMr* Hujus ^^s«nten<i» sunt et 
praecepta ejusmodi : ^''sapientem ^^gratia numquam moveri, 
numqjaaxa c^jusquam delioto ignoscere : neminem miseri- 
cordem ease, nisi ataltnan et leirem: viri non ease, neque 
exorafi, neque plaoan<: ^^soloa sapientes esse, si distor- 
tissimi sint, formosos ; si mendicissiini, divites; ^^si servi- 
tutem serviantt reges: nos autem, qui sapientes non 
sumosy fttgidYoar eauulefli^ hoatesy inaanos denique ease 
diount: omnia peocata eaae paria: omne deHotum acelua 
esse nefarium : nec minus delinquere eum, qui gallum 
gallinaoeiimt eum opus non fuerit, quam eum, qui patrem 
auffocaveiit: sapientem nihil opinari, nuUiua rei poeni- 
tere, nulla in re falli, sententiam mutare numquam. (;4 
XXX. (62.) H^c komo ingeniosissimus, M. Cato> 
^uctoribua eruditiaaimia inductus, arripuit: neque dispu- 
tandi causa^ ut magna para, sed ita vivendi. ^Petunt 
aliquid publicani ? Cave quidquam habeat moment i 
gratia.'' Supplices aliqui veniunt> miseri et calamitosi ? 
*^ Sceleratua et nefarius fueria, ai quidquanii miaericordia 
adductua, feceiia/' Fatetur aiiquia ae peccaaae, et ejua 
delicti veniam petit ? " Nefarium est facinus, ignoscere." 
At leve delictum est. Omnia peccata aunt paria/* 
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^Dixiati quidpiam. ^* Fixunx et statuium est*' ^Non re 
ductus esy sed opinione. ^* Sapiens nihil opinaAiir/' 

^Errasti aliqua in re. Maledici putat. ''Hac ex dis- 
ciplina nobis ilia sunt: Dixi in senatu me nomeii 
consularis candidatidelaturunh'' Icatus 4ixvitif . Num* 
quam," inquit^ sapiens irasdtur*" ^ At tempoiis causa. 

Improbi," inquit, " hominis est, mendacio fallere ; 
mutare sententiam, turpe est ; ^xorari, scelus ; Qiiaereriy 
flagitium." (6S*) ^^^Nostci autem iUi^ (fatebor emm, Cato^ 
me quoque in adoleseenUa, difBsum ingenio meo, quaesisse 
adjumeiita doctrinae,) nostri, inquam, illi a Platone et 
Aristotele, moderati. homines jet teii\pfflaJbi^ aiunt^ ^p^d 
aapi^tem ^^v^lere aliquando gmtfam:. :rin- ham esse 
misereri : distincta genera esse, delietorura, et dispares poe- 
lUis: .esseapud ^^hominem constanteoi i^Q^ceudi locum: 
ipsum sajnentem }^aiBj^ aliquid opinari^.qaod ni^sQiat: 
irasci nonnumqiiaia; . exorari eundem et.plapari; quod 
dixerit, interdum, si ita rectius sit, mutare ; de sententia 
decedere aliquando ; omues virtutea piediocrit^te qua- 
dam esse moderatas. 

XXXI. (64<.) ^Hos ad magistros si qua te fbrtuna, 
Cato, cum ista natura detulisset, non tu quideni vir melior 
esses, nee fortior, nec temperantior, nee justior^ (ueque 
enim esse potes,) sed^pauUo ad lenitatem prppensior. 
Non accusares nullis adductus inimtcitiis, nulla lacessitus 
injuria, ^pudentissimum hominem, summa dignitate atque 
honestate prseditum : put^iires cuij^ ^in ^uadem. anni cub- 
todia te atque L. Murenam. fortuna pp^isset^ idiquo te 
cum hoc reipublicee vinculo esse conjunctum; quod 
atrociter in senatu dixisti, aut uon dixisses, aut '""sepo- 
suissesy aut mitiorem in partem interpretarere. (65») Ac 
te ipsum (quantum ego opinione auguror) nunc et animi 
quodam impetu concitatum, et vi naturae atque ingenii 
elatumy et recentibus ^praeceptorum studiis flagrantem, 
jam usus flectet» dies ieniety setaa mitigabit. Etenim isti 
ipsi mihi videntur vestri prseceptorea et yiitutis magistri 
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fines officioruin ^paullo longius, quam natura vellet, pro- 
talisse: ^ut, cum ad ultimum animo contendissemus, ibi 
t&men, ubi apoitet, comdstereibiis. ^ Nihil ignoveris/' 
^^Immo aHqilid; non omnia. Nihil gratisBCauMfec^ris*'* 
^^Immo resistito gratise, cum oilicium et fides postulabit. 

Misericordia commotus ne sis.*' ^^Etiam; in dissol- 
venda seTeritate: sed tameni'^t lana aliqua hmnanitatis. 
^"Itk sententxa permaneto.'^ ¥«ro ; nisi sententiam alia 
vicerit melior. (66.) Hujuscemodi I'^Scipio ille fuit, 
quern nou pcenitebat facere idem, quod tu : habere eru- 
ditissimum hominem, et pten6 ^^^u^^^ domi: ^^cujna 
otatione et prseeeptis, qnamquam'erant ^eadem ista, quse 
te delectant, tamen asperior non est factus, sed (ut accepi 
a senibus) lenissimus. Quis vero C. Laelio comior? quis 
jncundior, eodem ex. studio isto ? quia illo gr&vfor, sa- 
pientior? Possum de ^'^L. PMlo, de i®C. Gallo dicere 
haec eadem : sed te domum jam deducam tuam. Quern- 
qnamne existimas. ^^Catone, proavo tuo, commodiorem, 
^oomiorem, ^^moderatiorem fodsse ad omnem tationem 
humanitatis ? De cujns prsestanti virtute cum vere gra- 
viterque diceres^ domesticum ^^te habere dixisti exemplum 
ad imitandum. Est illud qnidem (exemplum tibi propo- 
sitam domi: sed tamen naturo simiUtudo illins ad te 
magis, qui ab illo ortus es, quam ad unumquemque nostrum 
pervenire potuit : ad imitandum vero tam mihi propositum 
exemplar illnd est, qnam tibi. Sed, si illius ^comita- 
tem et fitcilitatem tnse gravitati seyeritatiqne adsperserisy 
non ^'^ista quidem erunt meliora, quae nunc sunt optima, 
sed certe condita jucundius. 

XXXII. (670 QvAVLE, vt ad id, quod institui, reyer- 
tar, ^tolle mihi e eausanomen Catonis : remoTO acprseter- 
mitte auctoritatem, quae in judiciis aut nihil valere, aut 
ad salutem debet valere : congredere mecum criminibus 
ipsis. ^Quid accusas, Cato? quid affers in judicium ? 
quid arguis ? Ambitum accusas ? Non defendo. ' ^Me 
reprehendis^ quod idem defendam, quod lege punierim^ 
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^Pamvi ambitum> non htnoeentiani. ^Ambitum vero 
ipsum rt\ tecum aecusaboy si roles. Dixtsd, miatas- 

consultum, me referente, esse factum, ^"si mercede 
^corrupti obviam candidatis issent, si conduct! sectaren- 
tvLTf si gkdiatoribus vulgo ^ locus tributiniy et item praadia 
. si vulgo essent data, contra legem Catpunrinn ^bclum 
videri." Ergo ita senatus judicat, contra legem facta hoec 
videri, -'si facta sint: decernit, quod nihil opus est^ dum 
< candidatis morem gerit ^<^Nam factum 6it» iieene» Tebe- 
• menter quaeritur. Si ftwjtum sit, qnin contra legem sit, 
dubitare nemo potest. (68.) Est igitnr ridiculum, quod 
est dubium, id relinquere incertum : quod nemini dubium 
potest esse, id judicare. ^^Atqui id decemltiir tMniiibiis 
postulantibus candidatis: ut ex senatusconsulto, neque 
cujus intersit, iicque contra quem sit, intelligi possit* 
' Quare •doce, a L. Murena ilia esse commissa: tum egomet 
tibi, contra legem commissa esse, concedon. 

XXXIII. i**MuLTi obviam prodierunt de provincia 
decedenti, consulatum petenti." Solot fieri. ^Eccui au- 
tem non proditor revertenti? ^^<Que fuit ista mnlti- 
tudo I " Primum, si tibi ^istam rationem non posshn 
rcddere : quid habct admirationis, tali viro advenienti, 
candidato consulari, obviam prodisse multos? quod nisi 
esset factum, magis miniDdam yidaretur. {69.) Quid, 
. si etiam illud addam, ^quod a consuetudine non abhorret, 
rogatos esse multos? num aut criminosum sit aut mi- 
.randum, qua in civitate ^rogati infimorum hominum filios, 
prope de noete, ex ultima ssspe urb^ deductam yenire 
soleamus, in ea '^non esse gravatos homines prodire hora 
tertia in campum Martium, prsei^rtim talis viri nomine 
^•rogatos? Quid, si ^omnes societates vmetunt, -quarum 
ex numero multi liic sedent judices? quid, si multi 
homines nostri ordinis honestissimi, quid, si ilia ofli- 
ciosissima, quae nemincm patitur non honeste in urbem 
intfoire, ^tdta natio candidatorum ? si deniqae ipse adou- 
sator i^Boster Postumios obviam oum bene mi^;na ee^rva 
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sua venit: quid habet ista multitudo adnuraiionls ? 
Omitto '^eUenteSy vidnos, tribules^ ezerdtum totom 
Luculli, qui ad trimnphum per eos dies venerat : hoc dico, 
^^frequentiam in isto officio gratuitam, non modo dignitati 
tnUius mnquanif aed ne voluntati quidem defuisse. (70*) 
At seetAaatwr midtL" — Doce, mercede : concedam 
esse crimen. Hoc quidem remote, quid reprehendis? 

XXXIV. 1 « Quid opus est," inquit, « sectatoribus ?' — 
A me to id quseris, quid opus at eo, ^quo semper uai 
aamus? ^Homiiies tenues unum faabent in nostrum 
ordinem aut promerendi aut rcferendi beneficii locum, 
banc iu^fi^istj^is petitionibus operam atque assectationem* 
^Neqpe enlln'^eri potest, neqne postiUandttm est a no- 
bis, ant ab eqniUbitt Romanis, ut suos neeessaiios can- 
didatos sectentur totos dies : ^ a quibus si doraus nostra 
celebratur, si interdom ad forum deducimur, si uno 
^-basUiesB spatto honestamnr, diligenier observari vide- 
inur et coli : 'tenuiorum et non occupatorum amicorum 
est ista assiduitas, quorum copia bonis et beneficis deesse 
HOB solet (71*) Noli igitur ei^iere ^hunc inferiori 
generi bominnm fructum officii, Cato: sine eos, qui 
omnia a nobis sperant, habere ipsos quoque aliquid, quod 
nobis tribuere possint* ^Si nihil erit^ prseter ipsorum 
S n ffir ag i u n^ tenne est: sa, ut suAagentur, nihil val^t 
gra^ Ipsi denique, nt Solent loqui, ^^^non dieeie pro 
nobis, non spondere, non vocare domum suam possunt : 
atque hseo a nobis petunt omnia» neque ulla re alia, quae 
a nobis eonsequuntur, nisi opera sua, compensari putant 
posse. Itaque et ^^legi Fabiae, quae est de numero secta- 
torum, et senatusconsulto, quod est ^^L. Caesare consule 
flMStum, restiteront. Nulla est enim poena, quae possit 
observanliamtenuiorum ab hoc vetere instituto officiorum 
excludere. — (72.) *^"At spectacula sunt tributim data, 
et ad prandium vulgo vocati." — £tsi hoc factum a Murena 
9, judices, non est, ab ejus amicis autem ^^more et 
factum est;-tamen admonitus re ipsa, tecordor, 
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quantum has queestiones in senatu habitse ^'^punctorum 
nobis, Servi, detraxehnt Quod euim tempus fuit aut 
noBtra aut patnim Bostrorum memoriae ^^quo hsecy sive 
ambido est, tive liberalitasy non fueritt nt iocntf et in ciroo 
et in foro daretur amicis et tribulibus ? i^Haec homines 
tenuiores primuni» nondum qui a suia tribulibus yetere in- 
stituto assequebantiir * 

XXXV. (73) •iPRJBFicTiyBffabHimseiiiel locum 
tribulibus suis ^dedisse : quid statuent in viros primarios, 
^qui in oirco totas tabemas^ tribuiium causa* compararunt? 
^Hflec omnia seotatoruifty spectaeolorum* pranfiomm item 
crimina, a multitudine in tuam nimiam diligentiam, Servi, 
conjecta sunt : in quibus tamen Murena ab senatus auc- 
toritate defenditur. Quid enim ? Senatus num obviam 
prodire crimen putat? <*Non; sed mercede.** * Con- 
vince. Num sectari multos ? " Non ; sed conductos." 
^Doce. Num locum ad spectandum dare? aut ad pran- 
dium inyitare ? Minime ; ^sed vulgo^ passim."— Quid 
est Yulgo ? UniTersos.'' Non igitar, si ^L. Natta» 
summo loco adolescens, qui, et quo animo jam sit, et qualis 
vir futurus sit* videmusi ^in equitum centuriis voluit 
esse et ad hoc offidum necessitudinis, et ad leliquum 
tempus, gratlosus, id erit ^^e^uB Titrico fraudi, aut cri* 
mini: nee, si ^Wirgo Vestalis, hujus propinqua et neces- 
saria, locum suum ^ gladiatoribus concessit huie, ^^non et 
ilia pie fecit, et hie a culpa est remotus. ^^Omnia hsec 
sunt officia necessariorum, commoda tenuiorum* munia 
candidatorum. 

(74*) At enim agit mecum ^^austere et Stoice Cato* 
Negat yerum esse, allici beneyolentiam cibo: negat» 
^<»judicium hominum in magistratibus mandandis cor- 
rumpi voiuptatibus oportere. Ergo ad coenam^ petition is 
causa, si quis yocat, condemnetur. ^^"Quippe/'inquit, 
tu mihi summum imperium, tu summam auctoritatem, tu 
gubernacula reipublicse petas fo vend is hominum sensibus, 
et deleniendis animis, et adhibendis voiuptatibus ? U trum 
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lenoeinium/' inquit, grege delicatse juventutis, an orbis 
terrarum imperium apopulQ Eodmao petebas ?" — ^^Hor« 
lihilis pratio: sed «iu|| iwii% Titoy »ores» eivitas ipsa ve- 
spuit. Neque temen LacedeBinoDii, ^auotores istins Titn 

atque orationis, qui quotidianis epulis in robore accum- 
bttn^ ueque vero Crates, quorum nemo gustavit umqaam 
cubanfly ^nieliu8» quam Romam honnuoiiM) ^qui tempont 
▼oluptatis laborisque di^pertiunt, respublicas saas reti- 
nuerunt; 24q^or^n^ alteri uno adventu nostri exercitus 
deieti sunt; -^^^j iH]|9tQ..kapfl|vL pwiidio disoiplinani 
siiaiii legesqv^ con^l^yiiDt.. . .. .. . .HI.. I* . 

XXXVI. (75.) QuAHE npli, Cato, mi^orum instituta^ 
qUiS^ igsa» qudf d^i^luriu^j imperii comprobat, nimi- 
urn 8f{|fera oratiQDf^ jgeprdj/WMtoB^.^ > Fiiit ^oodfli ex studio 
vir eroditus c^^4 patres.tlHietrosi. (9ti>lioiiestjas homa et 
nobilis, Q. Tubero. Is, cum'^epulum Q. Maximus, Afri- 
can! patrui sui nomine, populo Bomano daret, rogatus 
«st a Maximp^. .^ut tncUiuum stemmti cum Met Tubero 
ejttfHiem Afncani sororis filius. Atque ille, homo erodi- 
tissimus, ac Stoicus, ^stravit pelliculis baedinis lectulos 
Funicanos, et.exposiat yasa Samia: quasi vero esset Dio- 
genes .Cjfnif^ mc^uiigy.^C|t,nop 4ivini bominis Africani 
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laudaret, gratias egit diis immortalibus, quod ille vir in 
bac republica potisaUnuui natus esset ; necesse enim 
tu^me^ ibi esse terianun unpenuni> ubi ille esset Hvjjtts 
in moit^ edebraada graviter tulit popuUs Romaniw 
^hanc perversam sapientiani Tuberonis. (76*) Itaque 
^k(^me integerrlmus, eivis optimus, cum esset L* PauUi 
oepos^"?. j(k&f,cBmf ]at di»» sororis filius» ^bis beediois 
pelliculis prsetura dejectvs est. Odit populus Romanas 
privatam luxuriftrnj publicam magnificenttam diligit: 
^^non amat profusas epulas; sordes et inhnmanitatem 
multo minus : ^Mistunguit raticmem offieiorum ac temporum> 
vicissitudiuem laboris ac voluptatiti. Nam, quod ais, 
miUa Te4dUci bonunum meates oportere ad magistcatum 
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mandandum, nisi dignitate ; ^hoc tu ipse, in quo summa 
est dignitas, non servas* Cur enim quemquam, ut studeat 
. tibi, lit le acyuv^lt fogpM? Ri^M ta mif at.niUii|Nte- 
•is, ut conumttam ego Hie tibL Quid tandem? istne me 

I ogari oportet abs te, an te potius a me, ut pro mea sa- 
lute laborem periculumque susciplas? (77.) Quid ? quod 
babes ^^nomendatoiem ? in eo quidem ^^&Uia et dee^pis. 
ij^Nam, si nomine appeUari abs te dves tuos bonestnm 
est, turpe tst eos notiores esse servo tuo quam tibi. 
i^Sin, etiaui si Qorisj tameu per monitorem appellandi 
snnty ^'^cur ante petis, quam inausunavit ? ant quid, enm 
admonerisy tamoD, quasi tute noris, ita saliitas? quid, 
posteaquam es desigiiatus, multo salutas negligentius ? 
^^Haec omnia ad rationeui civitatis si dirigas, recta sunt; 
sin perpendere ad disciplinse prsecepta yeiis, reperiantnr 
pravissima. Quare nec plebi Romanes eripiendi ^^fructns 
isti sunt ludoruni, gladiatorum, conviviorum, quse omnia 
majores uostri comparaverunt : -^'nec candidatis ista be- 
nignitas adimenda est, quae liberalitatem megis signifioat, 
quam largitionem. 

XXXV^II. (78.) ^ At enim te ad accusandum respublica 
adduxit. ^ Credo» CatOi te is to animo atque ea opinione 
venisse* Sed tu imprud^tia laberis* Ego quod faoioy 
judices, cum amicitiee dignitatisque L. Murenas gratia 
facie, tum me pacis, otii, concordise, iibertatis, salutisy 
Tite denique omnium nostrum causa facere ^ckmo atque 
testor* Audite, audite oonsulem, judices, nihil dicam 
arrogaiitius, tantum dicam, totos dies atque noetes de 
republica cogitantem. Non usque eo L. Catilina rem- 
publicam deqpexit atque contempsit, ut ea copia» quam 
secum eduxit, se banc dvitatem oppressornm arbitraretwr. 
* Latins patet illius sceleris contugio, quam quisquam 
putat; ad plures pertinet. Intus, intus, inquam, est 
^equus Trojanus : a quo numqnam, tte consnle, dormiea- 
tes opprimemini. (79*) Queeris a me, quid ego Catilinam 
metuam. Nihil; et curavi ne quis metueret : sed ^copias 
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'fflius, quas Mc Tideo, dico esse metuendi^ : nee tarn tinieit- 
est-iiinibiexerefttts L, Catilmtey qnarn isti, qui illam ez« 
lerdiiim ck»ertii«se dfeutttar. Nbn lenim desera^lnmt, tied 

ab illo in speculis atque insidiis relicti, '^in capite atque 
in cenricibus nostris resdterttiit. Hi et ^int^rum €on- 
^Mfieni» ^ h&mm faperatomn, 'et imtdm, et fortuna cum 
'lreiimblic8B salute conjunctum, dejici de urbis praesidio, et 
-de custodia civitatis ^^vestris sententiis deturbari volant. 
*Oaoniiii ego feMm et audaciam nsjeci ^Un campo, de- 
'bilitayi'in foro» dompressi etitoi domi inem saepe, judicesy 
his vos si alterum consulem Iradideritis, plus multo erunt 
vestris sententiis, quam suis gladiis consecuti. Magni 
interest, judices, id quod ego multis repuguantibus ^ 
atque perfeei, esse ^^kalendis Januariis in republiea dUb 
consules. (80.) Nolite arbitrari, mediocribus consiliis, 
aut usitatis vib, ^^aut * * Non lex improba, non perni- 
'^osa krg^tioy wa auditumaliquaiidoaMquod malum I'^fei- 
publicse quseritur. Inita sunt in hac civitate consilm, 
judices, urbis delendae, civium trucidandorum^ nominis 
Romani exstinguendi. Atque haec ciyes, cives, inquam, 
(si eos boo nomine appellari fas est,) de patria sua et co- 
gitant et cogitaverunt ; horum ego quotidie consiliis oc- 
curro, audaciam debilito, sceleri resisto. Sed vos moneo, 
judiees : ^^in exitu est jam mens consitlatus : nolite mihi 
subtrahere ^^Tiearium mese diligentise: nolite adimere 
euni, cui rempublicam cupio tradere incolumem, ab his 
tantis perieulis defendendam. 

XXXVIIL Atqub ad Inee mala, judices, quid 
aecedat aliud, non videtis ? Te, te appello, Cato : nonne 
prospicis Hempestatem anni tui ? jam enim hesterna con- 
cione intonuit vox perniciosa, ^designati tribuni, collegae 
'tui : CGntra'quem multum ^tua mens, multum omnes boni 
providerunt, qui te ad tribunatus petitionem voeaverunt 
Omnia, quae per hoc triennium agitata sunt, jam ab eo 
tempore, quo ^a L. Catilina et Cn. Pisone initum con* 
silium senatus interficiendi sdtis esse, in lios dies, in 
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ho8 menses, in hoc tempus erumpunt. (82.) Qui locus 
esty judicesy quod tempusi qai diefl, qw <iox» ^cum €|ga 
non ez istonun inndiis ac nncronibiiSy non ioliim inetv 
Bed multo etiam magis* divino consilio eripiar atque 
evolem ? Neque isti me ^meo nomine iutexfidt eed 
vigUantem oonsttlem de retpuUkn prmidio demome 
▼olunt s nec minuf TeUeDl, Catis te qvoqiie aliqna ratioiM^ 
si possent, tollere : id quod, mihi erede, ^et agunt, et mo- 
liuntur* Videnty quantum in te ait animi, quantum in- 
geniiy quantum aiictoatatui> quantum leipuMicaB pmidii : 
sed cum ^oonaulari auotoritate et auxilio tpdiaitam Tim 
tribuniciam viderint, turn se facilius inermem et debili- 
tatum te oj^piessaroa avbitrantur* Nam ®ne sufficiator 
oonsttly non timent. ^Vident te in ta<Nrnm poteaiale 
collegarum fore: sperant ^^sibi Silanum, clarum virum, 
sine coUega, te sine consule, rempublicam sine prsesidio 
objici poaae. {8S.) His tantis in rebus tantisqae in 
periculisy est tuum^ M* Cato, qui non mibiy non tibi^ sed 
patriae natus es, videre quid agatur, retinere adjutorem, 
defensorem, socium in repubiica^ consulem non cupidum, 
consulem (quod maxime tempus hoc postulat) foituna 
eonstitntum ad amplexandum otium : scientia, ad bellum 
gerendum : ^-animo et usu, ad quod velis negotium. 

XXXIX* QuAMQUAM ^biyusoe rei potestas omnia 
in Yobis sita est, judieea: totam ranpublieam vos in 
hac causa tenetis, vos gubernatis. Si L. Catilina cum 
suo consilio nefariorum hominum^ quos secum eduxit^ 
hao de re posset judicarey condemnaret L. Murenam : 
ai interfieere posset» oeeideret ^Petunt enim rationes 
illius, ut orbetur auxilio respublica : ut minuatur contra 
suum furorem imperatorum copia: ut major facultas 
tribunis plebis detur, ^depulso adversaries seditionis ac 
diseordise concitandse. ^Idemne< igitur delecti amplis- 
simis ex ordinibus honestissimi atque sapientissimi viri 
judicabunt, quod ille importunissimus gladiator, bostis 
lireipubUcsB judicaret? (84.) Mihi creditei judioes> in 
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hac causa non solum de L. Murenee, verum etiam de 
▼ettra salute senteiitiaBi feratiB. Indiscriiii^ eztremiim 
Twkoiua : niliil est jaiii» mde Ms leAoiflmiis, aut ubi 
lapsi resistamus. Non solum minusnda non sunt attxiiia* 
quae habemus, sed etiam noya, si fieri possit, comparanda, 
Hostis-est enim non ^sp«d Anenenit quod beUo Puuioo 
gmfisidmm viswm est, sed In utbe> in fero 3 (dii inundr- 
tales I sine gemitu hoc dici non potest :) ^nonnemo etiam 
in. illo sacrario reipublieae, in ipsay inquam, curia non 
nemo hosG» est Dit ^hismtf ut ^meus^oUega, vir fortis* 
rimusy Imw CsililiMff nefMum latroehiium amatus oppri- 
jnat I ego togatus, yobk bonisque omnibus adjutoribus^ 
hocy quod conoeptum rei^ublica periculum parturiiy 
consilio'diseuliam^t comprimam I (85.) tandem 
fiet, si ^hsec elapsa de manibus nostris, in eum annum, 
qui consequitur, redundarint ? Unus erit consnl, et is 
non in administiando .bellow sed in suflfeiendo eoll^ 
ooeupatus. Hunc jam qui ^^impedituri sint, * • * ilia 
pestis immanis, importuna, prorumpet, qua poterit : et 
jam populo Romano minatur ; in agros suburbanos re* 
pente advdabit: ^^▼ersabitur in castris fwtor, in curia 
timor, in fofo eoajuratio^ in campo exerdtusy in i^s 
vastitas : omni autem in sede ac loco femim flaiumamque 
metuemus. Quae jamdiu comparantur, eadem ista omnia, 
^si ornata suis pmsidiis ^t respublica» facile et magis* 
tratuum consiliis et privatorum diligentia eomprimentuiw 
XL. (86.) QvjE cum ita sint, judices, primum reipub- 
licse causa, qua nulla res cuiquam ^potior debet esse» 
vosy pro mea summa et Tobis cogniita in rempuUicam 
diligentia, moneo, pro auetoritate consukri bortor, pro 
magnitudine periculi obtestor, ut otio, ut paci, ut saluti, 
ut liUb Testr» et ceterorum cirium eonsulatis : deinde 
ego fidem vestram, ^defensoris et amici <»fficio adduo- 
tus, oro at que obsecro, judices, ut ne hominis miseri, 
et cum ^corporis morbo, tum animi dolore confecti, L. 
Murenae, recentem gratulationem noTU lamentatione 
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natus, fortunatus videbatur, quod primus in familiam 
veterem, piiaiiu in ^municipium 'anliquisMmum oodsu- 
latum ^MduMel; iliiiio idem ^squalove sorMm^ confeetob 
. morbo, lacry mis ac moerore perditus, vester est supplex» 
gttdices> vestram fidem obtestatuTi misericordiam implorat, 
^veitmtii poteiiiitem afe TestcM opes ^intuetur. (87») 
'Noltte, per deds immortales ! judices, ^hm eum re^ qua 
'»e honestiorem fore putavit, etiam ceteris ante partis 
honestatibus atque oomi dignitate fortunaque privare* 
^tqae ila res h^ Wmnm, jwiioesy onA atqne obseonity 
.si injuste nemitlem IsBsit ; si iiiiIliQs a«ms voIuntateiiiTe 
violavit ; si nemini, ut levissime dicam, odio, nee domi, 
nee militiae, fuit, sit apud vos ^modestias locuS) sit 
demiflsis homimbns perfogim, sit anzilHun pudori. 
^^Misericordiam spoliatio consulatus magnam babefe 
debet, judices. ^^Una enim eripiuntur cum consulatu 
omnia. Invidiam vero liis temporibus habere eonsulatus 
ipse miUam potest ^^Objicitnr enim ooneionibns sedi- 
tiosorum, insidiis conjuratorum, telis Catilinae : ad omne 
^enique periculum, atque ad omnem invidiam solus op- 
ponitur. (88*) Quare quid invideadiun MureBn, sot 
oniquam nostrum sit ^in koe preeeioio consolatUyHon 
▼Ideo, judices. Quae vero miseraiida [sunt, ea et mihi 
ante ocuLos versantur^ et vos videre et perspicere po- 
testis. 

•XLI. Si (quod Jupiter omen avertati) ^hunc vestris 
sententiis afflixeritis, ^quo se miser vertet? domunme ? 
ut earn imaginem clariwimi viri, parentis 8iii> qwm 
pauw ante diebiis ^lanreatam in sua gratnlatione con- 
spexit, eandem deformatam ignominia '^lugentemque 
videat? an ad matrem» quae ^misera, modo consulem 
.osottlata filium smmiy none eraoiatar et solttcte ebt, ne 
enadem panHo poet spoUatom omni dignitate eonspiciat? 
(89.) Sod quid ego matrem, aut domuni appelio, quem 
^nova .poena logis et domo, et parente, omnium suorum 
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oonguetadintcoiuipectoquepriTat? IbU igitnrin ezftilium 
miMr? Quo? ad OrientiBiie partem In quIbuB annos 

multos legatus fuit, et exercitus duxit, et res maximas 
geasit? ^At habet magnum doloremf undecum honore 
deceaseriS) eodam cnm ignominia ravertL An ae in oon- 
traviam partem terrarom abdeC» ut Gallia Tranaalpina, 

quem nuper ^summo cum imperio libentissime viderit, 
eundem lugentem» mcerentem, exsulem videat? In ea 
p<»ro provinoiaf quo Mumo ^C. Mttrenam» firalrem suum, 
adspieiet ? ^^qui hujus dolor ? qui illius mceror eiit ? ques 
utriusque lamentatio ? ^^uanta autem perturbatio fortunse 
atque sermonisy quod, quibos in locis paucis ante diebus 
factum ease consulem Murenam, nuntii literaque oe]e« 
brassent, et unde hospites atque amici gratulatum Ro. 
mam concurrerint, repente eo accedat ipse nuntius suae 
calamitatis ? (90^) Qu8b ai acerba, si misera, ai luc« 
tuoaa aunt, si alienissima a mansuetudine et misericordia 
vestra, judices, ^-conservate populi Romani beneficium : 
reddite reipublicae consulem : date hoc ipsius pudori, date 
patri mortuOy date generi et fEunilise, date etiam Lanuyio, 
municipio honestissimo, quod in hac tota causa frequens 
moestumqiie vidistis. Nolite a saeris patriis ^^Junonis 
SospitaBy cui omnes consules ^-^facere. necesse est, domes* 
ticum et suum consulem potissimum avellere. Quem ego 
Tobis, si quid habet momenti commendatio, aut auctori- 
tatis confirmatio mea, consul consulem, judices, ita com. 
mendo, ut cupidissimum otii> studiosissimum bononuny 
acerrimum contra seditionem» fortissimum in bello, in- 
imicissimum huic conjurationi, quee nunc rempublicam 
labefactati futurum esse promittam et spondeam. 
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FIRST ORATION AGAINST CATILINE. 

M. IVrLLii CicEROiris, &c. " First Oration of M. Tullius Cicero 
against liticius Catiline, delivered in the Senate." — Catiline's intention 
was to leave Rome, and join his army, then assembling in different parts 
of Italy ; while the other conspirators remained withm the walls, to 
butcher the senators and fire the capitol. Cicero, having discovered 
this design, summoned the senate to meet in the temple of Jupiter 
'Slator, with the intention of laying before it the whole ciroumstanc^ of 
the plot. But OaliHiie having unexpectedly appeared in the midst of the 
-^moMjf his audacity impelled the eonsuhr orator to an abnqit intee- 
tive, wMch is directly addressed to the traitor^ and eommences without 
the preamble by which most of his other harangues are introduced. 

In point of effect, this oration must have been perfectly electric. 
The disclosure to the criminal himself of his most secret purposes; their 
flagitious nature, threatening the lives of every one present ; the whole 
course of bis villanies and treasons, blazoned forth with the fire of in* 
MBsed Moquenee; and the adifuretion to him, by fleeing from Bom% to 
*4«e Ids country ftom sueh a pest» were wonmfiiUj calcolatsd to ex- 
cite astoairimient,admlratioii9 and horror. 

The great object of the whcde oration, was to driye Catiline Into 
iNmishment ; and it appears somewhat singular, that so dangerous a 
personage, and one who might have been so easily convicted, should thus 
have been forced, or even allowed, to withdraw to his army, instead of 
being secured and punished. From the language of Sallust ( Cat, 
c. xxxi.), this oration would appear to have been originally altogether 
extemporaneous, and to have been subsequently committed to writing 
bj Cieenx 

I. 2. Qwmsque tandem, &c. **How far, then, Catiline, wilt thou trifle 
Wth our patience? How long, too, will that frantic wickedness of thine 
baffle our efforts? To what extent will thy unbridled audacity inso- 
lently display itself?'* — We may suppose the whole senate to have re- 
mained, for a time, buried in the deepest silence, every eye directed 
towards Catiline; and Cicero, at last, slowly rising from his curule chair* 
and pointing the finger of indignant aeora*»t the guilty intrnd^y to 
hate bmt finth iiito thisetardiiig and inipas^ned <^ordioni. 

S. Mt^e, *Litferall3r> ^wUt thou abuse.*'^ Cicero prtfeis the softer 
'and*more Jkoetie terhiination re, in the imperfect and Ibtore indicatire, 
•and present and- imperfect subjunctive. In the present indicative he 
rarely employs it. — Patientia nQ$ifa* The referenee in nostra is to 
himself and -the senate generally* 
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4b UU imnK The pMocoH'te i»lMre «mplojtd;tomvk indigiMBt 
aeom and ooiil6Bi|it.' It atfce ■hkwtjife witti wgwdl to <K% that it i% 
ftiMy tpMiJiig, used, tog^w mlh d»dtitetk«% in neftnaoft io the 
penoQ addrttted. Thus, iffe 2ocu«, « that place where you ttte 

Dtfr&o, " those words which you uttered." When Cicero addressed his 
antagonist, in any instance, he oflen used itte^ in accordance with the 
principle just laid down ; and, as he generally used it contumeliously, it 
acquired a reproachful meaning. But this is by no means universally the 
ciM. In the present passage, however, ute has tlu> sconiliii ineaBii^, 
mui'imm iidMvtly'addMliD dite to trtBagthfltthi giKf i • tcfcf«q» t» 
the perM addNind* 

5. J^mdttm A mnHpiioM iionNwred Aumihe movomonts of gladiators, 
in avoiding aUow from an opponent. (Donai. in Ter. Eun. i. 1. 10. ) 
So Catiline is said, by the orator, to baffle every effort, on the part of 
good citizens, for preserving the public repose. — Quern ad finem, li^qui- 
▼alentjin Ciceronian Latinity, to quousque or quamdiu. (Emesti, Clav. 
Cic s. v.^(M«. —> Schiitz, Judex Lot. s. v.) — JactabU, The student 
will mark the fbroe of the frequentative. It is equivalent to Imo* 
UiUam gertL *' 

6. Nihibu te, &e. <(Hm tlM pmdB ■litiiBid on €tm Pa- 
latine hitt pioduoed no impmnon upon thee ? Hmm the watehes planted 

thiOBghout the city produeed none? None, the consternation that per- 
vades all classes? None, the thronging together of all good citizens? " 
&C Literally, Has the nightly guard of the Falatium in no respect 
moved thee? In no respect have the watches of the city ?" &c. 

7. Palatii, The Palatine was the most central of the seven hills 
of Borneo and nwit important to be guarded in caae any public dia- 
torbance aroaa^ afaioe a (b9^ in paotoiion of it, might easily make hiniaalf 
master of the Toot^ the mUf, Henoe the neoasiitf of Its being aeeuied 
on the present ooeasiom The Palatine hill wae the residence of Ro- 
mulus, and, In fact, the first part of the city that was inhabited. Here, 
in a later age, stood the imperial mansion of Augustus^ and his tueea aso r% 
and hence the origin of the modern term palace." 

8. Urbis vigilicB, When there was any alarm or disturbance in the 
city, or when any suspicion was entertained of public commotion or 
secret conspiracy, the inferior magistrates (the aediles, quaat0f% and 
tribunes) were intnisted by the awatewilh theean of tbepnblio {leae^ 
and pUnted guards and watches in pfoper plaoea. CeiDpafe Sallnst 
(Cat e. zxx.): Vt Bomm jper Mom wrbtm viE^niNn jkiftsrsiiliev itsgiis 
minore$ magUMm pranwnt,** 

9. Concursus. Several editions have consensus ("the union*'), which 
is also given by Quintilian (ix. 3. 30.) in citing from this passage. The 
more spirited reading, however, is undoubtedly concursus, 

10. Munitissimus. In dangerous emergencies, the senate were usually 
convened in the temple of some tutelary divinity, and not in a cnrto, or 
aenate-liaase. The plaee seleetod, on the present occasion* was the 
temple of Juj^ter Stator, at the Ibot of the Palatine hill : and it is hence 
called ^^nmmHssimus ZockV from the ciienmetance of there being a guard, 
at the time, on the Palatine. With respect to the true position of the 
temple of Jupiter Stator, (which some editors very erroneously make * 
to have been in the capitol,) consult Liv. i* 12. Orid. Fatt. vL 794. 
Nardini, vi. 12. 

\\m Sorum ora tmUusque, The looks and countenances of these 
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wbo wm hoB MwmWid'' ^WrdbrttotlitJafllMflfayetaiondifected^ 
GttiluHr b^'llM graift-*sii||«rity of 'ti«M0 pnantt mitet to Adr ooihh 
tfliHUMe%'.iiB-'«faick vttve depleted aiixiet7<!aad aim. Mintas ig i bfi 

the words tofthedmnion roantiested bgr^ the senators on the entrance of 
Catiline into the assembly, when all quitted that part of the benches 
where he had taken his seat. They would rather seem to refer to the 
deportment of the senate during all the time that he had been present. 

1 2. Faiere. ** Lie open to view," i. e. are brought fully to light. — 
Constrictam jam kontm omnium teneru Literally, **jia now held firmly 
gnsped by ths kasvledge of^aitt flf tfaeac^** U e, k now htm t m a mtter 
of fina oonTietMNi to all who are here assembled. ^ CbMrieiwis die- 
gBDl^«|flbd to w!balBm0iis!fifltal|»Mdf>ili9 and can no hMger' escape 
our grasp. While the compound term contdenUm (inatead of the Bim» 
pie scientia) is employed to denote that many are acquainted with the 
conspiracy. Compare the explanation of SchutM {Index JLai, s. v.): 
** Communis inter camplures ret alicujus noiitia.** We have given 
horum omnium with (ixicvius, instead of the oommon reading omnium 

IS. I^rogima, Cioero delivered this oration on the 8th oC-Movcndber. 
A maotiogtof itiia ooupiialersdMrlakcii piM on tfattsnigbtof tfie Gth, 
a(»tlkft hottsckof Lseca. This is wk^t CicerenfcaUaitMtv^ mperH'r, Tbm 
nxummg of the 7th was the time fixed ibr bssriaas^fsnaation by the two 
RoDoan knights. During that day^ Cioero causedViill the movements of 
the conspirators to be closely watched, and ascertained also, by his 
secret agents, all tliat was done on the night of the 7th. This was the 
nox prwsimci*. Compare chapter iv. and Pro ^uIL c. xviii. - 

I4b AwiMea.- ^ Negr^ilH}e9d.'A . GnMfua ante eare^ Init he pre- 
•amt* inpMrts ad£ti«ial 8treDgtli> to <ha<c]aiiaa. Compaae Ep. md jUL 
wi«.42» I. *^ Ferendus tihi in hoc error : ferendK9$ ^imm jaewo Miiam m^fm 
vandus . " and also Turselltoiis d( Part, Lta, n,^m>6mno. 

15. Publid C9milii particeps. <' A sharer in the public deliberations.** 
Cicero's object is to excite the indignation of the senate against Catiline, 
for his having come into that assembly, not to inquire or seek for any 
thing, but actually to take part in their deliberations. 

16» Ftn^^et* . %ojkjen iix¥U^»a%. Men, full of courage.*' Cicero 
a]iai^|EW!MMeU:fiid.th!»fiBn«^ wUb^«0ward^ iin opt lm^i$i^U0m tins 
bmi9uA%»(B§tfiki9lQVW^ « To be doing 

our duty.tiKfiMirtati^!'.-Ti- Mm., Qf jihalJirMtoh.** « PoioHi^.at Cati- 
line. Compare note 4. 

1 7. In te conferri. Sec. Understand jampridem, from the previotis 
clause. " Long since ought that ruin to have been heaped upon thy 
own head," &c. The pronoun istarn tacitly implies that the ruin in 
question is the work of Ca,tiline, and this idea is immediately enlarged 
tppon in whM foUowi> fwow^ <» fa naa a ai wff», &e* ' ^ 

,IAs Jfttmmi Tbe.priaM|iTa.9<wi|&^ ^ iff «*or/ anc^ when wad 
intoKfOgatlfd^ff.the sentence is alvayf ellipjkicaL ' Thus, an deceriam 
mecum voluit 9 9t I^lia wish to contend with n§^'* This^ when re» 
•oLved, is nothing wore than, " Am I wrong in my surmise, or did he 
wish to contend with me ? " So, in the present instance, an vero vir 
amplUsimttSf See. which we translate, ** Did, in fact, that very illustrious 
individual," &c., is in reality, when fully expressed, '* Am I wrong in my 
assertion, or did, in fact," &c. The same explanation will apply to the 
Greek wbm wed U an interrogatiTe partida. 
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19. P. Scipio. The reference is to P. Scipio Nasica. He is called 
privatus because the ofhce of pontifox maximus was not a magistracy ; 
and hence tlie same person could be pontifex and also consul or pr£etoir«. 
Coaipm tbft wmtathM U Mu(«tiii» md he . tht tmm pnmbm. mg% 

r^gwds Seipio 2ffatie% oontuU ii wto ri p tf Mm^ •» t.; Sdpio* ^G rm f mm, 
Consult HktorUoi Mbm, $. Y». Ciwiwfciii^ and Xdyorf ilidsa^ s. t. Ami- 

pronia Lex. 

20. Mediocriter labefactantcm. Sic. « When only disturbing in a 
moderate decree, the settled order of tilings in the state." The idea 
literally involved is the causit^ what was before firmly fixed to totter, 
and swerve from its place. Statm is here figuratively employed, ia 
allusloa to the postuM or attUvde of «. gladialor in «QBilMt «-^Xt will bt^ 
obaerredf that Cieero designedly extenuates the oflfonee of TiberiMs One- 
efaus, in order that the rigour^ with which he was punished, might be 
contrasted the qmce strongly with the iinpvnity enjoyed by Catiline. 

21. CatiUnam, The common text has vera after Catilinam; but since 
this already occurs with an, in the previous [)art of the sentence, and 
does not appear in the present passage as cited by Quintilian (viii. 4. 
13.), we liave rejected it with Manutius, Lambinus, and other editors. 
We have also given, with SchiitZt terrarumf in place of the common read- 
ing terr^R, the formsK Ukewisa oQsurring in Qaiwtaian^ 

S2. Nam iSa» Ciem hare assigne a reason ftr other examplea 
not being eited« in preftcenee to that of Tttierius Gracchus. They wero 
of too remote a date; whereas the movements of Graechns hadooeiined 
at a comparatively recent period. 

23. C. Servilitts Aliala. Consult Historical Indexy s. v. Ahala. He 
was nuKjister equitum to the dictator T. Q. Cincinnatus. Ernesti first 
gave the true reading C, Servilius, for the common lection Q, Servilius. 
— Sp. Mtlium, Maslius was tlie richest private man in the common- 
wealth, and more than suspected of aiming at tlie eonpereign power, in 
consequence of liis libend donations of com among the tower orders^ 

. during a season of gneat seaivitj* Coasult JButorieal Indtxt i» ^ iMefitfS.i 
^Novis retmi ttmdenUm ** Aiming at a change, in tfaa goferameni**' 
I. e. plotting a reTolution. 

24. Ista virtus. " That degree of public virtue,'* t. e. of true patriot- 
ism. In our remarks on the pronoun iste and its usage by Cicero, we 
observed that the distinction there laid down did not hold good uni- 
versally. (See note 4.) The present passage furnishes a case in point, 
/fto is here used simply in the sense of Ubh mad the latter pronoun itself 
would no doubt have been actually employed^ bed it notoeeuned jusi 
before* in the expression nam iUa &e. Compare, as regards the 
exceptions to the rule about iste, the remarks of Manuthie ad Cic. EpUi* 
fam. iii. 10. ; and Laur. Valla, de L. L, ii. 4. 

25. Habemus. We have rejected enim after hahemiis^ with 6raevius> 
Ernesti, Schiitz, &c., on the authority of some of the best MSS. It 
appears to have foimd its way into the text from habemus enim, in the 
next chapter. 

26. Smuii mcoiuuNmm» By which the eonsuls wisa e^jouied^ ul ei. 
d^rmt ne qmid dttnmend rapiAiicu c^psref.'* A deeree of this nature 
anned the consuls with dictatorial power Ibr the time being, and, by 
virtue of it, they could put to death whomsoever the¥ pleased, without ' 
theformality of atrial. (Cknnpara SaUusly Got e* niz«i and Fiulardit 
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dc, c. XT.) Catiiine md his mtsomgi^mM might haveltw aeiied^ 
and punished under this decree; but CicerO purposely abstained ftm 
such a course, and sought rather to induce them to quit the city,- 

27. Non deest reipubliccc, &c. « Neither the counsel nor the sanction, 
of this order is wanting to the republic," t. e, the decree which the senate 
had passed against Catiline contained "counsel,** or consiKwn, and was, 
a «t »eti a n ," iir»«iMterite»« • Conqmre Tacitus {Genu xiL): Centeni 
HmffmSa expUbe eomUe9, etmdHvm etauetorUoi, adtimL** 

28. 2Vbf t t mt i la dmmuu. ^ We oonsidi M wanting in our daty."- 
We have inserted a third nos before desumut, as given by FriMUBy 
zviL p. 1076. ed. Putsch. ( Op. ed. Kreh], vol. ii. p.JSO'^CioeroncuBaai^ 
that the consuls have not done their duty in allowing CatOioe to go so 
long unpunished. His object is to intunidale and- indusa hi m to 
leave the city. - 

IL 1« QaoaAnit JU V* C 6S3, b. c. 121. Fifty-eight years before 
tha tina when Oiasro itttarad Oris. Opbmim, Hawaaaoiisnl, with 
Fabius Maximum a. u. c. 635. Consult Hitioridal MSnr. 

2. Videret, &c. A decree of this kind was called deerdum uUmaim, or 
ultima necessitatis. Consult chap^ i. note 26« SomedDMa bath ^wftff"*^ 
were named in it, at other times only one. 

3. Quasdam seditionum suspiciones. " Certain suspicions of seditious 
projects.** Cicero here purposely uses mild language, as in the instance 
of the elder Gracchus. See chap. i. note 20., and consult Historical 
Indue, 

4. CSaristimo patrtf See, Tha Gfaoehi had ftr thdr fiUher Sem^ 
pronius Gracchus who had been once honoured with tha eensoiship^ 
twice with the consakte, and had enjoyed two triumphs, Their ma- 
ternal grand&ther was the elder Scipio Ailrieanuii^ tha aanqtieior of 

Hannibal. 

5. M. Ftdvius, One of the three commissioners named for carrying 
into effect the agrarian law, by dividing the public lands. He was the 
particular iriend of C. Gracchus. Consult Historical Index. — The elder 
son of Fulriiu wai dain with his fttiiav during tha affiray ; the younger 
after the eonfliet. 

6. C. Maria* . This occurred during the sixth consulship of Msrius. 
The crime of Satuminus and Serviltusr was seditious and turbulent con* 
duct, and especially the having assassinated C. Memmius, a candidate 
for the consulship, in the Campus Martins. Consult Historical Index, 
s. v. Satuminiis. The individual whom Cicero here calls C. Servilius, 
is elsewhere styled C. Servilius Glaucia. Cicero purposely employs the 
nomem merely, as it beloneed to a family of distinction, and he adds to it 
tha title of pnstory in oraer that it nmy ha seen* that neither birth nor 
oflkud digniQr could save him ftom tha proni|it Tangeanoa of tha laws, 
which Catiline had for so long a time bean braving. 

7. X. Saturnini, &c. The true reading of this passage is involyed in 
considerable doubt. The conjectural emendation, which we have given 
in the text, appears the least objectionable, and was first suggested, we 
believe, by E. H. Barker. ** Did the punishment due to the republic, 
delay, for a single day thereafter, the death of L. Satuminus," &c., t. e. 
did L. Satuminus, though a tribuna of the commons, and C. Servilius, 
althoogfa invested with & prsstoiship, escape the pnalthment of death, 
sa^Jiljm^ tiieir dm^ ihraiii4tfe diqr ate 
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paned? — Tbg iigi—ian tut hm» mm mmtmSkm podm JL Stftrnmbmm 

jrUnmtm fU)ts, et C. Servilium pmimwh MOfw m rmpMStm poena remo> 
rata est f " Did death, wmi the punishmcDt due to the repuMie* fail, te 

a single day thereafter, to overtake L. Satuminus,** &c. It is extremelj 
questionable, however, whether we can say, in correct La t i nity, />cpna r«- 
moratur hominem J punhhrnent fails to overtake the man." Cicero^ 
elsewhere, uses remorari in its ordinary sense, " to delay,'* or retard." 
Thus : h€B res qu4B emterot remorari tcieni UtuM nem r§tar£lanmt," {Fro 
htg. MmiL ziv.) Altlioii^ Propertiu*, on the other head* hee a 
pft8«fe^ whfteh eeene at int yhmm to fcfour the fMummm eipkuietioBy 
« QuamtrM U Itm^m renMMBtor^bii uwirtKi'* (L 1^ 17*) Bot; there 
k nothing hare, in reality, to prevent our making vtmw mi t m equhralent 
to retineant. — Emesti gives the ordinary reading in the pas<;age of Ci- 
cero under consideration, but recommends L. Sntnmini, tribuui plebis, et 
C. Servilii prattoria, retaining, however, mors ac, (which we have changed 
to itwrtem,) and giving to retnorata est the intransitive meaning, *' to 
delay," or « linger." But flien eejMMe is extremely frigid. — As regards 
the reading whicfa we hwe e d e pte di it wUI he home m grind, that proper 
names, and titles of oAee, ere fteqas ad y written in theMSS. with move 
or less ahbrerietion, and that, in consequence of thi% ^e grammatical 
ease ean oftentimes be discovered only from the context. So that, in 
fact, mortem for tnors ac is the only alteretaon that appears at ell violent» 
if it even be so in reality. 

8. No$. "We consuls." Referring to himself and colleague. — Vice- 
iimum diem. It was, in fact, only the 1 8th day since the senate had 
decreed that Cieero and Antouiue Aould aae thef the republic received 
no injury. The orator, however, eeHs it^ in round nundben, the 90th* 
So^ in the oration ^gdnat Piw (e. iL), in place of thirty-six years, he 
eays fbrty. In the same way, the one hundred and five jtidges at Rome 
were called centumviriy " the hundred." Compare the remarks of As* 
conius (in Pi son. 1. c. ), and those of Muretus on the present passage. 
Consult also Manutius (t'n loc.) : « Integrum numerum ainat oratory' Sec. 

9. Gladium. Omitted in many MSS. and editions; but defended by 
Ernesti, because inclusum precedes. 

la OmfiMUm interfectum. See, ^ Tou ought, Catiline, to Iwve heen 
immediately put to deeth.** OnmrnU is here the perfect tenee. Mure- 
tus doubts, whether this uiage of convenit be in accordance with correct 
Latinityt but many examples might be adduced in eonimiietion of it. 
One alone will here suffice : " Quo nomine mirari convenit cot.** (Veil* 
Paterc. i. 3. (Compare Boecker, and Burraann, ad loc.) 

11. Cupio. Render the first cnpio, " I am desirous on the one hand,** 
and the second, " I am anxious on the other.** If expressed in Greek, 
the first of these clauses vrould have /uffv, and the second ^. 

18. DiisolKfMM. •'Culpehly negligent,** I.e. too indulgent. Com* 
pare the remark of Emesti ( Gbe. c£.) : JDrndnttmi^ nimis negligens, 
^pponitur severo et justo ;** and the words of Cicero himself, on another 
oeeaau>n ( Verr, v. 3.) : Maluisse Domitium entddem in ommadverUnda, 
quam in pratermittendo dissolutum videri." 

13. Nequiticpque. The term nequitiat though generally employed to 

denote " worthlessness," " wickedness," "depravity," &c., is here used 

in a milder sense, for " utter remissness.*' Compare the language of 

Cicero (chap. xi. ) : **Num ut eeAanenCtift aevtritoHt acfortitutKni$ invidia 

*^»»tim ac ntjtdiimperHmifemdaf*' Here »e9i<tM^ is oopoeed to 
eswCtai* 
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* 14; ill ^n^im fbwtHmt. ^ In the nunilitatn-delllefl that open on 

^tniria^'* Cn. Manlius had then nctt FassuTae, in Etruria, an armyy 
which he had collected from the veteran soldiers of Sylla, under whom 
he had himself served. Fsesula? stood at the foot of the Aj)penines, not 
fer from what is now the city of Florence, and the camp of 3Ianlius was 
pitched near a narrow defile leading into Etruria. The term fauces is 
often employed to denote a mountain pass, defile, strait, &c., leading to 
some place or region. Compare Liyy (xlii. 54.): **vltraqu€ oppida in 
HwSSboM mmt, qua T^mpe aditmt,* 

' 15. E^nm attUm impenHorm. AHtil^g to CMlhie. — Atqueadet^ 
Ae. Ay, and even m the senate."-* OMkh ** I presume," irom'cally. 

— Serius. ** At too late a period.** 

16. Certa de causa. For a certain reason." Cicero is more explicit 
on this head, at the close of the present oration (c. xii.). His fear was, 
lest, if Catiline were punished at an early stage of the proceedings, 
before his guilt became fully developed, he might pass with many for an 
injured man ; since there were not a fbw in the city, and even some in 
tbe senate, wlio believed CfltiHne innocent, and who would have called 
Cicero a tyrant if he had put him to death. And then again, even if 
Catiline himscSf were capttally punished, the conspiracy would not be 
crushed, since so many of the guilty participators In it would still remain 
alive. Cicero*s object was to compel Catiline to leave the city, and 
carry with him all his abandoned confederates ; and hence, in order to 
intimidate, and drive him to this course, he speaks immediately after of 
soon putting him to death ; " Turn denique interjiciam te," Sec, 

17. Tarn tui rimilis. ** So fike thee in character,** t. e. so like thee 
in utter want of principle. SbnSit and distimUis, generally speaking, 
are used with a dative of external resemblance ; but with a genitive 
of resemblance in nature or internal constitution. (Zumpt, X. (?• 
p. 274.) 

18. Obftessus. Beset.** From nhsTdo, -^re. Cicero had numerous 
guards on the alert, both from the free towns of Italy and from the 
capital itself. — Ne cnmmovere te possis, &c. A metaphor borrowed 
from the situation of a combatant, who is bcmmed in so closely by his 
opponent as to be unable **to make any farther movement.*' 

III. I. firhata SomiM, Alludingparticularly to the house of Loca. 

— Vocem eonjurationis. Cicero obtained full information of the secret 
meetings and plans of Catiline, through Fulvia and Curius. Consult 
Historical Index. — Graevius and others read tjoces instead of vocem, but 
this destroys the personification in eonjurationis. If Cicero had written 
voces, he would have put conjuratorum in place of eonjurationis, 

2. Si iUwttrantuTf si erumpunt omnia 9 ^Mf all your secret plans are 
made manifest, if they all burst Ibrth into public view?** lUntiraniur 
te$sn baek to tenebrU, and erunypnint to parietibut. 

S. htam mentem* ** That detestable purpose of yours.** Compare 
cbap. L note 4^ — M^' crede. Take me for your adviser.** Rely on 
what I tell you. — Qu<b etiam mecunif &c. " And these you may even 
review along with me.'* The student will observe that we have ren- 
dered qucR by et hcec. Wherever the connection is slight between the 
antecedent and relative, the latter may be resolved into the conjunction 
and demonstrative or personal pronoun. (Compare Crombie, Gym^ 
natSum, voL L S88.) 
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4. Ante diem dwfdecimum, &c. " On the twelfth day before the 
kalends of November," t. c. on the 21st of October. This apparently 
anomalous mode of expression probably arose from a transposition of 
ante. I]aving once written ante die duodecimo hahndiUj they would 
easily be led to ehange die into ditnii as if it had been gOTerned by ante, 
(Zumpt, jL. €r. p. 498.) — Tb^ date alliided to in Uie t«zt requirea 
some explaiMtiofu On the dOth of Oetobery Cieero gave notice to the 
senate d the existence of a conspiracy against the state. The consular 
deetion was to have been held the next day, the 2 1st; but the senate^ 
in consequence of the impending danger, put off the comitia, and re- 
solved to meet on that day for the jnirpose of deliberating more fully on 
the subject ; for, otherwise, they could not have done any business on a 
comitial day. On the 21st, therefore, Cicero, in a full house, called 
upon Catiline to clear himself from the charge alleged against him; 
whereupon the latter^ without denying or excusing it, Unntly replied, 
** that tiiere were two bodies in the republic*" meaning the senate and 
paople, •* the one of them infirm, with a weak head ; the other firm, 
without a head ; and that this last had so well deserved of him, that it 
fihoiild never want a head while he lived.** This declaration startled 
the senate, and they immediately decreed, that the consuls should see 
that the republic received no injury. The next day, the postponed 
eomitia took place, and Silanus and Murcna were elected consuls for the 
year 691, Catiline being one of the unsuceessfVil competitors. 

5*. Ante diem sextum, &e. *' The sixth day before the kalends of No^ 
rember," t*. e. the 27th of October. 

6. Id quodmuUo magis est admimndvm, Emesti regards these words 
s a gloss, but without sufificient reason. It was, in fact, a sufficient 

matter of surprise and wonder, that Cicero should have been so well in- 
formed, as to be able to predict* in the senate* the very day on which 
Manlius would be in arms. 

7. 2'e contulisse. *' That you had conspired," i. e. conferred about. 
Conferre is ^ to deliberate along with others,** not simply *< to deliberate.** 
Compare Cicero (ad AtL zvL S.) : Cortm hoc cot^femnmi atque de hoc 
deHberabmmt.** 

8. In ante diem qmntum, Sec, For the fifth day before the kelendg 
of November,*' t. e. had set down the intended massacre for that day* 
The phraseology ante diem, &c., has already been noticed (note 4.). 
The preposition in is here employed to govern the entire clause, and 
designates the time for which the intended acdon is set down^ and on 
which it is to be performed. 

9* Prine^ftu ehUaUt* ** Leading men of the statOi*' By principet 
cwUaHst Cicero here means prineipeg opHnuOum, (Compare JPra 
SexL xlv. 48. &e. Pro Red. iii.) The term optimates with Cicero ge- 
nerally designates persons distinguished by rank, or political meri^ end 
sometimes the former only. 

10. Reprimendorum. Used here in the sense of impediendorum. — 
Profugerunt. Among those who quitted Rome, was M. IJcinius 
Crassus, who h.ad received a letter from Catiline, warning him to dejiart* 
which letter he showed to Cicero. (Plut. Vit. Cic, c. xv.) 

11. No&tra qm remamisemui code. ^ With the blood of those of ue 
that had remained.'* The elegant construction here employed is de- 
serving of being noted. The relative is nude to refer to an antecedent 
implied in the possessive. Compare Teienoe (jlndr, u L 70k) t 
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12. JVtfneilR. Neuter accusative singular. This place was sitiMta. 
in Latiuia» about 23 miles S. £. from Rome. Its dtadel is described 
by Strabo as remarkable for its strength of position, and it was therefora 
an important place for Catiline to seize upon and for Cicero to endeavour 
to secure. Consult Geographical Iiidex. — Kalendis ipsis Novenibris. 

On the kalends of November," i. e. on the first day of the month. — . 
Occupaturvm, Muretus says, that no other writer makes mention of 
^bis aUempt. 

IS. jPrwattfiw. These prwHdia, cmrioduB, and vigilim were oenu 
posed of the inhabitants of Pr«ae8te» but the whole anangcanent was 

Ocero's. 

14. Non modo nan, See. We have here the full expression. It is 
very common, in this construction, for the second non to be omitted, 
(^mpare Cortius ad Plin. £p, viiL 7* Muret. Far, l^ct, x. 7. 

IV. I. Noctem iUam superiartm* ^ The transactions of the night 
before tlie last *' The night here meant was that <^ the 6th of November, 
when the meeting was hdd at the house of Laeca. Compare chap^ L 
note 4. — Priori noeU. « On that fonner night." Refierring again to 

the night of the 6th. 

2. Inter falcarios. " Into the scythe- makers' street." This was a 
street, or district, of Rome, most probably the former, taking its name 
from the residence of these artisans. The explanation of Priscian is in 
accordance witli this : " Dico te venisse inter falcarios, id est, in locum 
vbi §unt /akarii." ( Op. ed. Krehl, vol. ii. p. 203.) Livy, (xxxv. 42.) 
somewhat in the same way, uses the term Kgnarioi .* *^ I^oHiewn «arfra 
irigtmiiiiam inUr lignarios/ieeniiil," where Crevier understands opiJice§s 
hut Bmesti ( Gav. Cic. ) negotiatores. 

S. ComphBTU, Sallust ( Cat. xvii. ) gives the names of eleven senators^ 
ir|lO were present on this occasion. Compare Pro SulOf c. xviiL seg. 
^Convincarn. " I will prove the truth of what I say." 

4. In hoc orbts terra, &c. " In this, the most venerated and august 
assembly of earth." — Cogitent. " Are plotting." The subjunctive 
mood is used in this construction for the sake of perspicuity, since tlie 
indieative would be ambiguous^ and would present a double meaning. 
Thus* mU qui eogHami^ means not only, there are those who plot,** 
but also, " they who plot exist.** The subjunetive^ therefore, b pre- 
ferred for the former of these meanings. So^ mnt fid dkani, siml 

fui legavt, &c. 

5. Distribuiati partes Italiir. Sallust (Cat. xxvii.) informs us, that 
C. Manlius was sent to Fajsulae and the adjacent parts of Etruria ; 
Septimius, a native of Camerinum, into the Picene territory ; C. Julius, 
into Apulia. 

' 6. Qmo§ JBUtmm nUnqmerm. Acoordnig to Sallust (Cert, iliii)^ Sta-. 
tilius and Gabinius were to fire the city» and Cethegus to assassinate 
Cieero. Lentulus was to have had, according to Flutareh» a general 
superintendence of the whole affair, and was to have spared none, in the 
general massacre, but the sons of Pompey, whom he intended to seize, 
and hold as hostages for a peace with that commander ; for there was 
a report, about this time, that Pompey was returning with his armj 
from the Mithridatic war. (Plut. Vit, Cic. c. xviii.) 

8 S 
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7. DescripsUH urhii petrtei, &c. Sallust states, {Cat. xliii.) that' 
the conspiiatora were to fire twelve parts of the city at one and the same^ 
tune. Plutarcfay however^ infonns us, that they bad divided Rome into 
a hundred parts, and had selected the same number of men, to each 
whom was aUotted his quarter to be set on fire. As this was to be done 
by them all at the same moment, they hoped that the conflagration would 
be general. Others were to Intercept the water, and kill ail who went 
to seek it. (Plut. Fit. Cic. c. xviii.) 

8. Confirmasti. " You assured them." — Dixisti paulhdian, &c. 
You told them that you still, even then, were in some little degree 

bmdered firom departing.** Literally, ^ That thare was stiU, even then, 
some little cause of delay unto you.** 

9* Duoequites lionumi, Sallust (Cat. xx xviii.) gives the names, C^^ 
Cornelius and L. Vargunteius, but he calls the latter a senator. Yargun- 
teius was probably of equestrian origin. 

10. Ilia ipsa nocte^ &c. They were to pay their intended visit early 
in the morning ; a time when the distinguished Romans, and higher 
magistrates, held their levees, and when clients used to wait upon tiieir 
patrons. Compare Martial (iv. 8. 1.): Prima scUutanteSf at^ue alttra 
conitrU Aora." 

11. Comperi* He obtained his information firora Cinrios through 
Fulvia. (Sail. Cat* x xviii. ) — ^««^u«t eo», &c. Plutarch informs 
that the assassins came as soon as it was lighl^ and, being denied entrance^ 

grew very insolent and clamorous, which made them the more suspected, 
lie calls them Marcius and Cethegus ; but Cicero, Sallust, Appian, and 
Plutarch are too much at variance with each other, to enable ns to give, 
with precision, all the minor features of the consj:)iracy. Why the two 
individuals in question were not admitted, and then disarmed and put 
in eustody, la difficult for us to imagine* the more eqpedally as Cieeta 
had predicted their arrival to many of his friends. 

V. 1. Qiut cum ita smt. Such being the case.** CScero*s usual 
form of expression, in reference to things that have been explained by 
him, and may now be regarded as settled and deanr ; as, for example, in 
the present instance, the existence of a treasonable design on the part of- 

Catiline. 

2. I la tua Manliana castra. Compare chap. ii. note 14. 

3. Si nUnui, quam plurimn. Jf not all, as many as potable.** 
Afoncst strictly speaking, the wall of a city ; nutma, battlements^ or foiw 
tiUcations ; pariett the wall of a house. (Crombie, Gymn, voL L p. S.) 

— Nobiscum versari diutius. *S, To remain any longer among ua. . 
liiterally, " to be occupied," or, " engaged, along with us,*' &c. 

4. Non feram, &c. " I will not endure, I will not suffer, I will not 
permit this." The gradation here is worthy of notice. As a man I 
will not endure thy presence ; as a good citizen, I will not suffer thee 
to remain unopposed ; as a magistrate I will not permit thee to continue 
among us. 

5* Atque huio ipiit See, ** And to Jiqiiter Stator, in particular, m 
whose temple we are here assembled.** Hie student will observe tlie* 
foiee of huic in designating the place. With regard to ipth it may be 

remarked, that this pronoun is not, in fact, reflective, but serves emphati- 
cally to distinguish that to which it is applied from all others. — Statorij 
Jupiter Stator was so called from his having stopped the flight of the- 
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• Romans^ wlien liai^ pressed by the Sabines. In'the memorable action 

which was brought to an end by the heroic conduct of the SaUne femalea^ 

Romulus and his followers had been driven back to the base of the 
Palatine hill, when he invoked, in his extremity, the aid of Jupiter, and 
vowed a temple to him on the spot where he was standing, if that god 
would stop the disgraceful flight of the Romans. The action took a 
.&vourable turn, and a temple was accordingly erected, at the foot of the 
. Palatine, to Jupiter, surnamed, from the circumstances of the case, 
SlatoTt because he had caused the Romans to make a aiemd^Siare fecit) 
in this quarter, against their pursuers (Liv* L 12.). Some editors 
indulge in the singular error of making the temple of Jupiter Stator to 
have been' in the capitol, thus confounding it with that of Jupiter 
Capitoh'nus. — Jupiter Stator is called by Plutarch Irnnrufp and by Dio 

Cassius 'OpSayiTiOf. 

6. Hahenda est gratia. The common text places habenda est gratia 
afler diis immortalibus. Grtevius, on the authority of some of his ^ISS. 

, removes gratia , and places it after hujus urbis. We have adopted the 
■.arrangement recommended by Scfaiits, as the more elegant and forcible. 

7. Tamque infkttam reipuUiea, And so fraught with ruin to the 
republic. ' — Toites. There is something of the exaggeration of oratory 
in this, since Catiline had only once before conspired against the state 
along with Cn. Piso. (Sail. Cat. c. xviii.) The reference^ boweTer* 

■may also be a general one to his activity in wickedness. 

8. In una homine, " In the person of a single individual." Cicero 
means that the public weal is no longer to depend on his own life. 
Some commentators apply these words less correctly to Catiline. » 

' Summa tahu. The best MSSt have this order, in place of the common 

* gabiM nannui, and so Graevius and others read. 

9. Considi designato. The consuls elect were so called during the 
interval that elapsed between the period of their election and that of 

.their entrance upon office. These magistrates, from a. u. c. 600, were 
.elected about tlie end of July, or beginning of August, and installed on 

the first of January. — Cicero and Catiline had both been candidates 
.for the consulsliip, and when the former succeeded, Catiline endeavoured 

to murder him in the Campus Martius, and elsevbere, by his private 

emissaries^ {**€mnUnu modis insidiag parabat Orceron/.*' Sail. Cat» c. 

zxtI.). 

10. ProximU comitiit coruvlaribuB, Referring to the 22d of October, 
the previous month. (Compare chap. iii. note 4.) On the day of 
election here alluded to, Cicero, as Plutarch informs ns, put on a coat 
of mail : tiie principal persons in Uome conducted him from his house, 
and great numbers of the youth attended him to the Campus Martins. 
There he threw back his robe, and displayed part of the coat of mail, 

:On purpose to point out his danger. The people were incensed, and 
.immediately gathered about him ; the consequence of which was, that 
, Catiline was again rejected* and Silanus and Murena were chosen 
consuls. ( FU, (He. c xiv. ) 

/ .11. Campo. The consular comitia were held in the Campus Martius. 

Compttitores. Silanus and INIurena. Amicumm prersidiOf &c. Con- 
sult note 10. — Me pctisti. " You aimed a tlnust at me." A gladia- 
torial term. Compare Cicero's language towards the close of chapter vi, 
Quot ego iwu f&titiones, ' &c. 
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12. Esse conjunciam, <* Was intimately conneeted." — Petis, * TlW 
aim a l>low at." Compare note 11. — Ad exitium et vastitatem voca's* 
" You summon to ruin and desolation." Eleg-antly used instead of the 
more common phraseology* ** Evertere et solo (square machinnris.** 

13. Quoniam id^ quod primum, &c. Since I dare not yet pursue 
that course which first suggests itself, and is in strict accordance wWtk 
the principles of (bis gDveniment, and the administnrtioii of our ftro- 
Ihtliers,*' t. e. infllet eapital pumshmeiit upon you. — Some eomment- 
•ton refer the eipression h^u$ imperii to the consular office, (« and is 
in fltrict accordance with the nature of that office which I now fill ; ") but 
the other interpretation seems preferable. 

14. Ad severitatem. ** In point of severity.** — Et ad cotnmunemy 
ftc. And, as regards tlie common safety, productive of more decided 
advantage." 

15. Reliqua mjwaiarum humus, Ernesti thinks rfK^Mt too fVigidy 
and suggests aUqtuh vbieh appears to ns still more frigid than r^qtuu 

1 6. ExhoMriehtr ex arfte, &c. *^ That fml gathering of thy follanreri» 

large in point of number, and fraught with ruin to the state, will be 
drained away from our city,'* t. e. that worthless crew of thy abandoned 
followers, so large in number, and who are plotting only ruin to the 
state, will be driven far away from our city. Sentina, properly means 
that part of the ship where the bilge- water collects. It is then taken to 
denote the bilge-water itself; and finally any worthless and impure 
collection of persons. Cicero in the ibilowing passage, employs tbe 
term in speaking of the fewest of the people, the very dregs of the ci^: 
Hoe enim verba eet ms at , quasi de akqwa sentina, ae non de opHmonm 
civium genere loqueretur/* It will be perceived from an examination of 
the text, that we have made a change in the arrangement of the latter 
part of the clause. The common reading h perniciosa sentina reipvblicce, 
and reiftuhUcxB is thus regarded as a genitive, forming with comitum a 
double genitive, in imitation of the Greek. (Goerenz ad Clc. Leg. ii, 
17. 42. p. 16". Matthias, G. G. § 380. vol. ii. p. 608.) Ernesti, how- 
ever, with very good reason, suspects this genitive resptMem to be a mere 
interpolation^ since ex arbs, which is sufficient for the sense* precedes. 
He retains it, notwithstanding, in his text. We have also retained 
reipublica, but have placed it before sentina^ and have made it dependf 
as a ^ative, on perniciosa. It may be that sentina reipublicat ^as writtm 
originally by some copyist for reipuhlicce sentina, (a common error in 
MSS. ), and the true position of* the words may at first have beeft 
designated by small numbers placed over them, which nuniliers were 
omitted by subsequent copyists, and the erroneous order allowed to 
remain. (Compare Person, LtiUr to JDahd, in the Xus. Crit tol. L 
p. S36.) 

17. Ttui sponte famAas* ^ You were inclined to ^ of yoor osm 

accord." JFSnrfe&os is here equivalent to facere vohhas, — Bxire cx urbe, 
&c. How much stronger than if he had said, ^artrs «r vrbe Ctssro 

Catilinam jubet.** 

18. Num in exsilium? Cicero purposely avoids ordering Catiline to 
go into exile. This would have been, in the present stage of the case, a 
hazardous experiment, as it might have exposed him to the charge of an 
«dious and tyrannical exerdse of authority. The Eomans were aveiaa 
to the using of the word exUe^ even in ^r judidal sentencas^ and 
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henee die iKinisliment of expatriation was called ignis et aquce interdicHo, 
** ioterdictiog from fire and water," by the force of which a person was 
compelled to lesve Italy^ It was ii settled principle, that no Rotnan 
citisen could losew without his own consent, the right of oitisenship, and 
beoce, when a person was to be banishedt he was, by a fiction of kw» 
interdicted from Hre and water. (H^ineoe. AttHq. Bom, L 16. 10. ed. 
Haubold» p. 184.) 

VI. 1. Extra tstarn conjurationenif Sec. " Unconnected with that 
conspiracy of yours and your abandoned followers." The pronoun iste 
here marks the person, and also denotes scorn and contempt on the part 
of the speaker. Compare chap. i. note 4. 

S: Qum noto, &e. « What mark of domestic turpitude has not been 
branded on your character ? *' iVbto was applied by the Romans to the 
mark branded on a fugitive slave when retaken, (Oo. Off, it 7.) and 
also to the stigma imposed by the censors for immoral conduct (Pro 
Cluent. xlvi. ) So the voice of public scorn had branded, with infamy, the 
character of Catiline. According to Plutarch, Sallust, and Asconius, 
Catiline had slain his own brother ; had murdered his own son, that 
there might be no obstacle to his marriage with Aurelia Orestilla ; and 
had indulged in incestuous intercourse with an illegitimate daughter of 
his. 

3. Qvoi privaktrtKm rerum, &c. What shameful conduct in private 
life cUogs not to you for your lasting infamy?** Literally, *^ adheres 
not to your infamy." This clause is strongly suspected of being a mere 
interpolation, since the same idea is already expressed by the words 
** Qua: iiota,'" &c. It was very probably, at first, a mere marginal 
interpretation, given by some bcholiast to the words, quca nota^ &c., 
and gradually found its way into the text. The Latinity of non hceret 
infamim is very questionable, and savours strongly of the style of a 
scholiast. 

4. QucB libido, " What scenes of impurity." Compare the remark 
of During {ad loc.)i Oetdii nempe kmines UbidinoH venari toleni 
Ubidini^ alimenta." 

5. Quod facimis. " What daring deed," — Quad flagiiium. What 
infamous pollution." The distinction between facinus and Jiagitium 
should be noted. Facimu denotes a bold or daring action ; and unless 
it be joined with a favourable epithet, or the action be previously de- 
scribed as commendable^ the term is always to be undersicMMl in a vitu- 
perative sense. FloffUium refers chiefly to disgracefiil and lustful excess 
ymugh it sometimes denotes any fault, error, or crime, that reflects dis- 
honour on the ofiender. (CrombiCf Gymnasium^ vol. ii. p. 120.) 

6. Quern cnrntptelarum ittecehris irreiisses. " Whom you had en- 
tangled amid the allurements of your corrupting arts." Compare 
Sallust (Cat. c, xiv«): " Sed maxume adokscmtium Jamiliaritates ad- 
pettbat" &c- 

7. Facem pratuUsH. Alluding to Catiline's initiating the young into 
tbe revels of the night, and beinf^ as it were, their guide to scenes of 
debauchery. 

8. Facuefecisaei. Catiline was said to have poisoned his flrst wife, in 
order to make way for Aurelia Orestilla, and, besides this, to have 
murdered his son by the former marriacre, that he might not be an 
obstacle to his second union. — jiUo incredU/Ui sceUrt, Tbe murder of 
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bb son. Compare Catulliis (Ixiv. 402.) : " Optami gmdtor primdtvi 

9. TamH fitdnoftM ^mmUioB* So monstroiii • piece of wicked- 
ness.** Literally, <* the enormity of so great a crime.*' 

10. Prozimis idibus. His creditors would then be entitled to call 
for the interest on their advances. Among the Romans, the Calends 
and Ides were the two periods of tlie month, when money was either 
laid out at interest or called in, or else the interest demanded for what 
was on loan. Corapare Horace (^Sat. i. 3. 87.): " Quum tristes misero 
venere iahndm^ And abo (Epod, 69.): Ommm redegit laKbuBpecU" 
tiiam,** &C. •— > Tbe present oration was delivered on the 8th of Novembert 
and the next Ides would be on the thirteenth. The Ides fell on the 
15th of March, Majr» July, and Octobert and the 13th of the other 
.months. 

11. Domesticam tuam difficultaiern. Your domestic difficulties.** 
t. e. your debts. Compare Vcrr. ii. 2^ : " OMiendit se in summa diffi-^ 
cultdte esse numaritt.** 

12. Hajus vita lux. Graevius and others read merely ha:c lux ; but 
then, 9i Emesti corre<uly remarks, the whole rehtion Is lost between 
hujm viUe tux, and kigu$ eaH $pirUu», « 

13. Pridit kalenda$ Janvariat, The time here meant Is the 31 st 
of December. Sallust gives a brief account of this earlier conspiracy 
(Cat. xviii.). The plan was to murder the consuls in the capitol, and 
then, for Catiline and Autronins to seize upon the considar authority. 
Suetonius (Tit. luL Ca-ft. c. ix.) informs us, on the faith of contempo- 
rary writers, that C-a'sar and Crassus had taken part in this conspiracy, 
and that it failed from Ocsar's not having given the preconcerted signal 
in consequence of CrassiM's not appearing at the appointed time. 
According to Salhist, the plot fiuled a second timer on the nones (5th) 
of February, in consequence of Catiline*! having given the signal fy)c 
actifMi before a sufficient number of conspirators had assembled. 

14. Lcpido et Tullo consulihus. k. u. c. 687. Catiline, being ac- 
cused of extoriion, was unable to stand candidate for the consulship; 
and hence, inflamed with hatred and disappointment, he resolved tp 
murder the new consuls. 

15. StetUte in comitio cum ielo, " Took your station in the comi- 
'Mmn with a dagger.** The eomUivm was that part of the Ibrum where 
the eamitia met. — It was forbidden by one of die laws of the twelve 
tables, to carry any weapon within the city* The allusion in the text 
has already been explained under note 13. 

U)\ Non mentem uliquam. " That no change of mind." This is the 
interpretation commonly given to the clause. It is snKccptiblc, how- 
ever, of a (liUlrcnt meaning, " tliat no return of mind," »« e. no glimpse 
of reason, and consequent remorse, amid his phrensy. 

17- Fariunam. " Tlie wonted good fortune." Compare Sallust 
(OeU, xli.): « Tandem vicit forluna reifmbUe^.^ 

18. Ne^ earn sunt, iax For neither are they concealed horn 
' the knowledge of all, nor have only a few been committed by thee sub- 
sequent to that event.** The common text has mvho poU, an erroneous 
ireading. The best editions give muUa instead of multo, 

19. Quot ego tiias petitiones, &c. ** How many thrusts of thine aimed 
•in such a way that they seemed impossible to be shunned, have I 
a^ded by a slight turning away, as it were, and, to borrow the langu^ 
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rof the gladbtmiql schools, by the movements of my body.** FkHth, 
' ^detUnatio, corptu, and effiggio, are all gladiatorial terms, purposely 
ployed by Cicero, that he may seem to regard Catiline as no better 

than one of tliis class of persons. Compare the lnnn:iinge he uses in the 
second oration against Catiline (c. xh)i GkuUaUm iiii co^fecto et tameio 
.contules opponittf^* &c. 

20. Nihil agiSi 8cc " You do nothing, you contrive nothing, you 
meditate nothing." The student will observe the regular gradation of 

.'ideas. — We have retained the common reading with ErnestL Some 
.fljf^ra rejeet tUkU moHrU, pKod mUU hi$rt vakat in tempore^ but witb- 
out any propriety. The words from qmod to taayNxre, both inchisiv^ 
.nre wanting in some manuscripts. 

21. In tempore. " At the very moment when it is of advantage to 
me to know them." Equivalent to illo tempore quo ilia scire mihi utiU 

.sit. Compare the Greek form hxaip'Z, and Urakenb. ad Liv. viii. 7. 

22. Quoties janh &c. How often before this iias that dagger of 
itidne been wrested from thy grasp ?** 

SS* Tamm «a eoim dinHm mm poi€»» Hiese words are omitted by 
'aome editors, as not required by the context, and savouring, therefore, of 
interpolation. They are susceptible, however^ of an easy defence: 
** Still you cannot be deprived of it for a longer period than the mere 
'instant," i. e. no matter how often it be wrested, or fall, from your grasp, 
^it is sure, the very next instant, to be in your hands again. — They who 
reject this clause do not seem to have paid sufficient attention to the 
.force of the comparative diutius. 

24. QwB quidem, &o. Aa tho relative bei^OS the clause, and the 
: connection between it and the antecedent is comparatively slight,. it 
• must be rendered by the pronoun Aoe. (Compare chap. iii. note 3.) 
** With what unhallowed rites this same dagger bas been consecrated by 
thee and devoted to its purpose, I do not know, that you deem it a 
matter of solemn obligation to plunge It into the bosom of a consul." 
Cicero is thought to allude here to the horrid sacrifice of a human beino:, 
j&t the house of Catiline, an account of which is given by Sallust ( Cat. 
c. xziii.) and Dio Cassius (xxxvii. SO. — vol. i. p. 131. ed. Keimar). «— 
(The sacrificial knife was consecrated to that purpose alone t Cicero in^ 
sinuates that CaUline bad a weapon dedicated to the sole purpose of 
staying the consuls. 

VII. I. Odio. "By the. detestation.*' — Qua Ubi nmUa debUwr. 

No portion of which is justly your due." 

2. PauUo ante, " A moment ago." — Ex hac tanta frequentia. ** Of 
this so crowded a house. Referring to the full numbers of the senate, 
.whom the intelligence of the conspiracy had cU'awn together. 

S. SabOaoiL When CfttiUne came into this meeting, and took bis 
INSilf all the senators abandoned that port of the jitftteffio* or benches 
jrbere he had placed himself, and not one of his private friends dared to 
salute him. 

- 4. Vocis exspectas contumeliam, &c. *' Do you wait for an . open 
affront, conveyed to your ears by the voices of these present, when you 
iiave been rfverpowered by that most expressive sentence which their 
very silence has passed upon you?" A paraphrase has been here 
employed, to give what a literal translation would only serve to ob- 
scure. ^ Tb« mt^MmifSa vwjb the sgme as if the senators bad openly 
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Oidled Catiline a publio totaqr i the judioUm tacUumitaiU refers to the 
manner in which he was received on coming into the senate. — The 
student will mark the force of the siihjunctive oppressus sii, as denoCan^ 
what is, to all appearance, passing in the mind of Catiline. 

5. lata. The orator here points to tlie place where Catiline is seated. 
Compare chap. i. note 4. — SmbadUa, The seats of the senators are here 
called iubtdKth in opposition to the elevMed plaoe whctie the consul had 
his cunile chair. SvAtdKwm properly means a lew beneh or seat. 

6. ^udtm atqm itmnem, Completely hare.*' The Latin writeft 
IVequently employ two epithets^ of alflMMt tlM aaaoe iiMpor(» to give ad* 
diti<Mial strength to the idea. 

7. Servi niehercle, Sec. Muretus passes a InVh and richly deserved 
encomium on the force and skill which characterise this passage. It iSf 
in truth, an excellent illustration of the argument a fortiori. 

8. Injuricu « Without just caose.** — O/fbMiim. « Odioul'* Cons, 
pare Casanbon ad Suet. six. — Ommmm oeuUs. We have adopted 
the order of Grssfius, as more in aoeordanoe with enphony. The 
common text has ocuUs ommuH U 

9. Fulneras. You are every day wounding.*' Vtdnero is here 
used somewhat in the sense of loedo. Compare chap. iv. Ew nomdmrn 
voce vuhiero,'" 

10. Omnium jiostrum parens. Compare the beautil'ul passage in the 
treatise cfe OJ^ciis : " Cari aunt paretites. cari Hberi, propinquif familiaresy 
sed omnea emnium caritatea patria tma eomplexa ett,** 

11. Et jamdiu U mkU judiaa^ &c The coninoa text has d!s U, 
We have r^ected the prepositioD» according to the su^eeticii of 
Lamhinus, which Is i^roved of by Muretus and Gnevius. If 
be retained) the sense fequircs the insertion of another /«, in the 
accusative, before cogUar9f which would be extremely awkward and 
inelegant. 

lii. Farricidio suo. "Her ruin." The term parruidium, among 
the Konian writers, indicates not merely the murder of parents, but 
also, of those with whom one stands in any near and intimate relation. 
Compare the language of one of the old lavycfs: *\Lege Fmnpma dt 
parrieidU fsnelMr, qui pairem, matan, aomn, amoMf firabrtm, §onirem, 
patrmum, patromm w:ctderit/* (Pauli Sentent. lib. tit. ^) 

IS. Hvjus tu yieqjte, &C. Will you neither respect her authority, 
nor he guided by her opinion, nor stand in awe of her power .*' " Ju- 
dicium is here equivalent to sententiam. His country had come to 
the conclusion, that Catiline ought to depart from her and go into 
-exile. 

14. Tacita loquitur. What the grammarians call an oxymonnh an 
apparent contradiotioii in terms. So in the ibllowh^g chapter, quum 

15. Multonm cMntm fMoet. Alluding to the murders committed 
by Catiline, as a partisBB» and during the pieseriptions of Sylla. 

Consult Historical Index. 

16. Sociorum. Catiline had, «s proctor, obtained Africa for his 
government, where he was guilty of great extortion and rapine. On 
his return to Rome, he was accused by Publius Clodius, but escaped 
by bribing his accuser and the judges who tried him. 

17. Qumlumu, Public prosecutions.** Consult Legal JMex. 

18. Qaddquid inertputrU, &o. For Catiline to be feared, en 
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Mty Alarm." literally, fmdfmd iimpmenif > Viratever aolse 

iMy have been mftde." Coupm Livy (W. 48.) : A' qmd iwerqttt 

terroris. " 

1 9. Quod a tuo scelere abhorreat, " That is free firam your gtB^f 
participation." In which you do not bear a part. 

20. Si est verus, &c. What Uermogenes calls a o-^fjM ^ihnfjL/jMm 
or form of a dilemma. 

VIII. 1. Nmme Ui^pHrm dAtaL * Oii|^t she not to obtain bar re^. 
quest,** I. e. ougfat she not to prevail upon you to depart. 

2. Quid, quod tu tpte, &c. What shall I say of thia, that you 

offered to surrender yoursdf into the safe k e e pin g of some private in* 
dividual ? " The phrase quid quody which can only be used when a 
verb si^ceeds, is elliptical, and to be completed as follows: Quid dicam 
de eo quod. It generally implies, that what comes after is more sur- 
prising or decisive than what went before, and hence it is frequently 
rendered into English by ''nay" or **nay even." Compare Zumpt, 
JL G. p. 416. — Sanctii Jlft'ii. vol. ii. p. 210. (ed. Bmier). 

3. In cu8todiam. This is what was called Ubera tmiodia. When 
nn individual of rank and frmily Isibeured under the suspicion of any 
treasonable practices, he sometimes surrendered himself into the hands 
of another person, distinguished for private worth, and attachment to 
the state, to be guarded, as it were, by the latter, until his guilt or 
innocence might be established by the result of a public prosecution. 
This step was generally taken in order to impress the people with an 
opinion of hb innocence. On some occasions, the person accused 
vras given orar ioto the safe keeping of ancfther, without being allowed 
to exercise any will of his own, as in the case of Lentuluib sod the 
other confederates of Catiline, recorded by Sallust (Cat o. xlvii). 
Dio Cassius (Iviii. 3.) calls this species of custody, by a very ap» 
propriate name» 4>vXaai) aHa-fio(» Coisipare lipaiua ad Tacit. Ann, 
vi. 4, 

4. M\ Lepidum. We have given the prsenomen as 3f'. (i. e. 
Manium ) instead of the common reading M. ( Marcum). The Lepidus 
here meant was Manias, not Marcus Lepidus, who held the consulship 
with Volcattas TttUus. Compare Manutius (ad Hoc.), and also the re* 
marks of Morgeottem and Beek. 

5. Habitare. To take up your residence.** 

6. Parietibus. The term partes most commonly denotes the wall 

of a house. Its primitive meaning appears to have been a party, or 
separation, wall. In the following passage it signifies a wall for up- 
holding or supporting : Fai^ittes J'ornicum perfotsi vrbeta patefeceruat,** 
(Liv. xliv. 11.) 

7. Qui essem. ^ Sinee I was.** Qui is joined to the subjunctive 
nood, when the rdative daiise states some cireurastanee belonging to- 
tiie anteeedenty aa aeeounting fyr the principal fiwt, or as contributing t»>- 
Its production. (Croraln^ Gymnasium, vol. i. p. 371.) 

8. Q. MeteUum, Cicero refers to Cssciiius Metellus Celer, who 
was subsequently despatched by him to raise an armed force against 
Catiline in the Gallic and Picene territories. (Compare Orat, II. in 
Cat. chapters ii. and xii.) He was consul with L. Afraoiu% two years 
afterwards. 
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9. Virum optimum. Used ironically. Compare Qjttkitillian ix. SL 
— M. Marcellum. The father of Marius Marcellus, one of the ac- 
complices of Catiline (Pro Se.rt. iv. ). Orosius, (vi. 4.) in the following 
passage, makes mention of hotli father and son : Motus eiiam in Pelignis 
ortus a Marcellis, patre tt jUioy per L. Vectium proditus, ptttcjucta CcUi- 
Knm conjuraiioney quasi succisa radicct compressus est,'' 6ic. We must 
be careful, however, not to oaafiiiiiid tho Mareelliis bm tamtMoned 
with the one named by Cleero a little after, and whom he styles 
mr fitrHuhmti, This latter was the one whom he defended before 
Cesar. 

10. ViddUtiL Ironical. «< No doubt."— napcancftcm. « In 
spying out your secret movements.'* — M mndkamdmmm In bringing 

you to justice.** 

11. Mururi. We have retained the common reatHng. IMany edi- 
tions have emorif and tliey who give this lection tliink that Ciceio pro- 
bably meant to warn Catiline, tliat his remaining in Rome would but 
lead to a speedy death. Cicero, however, is not speaking of a death 
to be patiently endured by Ditiline, but of the utter impossibility of 
that iudividaar« remaining any longer in a city where every object 
must remind him of his own guilty schemes, and of the hatred and 
contempt which tliese had brought u])on him. Besides mnrari and ahirt 
arc ill direct o])position, and the presence of the latter requires the 
former as a matter of course, 

12. 7?e/lr, iiupiis, u<l senaium. ** Lay the matter, you say, before the 
senate." lie/erre ad senatum was the usual phrase for the laying of any 
SMtter before the Roman senate. If the consuls were in the city at 
the time when any snob reference was to be made^ (hey, by virtue of 
• their office, consulted the senate on the matter in <piestion* If they 

were absent, the reference was made by the other magistrates, according 
lo their rcs))cctlve rank. (Aul. Gell. xiv. 7.) 

13. Quml abhorret a meis morihus. " Which is repugnant to my 
character." As Cicero was naturally averse to harshness aiul severity, 
he was unwilling to lay the afl'air of Catiline formally before the senate, 
since he knew tliat tiie latter would, most certainly, condemn him. His 
object was to induce him to quit the city. 

14. Faeiam mt intiUiyas. I will act insnchaway that you may 
clearly perceive." He meani^ that he will tell him openly to go into 
exile, and that the senate will sanction this bold step on the part of 
Cicero, by their total silence. 

15. Ilatic vocem. " Tliis word." Consult chap. v. note 18. 

16. Quid cut, Catilina ? C-icero probably made a pause at the end 
of the previous sentence, that Catiline might observe the more clearly, 
from the total silence of the assembled senators, how completely their 
sentiments accorded with those of the speaker. He then exclaims, in 
neforence to the sileoce whieh prevaib on aQ sides: ** What is tfaky 
Catiline?" 

17. BaHtmtnr^ tmcent. ** They sufier me to address you in this 
lan^piage, they are silent," t. e. they permit me to use this bold language 
towards you, and to bid you go into exile, because they believe, with 
me, that you are an enemy to your country; and no one raises bis voice 

in your behalf. 

18. Quid ex-^pectan aucioritatemj &c. ** Why do you wait for their 
authorising this by their voices, wb^n you clearly perceive their wishes 
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although they are silent ? " Cicero refers to their confirming, by word 
.jof moirth, the order irhioh be bad given Catt3ine to depart into exile. 

SexHa, P. Sextius Galluflb who was quaestor to the consul 
Jkntanius, and whom Cicero subseqiient] j defended in an oration w)iMh 

has come down to us. 

20. M. Marcello. This is the Marcellus wImku Ckero aftem^ards 
defended before Caesar. Consult Historical Index. 

24. Jam. '* Ere now." — Vim et mantis. " The hand of violence.'* 
Literally, violence and their hands." A species of hendiadys. 

22. I)e te. " With regard to you." — Cum quiescuntj &c. ** When 
tiiey remain quiet, they actually approve of my conduct; when they 
permit me to use this language, they, in tmtli, decree to that eflte; 
.when they keep silence, they, in (act, proclaim loudly th«r sentiments." 
^Probant. The senate approve of the course which Cicero has just 
pursued towards Catiline, in ordering him into exile. — Dfcernunt, They 
actually decree that lie into exile. — Clamant. They loudly proclaim, 
as it were, their decided conviction of Catiline's bein<T a foe to his countrv. 

23. Quorum tibi auctoritas, &c. Whose authority, it seems, is 
highly respected by you; whose lives are most cheap in your eyes." 
Catiline pretended great respect fi>r the authority and sanction of the 
senate, hut held their lives, in fiict^ so cheap, as to have marked out the 
ma|ority of them for destruction. 

24. Sed etiam iUi equites RomanL ** But even those Roman knights 
do the same," i. e. nlentio probant. 

25. Qui circumstant senatum^ A body of Roman knip^hts, and other 
patriotic citizens, were in arms around the tem})le in which the senate 
were convened, in order to protect them from any sudden attack on the 
part of the conspirators, in case such, as was strongly apprehended, 
abould take plaok — Foee$» Referring to the patriotic cries of those 
assembled without the temple. 

26. Unque ad pmias protequantur. Those who went into voluntary 
exile were generally accompanied to the city gates by large numbers of 
their friends. Cicero promises an escort of knights to Catiline, if he 
will abandon Rome. The orator means, that, through joy to rid them- 
selves of him, they will see him safely to the gates of the city. 

IX. 1. Quamquam. ^< And yet." Compare the remarks of Forcellini, 
on this usage of quamquam .* FmuMtm habet, eum qm» se i|Miiiit cor* 
rijfiti** and consult the following passages where it occurs in the same 
sense: Cic. N, D, iiu 16. : Virg. j3Sn. v. 194. 

2. Teut tdla res frangat? Sec, ^' Is it to be expected that any thing 
can ever break that obstinate spirit of yours? that yon can ever reform?" 
We must supply before ut, in this passage, the words sperandumne sit 
fore, or something equivalent. Drakenborch (ad Liv. iv. 2. 12.) has 
collected examples of this elegant and elliptical usage of the particle ut. 
— Frangat. As regards the peculiar force of this verb in such passages 
as tiie preeenf* compare liv. iL 83. ; and consult Broukhus. ad HbulL 
I 9. 71. 

. S. 2>iitii#. An archaism for dad. This form occurs also in Livy, 
(x. 19.), as forming part of the language of a vow: *• BeUona^ HkodU 
nobis victoriam duisj ast ego templum tibi voveo.*^ Besides being used 
on such solemn occasions, it is frequently met with among the comie 
'writers. 
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4. Sed est mihi tanti. " But it is worth this sacriBce." As if he had 
said : " EeipubtictB solus est nUhi tanti motnenti, ttt huic impendeMH m* 
tiMrn tempeMi me obJiciamJ* 

Sk iViMte mU, Be primle in its efaaraeter," L oonoem ne indi- 
vidually ; &11 only on my head. 

6. Sed tu «rf vMU iMtt eM6itoveare. But that yon can be at all af. 
fected by the conteioHaneaa of yoor etinei.** Fitia is heiensed lo denote 
any evil deeds. 

7. Ut temporihvs reipuhlicm concedas. " That you can yield to the 
intere.->ts of the republic." It is the same as if Cicero had said: *• Ut a 
consilio tuo recedas, et ecL^ qua praisens reipublicte status postulatf Jieri pa^ 
fterif."— • We have given eoneedtu with the greaAer nwnber of edttiona. 
Ommua, Lalleniano» Beek» and Sebiita) pr^r eeAu, which is Ibund in 
some manuBoripts, and this reading is also defended 1^ Goerenz, ad Cie« 
ife Leg. ill. 1 ] ^ 26. p. 951. But concech is often used by Cicero for the 
simple cedo. Compare Epi§t» ad Fam» It. 3. : ad AU. ziv. 18. : F«rr« 
iL 44. : Rose. Am. xl. 

8. Pudor. " A sense of shame." — Umquam. This word does not 
appear in the common text Quintilian, (ix. 3. 62.) in quotinf^ the 
passage, inserts it after pudor, a reading which Schiitz and Mattliia;: adopt. 
We have removed it to its present plaoe as giving n filler sound to the 
sentence. 

9. Seeta. Supply via. Tlius Terence (Andr. ifi. 4. 21.): ** Qmn 
hinc recta in putrinum pfojiciscar ma,** 

10. Sermones hnminum. The remarks of men," t. e, the censures 
that will be heaped upon iiic for my tyrannical conduct. Compare Cic. 
(Kerr. iv. 7.): ** In sennonern hominuin ntque vituperationem venire^" and 
(^Ep. ad Att. ii. 14.): " Vapulare sermonibus," 

1 1. Molem istius inviditB, ** The weight of that odium which you will 
thus bring upon me.** The student will mark the force of the pronoun 
itie, and consult chap. i. note 4. 

18. Servire mece laudi H gbrim. ** To subserve the purposes of my 
praise and my glory," t. e. to advance ray reputation and glory. — Cicero 
resorts to an artful dilemma. Catiline may entertain either hostile or 
friendly feelings towards Cicero, just as he ]>leases, for the purpose either 
of exposing him to odium, or contributing to his renown, but in either 
event he must leave the city. 

1 3. Cum importuna scderatorum manu, With thy lawless band of 
Busereants.'* Imporimnua here denotes a total disregard for whkt time» 
place, cireumstanee» and person demand. Hence it obtains the signifi* 
cation of *< unbridled,'* ** outrageous," " intolerable," &c. Compare Verr, 
yi. 50. : " Importuniswnm libidinesj** " the most unbridled desircSy** and 
Orat. IT. in Cat. ch. vi. : " Importunissimus hostis." 

14. Impio latrocinio. " In your impious scheme of robbery." It is 
called *' impious," or unhallowed, because directed against his native 
country. Latroci7iium, in its earliest acceptation, meant merely the 
service of a soldier, and the primitive meaning of latro itself was the 
same as mUet, The idea of robbery and plunder was aswciated with 
it at « later period^ llrom Ae plundering habits of disbanded sol- 
IKers. Festus derives J&iro ftom tiie Greek XarfiU sendee,** where 
others, however, by a change of reading, make Xarpov " pay,*' tiie 
root. (Lindemann, Corp. Gram. Lat. vol. i. p. 88.) Varro's deriv- 
ation of the term from lotus, because the latrones, at first, like a kind of 
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body-guard, protected the side of the king or commander (circum latera 
erant regi), or, because they wore swords by their sides (ad latera 
habeiant fir mm ), is' bow deservedly rejected. 

15. Qmmm^tuan, ** And yet*' Compm note 1. 

16. Out tOn ad Fomm AurtUmm, &e. ^ To wtat tface In arms 
near Foram Aureliiim." The prepodtion ad, with the name of a place; 
denotes immediate proximity, but not the being in the place itself. — • 
Towns, where the praetor lield what we would term hif? circuits, for ad- 
ministering justice, and where also markets were established, were called 
Fora by the Romans. The Town of Forum Aurelium (now Monte Alto), 
was situate in Etruria, and took the latter part of its name from the Via 
Aurelia on whieh it stood, and which led from Rome to Pisa. The 
AvreliBa Way was oantmued Irom thia latter place» a. u. c. 6S9» by the 
«NMul jEmilius fioaianis, nnder the name of Via, Anilia, as ftr as 
Dertona (now Tortona), and at a later period was carried from Vada 
Sabata (where it had Jeift the coast for Dertona) to the Maritime Alps, 
and even beyond them into Gaul as far as Arelate (now Aries). Consult 
Cramer, Anc. Italy, vol. i. p. 35.; and Anton. Itin, p. 288. ed. Wesseling; 
Sigon. Ant. Jur. Ital. iL 5. 

17. Cut Bciam, The common text has ^uum «ctam ; Ernesti merely 
aetom. We have inserted twL with Beck and Schiitz, continnitcLUt 

IB, Aqwtam Warn argmteam . The same whieh Marhis had in his 
army in the Clmbne war. Catiline fell beside it in the battle which 
ended the conspiracy. (SalL Cat. lix.) — Among the Romans, a silver 

eagle, with expanded wings, on the top of a spear, sometimes holding a 
thunderbolt in its claws, with the figure of a small chapel above it, and 
occasionally also placed within the chapel, was the main standard of the 
legion. It was anciently carried before the Triarii, or third rank, com- 
posed of the oldest soldiers ; but, after the time of Marius, in the first 
tine^ and near it was the ordinary place of tfie generaL The reason of 
this change of place appears to hsTe been* because, in the time of Marina^ 
the best troops began to be placed first. Consult Salmas. de He Milit. 
e. vi.— -Lips, de Mil Mom, lib* iv. dial. 3. and 5. — Rascbe^ Lex. lUi 
Num. s. V. Aquila Legionaria. 

19. Cui domi ttuEy Sec. " For which a shrine was established at your 
own home, where your crimes were offered up as appropriate incense." 
We have been compelled to resort to a paraphrase, in order to express 
more clearly the meaning of the orator. — It has been stated in the pre- 
idous nole^ that the eagte of the kgion was sometimes placed in a kind 
« of chapd, or ^sA'caAi, and at other times was represented either without 
any such chapel, or as having it above the wings. Dio Cassius (zL 18.) 
is very explicit respecting the first of these : fo-rt H vtvg /uiKpoc, xai h 
alrcc aETOf ^vfTovq In^^vrai. So Catiline, in the figurative language of 
Cicero, had, by keeping the Marian Eagle at his own home, established 
there, in fact, a kind of sanctuary for it ; and, as the Roman soldiers 
were accustomed to pay adoration to their standards, so he, according to 
the ottttor. might he siJd to have adored the one in his poBsession* and to 
htm intaked h as the tuftdary dei^ of intended violence and repine. •-*<• 
With fcgaid to the di£ferent forms of the legionary stMidardt already 
aUudcd to, consult Stewech. ad Veget. R. M. ii. c. 6. p. 1 21. and fdit 
authorities cited by Reimar (ad Dion. Cass. /. c. ), where the error of 
li^us la eonreetedf who confounds the small temple mentioned by 
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Dio with the sanctuary of the camp where all tb9 ftmdards vere wm* 

^shippedL 

SO. Ik mi ta% Ac la it to he bdieved that you can any longer/' 

&C» Supply credendumne sit forcy and consult note, 2* — ifta* va|NkMi 
^ dMUnmu That impioiia ri^^t hand of thine. " 

X. 1. If (EC reSy i. e. hoc bellum contra patriamy hcec civium ccrdes. It 
is incorrect to apply these words to Catiline's forced departure from the 
city. — Ad hanc te amentianiy &c. "It was for this mad career of crime 
that nature gave you being, inclination trained* fate reaerved you*** 

^ 8. Nm mfariuau *• Unleea of an unhallowed eharaeter.*' Mbm tie* 
Jkaimm menu a war against bis native oountry, and hence impiooa and 
unhaUowed. — Nactus ea, You have got together.*' — At^ ab amm^ 
&c. Tlic Older i% oC^ms (ex) derdictU ab mon mo^ omni Jbrtumi, vmm 
eUam (a) spe. 

3. //ic, i. e. inter ejusmodi hominum grepenu — Qua Itrtitia per^ 
fruere, Sec. " What gratification will you ex))erience, with what joy 
. will you exult, in what delight will you revel." Cortius ad Plin. Ep. iv. 

15* conjectures perfltms in place of pfrfruere, but the enaendation is of no 
• great value. If any change be needed^ it would be to reject the . wofda 
ftu bsiHia pafniMn^ as an explanatory gloai of what follows^ vis. i .qvalbmM 
paudiis exsvUahit? 

4. Ad vita ttudiumt &c. "It was to prepare you, no doubt» for 
the zealous pursuit of such a life as tliis, that all those labours of yours, 
as they are called, were gone through with." MeUitari is here used pas- 
sively, in the setise of affi or exerceri. Tlie whole passage is full of 
irony and bitter scorn. 

5« Adcbhidendum Uuprum, **Tor the purpose of watching an op- 
.portunlty for debauehery.** The literal meaning is, « to lie in wut inr 
debaoebery.** Compare F«rr. u 2. : Qui numm im^pm MdanttJ* — M 
Jbemus ohtundmnu For the execution of some daring and wicked 
.enterprise.** 

6. Bonis occisorum, Grapvius and some otlicr editors give otiosorum 
from a few MSS. ; but this destroys the force of Cicero's remark. Tlie 
orator means, that Catiline enriched himself by pluntli'ring the property 

'Of those who had been proscribed during the civil contests of Sylla and 
Marius, he being a partisan of the former. Consult Hiitorical Index, 
CaHXma, 

7. Mabet vbi c$iettte$. <* You have now a glorious field for diaplaying,** 
Ironical PoHmUiamfBtmUf &c* Compare Sallusl^ CaL v. and OrmL 

pro Ctef. c. vi. 

8. Confectum. *' Undone.** — Cum te a consvlatu repuli. Cicero 
means, when his influence prevented Catiline from being elected to the 
consulship. 

9. Exu', Wc have given this, and also consul^ in Italics, to nuurfc 
the parommantu So likewise latrveiniwn and UUum, 

XI. I. NymCf «f a me, &o. Now, Conaoripl Fatbera» that I mty$ 
in the most earnest and solemn manner, remove from me what iiernn, 
as it were, an almost well-grounded complaint on the part of my country.** 

Quandam (literally, " a certain ") is purposely employed to qualify 
prope justam . — The verb <letestari here denotes, " to seek to remove any 
thing from oue, sucii as blame, accusation, Stc, by the utmost earnest* . 
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iMMOf nunmer, adjuring, caUing to witocas all that one holds dear;" 
.while dtpneari rises upoD it in meaning, " to pray in the most solemn 
maaoer, to entreat ferVently, to supplicate, that one may be Iraed from 

certain consequences." Compare Erncsti, Clav» Cic. s. v. 

2. Perctpitej quasOy qua dicam, &c. The oratorical skill with which 
Cicero brings this oration to a close, is admirable. He had, already, in 
the earlier part of the discourse, repeatedly asserted, that it was fully 
In his power to put Catiline to death if he felt inclined. In order to 
support this assertion once more in the strongest manner, he introduces 
the striking persdkiification of his own country, complaining that he ha4 
not remot«d Catiline IVom ezistenoe, when it was his duty to have done 
so. The three grounds of excuse, which might have exonerated him 
jfrora eensure in the case of an ordinary offender, his country here pro- 
nounces utterly insufficient to excuse his inaction. 1. The custom of 
early daya. — Why, in earlier days, replies his country, even individuals 
uninvested with magistracy, as, for example, Scipio Nasica, put to death 
with their own hands the disturbers of the public repose. 2. The law 
wMch forbade any Soman citizen's being put to death. — But, replies his 
country, no man who fiiils in his duty as a citixen» can daim the privi- 
leges of one. 3. l%e dread of pubKe odimm fit* what migbt uem too 
harsh an exercise of anUhority,'^ h man, like Cicero, whom the re- 
public had elevated, in so extraordinary a manner, to the highest office 
in her gift, is bound, when the safety of that republic is at stake, to 

•consider personal odium or danger as of only secondary importance. — 
All this forms, as Muretus remarks, **orationcm muratam.** 

3. Af. 7\tUi, quid agis 9 Compare the address of his country to 
.Socrates, in the Criton of Plato (§ 11.), glvi fMh S Zwx^tic, rl iv s^J^if 
wolf <v i u, r, K 

4^ Bweatorem oervorum. Those soldiers who had senred out th^ 
time {emeriti)t and those who from Sylla*s time downward had re- 
ceived, instead of a military pension, a piece of ground to cultivate and 

dwell on, were always, In case of any sudden and dangerous emergency, 
compelled again to enter the ranks and perform military service. When 
this was to be done, persons were sent to summon them, called conqui^ 
sitores or evocatores, (Dio Cass. xliv. 12. — Lips, de MiL Horn. i. 8. 
— Turneb. Adoers. i, 9. — Stewech. ad Veget. ii. 3.) We see ftom 
thi^ with what bitter scorn Catiline is called seocolor servorumt as if he 
had gone into their very workshops and summoned them forth to insur- 
rection and deeds of blood. 

5« Nan emistus ex uAo, &e. On the principle, that, if allowed tp 
escape, he will only return with surer means of destruction. 

6. Mactari. *' To be visited." Used here for njfici. The verb 
tnactare i.s the official term, properly, for slaying a victim at a sacrifice 
after the Stilted meal had been sprinkled between tlie horns, and all the 
Other ceremonies performed. In its primitive sense, however, it is 
equivalent merely to magio augere, and henc^ when applied to a sacri> 
^ce, means in strictness, to go on and consummate what has been already 
.begun, t. «. to slay the victim. It is in this way only we can explain 
such phrases as the following : ** Mactant honoribus" " they advance 
.with honours," i. e. heap fresh honours upon. ( Cic. de liepub. ap. 
,Non. iv. 'J9I.) Liber um pairem, funorum consecratione inactutis.'^ 
" Ye do honour to father Bacchus," &c. (Arnob. i. p. 24 ) Compare 
also the forms made virtute, made ingenio, &c. — The propriety of 
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Cioero*! plmwB witt mm be ftilly apparent^ Hh-oountiy tflli fiha that 
MmeChing mm mwt be done; the iMt aet, the finishing bkNr te te 
conspiracy, mutt now be attended to, by putting Catiline to death. 

7. MoMne majorum 9 Their forefathers would not put a Roman citizen 
to death without the order of the Roman people. — At perg^Bpe etiam 
privatiy ike. Cicero alludes particularly to the case of P. Scipio Nasica 
who headed the party of the nobility when Tiberius Gracchus was slain. 
The exprejision persa-pe falls under the head of what may be denom- 
iMited oratorical exaggeration, nnce justifiable fantancts of tbk iwtMve 
ireve by no meant firequent 

8. An hgnf The Pordan and Sempronian laws in partioidar. The 
Ibrmer ordained, that no Roman citiaen should be bound, scourged, or 
put to death. ( Pro Rah. iv. — Verr. v. 63. — Liv. x. 9. ) The latter 
enjoined, that no Roman citizen should be put to death without the 
express order of the Roman people : which was only reviving one of the 
provisions of the twelve tables. It was intended, however, in fact, as 
a yevival of the Porcian law, which had grown in some degree obsolete. 
Consult 8igon. da ArnHq. Jkr, Obw Earn* L 6. ; and Heineceiua^ Antiq. 
Rmm, Append. L 1. 27. p. S47. ed. Haubold. 

9* Moffoim whL Huve been enaeted.** The people, at the eomiUat 
were asked their pleasure respecting tiie passage of laws. The usual 
form of application, on the part of the presiding magistrate, was " velltis, 
jvbeatis Quirites ? " Hence roqare letjemy which would strictly mean 
** to ask the people about the passage of a law," gets the meaning of 
** to enact a law," and so also rogare magistratis^ *' to elect magistrates." 
On the same principle, before a law was carried through, and while it 
was still pending, it was termed rogatio, ** a bill.** flenee, too, when 
the people were to vote about a law, two ballots were given them, on 
one of whieh were the letters U. R. (i. e. uH ro$fiM)> and on the other 
A. (i. e. anHquo^ antiqna probo). The former was the aflhrmative, 
ballot, and was equivalent to, ** volo legem esse uti rogcus.** 

10. Tenuerunt " Have retained," i. e, have been allowed to retain. 
— Invidiam posteritatis. ** The reproaches of posterity." JLiterallyy 

the odium," or dislike.** 

11. Pr<edaram vero, &c. " You are making a fine return, indeed, to 
the Roman people.** Ironical. — Hominem per U cognitmnu A 
peraon brought into notice by your own esertione merely,** i. e. what 
the Romans were accustomed to call " a new man,** novus homo ; 
meaning one who had been the first of his family to raise himself to any 
curulc office, or, in other words, to enn^ll himself by his personal merits 
among the nobility. Cicero was fond of alluding to this feature in his 
history, and it was certainly a most pardonable kind of pride. 

12. Tam mature. Cicero was elected consul the very year he was 
first permitted, by law, to otTer himself as a candidate. No one coidd 
present himself as an aq^rant fi»r the consulship, until he bad com- 
peted his 4Sd year. The orator boasts of haying obtained all the io- 
fimor ofiecB in the same way ; each in the year when he was fiiat 
allowed to apply for it. Hence the expression in the present passage 
per omnes honnrum gradus, " through all the gradations of office." 

IS. Sf'vcritatis nc fortitudinis invidia. " The odium arising from a 
strict and firm dischari^e of duty." — Quam inerlicB ac ncquiticc. ** Than 
that which is attendant upon indolence and remissness." Compare 
^ebap. ii, note IS. 
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14. Ttante non existimaSf. 8cc, A beautiful figure, best expressed by 
a parapfatwe t ^ Do you not imagine that you y cmmlf wiXi be then wm ^ 
loped ttmkl the Ibmes whieh tlia indignation of your eountry shall hare 
kindied against you ? " Literally, Do you not tfakik that joo. will 
tliCB blaxe amid the conflagratkm of odium ? *' The figure arises very 
aatiicaUy from the previous eqpreMiioo> <*«Mto flrMantf.** 

XII. 1. His ego sanctissimis vocibus. " To tbe<;e most revered 
expostulations on the part of my country." Sanctissimis is here equi- 
valent to sanctissime coUndis. — Mentibus. " To the secret thoughts." 

2. Si jmHeamn. ^ Gould I have thought,* In conditional prO- 
poakiooi^ it is not unooomoii Ibr the €OMquent dauaa'to eoutain the 
lihiperfect sul^uactive^ whSe the eonditioiial elause eontaiua the imper- 
fect sttbjMictive with al or nisi. Thus in the present instance we have 
judicarem and dedtssem. The probability is thus spoken of generally, 
without being strictly referred to the time at which it ousted. (Zumpt* 
L. G. p. 333.) 

3. Unius usuram Jiorce ad vivcndum. " Tlie enjoyment of a single 
hour for the purposes of existence." — Giadiatori isti. Compare chap, 
il aele 19. ^ Etudm, « Amd well I make this assertion, /or.** 
Compare the Greek fimn of expression Mml yaf* 

4» HomMUmatU Graced." Equivslent to deetrmrunt. — Ceiie mihij 
Ac. X«nKsti suspects mihi of being unnecessary here. But it is needed 
to mark a kind of opposition to summi viriy et clarissimi ctoeSi 

5. Parricida civium. Consult chap. vii. note 12. 

6. Qui spern Catilin<E, &c. Who have fostered the liopes of Cati- 
line, by their feeble expressions of opinion." — ^'un credendo, " By not 
believing in its existence." 

'T. Si in htme atrimadovHitm, « If I bed piodshed him.*' tJnder«> 
stand s«|iplicie. The verii mtimadoeri&ptf when used with an ellipsis of 
stqppiidOt in the sense of punishing, denotes to punish by authority, and 
then refers to the vigilanoe of the magistrate^ in marking offences com- 
mitted. The use of the preposition tn, on such occasions, before the 
name of the culprits, intimates more stronirly the steady attention di- 
rected towards the conduct found to be reprehensible. (Hill, SynO' 
nt/niSf p. 89.) 

6. Jieffie. " Tyrannically." After the expulsion of Tarquin, 
nothing was more hetefUi to a Roman ear than the name of « king^" 
ruh and benee they conneeted with the cxpressioiis regfiunre, r^fU aKquid 
Jheere ami Seen^ the idea of tyrannical and oppressive conduct, and 
«acii as was hostile to freedom. Compete Cic. Agrar, ii. 6., where, in 
order to excite the hatred of tlie people against the authors of the Agra- 
rian law, lie «alls them decern repet mrariif veUigaUttmt provinciarum 
amniurn,'^ Sec. 

9. ^'aullispsr reprimi, non in perpetuum comprimi posse, *' May be 
repressed ibr a season, but cannot be for ever suppressed.'* Compare 

' llie remarks of Eroestus Antenins t •* Qui reprimttur, ad tenypm tonM 
eenKiieittr/ ^* eomprimltttr, jpicms cof|^lci<i«\** 

10. Se efeeeHt, Eqnivaleiit in effect to prceceps ex urbe exterU, ^ 
Ceteros naufragoa, ** The rest of his shipwrecked band of followers.** 
£rnesti suspects that naufrtagoe is mere interpolation, whieh has found 
its way into the text from having been mentioned in the second oration 
against Catiline (c. xi.). He mistakes, however, a very forcible figure. 
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By naufrcufi Cicero means those who are shipwrecked in character and 
. Ibrtune by rMMon of tlieir flagitiow oiaoMei. ComiMre jnv SmtL e. lit. 
where thote who have lott tMr privUe patrimony are ealled pairimMU 

11. Ilcec tarn aduUa reiptMie<B pettis. Tliis so ripe a plague of 
the republie,*' As- if he had said : ** Hie OUiUnot tarn robustus et cor- 
rohoratus reipuhliem wermtt tamtum roborU «i virium jam in evertenda 
republica nactut.'* 

XIII. 1. Jamdiu. For the space of three years, i, e. ever since the 
consulship of Lepidus and Tullus. 

Quo paeio* « By what meaos,** i e. by what fiitality. — Omaiwrn 
, takntm, &e. ** The maturity of all these erimes» and of thie long- 
eontlnued madness and audaeity." — Erupit. The metaphor appeen 
to be borrowed from an ulcer, breaking when ripe. Compare Pliny 
{H. N. xxii. 23. 49.) : **9Uemmaiurueeniia," and (jlmL 10. 12.) '*mlcen 
erumpentia.*^ 

3. Ex tanto latrocinio. " From so numerous a band of robbers." 
Latrocinium is here used for laironesy as servitium often is for servL 

4. In vents cUque in visceribus reipublioE, In the veins and vitals of 
the republic." The vUeera are the upper entraOe or vitah^ including the 
lungs, heart, liver, &e. The inteatina are the lower entrails. Compare 

. the language of Celsu^, ** a visceribm ad iniUaiina ffonundum est,** (iv. 
II.) ; and again, ** Septytni id quod transversum a superiaribma viMCSribms 
intestina discernif." (vii. 4. p. 3.54. ed. T;irga. ) Tlio corresponding 
word in (ireek is 9itki,yj(w^ which were tlie parts always examined by 
the soothsayers. 

5. ACstu ftbrique. *' Under a burning fever.'* 

6. Qui est, Which exists.*' — litlevatus, After being mitigated 
in some degree. VioU niifuu, While the other conspirators 
remain alive.** We have adopted this reading in place of the common 

one, civibus reHquis, which does not suit the context. Cicero means, 
that the death of Catiline will not suffice for crushing the evil engendered 

. by thd conspiracy, as long as his accomplices are allowed to remain alive. 

7. Circumstare tribunal prtctoris urbani. L. Valerius Flaccus was 
Prtptor urbanus at this titne, and the partisans of Catiline appear to have 
placed thcntselvos, at ditferent times, around his tribunal, to deter him, 
if possible, from administering justice. 

3. Ohtiden, ** To beset** A verb of the third conjugation, obsido, 
-Hre. 

9. MaOeolos. « Fiery arrows.** A description of this species of missile 

is given by Ammianus Marcellinus, (xxiii. 3.) from which it appears 
that they were a kind of arrow, with an iron grating below the head, 
swelling out like a clew in spinning. This iron receptacle was filled 
with combustibles, which, on being ignited, burnt fiercely, and could 
only be extinguished by dust thro\/n upon the flame. Water merely 

, served to increase its vehemence. The name malleolus (" little mallet") 
was given to this missile, from the resemblance which tiie projecting or 

.swelliog part bore to the head of a nudlet. Compare Lips. PoUore* 

* T« 5. ; and the authorities cited by him. 

10. Quid de npMiea §eiiHat, What his sentiments are reapeeting 
.the republic.'* 

11. OppressOf V ndicata, « Crushed, punished." 
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12.. Cum.Munma reipuHicat talutef &e* WiA the best interests of 
the republic firmly establisliad»' Mid wkh your awn cahnnity and ruin 
fbHy assured* and with the destruction of tboee^ who hate joined them- 
selves with you in every act of wickedness and parricide, now reduced to 
•bsfdule certainty, go forth to your impious and unhallowed war." We 
have introduced a partial paraphrase, in order to convey the orator's 
mc«iiiing more clearly. The idea, more briefly expressed, would be as 
follows : " Go forth, for the siillty of the republlC| for your own ruin« 
and for the destruction of your accomplices. 

13^ AuqrieUin Mattbia» well remarks, that not only temples, but also 
statues were consecrated by taking the auipiesa. — SMortm, " The 
stay.** Consult chap. note 5. 

14. Scelerum fatdtre. ** By a compact of wiekedness.**— Maeta&is^ 
M Wilt visit** Compare chi^. it note 6. 
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1. M. TuLLii CicERONis, &c. Sccond Oration of Marcus Tullim 
Cicero against Lucius Catiline, delivered before the Ronian people.**— • 
Catiline having escaped unmolested to the camp of Manlius in Etruria, 
the conduct of Cicero in not apprehending, but sending away, this 
formidable enemy, had probably excited some censure and discontent. 
The second Catilinarian oration was, in consequence, delivered by Cicero, 
in an asiembly of the people, in order Co justify bis driving the chief 
conspirator from Rome. A capital punishment, he admitSy ought long 
since to have overtaken Catiline, but such was the spirit of the time% 
that the existence of the conspiracy would not have been believed* and 
he had, therefore, resolved to place his guilt in a point of view so con- 
spicuous, that vigorous measures might, without hesitation, be adoptedi 
both against Catiline and liis accomplices. 

He also takes this opportunity to warn his audience against those 
bands of conspirators who still lurked within the city, and whom he 
divides into various dassesb describing, in the strongest language, the 
diJferent degrees of guilt and profligacy, by which they were severally 
chaiaeterised. 

I. 2. Tandem aliquando, SiC. " At length, then, Romans, we have 
either cast out, or sent away, or accompanied with execrations on his 
volimtary departure from our city, Lucius Catiline, raging with audacity, 
breathing forth crime, wickedly plotting the ruin of his country, every 
instant threatening you and this city with fire and sword." This com- 
mencement makef a kind of opposition to the Qwnuqw tandem with 
which the first oration begins. 

3. Quiritet, An appellation given to the whole Roman people when 
addressed on any publie occasion. The term is commonly delved from 
Qidnntis, a name given to Romulus, or from Cures, a town of the 
Sabines. They who favour the latter etymology assert, that the Sabines 
were called Quirites before their junction with the Romans, and that it 
afterwards became the common appellation of the united people. The 
former derivation, however, appears preferable. Quirinua was a title of 
Janus, the god that opened the year, when armies moved forth on cam* 
paigns; and the root is QuirU, the Sabine term for a spear.*' Hence 
the senate could find no appellation more glorious than this, to bestow 
on the valiant Romulus after he had disappeared from the earth. 

4. Scelus anhelantem. A strong and beautiful expresdMMl. One, 
who is deeply agitated, breathes deeply (^anhelat) ; and CatlHne is thus 
said to send forth crime with every exspiration from his troubled bosoir • 
His whole thought^ are identified with wickedness. 
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5. Minitanian. The itudent wiU mivk the nogular propriety and 
fimse of the f rec|iientatiTe. 

6. Vti ^ecimuM, By consular authority. Cicero periiaps aNiides* 
by the use of this word (ejicio} to some complaints on the part of 

Catiline's friends, of his having been dealt with too harshly. — Vel emisi- 
mus. Implying permission to depart. — Ipsum. Li(eraUy> *^ of hia 
own accord." Consult Ernesti, Clav. Cic. s. v. Ipte,* 

7. Verbis, Referring particularly to the expressions used at the close 
of the previous oration. It was customary, at Rome> for their friends 
to eaeort to the gates of the city any distinguished peraons when leaving 
the city on affiiin of importance! and to accompany them with their 
wishes and prayers (eicMtet ad portoM prmeqm). Cicero, here, by a very 
strilcing figuie^ applies this custom to the case of Catiline^ but the verbOf 
with which every good citizen is supposed to have aocon^panied him^ are 
wishes and prayers for his ruin. 

8. Abiit, excessit, &c. " lie is f;one, he has left us, he has escaped, 
he has broken away." This beautiful and striking climax appears to 
be couched in terms borrowed from the operations of the chase. Abiit 
iqfiplies to the wiid beast, when he has left his usual haunts and retired 
to another part of the forest ; eaeeemt, when, after having been tracked 
out, he leaves the spot before the nets can be prepared for him ; evasii^ 
when he has been surrounded by the toils, but escapes by springing 
forth ; and cnipi^, when he bursts his way through every intervening 
obstacle. 

9. A monstro illo atqne prodiyio. " By that monster and prodigy of 
wickedness.*' Compare pro Co&l. iii. 12. s(q» 

10. Sica ilia. Compare Orat, /. ch. vi. Quotieg jam tibi exioria 
eti tiea UtiL de nuadbut,** &e. 

11. JVcMi. in campo. Consult chap. v. note 11. 

12. Nam m faro* The forum being the place where much public 
hunneis was transacted, the magistrates were here more exposed to the 
murderous desij^ns of Catiline. — Intra domesticos parietes. Referring 
to the attempt made by the two Roman knights to assassinate liim at his 
own house. 

13. Loco tile rnotus est. " He was dislodged from his stronghold.* 
Some apply the expression to the movements of gladiators, and render it» 

He was driven from his position.** Thii^ however, wants force. 

14. BtUum juttuM, A regular warfare.** Opposed to lolraniitiMi 
occnlium, and denoting a formal and regular war. 

15. Quod non e.vtutit, ** That he did not carry out with him.**.— 
Afflictum et pr^ftigatum, Afflicted, and as it were dashed to the very 
ground." 

16. Perculsum otf/ue ahjectum. " A stricken and a worthless thing.** 
Retorquet oculus, &c. Another figure borrowed from the movements 

of savage. anioMls. QitOine is conpared to some wild beast looking badi 
at the prey which has just been torn fiom its graq>. 

IT. 1. QMO&f «Me aauui aportehat. All good citizens thought that 
Catiline ought to have been put to death. Cicero here says, that tiiia 
should have been the opinion of all citizens indiscriminately. — Triuinphat. 
As if over a comm<m foe to all. — 7\im capitcJem hostem. ** So deadly 
a foe." Capitalts is here used for perniciosus, or, in other wordsi ** rnnnium 
bonorum capUibu$ quasi ingidians," 
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2. Et affectum. " And to have been visited.** — Hujus imperii sete~ 
ritas, ** riie strict discharge of the duties of ray magistracy.*' With 
imperii supply CMwdSartf. BeqmhUea. The interests of the re- 
public.** 

3. Quit 9tuB tgo deferrenh &c. Who would not have believed what 
I might have alleged against him.** The student will observe in xhis 
clause, and in several that follow, the use of the imperfect subjunctive 
for the pluperfect. This is done, in order to state tlie probability in ge- 
neral terms, without any strict reference to the time at which it actually 
existed. (Zumpt, L. G. p. 333.) — The use of the pronoun ego is 
worthy of notice here. Cicero means that many would not have believed 
the accusation against Catiline^ because kt^ Catiline's private fo^ as was 
supposedf had seen ^t to make it. 

4U Qui propter §tultitiam non p uiaren i f ** Who, from want of Judg- 
ment, would have deemed the charges untrue ? '* Equivalent to putarent 
mm twm we qtue ego deferrem. — Defenderent. Supply eum, scil. Cati' 
linam. —Quam multos, qui propter improbitatem fnverent 9 " Howmany^ 
who, from utter wortlilessness, would have favoured his cause? " 

5. j4c sij &c. " And yet, could I have supposed, that, if he were 
taken of!', all danger would have been driven away from you, long since 
would ly** &e. lUo niNaio is here equivalent to morte CaHUtuB. — 
Inptdim mem, ** Of personal odium.** The same in effect as cdU mtftl 
euecipiendi, 

6. vobie quidem amnibuSf &c. That, if I should punish him 
with death, as he deserved, while the affair was still as yet not clearly 
ascertained by you all." The term re refers to the existence of the con- 
spiracy, and the guilt of Catiline. 

7. Quam vehemeuter. Ironically meant Parum comitatus. " Slightly 

attended.*' According to Plutarch (Ft/. Cic. c. xvi.) he was ac> 
oompanied by three hundred anned fbUowers, i^txQtuv fj^tri rfieuteeim 
hf\9^fm, ju T. X. He also had with him the ftsces and other badges of 
authority. (Compare Sallust, CaL c xzz^ii. ; Appian, B, C. u,_3, ; 
Dio Cassius, xxxvii. 33.) 

8. Tongilium mihi eduxit. " lie has led out with him my Tongilius." 
The pronoun mihi is here of jieculiar and idiomatic elegance, and is 
made to answer the purpose of bitter irony. Tongilius was, as may 
readily be inferred from the context, an infamous character, and a 
bosom-friend of Catiline. 

9. Quern amare in pratexta coeperai, ^ To whom he. bad begun to 
be attached in early youth.'* The pratexta was the gown, which the 
Roman youth wore until they were 17 years of age: it is here put, 
tbmfbre, for that period of life. — The common text has calumnia added 
after prcetextcu It is, however, a mere marginal note, which found 
its way, at last, into the text. It appears to hare been inserted in the 
margin of a manuscript, by some person disputing the truth of the 
charge. If to be translated, it must be rendered by a kind of paren- 
thesis, « a mere calumny," and must be regarded as ironical. Lamhinus, 
Hanutlus, Heumannus» Schtiti^ and others, rejeet it from the text, and 
we have ibllowed their authority* Garatonia, in the Naples ed. proposes 
the Ibllowing : *< quern arm are £» pratexta caHumnia coeperat^ making 
etrmart cahimnia go together in construction, and giving the phrase the 
meaning of ad om,ntm eahmmiiaudi artemfmuare^** but this is not Cicero* 
nian phraseology, . . « 
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10. Puhlicium et Munuciunu Supply pariter eduxit. The indivi* 
duals here mentioned were two of the worthless companions of Catiline. 
— Quoriim ces ulienum, Sec. ** Whose debts contracted in a tavern.** 
Popina is a tavern, or eating house, the resort of intemperate and glut- 
tonous persons. Compare tiie language of Plautus (2'cen. iv. 2. 13.) : 
« BSnimt €8tury quati in popina,^ — Cicero refers to the tsvem-ddMs of 
Pttblidus and MaiMcitis> not, as some explain it, to money borrowed 
ftom diem by GatiUn^ and spent by him in riot and debaochery. The 
orator stigmatizes them as mere tavem4>Fawlers» and in no respect dan- 
gerous to the state. 

11. Reliquit quos virosy &c. Cicero means, that the persons left 
behind by Catiline were much more to l)e dreaded than those whom he 
had carried forth with him, since they possessed great influence, were 
men, in general, of good families, and by reason of the pressure of debt 
wefie reeuess os couseqi ienees i 

III. 1. Prie GaSieaHii kgiontbu** « In comparison ^th our Gallia 
legions.** The orator refers to the regular forces in Transalpine Gaul, 
which, as Muretus thinks, were at that time in winter- quarters. The 
usual reading is et GaUicanis legionihus, but in i)!ace of et we have 
adopted prtc^ the emendation of Lambinus — In agro Piceno et Gnllico, 
Consult Geographical Index, The Gallic territory meant here, is that 
of Cisalpine Gaul. As regards Q. Metellus, whose full name was 
Q. Metdliis Celery and who was <me of the pratow of tfds year, con- 
sult BUUmcoi Index, and also chap. xiL- of this oration^ and Sallasty 
Cat, c. xu. 

2. CoUectum ex senibus desperaii8f &c. An army composed of de- 
sperate old men, of debauched rustics, of bankrupt farmers." The senes 
desperati consisted principally of the veterans of Sylla. By decnctor is 
properly meant one who has run through his property and become 
bankrupt ; or, in other words, a ruined spendthrift. 

3. Vadimonia deserere. ** To abandon their bail." To forfeit their 
MogaiMneB. Fadhmmium is the ba!lpbond» or recognisance, by which 
a penRm binds himself to appear in court at a certain day* If one 
^Mndoned his bail, he was adjudged infamous, and his creditors were 
put in possession of his property by an edict of the praetor. 

4. Aeiem exercittta nostri. " The array of our army," i. e. our army 
drawn up in array against them. — Edictvm pr<Btoris, " The mere 
edict of the praetor." Cicero ironically asserts, that they will he over- 
come by the mere sight of the praetor's decree, by which, in conse« 
quence of their non-attcudance, their creditors had obtained judgment 
against them. — ConddaKim ** They will, to a man^ fill proatrale to the 
ground.** 

5. JBa$9 qtm vkk6t &e. These are thought to be the same whom 

Sallust (Cat, c. xKii.) calls "J?/"* familiarum." — VoUtart in foro, 
'* Flitting about in the forum," t. e. seeking for loans of moneys which 
they may expend in their career of extravagance. 

6. In senatum venire. There were eleven senators implicated in the 

conspiracy. 

7. Qtti niient tmguentis. <' Who are sleek with perfumes." The 
Roman, like the Grecian, perfumes, were generally unguents, not oils 
as wMi us. Ferftunfaig the hair and person wes regarded as a nark of 
great eifeminaej. 

1 
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8. Qui fulyent purpura. ' Another allusion to the senators who were 
implicated in the conspiracy. The senatorian tuniC) called latns clatmsj 
ht4 a broad purple border (e2ii9ii>\ whenee its name. The tunic of the 
equites bad a nanow boider» and wis odled tu^/tuiw doiw^ or ttmka 

9. Suo8 militfs. " As his soldiers.*' 

10. Video, cut Apulia sit attrihuta. Compare Sallust (Oz/. xxvii.), 
who informs us, that Apulia was " assigned" to Caius Julius, Etruria to 
iVIanlius, the Picene district to one Septimius, a Camertian. The name 
of the individual to whom the Gallic district was assigned, is not given 
by him. 

11. SvpmioiiM nocii$. Not tbe n^bt wbleb bad Just gone by» but the 
one on which the eonspiratoni net at the bouse oiP Lttea* or, in other 
woid% the last night but two. 

1 2. N<B iUi vehementer mrtmL ** They are indeed much mistaken.** 
Nof from the Greek nU, 

IV. 1. Nisi vero si quis est. *' Unless in truth there be any one." 
The use of si after ?iisi often occurs. Compare Drakenborch, ad Liv. 
vi. 26. vol. ii. p. 376. — Si quis in general implies the possibility of a 
lact not existing. 

S. CatOhuB sumZet. Are like CatHine in ehaiacter.** Catainm is 
here the genitive. A&ntKf, as has already been remarked, is used with 
a dadve of external resemblance, but with a genitive of resemblance in 

nature or internal constitution. (Zumpt, Z<. G. p. 274.) 

3. Desiderio srd tabescere, " To pine away through regret for their 
absence." — Aurelia via. Compare Orat, I, ch. ix. note 16. 

4. Si quidem hanc sentinam, &c. " If it shall have cast forth this foul 
crew that are polluting our city." Compare note 1. 

5. Exhamio* Bdng remmd.** Exhaiufo is here employed figur- 
atively in allusion to tenHmu So, OraL L m Cat, cfa* iz. ^ ExhaurieiMr 

6. FinteJIcuB. Poisoner.** Secret poisoning was much practised at 
Rome. Consult Beckmann (History of Inventionsy vol. i. p. 74. seqq,), 
— There was a special law against this practice, and other modes of as- 
sassination, entitled Lex Cornelia, (Pro Cluent. Ivi.) 

7. Quis testamentorum sidijector, ** What forger of wills.** Literally, 
one who substitutes a false will, testamentum svhjiciW Such an of- 
teder is called b^ CieentylMMMfilartiis ( Off. iii. 17.— Pro Sexi. xvii.) ; 
by Sallust, iignatorfibut (Corf. o. xvL); by Suetonius, fadioHmB (Fif. 
Ner. c. xvL). Thm was a law against tins praetioe also» entitled Lis 
Cornelia Testameniana, 

8. Quis circumscriptor. " What fraudulent person." Circumcsrtptor 
is properly one, who, under cover of the law, defrauds another by any 
artfully worded writing. Compare the words of Seneca (Excerpt, 6, 
Controv. 3.) : " Circtimscriptio semper critnen sub specie legis involvit.** It 
is then taken generally for any fraudulent person, or cheat. The lex 
Latoria was enacted against sudi ofibnders. 

9. Quis iMpot. ^ What spendthrift" This meaning of nepos ap- 
peals to have arisen from die circumstance of grandchildren, when 
brought up by theur grandparents, bemg generally spoiled, either from 
too much indulgence, or else from too little care being taken of them. 

10. QiuB ccsdet, &c, « What deed of murder has been committed 
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during these latter years, without his participation? What act of aban- 
doned lewdness has not been perpetrated by bim ? 

11. Jam vtro* Nay, too,** Equivatent to mm vera etiam. — Qua 
imUajmveniuiU HUcAra, ** What so great talent for alluring the young 
to their ruin." Compare OraL /. m Cat, eh. : Otdta odoUtoaitMhi-' 
qwtm eomplidarum UUeArU iimtmn^ &o» 

V. 1. In dissimili ratione. <* When contrasted with each other." 
• 2. In ludo gladiatorio. "In any school of gladiators.** These schools 
were each under the charge of a person called lanistOf who purchased 
and trained up slaves for this employment. 

S. Nemo in scemot &e. No one on the stage, more worthless and 
profligate than ordinary. ** As regards the force of beior in this passage, 
oompare the r^nark of Aulus Gellius (vIL 9.) : Vettrum hominMm, qui 
propnt atque iniegre hcuH tuiU, kim dlawnm^ ^iiot vtdgfo tnmc vUet ti 
nuBo pretio dignos dicimus,** — Players, unless very eminent, were not 
much respected among the Romans. The Greeks held them in higher 
estimation. Among the Athenians, they were not unfVequently sent, as 
the representatives of the republic, on embassies and delegations. As 
a body of men, however, they were, even among the Greeks, of loose and 
dissipated eharaeter, and as such were regarded with an unfiivourable 
eye by moralists and philosophers^ Aristotle stigmatises the players of 
his day as ignorant, intemperate, and unworthly of a respectable man's 
oompany. (ThetUre of the Greeks^ p. 123. 3d Edition.) 

4. Stuprorum et scelerum, &c. " Accustomed to the continual exercise 
of lewdness and crime." Assuefactus occurs, in like manner, with the 
ablative, in Cic. de Orat. iii. 10., andj frequently, in Livy Consult Gro- 
novius and Duker, ad Liv. xxiv. 48. and xlviii. 31., and compare the 
remark of H. liomer, in his Glo&i Liv. s. v. 

5. FHgore tifamOf &e. Compare SeUust(Gbf. ▼.): ** Corpus paHen$ 
inoduB, tngUia, a^^orU, wpra quam euique eredMe sse.** 

6. Cum induitriai suhsidSa^ &c. " When all this time the aids of 
honest industry, and the means of virtue, were only wasted by him in 
debauchery and daring wickedness." The subsidia indtistrice are those 
powers of patient endurance, which, if properly directed, would have 
enabled tlieir possessor to lead a life of active utility ; the instrumenta 
virtutis are the means for performing distinguished and praiseworthy 
actions, which Catiline possessed in abundance, but which, in his case, 
were <nily perverted to purposes of a directly opposite nature. — Mu- 
retusy liunbinus, Gnsvius, and Sohtits read eotmam&et for oofmnns^ 

7. O no$ heaiotf &c. IMore eiptesuTe than the common form would 
have been : " Quam heati nos mrnvt, quam fotiuiuita erii ruptibUea, 
quam prceclara laus consulatus mei. *' 

8. Libidinu. The impure desires." — AudacicB. The daring 
excesses." 

9. Fortunas suaa ahligurienmt, " Have wasted th^ fortunes in lux- 
lurious living.** Ligunre is said of those who eat nicely, pick out the. 
oM^oest bits, feed jelieately, &e. And henoe its genend reference to 
luxurious living. Thus, in Terence, Parmeno, in describing the manners 
of dissolute females {Eunuch, v. 4. 14.), says, " Qucs cum amatore suo 
quum ccenatU, liguriunt,^'' which is the same as if he had said, suaviora et 
deUeaiiora toMiummodo deguttant." Donatus has the following iremark 
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on tlus ptisage of Terence : " Liguriuni^ iLnl rou Xtyvpov, qmd §€amdKm 
GrcBcos suave inUMgiitut* Ligurire dicitur, qui deganter €t tmore M t mum 

midto fastidio suaviora qnceque degustat." The primitive 'meaning of 
ligurio is well kept up also in the following passage from Cicero (In 
Vtn: V. 76. ) : " Non reperietis hxmiinem timidey nec leviter hac improbistima 
lucru ligurientem : devorare otnnem pecuniam publicam non duhitavit.** 

10. Fides, " Credit." — In abundantia, " In the days of their 
abundaneey" i» while their property still remamed. 

11. Cmi$9aii<mea mIkm ^tuarermi. ** They had meiely levdfingg in 
view.*' Comissatio piopedy denotes a makuig merry after sapper, a 
nocturnal revel. It sometimes refers to the movements of young men, 
who sally forth into the streets during the night, after being heated with 
wine, and serenade the objects of their affections. Compare the Greek 
Kxfxoq, and the remarks of Spanheim, ad Aristoph. Plut. 1040. In the 
present instance it appears to be confined to in-door revellings." 

12. Ehriosos. ** The intemperate.** Some manuscripts give ebrioB, 
which Gnsnus prefers. But the helutually intemperate are here re* 
ferred to» not mmly the intoxicated. — Dondmiet. ** The dnmtfJ^ 
DomdenieB is here equivalent to mtgUfftntes, or incuriosi, 

13. MihL Elegantly redundant, and indicative of strong contempt. 
Compare the remark of 3Ianutius : " Mihi, quod ad senteniiam aitin^ 
abundat : set ornatum quevulamy et vim hahet, a contemnente prontmciatum. 

14. Accuhantes. " Lolling." The term refers in strictness to the 
Roman mode of *' reclining " at banquets. Our word " lolling " conveys 
its meaning better to an English ear. Compare the Greek forms ava- 
uufAeu and HarhutfAOL — On each couch there were commonly three. 
They lay with the upper part of the body reoUned on the 1^ arD« the 
head a little raised, the beck supported by cushions, and the limba 
stretched out at full length, or a lit^e bent ; the feet of the first behind 
the back of the second, and his feet behind the back of the third, with a 
pillow between each. When they ate they raised themselves on their 
elbow, and made use of the right hand, sometimes of both hands, for we 
do not road of their using knives or forks. Consult Ciacoouius de TrU 
clinio, and Ur sinus, Append, ad Ciacc, 

15. QmfieH dbo. Overloaded with food." Compare the ^kn* 
ationof Doring: Coio&ed aba ikidieiaUMr, ftdtmdaeiban^ 
gUavemni copia, ui tuque menie neque c&rpen Hbere uH jKMsja^.* Mwetue 
prefers conferti^ gorged,** but ceifteH is move foicible. 

1 6. Seriis redimiti. Tlie Romans were accustomed, like the Greeks, 
to wear garlands of flowers at tlieir festive meetings. They were 
thought to ])e preventives against intoxication. — Unguentis obliti. 
** Perfumes,*' in the shape of unguents, were profusely used at tlie ancient 
entertainments. 

17. Erudant, ** Bddi forth.*' Ttds tena is purposely used in re» 
forenee to vino hmguidi, etmfieH d^cu 

18. Fatvm aUquod. « Some dreadful fotality."— InqtrobUoHf M» 

quUi(B. Their worthlcssness, their abandonment of all d»^.*' 

19. Sanare, " Bring back to a sound mind." 

20. Non breve nescio quod^ &c. " It will ^d, not some short period 
or other, but many ages of duration, to the republic.** Propagarit is 
here equivalent to prorogaverity co?itinuaverit. Thus Liv. xxiii. 25. : "C. 

Terentio constdi propagari in annum imperium,'' Compare liinesti, C2av. 

Cie, 8» y. 
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SI. Unfus, Referring to Cn. Pompeiu^ who had my recently 

<X)nquered Mithridates. 

22. QtuB sanari poterunt. Sec. " Whatever shall be capable of being 
healed, I will heal by all possible means : what ought to be cut off, I 
will not suffer to remain for the ruin of the state." The body politic is 
here compared to the human frame. Cicero promises to treat the more 
dangerous members of the eonspiracy as the surgeon does those parte of 
the body whieh are diaemed, and which, if not amputated, will spread 
disease throughout the whole system. A similar pasnge occurs in the 
Second Pliilippic, eh. t. t " In corpore si quid efugmodi esty quod rtHquo 
corpori noceat, uri secanque patimurj ut membrorum dUquod poHu$y quam 
totum corpus intereat sic, in retpubUcm corporey vi totum solium sUp quic- 
^tUd est pestiferum ampuUtwr,' 

VI, 1. A me, " By me individually,*' i. c. by my threats. — Quod 
^ si verho, &e. If I could, indeed* ei^ this by a mm word." 
Qvod, beginning the douse, is to be rendered as if written hoe, 

2. Homo videlicet, &c. ** The timid and very modest man, to be sure, 
could not endure the mere accents of the consul.*' Viddieet is ironical. 
Some editions have etdm after hotno, which Ernesti very properly rejects. 

3. hit. This reading is adopted by Graeviiis, Ernesti, and many 
other editors, instead of the common quievit, which is here entirely out 
of place. The MSS. and early editions vary in this part to a con- 
siderable degree. For iint some read quid, others quod and quievit. So 
also after iesisrmo die GrsBTtus and many other editm insert QuirOes* 

4. Quo eum OaiiNna venisseL Compare Orat, L in Cat ch. viL 

5. Quis tkuique, &c. ** Who in fine regarded him as an abandoned 
eitiaen» and not rather in the light of a most intolerable enemy? " 7m- 
pertunissimum is here equivalent to minime fcrendum. Compare OnU, L 
in Cat. ch. ix. : *' Egredtre cum importuna sceleratorirni Tuanu.** 

6. Vehemens tile consul. " That violent consul." So he was called by 
the partisans of Catiline. — Verbo. ** By a single word.** 

7. Homo audeudssimus, ** Although a man of the most consummate 
effhmtery." 

8. Quidea noets sgisset. After these words the common text has M 
fidssei, which Muretus did not find in his best MS., and which is here 
not at all needed, as it has already been comprehended under the words 
** an nocturno conveniu apud M. Lcecam fuisset, necae*'* The expression 

appears to have crept in from the first oration. 

9- In jiroximam. " For the next." Understand noctem. This 
reading is adopted by Ernesti, IJeck, Schiitz, and others. The common 
text has in proximcu — Ratio totius belli, The plaa of the whole 
war." , 

la Cum hasOarsi, emm tentrtiur, On his appearing disconcerted, 
on his remaining silent.*' Compare, as r^jards Uneretur, the explanation 
of Dbring: Teneri eleganter dieuntuTf qui fam elaris argumenHs con^ 
victi sunt crimints cujusdamy ut ne verhum gajdba contra oa proferre 
possint." Consult also Ernesti, Clav. Cic. s. v. 

11. Cum secureS) cum fasces. The secures and fasces are here badG;es 
of military authority, Catiline intending by these to assume the rank ol 
imperator. Compare Sallust, Cat, xxxvL — AquHam iUam argeniottm. 
Consult OraL L in Cat 6tL ix. note 18. — CW otiam saervrivm, &c 
Consult OftK. /. in Cat. ch. ix. note 19. 
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12. In exstUum ^Mebam, &c. " Did I wish to cast him out into 
exile, who, I plainly perceived, had already entered upon open war ? " 
The student will mark the elegant use of the impeffeet ^ieUbanit as 
marking an action begun or contemplated, but not yet completed at 
the time spc^en o£ Compare Matthio^ G* G, $ 497. Ofm, e, voL iL 
p. 834. 

13. Qui in apro FesuJanOj &c. Compare Ornt. I. in Cat. ch. ii. 
note 14., and consult Geographical Indsx, ^ Suo nomine, ** In his 
own name," and not in that of Catiline. 

14. Alassiliam. The modern Marseilles. Consult Geographical 
Index. Qn his journey, Catiline wrote several letters to persons of dis- 
tinction, stating that he was the victim of wrongful accusations, and was 
then proceeding, a voluntary exile, to reside at Moinlia. (Sail. Cat. 
xxxiv,)— - We have rejected nt ainnt after Massiliamj as a mere gloss; 
for credo precedes, which sufficiently indicates that all this is said in irony. 
The words in question are suspected by Ueumann and £me8ti» and 
omitted by iSchiitz. 

VII. 1. Circumclusus ac debi'itatus. " Hemmed in, and crippled in 
resources.** — SenUniiam» His purpose,** t. e, of making war on his 
country. ^B* hoe eunUf &c. Shalt have turned away his steps, 
from this career of guilt and war, to flight and voluntary exue.** 

S. Spoliatris armia audaeicB. " Stripped of the arms of his audacity," 
i. e, driven back from those daring designs which he had formed against 
his country. » ObttupefiuiuB ac perterriius, Astounded and dis- 
mayed.** 

3. Indemnatus, *' Without even the formality of a trial," i. e. con- 
demned unheard. Cicero, at a subsequent period, felt the full force of 
this remark, when Clodius brought in his law, that whoever had con- 
demned unheard a Roman citizen should be interdicted from fire and 
water* I. c. sent into exile. The orator was compelled to bend to the 
storm and go into banishment. Compare Or, pro Ihma, xviii. seoq, and 
Veil. Paterc. ii. 45. 

4. Est mihi tanliy Sec. " I am perfectly willing;, my countrymen, to 
encounter the storm of this unmerited and unjust odium," /. e. it is 
worth the sacrifice for me to encounter, &c. — FalsiE, Equivalent to 
immeritce, i. e. ex falsis caunis ortce, 

5. jiiqu€ in armis voUtare. ** And is moving to and fro in arms.'* 
t. e. is traversing with an armed force the territories of the republic. 

6. /fieKijoftmi. ** A ground of much censure.** ^ Quod iUum emtsenm. 
** That I allowed him to escape." 

7. Cum profeetut tit. Now that he has gone forth.** 

8. Tarn niisericors. " 55<) compassionate on his account." Equivalent 
to ** Cati incBi tanquam injuria eject i, ita affectus misericordia. — Malit. 
With all their pretended compassion for Catiline, as an injured man, ' 
they would be st)rry to hear of his going to Massilia, for they know full 
well how much subsequent trouble they would have to expect from him» 
were he to take such a step. 

9. J9be, quoi agiU Alluding to his making war on his country. ^ 
Prmter, Against.** From its general sense of exclusion, this prepos- 
ition easily comes to beyond or above; andfirmn AgcatyvS^heyondf 
it obtains the meaning of contrary to and against. 

10. Vivie nobis, Whilst I remain alive.** Alluding to the £ulure 
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of the intended assassination of Ciceni^ as well as to that of the nmneious 
other plots toned against him. 

VIII. 1 . Interest. ** Intervenes between him and us." — JDissimulant, 
•* Dissemble their real intentions." Alluding to tliose who were secretly 
implicated in the conspiracy. 

2. Nim tarn mleitei Uudea, fte. ^ Do not so much desire to infliet 
vengeance upon, as to restore to a better mindf and reconcile to their 
country.*' Pkuare is equivalent to ^^pheato eorum fwvn reeoneilian 
reipuUiccB. *' 

S. E.V quibus generibm hominunu " Of what classes of persons.** — 
Comparentnr. " Are made up.*' 

4. Delude stnffulis, Sec. ** Wlien I will ap})ly to each the remedy of 
my advice and exhortation, if I shall ha able in fact to oft'er any such,'* 
t. e. the remedy of my advice conveyed in the strongest and most per- 
suasive language. Grarvius conjectures roHimU for {traHcmi^ but Emesd 
very satis&etorily ddends the latter reading : UMieinam eonsUu atqm 
crationis mea, i e. Gmitltt oralWM explicandi et ad animum admavendi.** 

5. MngTio in mn aSmo, &c. ** Although involved in great debt» 
have still greater possessions, influenced by the love of M-liicb, they can 
in no way be separated from them." Commentators difllT in opinion 
respecting the meaning oi' dissolvi in this passjige. Muretus explains it 
by liberari cere alienOf " be freed from their debts," t. e. by the sale of 
tfa^ beloved possessions. This explanation is adopted, and sought to be 
elucidated, by Emesti, but with little, success. Schemer, on the other 
handy condemns this mode of interpreting the word in question, as not 
in accordance either with the context or the idiom of the Latin tongue. 
He makes diitokn equivalent merely to separari. And in this he is 
undoubtedly correct. Cicero means, that the individuals alluded to, 
although deeply involved in debt, and although owners of extensive pos- 
sessions, are unwilling to sell the latter {be sejmruted from them, be loosened 
from the ties that bind them to these objects) and in this way pay their 
debts. The following passage of Cicero (pro SuU, xx. ) will serve to 
confirm this explanation : he is speaking of this same daas of persons : 

nbid trot gmnu AomtntMi horribile ei pertinuieenditnh qui Imiio amor* 
muu possessiones ampkxi temibaMt, uiabhii mat^bra diveBi ciHui ae ditirahi 
p08$e diceres." 

6. Horum homtnum, &c. " This in appearance is the most honourable 
class.** Literally, " the appearance of this class of persons is the most 
honourable," i. e. they enjoy by their expensive mode of living, and their 
rank in society, no small degree of consideration in the eyes of the 
world. 

7. FohuUa§ eero, &c. Th^ intention, however, and the cause an 
which they have embarked, are most shameless in their character.* 

8. Tu. The orator now apostrophizes one of this class. — Affris, 
In landed property,'* — Argento.^ " In plate." Understand caHato. 

— Famii'ia. "In a retinue of slaves." Familia here, as frequently 
^sewhere, denotes all the household servants of a master. 

9. Detrahere. *' To take away," t. e. to sell some portion of. llm 
serves to explain tlie use of dissolvi in tlie passage which we have just 
been considering. Consult note 5. — Acquirere ad Jideau To add 
to thy credit" The fiiU expression would be s « aequirtre peeumam «r 
vendUU posBeahmbui adfidim 9ob>emdam,** 
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10» SacrosaneUu* ** Inviolate." 

11. An tabulas novas? ** Or an abolition of debts? By tabuUs novtg 
is meant a compulsory arrangement by law, forcing the creditor either 
to accept a part of his debt, in full for the whole, or, as in the present 
case, to receive no part of the debt whatever. This latter measure 
Catiline had promised to adopt. (Sallust, Cat. xxL) _The phrase refers^ 
as fiur as r^guds its partleular fynOf to the Romao mode of wtidng on 
tablets (ttdnUa) oorered over with wai» the chanusteis bdng marked on 
the wax by means of a stylus. Hence, when the old score was obliteratedt 
and the wax smoothed over, the tablets were called nomr, and were 
ready for a new score. — An entire abolition of debts was never granted 
to the people. At one time, however, by a law of Valerius Flaccus, a 
fourth part of the debt was allowed to be paid fur the whole. (SaUustf 
Cat. xxxiii.) 

12. Meo heneficioy 8cc. '* An abolition of debts shall be brought 
forward through my kindness, but.it shall be the result of sales at auction.*' 
Literally, ''new tablets sluUl be brought forward, but ih^ shall be 
auction-ones,** 1. e. auetion-lists^ containing an account of their pro p er ty 

as offered for sale. Cicero means that their property^ or a sufficient 
portion of it, will be exposed to sale, and their debts paid with the 
proceeds. — Ernesti objects to the presence of nnrtB in the text, as not 
proper to be connected with auctionarice tahuJcPy remarking, " auctiotia- 
ri(B tahuliB nuUo modo ac seiisu nova? did possunty ut opinor,*^ lie appears, 
however, to forget that Cicero is here indulging in a piece of pleasantry, 
or what may be denominated a species of pun. The tables, which he 
promises^'are to be new, in another senses and one Ibr which they were 
not pr^ared. It is what the grammarians term an uneiqieoCed witti- 
dsm, a lusus wofk ff-po^^ox/oy.** 

IS. QifOflfal maHiriui faeere vduissent *^ Had they been willing to 
pursue this course sooner.'* Quod is here to be rendered by koOf as it 
commences a clause. (Comp. ch. vi. note 1.) 

14. Neque, (id quod siultissimum est,) Sec. " And not, what is most 
foolish, struggle against heavy payments of interest by the rents and 
profits of tlieir estates." Cicero means, that they ought to sell a portion 
of their landed property, and pay their ddbts at once^ and not adopt the 
ruinous measure of paying the interest of the huge sums they had bor- 
rowed with the produce of their estates. This latter course vrould heep 
them always poor. In other words^ they must not let heavy mortgages 
cat up their estates. 

1 5. Et hcvpktioribuSf &G. '* We would find in them both wealthier 
and better citizens.** 

16. Magis mihi videntur, Sec. They appear to Cicero more likely to 
entertain hostile sentiments against their country, than to carry out those 
sentiments into aetkn. 

IX* I. Hominaihnem €xtpeeiani. See, Hope for rute^ wish to be- 
come possessed of the management of affairs,^' i. e. to the govern^ 
ment in their hands and exercise unlimited authority. 

2. Quihus hoc prcBcipiendum I'idetur. " To this class the following 
piece of warning seems proper to be given." Quibus to be rendered as 
his. — Quod ceteris onmibus. Supply prcecipiendum est. 

3. Ut desperentf &c. " To give over hoping that they can a<;coiiv» 
plish what they are endeavouring to e0ect. 
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4. Primum omnium me ipsum, &c. One MS. inserts sciayit before me ; 
but there is no need of this, as the clause depends on the general idea of 
warning implied in pmdpiendmu 

5. MagnoM ancmM* ^ Great eounge^** iUisurliiMMi mMtmMmaiu 
Understand wrwau There appears to be something wrong in this part 
of the sentence, since neither maximam multitudtnem nor magnas copioM 
militKm can well be referred back to bonis viris* Schiitz suggests the 
placing of a semicolon after concordiam, and the reading maximam equi- 
tum midtitudinemy Sic, the Equitts being numbered by Cicero (Oro<. IV, 
in Cat. c. vii. ) among the safeguards of the republic. 

6. TatUam vim sceleris. "Such daring Miickedness." — Praasentes, 
, ^ By their immediate interposition*'* Equivalent to **ptmMi atuHlio 

pMmn Ham wam de^aremtn,^ Compare the Greek hn^amtf. 

7. Qum. «< A state of things, which. ** LitenOly, « things which.'* 
— Constdea se. We have altered the arrangement of these words with 
Lambinus. The common text has se constdea. 

8. Concedi necesse sit ? The orator means, that, if the conspiracy suc- 
ceeded, the more active partisans would drive into the back ground those 
who had merely aided them by their wishes and not by their personal 
co-operation. 

' 9. StimkOe jam a ff te ba i u ** Is bj this time somewhat advanced in 
y^ars.** Several MSS. and early editions have etmfBetwm^ which is too 
strong. 

10. QuM SuUa ttmtUhtii, The common text has FesvU$ inserted 
after quas^ but it appears to have crept In from the 6th chapter of the 
third oration. It is altogether erroneous here, as Fesuls was only one 
of the places where Sylla had planted a military colony. Upon the con- 
clusion of the civil contest between his own and the party of Marius, 
Sylla settled many of his officers and soldiers, in different parts of Italy, 
on lands wfaicfa had belonged to the opposite fiiedon. Not a few of 
these eolonists soon squandered away their ill-gotten property, and 
henee were anxious fiyr ano^er civil war, in which to enrich them- 
selves anew. 

11, Qims ego universaSi fte. "Which, taken collectively, I am well 
aware contain very excellent citizens and very brave meii : and yet these 
are some of the members of those colonies, who, amid the unex- 
pected and sudden possession of wealth, have ostentatiously indulged 
in too expensive and extravagant a mode of living." More lite- 
rally, **\as^ boasted themsdves in too expensive and unusual a 
manner.** 

18. Tomquam heaii. " As if they were possessed of opulence." 
Status frequently has the signification of cKses in the Latin writers, 
especially in Horace and the other poets. Compare iJie remark of 
Varro {L. L. iv. 17. ) : " Beatfcs, qui multa bona possidet.^ 

13. Dum prcediiSf &c. " While tliey take delight in extensive do- 
mains, in Utters, in large households of slaves, in sumptuous entertain- 
ments*" — The lectica was a species of litter, or sedan, supported on the 
shoulders of slaves. Hie use of this conveyance is said to have come in 
from Bithynia. (Comp. SehoL ad Jut. i. 12l.)«Muretus, in place of 
liieCjds^ reads fec<M, to be jomed in constructioa with prodttt / otfaen 
propose latis. The change is altogether unnecessary. 

14. Sahu ** Saved from ruin.** — SU e«citafidM / « Must be 
evoked.** 
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15. HamiUui temm atque $gtiUe$. Indigent and needy men*" 

16. Spem reqpinarum veterum. They hoped to see, under Catiline, • 
revival of those scenes of plunder and misrule, whidi had prevailed during 
the ascendancy of the party of Sylla. — I* eodem fftimen* ** In ope and 

the same class." 

17. Proscriptiones et dtctaturas. Cicero warns them to give up all 
hopes of ever seeing those scenes renewed which marked the career of 
Sylla, a proscription namely of the estates of all who had taken the op- 
posite side, and a perpetual dictator and seoood Sylla appearing once 
more in the person of Catiline. 

18. Thntus enim iOomm lemponan, &c. ** For so deep a feeling of in* 
dignant grie^ at the excesses of those times, has been burnt into the very 
state. " The use of the verb inuroy in this passage, is beautifully figur* 
ative, and involves an allusion to the process of enamelling, or painting 
by means of fire, which serves to fix the colours. The ancients called it 
Encdustica, iyxaujnKh, The horrors of the sanguinary period alluded to 
■were burnt, in living colours, into the very soul of the state. 

19. Ne pecudet guidem, ** Not even the very beasts." Strongly 
figurative. Weiake oflfends in a very singubr manner against good taste^ 
in supposing, that the orator here refers to some incidoit during 
Sylta's proseriptions^ where great barlNurity was practised towards 

X. 1. Quartum genus est^ Sec. *' The fourth class is varied, and 
mixed, and turbulent in its character." iMrium alludes to the various 
causes which had reduced them to ruiu ; and turbukntum to tiieir b^ing 
no better than a mere noisy mob. 

2. Qui jumpridem premutUur^ &e. ** Who have long smoe been 
veiled down by ruin, who will never emerge from it.** There is com- 
Inoiily supposed to be an ellipsis here of (ere alieno, ("by debt,") but we 
have an-flJlusion to debt immediately after. It is better to make malog 
or some other equivalent term, understood. 

3. Partim male gerendo negoiio. " Partly through tlie ill manage- 
ment of their private affairs." Negotio is here a general term for 
business or employment of any kind. Compare the remark of Dbring : 
** Male n^otium gerere dieuntur, qui in re familiari et domestica admi- 
niHroMda ntgUgtnHcmB nml.*' 

4. In v€Ur9 mre tdUno vaeiBant, <* Stagger under a load of long-eon* 
tracted debts." 

.5. VadimoniiSi judiciis, Sec. " Wearied out with the giving of bail, 
with judgments, with confiscations of their property." 'I'he regular 
legal order of proceediniy against debtors, in Rome, is here observed. 
The debtor is arrested and compelled to give bail for his appearance 
(vadimonium dare). The case comes on and judgment (judicium) is 
given against him. The creditor is put ui possession of his property 
as security for the judgment rendered ; and after he has thus held 
possession for thirty days the property is sold and the debt paid 
from it. 

6. InJUiatores lentos, ** Dilatory and lying debtors." Ir^fitiaior 

means one who denies a just debt Lentos is here equivalent to tardoM, 

Compare the explanation of Em. Antonius : " Lentus de eo diet, qutnon 
facile possit adigi nt solvat pecuniam dehitanxy docet Casattbonus. Infi- 
tiatores vocantur, quij cum debea?it pecuniam^ iterant hoc tamen, ncQ volunt 
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solvere.'* — Schiitz, without any necessity^ recalls the old reading insi' 
diatores, for injitiatores, 

?• JMmoM. We have here aa aiiaooluthon» as Muretus remark^ 
■nioe^ after frmnrnf we hare not dehukf as we would naturally expect 
to have. — Some editors recomnieiul that eorrmani be changed to oor* 
ruentf and primum joined with it in construction : prim u m eorrueiU, ^ will 
be the first to fiUl; " but then the rest of the sentence comes in very 
tamely. 

8. .S^t stare non possunt. Alluding to what has just preceded, tn 
vetere ewe alieno vaci lantJ* 

9. Si viverc honeste non pos8unt» If they cannot life honourably 
here^** £i e. by reason of their debts. Compare the explanation oif 
Manutitts : in ar&e, propter a» ofientmiy qmo wmqmm emer^tnL'** 

10. Nam revoco. « I seek not to reciOl.** — la kOroemih ** In their 
eareer of robbery. ** 

11. Poftremtcm autemy &c, The last class, however, is so, in fact, 
as recrards not only number," &c. Cicero uses the word postremum in 
the first clause, as merely numerical, while in the latter part of the sen- 
tence it has the force of lowest, vilest, &c. The last class is the feeblest 
in number, and the vilest in character and mode of life. The full con- 
struction will be **pOitremttm aiUem genn» ett poiiremwn, mm iobtm 
mmerOt* &c. 

12. Quodproprium ett CatUSnm. These are CatUine's own.** Li- 
terally, <* this is Catiline's own,** t. e. class. The language in the text 

reminds us of the modern form of expression, when speaking of a par* 
ticular regiment or body of troop% the king*s own>*^ though^ of courscy 
in a very different sense. 

13. De complexu ejus ac sinu. ** Of his very embrace and bosom," ». e, 
consisting of his most intimate friends, and the companions of his de- 
baisehery. Hie e xpr e s s i on, *• boeom-firiendy'* is to be explamed by the 
Roman custom of reclining at mealsy already alluded to in a previous 
part of this commentary (ebap. note 14*). As the guests lay on the 
oouehy the head of the second was in a line with the breast of the iirst» 
so that if he wanted to ^peak with him, especially if the thing was to be 
secret, he was obliged to lean upon his bosom, or, as Pliny (^';;. iv. 22.) 
expresses it, "in sinn recumbere." I'he same may be said of the third 
and second guests on the couch. Hence the figurative allusion of Cicero 
in the text. 

14. Bene harbaios* Well supplied with downy beards.** By this 
e«prenion are to be understood the youngs class of persons, who had 
already a tolerably sized beard, which they were fond of dispUying. 

Until A. u. c. 454, all the Romans wore beards, but from this period* 
which marks the time when P. 'I'icinius Menas first brought barbers 
(^tonsores) from Sicily, they began to remove the hair from the chin. 
(Plin. IL N. vii. 59. — Varro, li. H. ii. 2.) The young, however, 
still retained their beards until they reached the age of twenty-one 
(Macrob. in Soinn. Scip. i. 6.), sometimes merely until they assumed 
the toga iskUU at the age of seventeen. And the day on which they 
first dbaved was regarded as a festival by the roembera of the fiunily. 
(Jnv. SaU ill. 186.) The first growth of the beard was consecrated to 
tome god. — We see then from all this, that by bene barbati in the text 
are meant those of the young who had nearly reached the period of man- 
hood, and were supplied with tolerably sized beards^ while by the imberbes 
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are meant those who were as yet too young to have any. In other 
worcbb the toie hofhoH an they ^« • long and eimj doiniy die 
imieite they who either heite Mne, or od whose ehkis it is joet majdng 
Its eppee r enc ek Henea^ too^ we see how erroneous it is to trenelate the 

words, bene harhaios^ as some do, " with beards nicely trimmed," or 
sprucely fashioned,** since this would imply thet they hed been ekeedy 
partially subjected to the hands of the tonsor. 

15. Manicatis ct talaribus tunicis. " With tunics haring long sleeves, 
and reaching to the ankles." Tunics of this kind were deemed effemi- 
nate by the lloraans, and seemed better suited for women than men. 
Hie ordinary tunic had no sleeves, end came down a little below the 
knees before^ end to Hbe middle of the 1^ behind. Gounilt Aid. Oeil. 
▼ii. 12. and compare Vug. ^n, is. 616. CatuU. ii. 10. Saknaa. in 
Hist. Aug. ii. 556. 

16. Velis amictot, non togxs, Covered with veils not with togas." 
The allusion is to togas made so full, and of so fine and tranapaient a 
texture, as to resemble veils wrapped around the person. 

17. Antelucanis ccenis, ** Suppers protracted till the dawn." 

18. Stmijiarium Catilinarum, " A nursery of Catilines." Some 
read Catilinariumf but seminarium CkttiHnarium would rather signify 
« a nunery etdiliflbed by Catiline^'' 

19. ^ ^pemdnum, &c. The Apennine ranges and the frost and snows 
they will find there." The student will note the Inrce of iUat. With 
Apenninum understand montem, — This oration was delivered OD the 
sixth day before the ides of November, or the 8th of the month. 

20. Nudi in coTiciviisy 6cc. Dancing itself was deemed dishonourable 
among the Romans, much more so the dancing in a state of nudity. 
Compare Or. pro JDeiot, c. ix. 

XL 1. Magnopere p cri imm em d um m IionieaL — Mame teortonm 
Mhertm prtBioriam. Thk body*guard of infiunoos wretehes." 
Among the Romans, the general was usually attended by a select band 
etiXied eokora prcetoria. This differs osflCPtiallyt howevery firom the 

praetorian cohort in the history of the empire. 

2. Confecto et saucio, ** Worn out and wounded. " The ftlhwion is 
to Catiline. Compare Orat. I. in Cat. ch. vi. note 19. 

3. lUam naufragorum^ &c. " That outcast and enfeebled band of 
men, shipwrecked in hope and fortitude.","^ More literally, « of ship* 
wrecked wretehes." Compare OraL L la Cai. ch, ziL 

4. Jam vero, &e. ^ Nay^ indeed* the very cities of your edonies^ as 
well as your municipal towns^wiU prove a sufficient match for the rustic 
masses of Catiline.*' The true reading here is very mueh disputed. 
The common text has urhes cohniarum ac municipiorum responddnmt 
CatilincB tumulifi silvestribus. For municipiorum we have given, on con- 
jecture, imtnicipia, and cumuUs for tnmulis. The expressiom urbes muni'^ 
cipiorum is a manifest solecism, nor, in fact, is itrhes coloniarum itself free 
from suspicion. Muretus conjectures virtSy which makes a harsh alliter- 
ation widi MTO. Garaton gives oroei. They who read UtmuHi tSkm*' 
iribui make the expression lefer to the woody heights^** in whieh akme 
Catiline's adherents could find shelter. Our own reading cummUtf 
which is found inaome MSS., is meant to apply to Catiline's forces as 
being composed in ^nera) of ill-armed rustics, and being, in fact, rude 
masses or hwps, as it wer% of me% rather than weii-organued and disci- 
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plined troops. Compare SaUust*s aooount of tliis tame army. {C(tt, 
e. ItrL) • 

5. Ormmiiitaf pnuidiaimira, Yoiir prep«ratioii% yoor defaMcs.** 
Omamenta is Iwre equivalent to apparatum bellicum. 
6* Quibus no8 tuppeditamur, &c. « With which we are supplied, of 

which he stands in need.'* We have adopted mppeditamta; the reading 
of several MSS. and editions, instead of the common lection suppedu 
tamus. They who give this latter form make it equivalent to abundamtUf 
for which they have no good authority. 
7* VeetigaHbuB* Public revenues.** 

8. Gmimdere. ** To compaFe.** Equifileiit to camparare or m- 
fim. Thus we have (pro Roae. e. xxxiii.) : Quidquid eamira Hmrit 

id cum defensume nottra eontendito." So also Horace (JEJp. L 10, 26.) : 
^ qui Sidonto contendere ccdlidus osiro Hueit Aquinatem potantia Mflbtt 

fucum.*^ And again, Tacitus (Ann. xiii. 3.): " Vetera et prtBsenfia 
contendere,'^ And Aulus Geilius (iL 23.); GriBca comparare et Cfnu 
tendere.** 

9. JPetulantia. " EfTrontery.*' — Stupnm, « Pollution.'* 

10. Constantia, Right reason.'* Compare the explanation of 
Emesti (CZnv. Cie* a. v.) : ^ Mtt reeto ratio efusque imt, em oppomhar 
fivWf In qmo komme$ eapHmintetibi mm cOMtaal.** So too (pro Rote, 
e« sIt.) the via conetans is opposed to the amens. 

11. Contineniia. ** Moderation," — Libido, « Unbridled licen- 
tiousness." — Deniqve tpqmtaSj &c. The four primary Platonic virtues 
are here enumerated, temperance, prudence^ fortitude^ and justice^ though 
in a different order. Compare Cic. de Off, i. 5. and Stobirus, Eel, 
Eth. p. 166. The Greek names are a-x^^oa-im, <f>foy»3cr*ff, (cr<xpia, vovf,) 
Mfiaf hKaioa-uvt}, 

12. Copia, Abundant resoiuroes.** Compare de h», IL 1. : 

JlorereMt omnibus eopUa/' and pro Boee. Am, xv, : 

** Copiis rei fimiiiUaris loetqpkies et pecuniosi." 

IS. Bona ratio cum perdita, « Judgment with folly." Vilth perdita 
supply ratione. — Bona demque epes, &C In finei, well-grounded 
hope with utter despair." 

14. Hominum studia. " The zealous efibrts of men,'* t. e» their 
sealous co-operation in the cause of virtue. 

XIL 1. Quemadmodum jam amtea. The oommon text has du^ after 
OMteOy which is erroneous, as he haa nowhere before said so in the oourae 

-oi the oration. Ernesti and others consequently throw It out. 

2. Urbi. The city collectively (urbs) is here opposed to the in- 
^vidual dwellings composing it (singula tecta). The latter their re- 
spective possessors are to guard, the former will be watched over by the 
consul himself. The emendation of Greevius is therefore unnecessary^ 
mtAt et urbi, 

3. Municipesque vetiri, ^ And the inhabitants of your municipal 
towns." The mimtc^ enjoyed different privileges. Some possessed 
•all the rights of Roman eitisens, except such as could not be obtidned 
without residing at Borne. Otheia had only the right of senring in the 

Roman legion. 

4. De hac noctuma excurtioue» Befenrlng to the departure of Cati- 
line on the previous night. 

5. Quamquam meliore animo tunt, &e« Although they are^ in iact^ 
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bflttar dispond towwds the state than a part of the patrioiaii% still will 
be kept in tbeek by our power.** Hie very gladiatofs»*aee(»diiig to 
CSeero^ are belter aflbeled than some of the nobility. Still no unguarded 

reliance will be placed even upon these, but» in wder to ensure perfect 
aafety, they will, even if employed in the service of the state on this 
occasion, be subjected themselves to strict watching and control. Er- 
nesti thinks tliat the reading should be Quamquam non meliore animo 
suntf the negative being required in his opinion by the presence of 
tamen in the latter clause of the sentence. From the explanation we 
have given, it will clearly appear that the emendation is unnecessary. 
The gladiators were distributed by Cicero thfoujj^ut the municipal 
towns. (Sail. CaL xxz.) 

6. Q, Metellut, Mentioned already in the Sd diapter. Consult 
Historical Index, — Agntm GaSHcamBm Piemmnquis* Consult GeogrOf 
phieal Index. 

7. Aut opprimet hominem, ** Will either crush the man." Homi- 
nem refers to Catiline, and is purposely used, instead of virum, to denote 
contempt. — Prohibehit. *' Will frustrate.** 

8. Reliquis atUem de rebuSf &c. While as regards the determining 
upon, expediting, the perlbnniiig of what remains to be don^ we are 
now going to consult the senate^ whi^ you see is in the act of being 
summoned." Hie senators were seen passing along, at the time^ to their 
place of meeting. 

9. Nunc illos. " Now, as far as concerns those.*' Supply quod ad 
or something equivalent. The eos after monitos has been restored to the 
text by Beck, from several MSS. and editions. It is added in order to 
give greater force to the clause. Consult the remarks of Manutius 
{Epist. Fam, xiii. 28.). It is not inserted in the edition of Emesti, 
and he is quite stkot about it. 

la Atqw€ adeo. Or rather.** Equivalent to tive poHui* Con- 
sult Eniesti, Chv, die. s. Aiqme, 

11. Mouitat eosy &e. I wish themagain and again to be reminded.*' 
Consult note 9. 

12. Solutior. " Too remiss,** t. e. to savour too much of remissness. 
Hoc exspectavit. It has had this in view," i. e. it has been only 

waiting for this. — Erumperet. " Might burst forth into open day." 

13. Quod reliquum eat. As to what remains." — Jam non, &c. I 
can no longer forget,** &o. 

14. Qui je eammoverit, « Who shall make the least stir.** — 
Cujus. On whose part.** — Focfum. ** Any open act.*' — SeniUt. 
•* Shall feel." 

15. Magistratus. Referring to the inferior magistrates, but especi- 
ally to the tribunes. — Fortem senatum. "A resolute senate." — 
Majores nostri. According to Livy (i. SJi. ), the first Roman prison 
was built by Ancus Martius. It was afterwards enlarged by Servius 
Tuliius. Compare Sallust, Cat. c. Iv. 

XIII. 1. Me imo togato^ &e. By me your only leader and com- 
mander arrayed in tlie robe of peace.** When the consuls set out on 
any military expedition, they changed tlieir gowns or togoM fot the robe 
of war, or eagum. This conspiracy, howerery Cicero promises* shall be 

quelled whilst he wears the garb of peace. 

2. Deduxerit. This is undoubtedly the true reading, as given by 
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Schiitz and others, instead of the common lection deduxerint. — It is 
advocated also by Goerenz, ad Cic. Acad. ii. 1. ITie rule appears to be 
as follows : ** When several nouns are employed for the purpose of 
expressing one and the same idea^the verb should be put in tlic singular 
number.** Or, as Ooerens expresses it» ^ Ftmra wbtttmtitm, ad wum 

wnqnthendumiur,** Instances 
of the applicatum of this rule would be more frequent in the ancient 
writers, were it not for the ill-judged corrections of editors. 

3. Significationihus, " Declarations." Equivalent to cminibus, or 
prodigiis. Broukhusius (ad Tibull. ii. 1. 10.) shows that signijtcatio and 
gignijicare are terms borrowed from the language of divination, and 
peculiar to the haruspicest &c. Compare tlie words of Cicero (de 
Harusp. Besp, ch. xii. ) : Quod igitur ex aliquo .... monstro signijicatum 
etwereauu, i^c, and those of Ovid {Met zv. 576.) : ** Quidriln signifiaiU 
inpidanHa eotuuHi €xia,** 

4k Ab extemo hoste. The common reading is ecferot. We have given 
externa with Emesli* who remarfca^ Hostis exterus nemo dixitf at 
nationes exterm, regna cxtera, rede dicuntur,'* — The allusion in extemo 
hoste appears to be particularly to Mithridates. 

5. Prctsentes. " As present deities.*' — Suo numine, '* By their 
express interposition.** 

6. Quos. Equivalent to Bt ho$» And these.** — Omnibue hosHum 
copiis, &c Now that an/* &e. — A nefarh ecelere* ** From the exe- 
crable wickedness.'* 
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1. M. TuLLii CicERONis, &c. "Third Oration of Marcus Tullius 
Cicero against Lucius Catiline, delivered before the Iloinan people." — 
Catiline having joined the army of Manlius, the conspirators who re> 
mained at Rome^ oonsisting of Lentnliis, then pnetor, Cethegus, and 
others, prepared to eieciite 3ie imtructions wfaidi had been given fheuu 
It happened that the Allobroges, a Gallie nationi had some envoys, at 
this period, in the capital, sent thither to complain o^ and obtain re- 
dress for, injuries inflicted by Roman commanders. Lentulus tampered 
with these ambassadors, and solicited them to join the conspiracy, but 
they revealed to Q. Fabius Sanga the overtures which had been made 
to thera. The letters written to the senate and people of the Alio- 
broges, and to Catiline himself, by the conspirators^ were, by a subee* 
quent arrangement of Gioero's, inleioepted, and the writers apprehended. 
They were afterwards oonftonted with the GaDie delegation befine the 
senate^ and conunitted to safe custody. 

Cicero then assembled the Roman people, and, in the following 
oration, apprises them of the occurrences which had taken place during 
the twenty-four days that had intervened since the delivery of his last 
speech, particularly those of the last day and night. He invites them to 
join in celebrating a thanksgiving which had been decreed by the 
senate to his honour, for the preservation of his country, and con- 
gratulates them on their eaeape from so dhre a calamity as had nearly 
befallen them. 

I. 2. Bona, fortitnas. ** Your property, your fortunes." By btma are 
here meant possessions, by fortuna; personal property. 

3. Hoc domiciliumy &c. " This dwelling-place of a most illustrious 
empire.'* Compare the language of Nepos (Attic, iii.) : ** Qnod in ea 
potissimum urhe natus estt in qua domicilium orhis terrarum esset imperii. " 

4. Hodiemo dU. On the dnr when this oration was deUvered, the 
disdosures of the Allobroges had been made in the Roman senate, and 
the conspirators implicated by them eonsigned to custody. 

5. <t, &c. Et is here more of an inceptive than a connective 
particle. Compare Terence {Phorm. i. S. 19.) and the remark of Do* 
natus {ad loc.) : ** Et modo non connexiva, sed inceptiva pariintia est.** 

6. lUustres. «♦ Memorable." — SaltUi$ laUitia* *< The joy attendant 
upon deliverance." 
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7. Sinesensu. WiOiOttt cOjlUBUWUBlftM." — Qh» vokiptaU. With 

positive pleasure." 

8. Ilium. After the words iirbem condidit, the common text has 
Romtdum inserted, which we have thrown out as a mere gloss. It is 
not found in several of the best jVISS., and is rejected by Manutius and 
Gnevius. 

9. Benevole$iiia Jhmaqw. By our gratdbl feeUngs, and the voice 
of tradition,'* L c; our grateful fi»efiithers deified him, and we thdr de- 

soendants, equally grateful, have confirmed the voice of tiafUtioD. 

10. h. Alluding to himself. — We have a double comparison : one 
between the days on which we are born, and those on which we are 
preserved from danger ; and the other between Homulus, the founder 
of Rome, and Cicero its preserver. 

11. TemplUf ddubris, Its temples, its shrines.'* Templwn is pro- 
perly the whole edifice ; ddkbnim, llie place where the statue is erei^ed. 
Compare the words of Noltenius {Lex. Aniibagh. voL L p. SOU); 
Ddiintm pnprie est mdicvla, im qua ttat dei cujusdam mmmlaenm. Ttm" 
pbm fwro est cBdificium Deo saeratum, Ita dMrrum est parvtm tempktm^ 
vel pars teinpU: ut Capitolium fuit templum in quo tria ddubra OOmnmni 
pariete claudebantur, Jovis, Junonis, et Minervcc.''* 

12. QucB quoniam. Sec. ** And since these things have been made 
maniil'st, laid open to view, fully ascertained, in the senate, through 
my means, I will now proceed, Romans, to unfold them briefly to you." 
The expressions, tSatslrafa, pcUefacta, comperta naU, fi>rm what is called 
an inverted gradation ; fi>r Cicoro first ascertained the deadly designs of 
the ooaq»irators, then kid them open- to the view of the senate^ and by 
tills means rradered them perfectly apparent and clear. 

13. Quam manifesta. " How palpable." — Investigata et compnhomi 
tint, " They liave been tracked out and completely detected." 

14. Ex actis. ** From what has been done," i. e. on the part of the 
senate, as about to be related by me. Considerable doubt exists with 
regard to the true reading here. The MSS. vary, some giving et ex- ' 
wpedaiu in place of ex actU, We have adopted the latter, however, 
with all the early editions^ and as approved of and received by fimesti^ 
Weiske also regards ex aetie as the true lection, but he alters the puiio» 
tuation, placing a comma after octtf, and removing the one before er, so 
that ignoratis ex actis will be joined in construction, *' you, who have 
not the means of ascertaining the iapts, by reference to the senate's 
recorded proceedings." 

15. Vt» *' Ever since." Twenty- four days had elapsed since 
CstOine's departure. 

IL 1. Cum ^fieiAanu « When I was seeking to drive out." The 
aCiident will note the force of the imperfect (See Orat II, in Cat. ch. 
vi. note 12.) — Hujus verbi invidiam, ** The oidiiun attendant upon this 
word," i. e. the odium into which I may fall with some, for openly avow^ 
ing that I wished " to drive him out " from Rome. 

2. lUa. Understand invidia, and render the clause as follows: 
Since that other is the more to be dreaded by me, because he has gone 

fiurtfa afive^** t. e. since I deserve more censure, I am afraid, for not 
liaving arrested and punished Catiline on the spot. 

3. ExturmimirL ** To be expelled from Rome.*" More literally, 
from our borders." Compare* as regards the meaning of this verb, 
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xiii. 1.: Hunc ex Jintbtu hwnancB nature exigrminandum putog** 
and N* JD. i. SS. : ^ Protofforas • • • • • AthtnUnnum ju$tu wfhe atque 
agro exttmdnaha etC" 

4t M 9go, The common text has Atque ego, whicli we have changed 
to at egOf as required by the sense, and as found in one of his MSS. by 
Gra?viiis. Ernesti also considers at ego preferable, though he retains the 
common reading, — Ut vidi. *' When I saw.'* 

5. Quid agerent, quid moUrentur. " What they were doing, what 
they were planning. 

6. Rem ita compre/ienderem, " I might get possession of the whole 
alfiiir 80 dearly.*' 

7. Ut eomperL ** When I aseertained.** — He reoeived his inlbrni- 
ation from Fabius Sanga, to whom the ambanadors of the Allobrog^ 
had communicated it. — Legatot AUohrogwm. It appears from Sallust 
(Cat. xl.) that these ambassadors had come to Rome to complain of 
the oppression and exactions of their governors, which had brought 
upon them a heavy burden of debt.— 'As regards the Allobroges, con- 
sult Geographical Index, 

8. Belli Transalpini. Of a war beyond the Alps," t. c. in Trana- 
alpbe or Farther GauL The country whicb was afterwards tlie aoene 
of JuUus Cnnr^s operations. — Ei iumidtlu GaBid, <* And also of a 
Gallic tumult,** t. e. in Cisalpine Gaul, or Gaul lying to the soutii of 
the Alps. — The Romans meant by tumuUus any sudden and dangerous 
war, when the enemy were near at hand, and the safety of the capital at 
stake. Strictly speaking, this involved only two cases, a war in Italy, 
or one with the Gauls, their immediate neighbours. Compare Phil. 
viii. I. : ** Majores nostri tumultum ItaHcum, quod erat domesticus, tunndtum 
GaUicwn, quod erat Italia finitimus, prcUerea ntdlum tumtdtum nonun- 
abimL** A tumult was regaiided of a fiir more toeatening diaraeterduui 
a war, and, therefore, when one oeeurred, no excuses from serving were 
allowed to be yalid. 

9. A, P. I^ntido. He employed as his agent, in sounding the Allo- 
broges, one P. Umbrenus before he met them in person* (Sail. Cat, 
xlviii. ) 

10. Eode?nque itinere. Tlie ambassadors intended to return home 
through Ktruria, and of course would meet with Catiline, who was with 
Manilas near Fesulse. ( Orat. L in Cat, ch. ii. ) 

11. Cum UUrU maiiidatUqfue, Witii letteis and instructuma.**— 
VvUwrHum. Sallust ( Cat xliy. ) calls him P. Vultureius, and makes him 
to have been an inhabitant of Crotona. 

12. Optabam, Ernesti thinks optctram preferable. But optaham 
must be retained, as it expresses the action going on at the time specified* 
** I was accustomed to hope." 

13. L, Flaccum, et C. Pomtinum. Consult Historical Index. 

14. Qui omnia, &c. " Inasmuch as they entertained every noble and 
exalted sentiment respecting their country." The relative pronoun is 
joined to the subjunctive mood, when the relativa clause ifTprrnnw the 
reason, or cause, of the action, state, or event. 

15. Cum advesperaieereL When it was beginning to draw towards 
evening.** This is not an impersonal verb, but a verb used imperson- 
ally. The nominative, in fact, is dies, which is understood. Compare 
Tacitus (^Hift, ii. 49. 3.) ; « VeipenuenUe die, ntim hauttu geUdat aqum 
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wedamif** and Corndios NepoB (ivL S. 5.) : vefperoieenla cotUh 

J%ebaB poumi pervenin,^ 

16. Pontem Mvlvium, Now Ponte Molkt one of the bridges over the 
Tiber, about three miles from Rome. It was built by M. iEmilius 
Scaurus, from a corruption of whose nomen (^".milius) the apj>ellation of 
Mulvius is thought to liave originated. At this bridge commenced the 
Via Flaminioy which ied from Rome to Ariminum. Compare Aurel. 
Vict, de Vir, IlL c. Ixxii., and Amtzenius ad loc, 

17. BipartUo, The eommon text has hipofHH, which is tioC a Ladn 
wordy although HparHH is inadvertently admitted into some dictionaries. 

18. Exprmfietura Reatina, " From the praefecture of Reate.** iV<B- 
fectuTCR were those cities and territories in the Roman jurisdiction, which 
had neither maf^istrates nor laws of their own, but were governed by a 
Roman pra?tor, or, in his stead, by a prtpft^ctus. Tiiey did not enjoy 
the rights either of free towns or colonies, but differed little from the 
form of provinces, llieir private rights depended on the edicts of thfe 
praetor or prsefdbt, and their public rights on the senate, who imposed on 
them taxes and service in war at pleasure* Some prcefeetmrm^ however^ 
po s scs B o d greater privileges tiian others. Towns were commonly reduced 
to this form, whidi had been ungrateftil to the Romans, as for example 
Capua, after the second Punic war. — With regard to Reate, connik 

Oenqrnphical Index. 

19. Tertia fere vigila exacta. "Nearly at the close of the third 
watch," i. e. near three o'clock in the morning. The* Romans divided 
the night into four watches of three hours each, commencing at six 
o'clock in the evening. The third watch, therefore^ would be from 
twelve to three. 

90. Magmo eomHaiM. «<With a large retinue.** We have r^ected 
twn with Emesti and others. Matthia?, however, adduces, in its support, 
pro MiL X. 28« Compare I>rakenboroh, ad liv. L 14. 7. 

III. 1. Interventu. "On tlte intervention." — Jntegris sirpiis. 
" With the seals unbroken." Letters, among the Romans, were tied 
round with a string, the knot of which was sealed. The seal was ge- 
nerally a head of the letter^ writer, or of some one of his ancestors, im- 
pressed on wax or challc Hence the phrases for to open a letter," are 
MCNlere Umtmt vinmAtm tohertf tpittobMm 9ohert, 

2. Tpsi. ** The persons themselves composing it," t. e, the retinue^ 
including of course the ambassadors thcmoselves who had been thus 
escorted. 

3. Cum jam dilucesceret. " When it was now beginning to be dawn." 
Compare chap. ii. note 15. and Palairet (^Latin Ellipses, p. 60. ed. 
Barker). 

4. Improbunmtm maekiiuaorem. ** Hut most infinnous contriver." 
— Cimbnm GMnnm. Consult Huiorieal Jndtx, 

5. lAnhAu, He was then pnetor, and a man of slotfafiil and luxu- 
. rious habits. Consult Historical Index, 

6. Credo quod UUrU damiisy &c. « I suppose, because he had been 
up late the previous night, contrary to his usual custom, for the purpose 
of giving the letters," t. e. for the purpose of making out and delivering 
the despatches. Literally, " in giving the letters." By proxima nocte 
is meant the night wiiich had just gone by, and on the morning after 
which the arrest took place. 
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7. PrtBter consuettidtnem, Cicero speaks, in the seventh chapter oC 
this oration, of the somnum Lentuli, "the drowsiness of Lentulus." 

8. Deferri. The common text has referrif which is erroneous. There 
was no formal rel'eroiice, but the letters were merely to be laid before the 
senate* Their opinion respecting them would be asked in a subsequent 
stage of the piooeedings. 

9. Si nihil ettiUmmitm, Undmluid iii t9S£s^ feferring to the letteii. 
Tantus iumuliui. ** So gfeet alarm." — Negavi me esse fiu t mr m m f &c 

With faeturum supply ita, « I declared that I would not act m such a 
way as not to lay,*' 1. «. I OKpfcwcd my film detennination of lay« 
ing, &c. 

10. Qua' erant ad me delata. *< Which had been communicated to 
me." — Reperta tion essent, "Had not been found in the letters.'* 
— Nimiam (HUgeniiam, " That any excess of vigilance/' «. e. the blame 
of having been over vigilaiit. 

11. Coegi, The senate iras convened on this ooeasion in the temple 
of Concord. (Sail. Cat. xlvi.) This building was situate on the lower 
dope (tn radteHnu) of the Capitoline hill, overlooking the forum, and 
was a place of great security from its natural situation. The EqttiteSf 
moreover, stood guard around it. This temple of Concord had been 
erected by the consul Opimiu% after the death of Caius Gracchus. (Plut. 
C. Gracch. xvii.) 

12. Si quid telorum es$et, ** Whatever weapons might be there," i. e. 
ndght be found thcve on searching the boOding. 

IV. 1. Fidem ei puhUcam dedi, ** I pledged unto him the public 
faith for his safety/* t. e. I assured him of impunity in the name of the 
senate and the people Ea qu/s sciret. " All that he knew." 

2. Recreasset. Gruter and some other early editors prefer recepisset, 
which occurs in one of the MSS. of Murctus. The present reading, 
however, is more forcible. Recreare w is " to regain courage," recipere 
fls merely " to recover one's self. '* • 

3. Meuidata et Uierai, A veibal message and a letter/* 

4k, UierHur, « Should avail bimsel£** As regards the eircumstanee 
here mentioned, compare the language of Sallust ( Cat xliv.) : Ad hoc 
mandata verbis dat : Quum ab §mutim ktuUtjudieaiHB tiU quo cOHatUo ssr- 
viiia reputiiet 9 in tmbe paraia €tm qnm jnsimi ; iie eundeiur ^pM pfopim 
ticcedere. " 

5. Id autem. Supply faceret. — Omnibus ex parlibus. According to 
Sallust, {Cat, xliii.) the city was to be fired in twelve different quarters 
at the same time. Plutarch, however, ( VU. Cic. xviii.) states, that the 
conspirators had divided Bome into a hundred parts» and selected the 
same number of men, to each of whom was allotted his quarter to be set 
on fire. Others vreie to tnteroept the irater and kill all that went to 
seek it. 

6. Prasio esset iUe. " He might be near at hand.*' Referring to 
Catiline. — Qui et fugientes exciperet. " Both to intercept those who 
fled," from the city. Excipere is here borrowed from the movements 
of the cliase, and is beautiiUlly figurative. Compare the Greek ixU- 

7. Jnffwandnm, This was in writing, and had die seals and sig- 
natures of the leadhoig conspimtors annexed. (SalL Oat iMt.) 

8. Z, CSosno. Competitor with Cicero in the oonaukh^ » As 
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rtgards the proper names mentioned in this sentence^ consult NistorictU 
index, 

9. iWssfres tibi copuM, &e. Tlut foot-fi)roes would not be waatiiig 
to them/* t. «. that the^ would be joined, when they had crdased the Alps, 

by a sufficient number of inftntry. 

10. Sihi conjimuuse, &c. <* Had assured them, tlmt in accordance 
with the Sibylline predictions, and the answers of the diviners, he was 
that third member of the Cornelian line, unto wliom it was fated for the 
sovereignty of tliis city and the whole empire to come." The Sibylline 
prediction alluded to was as follows, that " C C C would reign at Rome." 
These three eapitals were thought to denote three Cor nelii. As regards 
the S&ylline oraelesy consult Mtiorieal Indeg, a. Sib^ — > The karu^ 
qticM eiamtned the entraila of the irietimSf nid fiom the appearanee of 
tfiese, as well as from the flame^ 8moiBe» and other circumstances, pre* 
tended to draw omens of what was to happen. Roman difination was 
of Etrurian origin. 

1 1. Tertium ilium Comelium. The pronoun ilium has here the force 
of the Greek article. — The full name of Lentulus was Publius Cor- 
nelius Lentulus Sura. By his nornen therefore he belonged to the ^ens 
CormeUOf the Cornelian line, clan, or house. — ■ There appears to have 
been no affinity between the different members of a Roroao house <»r 
gent. It bore this latter name only from its union. The Ccwnelii, 
as a ffemtf had common religious rites ; but we are not» on that ac- 
count, to assume that an original kindred existed between, ibr esample» 
the Scipios and the Syllas. The analogy of the Athenian constitution 
confirms this opinion. (Consult Niebuhr» £on. HisL toL L p, 310. 
seqq.) 

12. Cinnam ante se et Sulktm fuisse. Both Cinna and Sylla were 
CorneliL Consult HiHorieai Index, and compare the words of Plutarch 

Cie, zvii.) : ilfxaffxinuq §Tfeu n^'Feofxn rfsXf rvfLvmq, SvK^fiih^ht 
afagXw f i i i A itt rd Yff^, KiWv rt Kal ZuXXm, rflrm U XmwS Kifn%/« lits^»« 

Consult also SmM{CaL xlvii.). 

13. Fatalem esse, ** Was fated." Compare Tibullus (i. 3. 53.): 
*« Quod si fatales jam nunc exphmmuB oanoi." — Qui euet, Since it was." 
Compare chap. ii. note 14. 

1 4. Post virginum absolutionem. The names of the two Vestal virgins 
here alluded to were Marcia and Licinia. They were accused of having 
vidated liie Yow by wMch the members cf this mder were hound to per^ 
petnal chastity; which in the case of Veslala was called tacsilKi^ or un» 
hallowed interocwrse. The whole matter is clearly set forth in the 
following comment of Asconius on the oration for Mik^ (c. zii. § 32.) 
which Weiske first adduced in illustration of this passage : 06 severi- 
tateni (quam Cassius in judicio ostenderat) quo tempore Sex. PerduccBUS, 
tribunus plebts, criminatus est L. Mttelluni, pontijicem Tnaximum, toiumqiu! 
collegium pontijicum male judicasse de incestu virginum vestaliufOf quod 
unam modo yEmiliam damnaverat, ahsolvemt autem duos, Marciam ei 
Ukmkun, poptdm kmm Catniimvtami^q^dtikdtmtirgi^^ 
itqaeeiuimifneiUaiei jaraMa con^aants oliaf, SMMita> irf mtl^^ 
oi^psrliBis tistts, damnatU." 

15. Post Capitdlii auUm inmmkntem. The burning of the capitol 
here alluded to, took place a. u. c. 670, in the consulship of L. Scipio 
and C. Norbanus. The building had stood 415 years. ( Sigon. Fast. 
Cans, p. 438. ed. Ozon.) The conflagration was owing to the care- 
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lessncfls of the keepers, and was toiiposad to portend aome gMt evIL 
The tLoaun capitol was burnt three several tiroes. First, a. u. c. 670, 
when it was rebuilt by Sylla, and dedicated by Catulas (a. u. c. 675). 
A second time, a. d. 70, by the soldiers of \'itelliiis, when it was rebuilt 
by Ves])asian ; and a third time, at the death of the latter. It was 
restored by Domitian, his son, with greater magnificence than ever. 

16. Saiurnalibut. During the Saturnalia. " The Saturnalia, or 
ftttival of Satunif was the most oelebrited in tiie Roman Calendar. 
It took place in the month of Deeember, beginning on the 17th and 
lasting for several days. At first it was for one day, afterwards for three, 
(which was the case in Cicero's time), and by the order of Caligula for 
five days. During its continuance, all orders were devoted to mirth and 
feasting, friends sent presents to one another, and the slaves were enter- 
tained, and even waited upon by their masters. All this was done in 
commemoration, and as emblematic, of the golden age, when men were 
perfectly equal, and no slavery as yet existed. The licence allowed at 
this ftttifal lecnied to the eonspirators toaflbtd a finrourable opportunity 
Ibr ezeeuting tfadr murderous design. 

17. Videri. The construction is here slightly changed, which is not 
unusual in Cicero. Compare Orat, IV. in Cat. ch. iii. Some editions 
have videreiwrt to which Emesti inclines. But the emendation is 
unnecessary. 

V. }. Ne longum sit. «« Not to be tedious." — Tabellas. <* The 
letters." The term tabella refers to the peculiar form and nature of 
these letters, they being written on ^tiblels** coveted with wuc Com* 
pare chap, iii note 1. 

2. Signum, His seal.** — Cognovit ^ He acknowledged it to be 
his." — Not Umwi^ ineidmuB, ** We cut the string." Compare diap. iii» 
note I. 

3. Qu<B eorum legatis confirmasset. ** What he had assured their 
ambassadors he would." — MectjnsurU. ** Had taken upon themselves 
to promise." 

4. Tamen. We have recalled this particle with Beck, Doring, and 
Sdiiits, as required by the context It is omitted by Emesti. 

5. Bimmmi firrammUmtm ttmiumtm, Fond of good arms.** Ftnro^ 
NMalmit is properly any instrument of iroii, a rod, tcwl, &c Hie use of 
the term, on this occasion, by Ceth^us, may have been intended as a 
species of witticism, paltry enough it must be confessed, for the purpose 
of liiding his agitation and assuming an air of composure. 

6. Recitntis Uteris, See. " Wlien the letter had been read, dispirited 
and confounded, convicted by the force of conscience, became all of a 
sudden silent." 

7. Cognovit tigmm ei mamm numu Adtnowledged his seal and 
hand-writing."— TabeUm. ** His letter.**— SMeitHam. ** Purport" 
— C(mfi$nu uL He confessed that it was his.** 

8. Cognosceretne gignum ? ** Whether he knew the seal ? " — Amnuit. 
He made a sign with his head in the affirmative.*' — Est eera. *< It 

is, indeed." Fero is here equivalent to sane, or profecto. 

9. Clarissimi viri. The grandfather of Lentulus, here alluded to, 
had been princeps senafus in his day, and had also received a wound, 
while combating on the side of the patricians against the followers of 
Caius Gracchus. 
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10. Unice. Dearly," t. e. as the one sole object of all his affections. 
'—Etiam mvUu '* Even though mute." 

11. IdgtaUwr eadem roHomif fte. <*The letter itself^ which was 
addreiaed to the aenate and people of the Allobroge^ and of the lame 
tenor with the other two, is then read." 

18. Negavit ** Declined the offer." Equivalent to negnvit se usurum 
eise facta sibi dicendi potesiate. — Surrexif. All who addressed the 
aenate had to rise, unless they mezely expressed their assent to a speaker 
who had preceded them. 

13. Quid sibi esset cum «*. " What he ever had to do with them.*' 
« Qui cum Uli, &c. *' And when they had told him briefly and firmly 
in reply.**— Ar ^iMM. Namelyy Umbrenua. (Sail. God. zl.) 

14. NikiifiM nam^t fto. ** Whether he had never spoken with them 
oonoeming the Sibylline predictions." Compare chap. iv. note 10. 

15. Scehre demens. *^ Deprived of all judgment by a sense of guilt." 
Amentia denotes the total and continued absoice of reason; dementia the 
want of judgment on particular occasions. 

16. Ita. *' To such a degree." — Inyeuium illud, Sec. That ability 
of his, and that experience in public speaking for which he was always 
distinguished." Cicero (Brut, Ixiv.) ranks Lentulus among the equals 
of Hortensius; and on another occasion (iUd kvL), says of him: 
^ Neqfie nwlto eeeue P. Lentubu, eujue et exeogUemiH et hquemiU tardUatem 
te^lbai farnuB dignitas, corjwris motus plenue artis et venustatis, ttoeii et 
amavUas et magnitudo. Sic in hoc nihil praUer actionem fuit*** 

1 7. Propter vim sceleris, &c. ** From the force of openly (ktected 
guilt.'* Manifesti atque deprehensi, by hendiadys for manifesto dq^rehensi, 
— - Impudentia. ** That effrontery.** 

18. Vehementissime perturbatus, ** Though very violently agitated." 
As if quamvis were expressed ; and hence the presence of tamen, « still," 
In the saeeeedmg clause. 

19. MroHt avtem, &e. ** Now it was written without any name^ but 
to the following purport." Tlie terms in this letter do not exactly agree 
with Sallust (CaL zliv.). The one in the text probably is the more 
correct transcript. 

20. Quern in locum sis progressus. <* Into what a situation you have 
advanced," i. e. what a step you have taken ; how far, hy goin^^ to the 
camp of Manlius, you have declared your real intentions. Sallust, in 
citing this same letter, has in quanta catamitate sis, ** in how dangerous 
a situation you are^** 

SI. Etiam infimonoL, Even of the lowest*' Meaning the slaves. 
Sallust has, anxilium petas ab omnibus etiam ah injimis.** 

22. Insimulabatit. Alleged against him." Donatus (ad Terent. 
Phorm. ii. 3. I'i. ) makes this verb have the meaning of to frame a 
charge against another, whether it be true or false. Thus, '* Insimulare 
est crimen ingerere. Insimulatio est et falsi et veri criminis incusatio,'' 
So also Festus: " Insimulare, crimen in cUiquem confugere,^* 

23. Own iBa, &c Although the fiiUowing appeared to be most 
manifest indications and proofk of guilt.*' — Tmn tmilto, &c. Still 
these seemed fiur more convincing, their cbanghig oolouTy the expression 
of their eyes, their look, their silence.'* 

24. Sic enim obstupuerant, *' For so astounded were they." — Sic 
fitrtim nonnumquamf &cw « They £rom time to time exchanged such 
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stolen glances with each other, as to appear no longer to be infiimied 
against by others, but to be infonning agfunst themselves.** 

VI. 1. Expositis atque editis. Being unfolded and made known." 
Expositia is here used for explicatis, 

S. De timma repiMica, ** For the safety of the rqmblie at large.** 
Smmmt is elegantly joined to nouns finr the purpose of denoting that on 
which the whole thing indicated by the latter depends. Thus, 
retpubHca is the public safety and every thing on which it depends. 
Compare Orctf* /. in Cat. ch. v. : *' Summa sahs periditaimr," 

3. A prtncipihus. " Of the loading men." The princeps senattis W8s 
always asked liis oj)inion first, unless consuls elect were present, who had 
on such occasions tlie preference. After these had expressed their 
sentiments, the cansulares^ or men of consular rank, were asked, and 
after them the other senators, according to the offices they had filled, 
or were then filling. Sometimes, with the exception of the prineqpt 
mutiuSf and the consuls elect, no regular order was observed* The 
principeSf on the present oeottion, were they wtto bad the right of 
expressing their opinion first, and who in that sense might be called 
leading men. 

4. Acerrimcc ac fortissinice sententiiB. ** Opinions full of spirit and 
firmness." — Sine ulln varictnte. Without a dissenting voice." Literally, 
** without any diversity of sentiment." , 

5. Perteriptnau ^ Written out," or engrossed. The decrees of the 
senate were written, or, more correctly speaking, engraved on tablets of 
liraas. So that penfsriptmm is here in fiust equivalent to ten indmm, 

6. Mihi gratuBt &C. Thanks are rendered me in the fuOest tmos." 
— Quoct wnm opera^ Sec, Because I fi>und in them vigorous aid 
faithful co-operation." 

7. Tiro forti. Hoferring to C. Antonius, his colleague in the consul- 
ship, who had been on friendly terms with Catiline, hut was drawn over 
by Cicero to the cause of the republic. Consult Historical Index. 

8. A iuit €t reipublim eonsiHis, From his own and the counsels of 
the republic** Antonius is here praised for not having aided his fimner 
firiendst the conspirators, with his private advice, and for not having im- 
parted to them any of Uie measures secretly taken faj his colleague and 
the senate for the suppression of the conspiracy* — Ernest! makes a 
difficulty about the meaning of reijwSfiea etrntUUi, which we trust our 
explanation has removed. 

9. Cum se pratura abdicasxct. " After he had abdicated the pr«etor- 
ship." No person at Rome could be punished while holding any office, 
Tlus seems to have arisen from the sacred character imparted, in a 
greater or less degree, to all stations of magistracy, by the auspiees 
having been taken, and the pleasure of the ^ids as it were consiAled, 
bdbre they were conferred. Hence the persons of magistrates were 
deemed sacred, and they could not be given into custody until they had 
laid down their office and become private individuals. 

10. In custodianu Not to prison, but into what was called lihera 
custodia. This was resorted to in the case of individuals of rank when 
accused of any crime. They were either, as in the present instance, 
givm over to the care of distinguished persons, who thus became 
respon^hle ibr their iqppcanmce when it was required, or else were de- 
tained in the dwellings of the magistrates. Consult Ltpsius, ad Taeit. 
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Ann. vi. 2f., and compare Salliist (Cat. xlvii.). The writer last re- 
ferred to gives us the names of the individuals into whose hands the 
conspirators were delivered. 

11. Procurationem. ** The task." Casslus and the persons after 
named had probably not been then apprehended. 

12. Ex his tohnir, ** One of the colonists.*' The MSS. and early 
editions read eoloniis for edhnUr, This latter, however, is without any 
doubt the true lection, and is given as such by Aldus, R. Stephens^ 
Emesti, Schiitz, and others. In adopting it, quas, which follows cdbnt'tj^ 
must of course be changed to quos. 

1 3. In hae AUobrogum toUicitaiione. « In thu tampering with the 
Allobroges.'* 

14. Liherthiiim Jinmincm. " A frccdnian." The Uonian writers use 
the term libertinus when designating a freednian generally, but Ubertus 
when they name the master to whom he staB<& in the relation of a 
jfireedman : thus Uberha Ceetaris^ but Uk erat Kbertinug. 

15. Perductos, Purposely used instead of deductos, to convey the 
idea of their being brought to Gabinius for corrupt purpose^ i. e. for 
the ruin of the state. " Inest enim verbo perducere tU)tio neguituBi nam 
meretrices \)crd\ic\ diciintiir.^* (Erncsti, Cfav. CicA 

lf>. Atque en knifate, 8iC. "And thus, Rom<ms, the senate exer- 
cised such lenity, as to think,'* Sec. Atque is here partly intt ii^ive. 

17. Novem hominumt &c. Of these five were put to deatli. (Sail. 
Cat, It. ) — Sanati posse, ** Could be brought back to a sound state.** 

18. SupplieixHo* ** A thanksgiving..''' This took places of course, in 
all the temples. Couches were spread in them for the gods, as if about 
to feast, and their images were taken down from their pedestals, and 
placed upon them around the altars which were loaded with the richest 
dishes. This was called a Lectistcrnium (i. e. lecti sfenirhanfur). The 
author of the decree ordaining a supplicatio in the present instance Avas 
Lr. Cotta. (Cic. Phil. ii. G. — xiv. 8.) 

19. Togatu. " Arrayed in the robe of peace..** A supplicatio had 
never befi»re thu been decreed except for some success in war. — The 
military cloak of the Romans was the sagunti shorty &stened in front by 
a clasp, and of a red colour. 

20. Hoc intersit. Will be found to differ in this.** The use of 
the subjunctive must be here noted, as indicatrve of modesty and as less 
positive than the indicative would iiave been» Compare the Greek form 
of expression, toZto ^la^^ij^oi av. 

21. Atque illud. Compare the language of Ernest! : Est formet 
concludendi loci bene Latina, Sic atque ha?c dicta sunt, et similia.** 

92. Fiwtwn atque transactum est* A form Borrowed either from the 
tecfanicaHties of the law, or from the language of the Roman sacred 
rites. — Whenever two verbs are used, nearly if not precisely similar in 
meaning, they ar^ generally speaking, to be rendered as one verb, with 
an adverb or some other term to strengthen the meaning. Thus, in 
the present instance^ the clause may be translated, was fully attended 
to.^ 

23. Patefactus. Completely exposed,'* t. e, fully detected. — . 
Tamen mayistratii, &c. Cicero commends the wise caution of the 
senate in not punishing an individual while invested with an office of 
mag^tracy. 

24. Uti qua reUgh^ &e. *^ In order that we^ in punishing Publios 

K 
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Lentulus as a mere private individual, might be freed from that reli- 
gious scruple, which however had not prevented Caius Marius from put- 
ting to death Caius Glaucia, concerning whom nothing had been decreed 
by name, while actually invested with the ofHce of praetor." — As 
regards the historical allusions in this passage, consult Index. Tlie ele- 
gant construction of Jion fin rat C. Mario quo mi /tun uccitUrtt, Sec, must 
be noted by the student. Literally, " had found no existence unto C. 
Marius (t. «. in the bosom of C. Marius), so tbat be mjgbt the less on 
that account put to death," &c. 

VII. 1. Captos et coa^furehetuot, '* Arretted and in custody.**-^ 
Existimare dehetis. " You ought to rest assured." — His depidsif, &c. 
•* These dangers that threatened our city being now warricd off.'* 

i?. Quern quidem ego, Sec. " When I wjis endeavouring to drive that 
individual from the city." Queni, coiumenciug a clause^ is here equiva- 
lent to ilium, referring to Catiline. 

3. iSSmisiifiii. " The drowsiness.** Equivalent to tomnoleniiam. 
Lentulus, although a man of parts, was remarkable for his indolent and 
luxurious habits. In principle he was a complete profligate. Consult 

Historical Index. 

4. N( c L. Cassli adipem. " Nor the lazy corpulence of Lucius Cas- 
sius." Adips is literally *'fat." It is here equivalent to corpus obesitute 
et piiKjuttudine Uirduni et stoUdum, conveying the idea of laziness and 
diilness. The English expression, '* fat-headed," (if it be not from the 
French fcitf) is somewhat analogous. 

5. i&. Referring to Catiline. — Sed tamtUtu <' But so long 
only." 

G. Omnimn adUta tem^. He was acquainted vrith the, avenues 
of approach unto all.** — AppeUare, tentare, &c. He was able, he 
dared, to address, sound, tamper with." Heumann suspects audehat of 
being snperfluous here, hut it refers, in fact, to what comes immediately 
after, consdio neque Unoua neque manus dei raf.** 

7. Krat ei co?isiUum, &c. " Pic had a head well fitted for the plan- 
ning of crime, while neither was a tongue nor a hand wanting to it.** 
Lingua refers to CatiUne*s powers of persuasion ; mantis, to his kborious 
perseverance^ and his daring execution of what he had planned. 

8. Jam ad certas res, &e, Nay, too^ he had particular persons 
selected and assigned for the accomplishment of particular objects," 2. c 
each one had his distinct and allotted sphere of action. Certos homines 
in this passage is commonly rendered " trusty adherents," " men on 
whom he could rely," and this is certainly more in accordance with the 
general meaning of cert us ; but tlie presence of certas res in the same 
sentence seems naturally to call for the lueauing we have given. Cicero, 
besides^ elsewhere uses eerius in the same sense, t. e.. for the pronoun qui-- 
dam. Thus (de CSar, Or, c. zri.): ** Mabet cerios nd UttdiasgSf 9u^'*&e», 
and {pro MaredL vL) : Ttudeniktm certorum hominum exHmeaoereJ^ 

9. Nihil erat, quod, &c. " There was nothing in which he biniyjf 
did not engage, lend aid, watch, labour." Ocairra here has the meatt* 
ing of to hasten to lend aid, to arrive seasonably or in time, and rises in 
signification above nhen, which is employed in its primitive sense, " to 
come in contact with," (06, "against," and ire,) "to engage in." Compare 
Plaut. Pom. Prol. 43. : Cic. Fhil, i. 4. &c. as regards the meaning 
here asdgned to eeeiirro. 
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10. Frigns, siiim, &c. Compare the account which Sallust gives of 
Catiline (ch. v. ) : Corpus patiens intdiaj vigilue^ alyoris^ supra tiuam 

11. Tom aerem, ** So keen,** t . e. ao keenkstg^rted in what rcgmrdecl 
'bm own Intevests. Ccmpm the cxptanation of D9riiig : aernu, quod 
aSbi expediai, penpiamtm.'^ ^ Ibm paratum. " So prepaftd,** t. e. pre- 
pared to aet on every emergenej. Pawaius is often pot, as in the pre. 
sent instance, without anything caqprened to which it may directly refinr. 
Compare Gra?vius ad loc. 

12. In jHTtJitis rvhvs. "In a ruinous cause.** I^iterally, " iu the 
midst of ruined affairs." — Domestiiis innidiis. "Secret plotSy" i. e» 
plots at home, or in the city, as opposed to the camp. 

IS. Abu t/fe neHi SatmrnaMa^ ke, ** He would have fixed upon 
fesHTal of Saturn for us»** t. e. Ibr our deetruetion. He would not 
jhave put off so long the day of eieeulion. Conault diap. note 16. 

14. Ntqm commisisgeU Sec. " Nor have allowed his leal) his letter^ 
in a word, manifest proofs of his guilt, to he seized.** 

15. Ocnirri atqve nhsfifi. " I met av.d o!)structed.*' The meaning of 
(Kcvrri is here also, as in a previous passanre, to arrive seasonahly, and in 
time ior action, hut this action is now of an oppiM>iiig character^ as is 
farther denoted by the presence of obstiii, 

VIII. 1. Nvim atque eomiHo. ** By the Tery will and design." Nufw 
is here equivalent to vUtmioif and has a figurative reference to the ex- 
pression of one's asMnt by naddrng the head. Compare the well-known 
passage in Homer (71. L 5S8. 9eqq.), and the verh xarmi^a$, 

2. Conjectvra consequi, " Conjecture." Literally, ** attain to 1^ 
conjecture." — Quod vi.r videtur, &c. "Because the direction of 
nfTairs so important in their character, seems scarcely possil)le to have 
fallen witliin the range of human wisdom." 13y titntarum rrrvin (jvf)t'r- 
vatio he meims the i)iloting of tlie vessel of the state amid the dangers by 
wiiich it had just been surrounded. 

3. ha prtEsenies, In so manifest a way." So much like present 
deities. — Ms tempoHbtu, ** During the present crisis." 

4. Nam, ut iUa omHtam, &c. ** For not to dwell upon the following 
circumstances." Cicero passes over, with only a glight mention, these 
manilestatlons of t!ie will of the gods, in order to dwell with more force 
on the omen afibrded by the erection of the statue. 

5. Vif<ns nocfftrnn tvntpnrcj fee. These were meteoric appearances, 
connected probably with the Aurora Borealis, and resembling burn- 
ing torches, — Ardaremqne cali. " And the blazing of tlie sl<y." The 
phenomena here alluded to by Cicero displayed themselves during his 
consulship, and were regarded as portending the conspiracy of Catiline. 
The orator nikes meiition of them in his poem d$ Qmndtau, a fragment 
of fHiieh has come down to us (de Div, L 11.) : 

QhmT eero Pkabifiae iri§t%9 nwOia bdH, 
Qu<E magnum ad etdmen flarmi&to ardore volahaif 
Pradpites acU partes^ obitusque petisset,'* Sec. 
Compare the account of Dio Cassius (xxxvii. 25.) : Aa^TraJif anxaj 
Toy ovfiavov aTTo tSv ^vTfx^-y ani^eLfxoY. So also Julius Obsequens, (c. cxxii. 
p. 205. seqq. ed. Oudend.), in enumerating the prodigies that made 
their appearance at this period, speaks of a " irabs ardens ah occasu ad 
calum extentOf" which suits very well one of the aspects of the Aurora 
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BofMlk. (GonqMra SaBM. QMMf. iM. vU. 5. and Hardolun «d Fl^ 
H, N, fi. 86«) As regards tka AufOM BonaUs in aneient imm, eon. I 
fttit the work of Ideler ( Meteorologia VtL Orme* et Mom, c z. p. 49«) : 
*« Aurora BotwUm apmd V€Urt» vestigia.^ \ 

G. Vt fulminumjftcfits. ** Not to dwell upon the thunderbolts hurled 
from on lii«^h." Supply omittam. — The allusion is to thunder heard ; 
from a sertne sky, which the ancients alwa^'S regarded as a very special 
omen. Compare Cic. de Die. 1. c. : <— • 

<* Aut cum terribiH permtbtu fitMm tiwia j 

80 Dlo Gtanut (L in alluding to this sama oecaslom vemarks: 
KifotW If mlOfU v«^X«2 Una-cv ; and Julius Obsequens (I. c. ) : « Fu2mtne 
piarmpte decussa. Sereno VargmtUiuM Fifmfdua de coUo ermtimatrnt," 

Compare Horace, Od. i. 34. 5. 

7. i t terrcB moius. So Uio Cassius (1. c. ) remarks, Kal h la-yypx^ 
iTiis-Sr,, and Julius Obse(iuens (1. c.)y Itrrce fmlu Spolttum toittm 
coneussu/Hy et quadam corrutrunt.'* 

8. Canere, « To foretell ; a term borrowed from the language of 
prophecy, and deriYing its uManing in the present i ns t anc e from the 
early custom of predicting in versft 

d. Cotta et Ttrquato cousuUbui, Two years pietiously. 

10. Compbaret ret, The common text has turret in place of ret, but 
this latter reading is adopted !>y Ernesti, Sehiitz, and others. Among 
the objects afterwards enumerated as struck with lightning, towers are 
not named. Neither is any mention made of them in the verses of 
Cicero, where he describes the events of his coiLsulship. There were, 
in fact, no towers in the CapitoL Bottlger also assents to the propriety 
of Ernesti's emendation, (which is sanctioned besides by several MSS.)^ 
in the Ma^eusm fikr 'ojfmtUehtm Sekvkn tmd SekvBehrtr, voL iL p. 2. 

11. De calo, *« With Ughtning.** 

12. Simulacra deorunij &c. Compare Cic. (I.e.) "JET/ divum stmu- 
lacra peremit fu'/ninis ardur." Not only the statue of Jupiter, but the 
images also of other deities were struck on this occasion. Compare 
Dio Cassias : Kcd ayaXfjia, ra. aXXa t£, aal Aic;, Itt; kIcvo; ii^vfxiyov* 

1 J. DepuUa sunt. " Were dislodged from their pedestals." — Statute 
veterum honuHmn, Cicero, iu the verses already alluded to, makes 
mention of the statue of Natta, one of the Pinarii, a priest of Hensules. 

14. £«^i<m €Bra Uquefacta, The brazen tables of the laws were 
melted.'' The lawB were engmten on braaen tablets^ which were kept 

in the Capitol. ' 

15. Quern iriauratum, Sec. A gilded image of whom you remember 
was in the Cai)itol, small of size, and in the act of being suckled, opening 
wide its lips to receive the dugs of the she-wolf." This group was 
thrown down from its base. Conjpare the language of Cicero (1. c.}; — 

*• Uic si/ rest lis erat, liomani nonunit alirix, 
^ Martia, qua parvoa MaworiU atmiue nato» 

Ubenbut graiidU vUnU ran rij^tbat s 
Qua turn emn puerit flammtUo fidminit ictu 
Concidiif atqite amdta pedum vestirjia liquit** 
Tlie term inauratum very probably refers to a statue or image of bronae 
gilt. As regards the mode of representing Romulus and llemus, here ' 
referred to, consult Rasche, I.ex. Jiei Num. (vol. ii. p. 1 .SS(w] S90. ). 
. 16. Ex tota Etruria, The Romans derived all their knowledge of 
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divination from Etriiria. Tliis became, of course, a verv u<>oru] cn«Tine 
of state with the patricians, as it augmented the subservience of the 
multitude to those who claimed the exclusive knowledge of the methods 
by which the gods might be propitiated. Compare Cic. de Div, 
I 41: 

17. Suo fMcmte pMpe fiOOf fte. » Sbovld by thor txpnm intflr- 

position almost bend the firtes themselves." Acoordtng to the pagan 
creed) the decrees of fate were either conditkMial or unconditioiiaL The 
former could be altered and 5;oftened down, the latter could not be 
changed (Virg, .fsn. iii. 76.), but merely delayed or put off for a 
season. (.^//. x. n^'J. and vii. 315.) 

18. r.f/ifi. Public games and scenic cxhlliitions were the usual modes 
of propitiating the gods. Compare Livy, vii. 2. : " Ludi quoque scenici 
uUer aUa eeekiik hres plaemmimL in$iUuli (^mminr/' 

19; Ad pheandmm deim. Most M8S. hive plaeamdoB ibr ptoMmdum, 
asd Efnesti inelines to gite it the prelWeooe. The gcrvnd, however, is 
well defetoded by Beck, and b more direet then the passive participle^ or 
gerandive» would have been. 

20. Mojus. " Larger than the former oae.*> Quod tUUHs. « Which 
you now see erected." 

21. lUustrareiitur. *' Would be brouglit so clearly to light." — Atqtie 
illud, tScc. ** Now the consuls of that year made arrangements to have 
this statue placed in the manner directed." Locare is to bargain," or, 

make arrangements,** to have e tliittg done ; coMdncsrc^ ^ tn contract to 
do m thing." The persons who undeitodk any such tasli or employment 
were called r&dempioret. The verbs MSeijMrt and tedifurs are also em> 
ployed in the sense of condnetrtf especially the latter. 

f?2. Locaverunt. Some MSS. read coUoeavtrunt, but incorreeUy. 
The true lection was first suggested by Gniter, and adopted by Gneviui^ 
whom Ernesti and others follow. 

23. ,*>uj)( riorihus cDnsulih'is. L. Ca?Siir and C. Figulus. — A nobis, 
Refert iug to himself and C. Antonius his colleague in tlie consuUhip. 

IX. 1. 7\xm aversus a veto, ^ So great an enemy to the truth.** An 
expresidon borrowed firom the custom of showing aversion by turning 
away firom an object. — Tom prMep§» ^ So inoonaderate."— Tarn msnls 

ee^Dfmu ** So blind. ** So deprived of all mental vision. 

2. Et en. ** And that too."" The Greek nsn^e is similar in xaL raZrtu^ 
A penUHs etmbmB, This is the reading adopted by Ernesti. Gruter 
recommends per rircs;, which Grrrvnis admits into the toxt. Ernesti is 
very probably correct in sns])L'ctini: tlie words ct en n prrdifis ririhns of 
being a mere gloss, the idea of wliicli was taken from a uefariis vivibu* 
towards the latter part of the sentence. 

\ 3. Ifud vero, &c. Is not the following circumstance, however, so 
manifest in its character as to seem,** &c The repetition of at in this 
sentence is extiemdy inelegant, and was never written so by Cicero. 
Ernesti makes the first «l equivalent in some degrfe to quody but it is 
more Uian probable, as Doring remarks, that some words have foUen out 
between videaittr and the second ut, 

4. Mane per forum, ^q. Tliis of course was all a matter of previous 
arrangements on the part of Cicero, and intended to produce an im- 
pression upon the superstitioijs feelings of the x)opulace. It appears to 
have answered its end admirably. 

K 3 
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5. Eonim indices. The Allobroges and Vulturcius. — In asdetn Con- 
eordia, Thia temple itood la die iminediste Hmxatj nf Uie tbnoKh 
the foot of the dipitoliiie bHL (Bonat <it Mm. Mil lib. u. e. a. 
p. lOS.) 

6. TempKi atque delubris. Consult chap. i. note II. — AiieifM 
mfarios igne$, ^ Destructive and unhallowed 6res." 

7. Qmhus ego, 8cc. Were I to say that it was I who fllinrnifHlly 
resisted tlieni," i. e, who defeated their attempts. 

8. Ille, ille Jupiter rrstitit, " Yon Jupiter, yon Jupiter defeated tlieir 
attempts." Ille denotes the gesture of tiie orator, pointing to the newly 
erected statue. The pronoun UU, in the rest of the sentence, is to be 
rendered by the simple proaoun he^** with an emphasbvestiiig upon it. 

9. H<mc Mentsia oohmfafemgiice tsteqBl. « Have I fomed thM design 
and wish,** t*. e. of exposing to view the ]dans of wicked men. 

10. Jam veroy &e. The true reading of this passage is extremdy 
douhtful. We have inserted susrepta after hostibus, on the suggestion of 
Ernesti, since otherwise soUicitatio will have no verb to which it can be 
referred. With suscepta and credita respectively, we must supply wttn- 
guam csset. Tlie whole may be rendered as follows : " Still farther, too, 
tiiat tampering with the Allobroges would never have been undertaken, 
in the way that it has, by Lentulus, and tiie reat of our domestie foes; a 
secret of so nnich importance would nerer have been ao rashly oonfided 
to strangers and baifaarians ; nor most assuredly would any letters have 
ever been entrusted to their hands ; bad not all judgment been taken 
away by the immortal gods from this so audacious a conspiracy." 

11. Ut homines Galli, Sec. Supply before ut the words anne pufandum 
est, or something equivalent. " Is it to be imagined that Gauls»" &c — - 
Male pacata. ** Hardly brought to subjection.** 

12. Spem imperiif &c. Hie hope of dominion and of the most exten- 
sive aggrandiiement.*' A patrieiU hamhdbMi, Alluding to Lentvlu^ 
Ctethegus, and others of the conspirators. 

13. SuiM iipOnu, **To their own interest.** — Id non, &e. The 
COnunon text has noane . We have given non with Graevius, on MSSL 
authority. — Dicinitus. " By tlie interposition of Heaven." 

1 4. Piyrscrtim qui nos, &c. " Especially since they miglit have over- 
come 11*^, not by fighting, but by remaining silent," ». e. by keeping the 
secret of the conspiracy. Superarent is here equivalent to superare 
potuissent, and the subjunctive mood is required by the peculiar force of 
the relative^ which is here the same as UK. Tbe oooimon text has 
9Vijptran pohunaii, 

X. 1. Ad omnia puhinana. ** At all the shrines.** Tbe primitive 
meaning of this term is a cushion, or pillow, for a couch. It is then 
taken to denote the couch itself ; and finally it signifies, from the oper- 
ation of a peculiar custom among tlie Romans, a temple or shrine of the 
gods. When a thanksgiving was decreed by the senate, what was called 
a Lectisternium took place, couches being spread for the gods, as if about 
to feast, and their statues bong taken down from their pedestals and 
placed upon these couches around the altars, wbieh were loaded with the 
richest dishes. Hence the meaning attached to pMntaria in the test. 
Compare Ernesti, C/iate. Cfo. s. v., and Schiitz, Ind. Lat. s. v. 

2. Crh'hraiote. Boys crowned with garlands, viigins, and matron^ 
moved iu procession through the streets singing hymns in honour of tisB 
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gods. — iStif liiifli. A thanksgiving ofken, as ia £be present instance^ 
lasted for scvend days. 

3. ToffoH, MS tmo toff&t^ &e. Wearing tog% with me ahme^ 
likewise wearing it> fiir your leader and eonnnander/* Mofe freely, 

arrayed in the gown of peace, with me alone^ similarly jnrayed, for 
your leader," &c. Consult chap. vi. note 19. 

4. L. Sulla P. Sulpicittm oppressit. When Sylla had set out to 
join the legions which he had levied in Italy for the Mithridatic war, 
1*. Sulpicius, a trihune of the commons, and a violent partisan of Marius's, 
Strove to have Sylia's command abrogated and Marius appointed in his 
stead. Sylla, in eonsequeiiee of thifl^ returned with his troops to Rome^ 
put to deeHi Salpieiiit» and drove Ifatius into eiile^ (Flor. iii. Sl« — 
Veil. Pat. ii. 18, 19.) 

5. Oastodm hujus ttrbts, « Tlie preserver of the same.** Alluding to 
his victories over the Cimbri and Teu tones. 

6. Cn, Octavius, Octavius, a partisan of Sylla*s when consul, drove 
out Cinna his colleague, because he would not allow certain laws to 
be passed. The latter having collected an armed force, returned along 
with Marius to Rome, and the scenes of slaughter were renewed. 

7. Osmlt Ale /oms. The fonitn» where die contending faeUons had 
met in conflict, and muidi Uood had been spilL — AedamiMf. This 
verb has here two meiniiq^ one for acervis corparum ('* was filled^), and 
another for sof^nlpie deium (^flowed**). Grammarians call this con- 
stracdon a zeugma. 

8. (Jlarisshnis inris. Referring to Q. Catulus, Sc<Tvola, and the 
orators Crassus, Antonius, and C. Caesar. Consult llistorkal Index. 

9. Quanta deminutione civium. If we may credit so declamatory a 
writer as Florus (iii. 21. 24.), the number slain on this occasion ex- 
ceeded seventy thousand. 

lOl M, Lqfiehu. LepidttS «nd his colleague Catulus had at first a 
warm contest about the interment of Sylla, the Ibrmer endeavouring to 
prevent his being buried in the Campus Martius. Afterwardsi placing 
himself at the head of the Marian faction, he strove to procure the abo- 
lition of all Sylla*s public acts, and was driven out in consequence by 
Catulus, after the two parties had come into open and violent collision. 

11. Atque ill(c dissensiones, &c. W'c have adopted, with Matthias, the 
emendation proposed by Ernesti, throwing out the words erant A«- 

jmmBdi befixre Qtikiieaf where they appear in the common text, intro- 
ducing a parenthesis from nam UK to vchiertmt, and making atque iOm 
iame» a repedtion from the fint clause. Tomra, in such constructions, 
after a paienthesisy has die fbiee oiinqiiam, or iffiiur. Consult Emestit 
Clav. Cic. 8. V. 

12. Partinerent. Tlic subjunctive is here employed after the relative, 
as stating, not an assertion of Cicero*s, but of the individual actors them- 
selves, as it had come down to his times. Hence qu(e pertinercnt may 
be renda*ed, ** which tended as was alleged-" After this comes the 
deeliMton of the orator himsdf^ based upon thk allegation, when the 
indicadve Is employed. 

13. iSu « The actors in those scenes.** — Et8€pnneipa. « To be the 
leading men.** — Hone wrbtm conflagrare. « That this city should be 
wrapt in flames." — Fhrere, <* Should rule." This meaning is derived 
from the intermediate one of excelling, which fioreo often has in Cicero 
and other writers* 

k4 
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14. Quoi&ivit. " Had in view.'" — Vt non reconcIUatione concordiccy 
^c. " That they were teniiinatcd, not by the reconciliation which con- 
cord is wont to bring with it, but by tlie massacre of citizens,** i. c. not 
by reconciliation and conmrd^ bui by the loas of nuuijr Uvea. — ^ CSoeio's 
meaniog^ as it is carried out in .the.sueeeediiig dauaa, is tbiat that •die 
evil dissensions enumerated by bim» though tliey had in view merely a 
change of a£BurB» wece nevertheless only terminated after much blood- 
shed; whereas the ooospiraoy of Catiline, which aimed at the total 
subversion of the government, and the destruction of all, had been, 
brought to an end by him without the loss of .any lives ouXhe.part of his 
fellow-citizens. 

15. Nulla barhari<u ** No barbarian land." Barhaiia means any. 
territory inhabited by barbarians. The Romans employed the term' in* 
general to denote any country except Greece and Italy. . Co m p we Cie. 
((tfe JVji. ii. 25.): Aqmwo»9tihim Cht^tda^t SkiE^ 

haria commatHs esl.? 

16. Cum sua gente. " Willi its own race.** 

1 7. Fiilt constituta, Was kid down.** — SabKk urie. *^ In case the 

city were Scde." 

18. Td/Uuiu civium, See. " That only so many citizens would sur- 
vive, as uiany as should remain after boundless massacre." Literally, 
*^ as many as should have withstood boundless maasaere.** Bunanwi 
(^AntkoL LaL voL iL pu 180.) suggests inJUUta e cade in place dit^UUim 
€adt» In this case, rettUiuet would come from fttUa»^ and the literal 
meaning would be the same witii what we have first given* ^ should re- 
main after/' &c. The common reading however* conveys. the same, 
sense, and is better in point of Latinity. 

19. Obire non potuisset, Alight not have been able to reach." 

XI. 1. Fro. " In return for." — i?e&ifs.. " Services." — Imigne 
houorts. « Mark of honour." As, , for example, a triumph. Tlius, a 
little after, he remarks, ** in animis vutna omnes triun^phot josos,** Aecw 

2. Ometmeata KonorU^ « Badges of. honour.^ LaudtM tstijrasa.. 
The trophies of my renown.** 

3. Nihil mttium. " No mute memorial.'* As, for example, astatue^ 

4. Nostra res alentur. " My actions will be fostered." — Sermon ibus. 
<* In your daily converse." — Litcmrum mofnimentis, Sec. " They will 
become identified, through lapse of time, with, and will be rendered 
mare and more enduring by, your national .miials," Invettrasco means 
literally, « to grow old in,*' <^ to gather strength by age or time,** to 
become deeply rooted*" &c. Con^Mre, as regards the force of momum 
nusntU in this passage, (pro Sext, xlviii.) : ** Hmc mimvmeaH§ oimaHum. 
mandantur, potteriiati prt^pa^antur. " 

5. Eandemquc diem^ flee ** And I feel convinced, that this same day 
will be perpetuated," &c., t. e. will ever be celebrated as a day of festival 
by posterity. We have adopted tlie readin<z; given by IJeck with the aid of 
MSS. Tlie common text is altogether erroneous and unintelligible, viz.: 
** Eandemquc diem intclliyo, quum spero a^ternam forty et ad sulutem urbiSf 
H ad memoriam considatus met propagaJtum*** Bven, however, in Beck*s 
reading there is something in inUQigo that appears suspicious and to 
stand in need of emendation. But the MSS. aiPord no aid* 

6. Duos eivea. Himself and Pompey, who had broo^^t the pinitifal 
war to a close^ and also conquered Jdithridates. 
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7; Qmomm c^er. Vompey^ ^ Non terroi ud cceli regiunilus. An 
IMratorical hyperbole, by wbieh Pompey is deterlbed as hifting carried 
ike RooDMi'ams to thu vtry limlfs of e«iii4Hid skf,* t. e. to bm filled 
e^en the dUtaot hoviion with the fiune«f RiMiiMi powvfi Bender not 
li^tlieTcgloBi«f eertfay bulbj thovefyliomoii-hwIC*^ 

XII. 1. Efit cndnn fortunn ntqne cnynVtio. The verb h in the sin-- 
^ular, n<< t]ie \\vo nouns e\]ness merely ditti^rent sbadce of the fame idea. 
— Quie iUurum. " As is that of those.*' 

2. fsti. 'l\u> ])r()nouii does not denote any contempt here, hnt is 
ti3ed in strict accordance with its primitive meaning, liender, those 
commanders of yours.** In the previous clause^ Uhnm is applied to 
tiwmiwith reftvcofl* to their diataot opcrmfioiifc Conmlt Orai. L in Cat 

d* Si e§teris, See. The indicadte mood is here employed at deaodng 
ccftainty, and refiarring to what has actually taken ^ace. By eetaU tare 
meant the Roman commander* who have biBen eng^^ed in foreign wnii 

4. Mentes. " Designs." 

5. Ah tsth. The pronoun now denotes contempt. ** By those men," 
i, e. by tliosc poor wretches. 

6. In bonis. Understand civibus. — Difjuifas. ** ^Majesty." Re- 
ferring to the authority of the senate and tlie power of the laws. 

7. 6e ijpn inScabmnt, « Will only be exposing fhemselTeSi** £. e. will 
only be toming in fo rmers against themselreay and exposing to view thdr 
secret sendments. They will be driven by the force of eonscienee to 
make the same disclosures and to act in the same way as Lentulus did 
before the Rcnnan senate. 

8. fs animus. " Swch a determination." Ts' olejjantlv nsod for tafh. 

9. Conrrrlfrtf. We have here given the reading of JVIanutins, (Jic'e- 
vius, and l>eek, which Schiitz also ad()])ts. The common text has von- 
verterinty and for omnis and (hpuhus reads owi«es and depuisi, making im- 
petus plural of course. There is less spirit, however, in this. 

la Qaa tfmdiHUme^ &e. In what stuadon you may wish those to 
be in future dayV* &c., I. e. what eflfect your action in the premises may 
have upon the nlnalion of those in after days, who shall stand forth as 
Che aaser t er s of your fi-cidotn, and the defenders of your lives and for- 
tmiat. — The raenung of Cicero is this : that if any attack be made 
upon him by his private foes, for the pnrt he has taken in crushing the 
conspiracy, lie looks to the people for their prompt interference in his 
behalf; not because he actually s'ands in need of this, since the liigh 
honours thus far conferred upon him In* his countrymen will always be 
a suflicient defence against such opponents, but in order that a bad 
e&et may not be produced upon others by bis bang exposed unaided 
to the onsets of the wicked, and that those who may wish, hereafter, to 
serra their county, may not be discouraged from doing so by seeing 
iHiat has happened to bimse1£ 

11. Ad titat fructum. For the enjoyment of existence.** £i Ao- 
nore vestro. ** Amid the honours in your gift.** 

12. Qnldquam altius. Cicero had now attained to the sTimmit of a 
true Roman's ambition, the consulship. He had saved his country, and 
a thanksgiving had been declared in his name, although he was arrayed 
at the time in the robe of peace, or, in other words, acting merely as a 
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«^vil BMiglstfate. Hie olBoe of dielator akfiw Im had not dbCwHd and 
did not desirOi 

13. Ea qmm gessi in consulaiu, The pfineifrfes on which I aeted 

during my consulship.** — Privatum. In private 

1 4. Mihi vah'di ad gloriam. " May but advance my glory," i. e. may 
only redound tlio more to niy own iame» by making my public iervice% 
if possible, more conspicuous. 

15. Ut meminerim, Sec, '* As ever to be mindftil of my past actioin.* 
— Viriute, *' From patriotic motives." From the dictates of public 
wtiie. Compare ( Ep, ad Fam. ▼. S.) : Bugn ego UmtritaH H mrtuU 
atqw^animo mm restitissenh qtdi etut qui mt nm earn poHus e mhOmM t i, 
gmm coHsUio fmiemfiduef** 

16. mum Jovem. ** Yon Jove." Pointing in the direction of the 
temple of Jupiter Stator, in which he had delivered his first oration 
against Catiline. — Providebo. Whatever the decree of the senate 
shall be, he will, as consul, see it fully executed, and will place the 
safety of his fellow-citizens beyond the reach of tlie wicked^ by inilictiag 
pu the latter » wcll-joieritcd puuishmeut. 
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1. M. TcLLii Cin novu, &c. " Fourth Oration of M. T. Cicero 
against L. ("atiline, dcliverod in the Senate," This oration was pro- 
nounced in the course of tiie debate concerning the punishment to be 
inflicted on tiie conspirators. Silanut> had proposed the infliction of 
instant death, while Qesar had spoken in favour of the more lenient 
fientence of perpetual imprisonment. Cicero does not precisely declare 
far any particular pttniAmcnty bat be sbows tfaat bia mind evidently 
Inclined to tbe aererestt bj dwelling <m tibe enormitj of tbe eonqpiratora* 
guilty and aggravating all their Crimea witfi much acrimony and art. 
His sentiments Anally prevailed ; and the oonspiratora were atrangled 
under his immfdiate nqperintendcnce. 

T. 2. Ora atquc ocnloa. Every eye was fixed upon Cicero in anxious 
expectation to see wliether he would advocate the opinion of Silanus. 
The senate was convened^ on this occasion, in the temple of Jupiter 
Sutor. 

3. Si id depuUmm tit that be warded off/* t. e. by the puniah- 
ment of those In custody. — J}e meo pericido. Especially If Cicero 
should have adopted the opinion of Planus. 

4. Vutra trga sm wHmmUls, " Your kind wishes in my behalf** 
The generous interest you take in my welfare. Voluntas is here used 
for favor, henevoUntia, or caritas. Compare Cic Ep. ad Q. FraUr. iiL 
11. 6. ; ad Fam. v. 1 2. : pro Lig. ii. fin. 

5. Deponite. He is' afraid lest, prompted by a wisli to relieve him 
from the burden of public odium, for the summary steps he may have 
taken against tlie accused, the senate pursue some course prejudicial to 
the state. 

6. Ifiae cciui!ftj<» cofimbfot. This condition of enjoying the consul* 
ship." — Onuiet aeahUaUt, Er&y bitter infliction. 

7. Difftttioi §abu^. « Dignity and safety." By dignUat is here 
meant that exercise of authority which is tooHkjf of a people enjoying 
a regular form of government. Compare Cicero*s definition (de Inv. 
ii. 55. ) : " DtgniUu est oHo^ JUmuta ametoriioB, et cuUth honore, et 
Vtrecundia digna. 

8. Non forum. He had been in danger from Catiline even in the 
forum. — In quo omnis (vquitas continctur. In the forum the courts of 
iaw were held^ and ju$tice> according to Cicero, bad here her abodik 
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A<; repfards the distinction bctu-een Jusliliu and (rquiias, it may be re- 
marked, that the latter is the generic term iiuluding wliat we owe to 
God and man. Cicero considers it, in its principle or foundation, as 
irijHirlitUj divisible into tlnee parts {^Topica, c xxiii.): " Una pars le^ 
gitima est,'' ** what is founded in law ; ** — altera m^uiati e(mvttdat$f* 
what w conaonant with equity, or fiiuiided on our own natural per* 
cepdons of what is right and wrong;** — terda mofU vututtaie eon-' 
firmata,** what is founded in long and established usage.'* 

9. Non caxnpus. Cicero has appeared in the Campus Martiui^ 
durintr tlie consular election, when Silanus and INIurena were chosen, 
witii a coat of mail under his roln?, to guard again&t the of assassin- 
ation from Catiline. (Pint. Vit. Cic. c. xiv.) 

10. Consularibus ausjjuiis consi;cratus. At the coinilia ccuturiata, 
the auspices were always first taken before they proceeded to tlic 
election of the consuls and the higher raagistratea. Hence the Campus 
Martius is said to be hallowed** by the consular auspices** taken 
in It. 

1 1. Summum OMxUtMU « The chief refuge.^ 

1 2. iW» domuSf comitmne pirfuyium, ** Not my own home» a man*s 
common asylum.'* According to the pnnci])les of the Roman law, it 
was unlawful to enter any man s dwelling for the ])ur])ose of forcing him 
to court ; because his house was esteemed his sanctuary. ]3ut if any one 
lurked at home to elude a prosecution^ he was summoned three times, 
with an interval of ten days between each summons, by the voice of a 
herald* or by letters^ or by the edict of the prstor; and if still he did not 
appear, the prosecutor was put in possession of his effects. (Heinece. 
Aniiq. Rom. iv. 6* 16. p. 671. cd. Haubold.) As regards the sanctity 
of a man's home, compare the eloquent language of Cicero {pro Dom, 
c. 41.) : " Quid est sanrtius, quid onini relif/iorie viiinitiusy (juam domvs 
vniusrujusquc vivinni ? hie aric su/itj hie Joci, hie dti Penates, hie saera, 
rdiyioncs, Cicrimunla: eoittinentur, hoc pcrfuyium est itu sanctum omnibus, 
ut indc ahripi nemiuem fas sit, 

13. Nan lectu*, -Alluding to the attempt made to awassinate him 
at jbis own home, early in the morning, and before he had yet risen. 
Compare Sallust ( Cu/. c. xxix.);^od Orai, /. in Cat, ch. iv. 

14. JI(Ec sedet honoris. After these words follow sella cttrtJitt which 
though found in all ]\ISS. are nevertheless rejected with great propriety 
by Krnesti. as a mere gloss. Neither is it a very correct ititerpretation 
itself of the expression hcee sedes honoris, since by this latter is meant 
not so nuich tJic curulc chair, as tlic place in the senate where he sat as 
consul, and which was somewhat elevated above the other seats. 

15* Mtdta taem. Muretiis very correctly surposes, that this prudent 
ailenee, on Cicerd*s part, might be dictated by the suspicion that many 
persons of mnk, juch as Cesar and Crassu% for eiampl^ vere implicated 
in the conspiracy. 

16. In vestro timore, ** In the midst of alarm on your part," t. e. 
whilst your alarm prevailed. Lipsius ( T. L. iii. 22.) conjecture^ S^M 
westro timore, of which Ileumannus ajjproves. 

17. Misnrrinia. ^\'e liave given this, on the authority of some MSS. 
in place of the common reading misera. The emendation is approved 
of by Goerens (ad Ge. ib Fhu i. 4.). 

18. Ex aceHd$nmm vexa&ane, « From the most eruel outrages.**-* 
TVnipla o^aie dMra^ ConiBare Oral* UL t* OH. du L note 11* 
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Id. QutBCunque forhauu "Wluilflwr lot" 

20. Jndnuttm a miSbm,, Befefrk^ to tbe Sib^^ltiie hooks and the 

inteipretatloQ of the arusplces. Compare Orat, IIL in Oat* ch, iv. . 

21. Fatale. *' Fated." The fated name was Cornelius, which was 
the nomen of Lentulus, his full appellation being Publius Cornelilis 
Leutulus Sura. Consult OraL.IJL i» Col. cb. iv. note li. 

II. 1. FrospkUe patruB, " Provide for the welfare of your coun' 
try. 

. 2. Ommt deo8f,8ce* Every city, in aneieiit time% bed' its peculiar - 
deity or deities, who presided over il» and i under whose special proCec-- 
tion it was considered . to be. Hence^ whea .ft .town was heseiged, and 
on the point of 'being taken, the beseigers always used to call out 
(^evorarr) in solemn form the god or gods who exercised a guardianship 
over it, wlijlu the besei^ed on their part, in order to prevent this, wvtq 
wont to chain the statue or statues,to the pedestal. (Consult Macrobius, 
Sat. iii. 9.) 

3. Pro eo mihi, Sec. "Will reward me according to my deserts.'* 
Id point of lAtinity, ut would be better here than ae, and perhaps we 
ought to read so. 

4. Si quid obttgmriL If any thing adverse shall befall me.** An 

euphemism for si mortar. The preposition ob here denQtes literally 
against," and the strict meaning of the phrase is, "if any thing shall 
happen against, or adverse to, ray wishes." Compare Plautns (Me- 
tiachm. V, 5. 1.): JEdepol no: hie mihi dies pervorsua atque adcersus 
obtiyit.'' — lOrncsti regards ohtiyerity in the text, as of doubtful au- 
thority, the more usual form being acciderit.. But our explanation of. 
Mtgerit is a sufficient answer to the objection^ and beddea ail the MS8. 
give this latter form. 

5. Nepte eatm. See. Death can bring with it no disgrace to a brave 
man, since even in death he will find only additional glory. Some, on 
the authority of Quintilian (vL 3. 109. ), read ^vis instead of turpis, but 
it is too general an epithet 

6. Xeqnc immatura consuhiri. " Xor SI premature one to a man who 
has been gifted witli the ollice of consul.'* The consulship was the 
highest of all the offices in the gift of the people, and hence one 
who enjoyed it, might be said to descend to die grave ripe in ptiblle 
honours. 

7. SapUn& ^ To one acquainted with the lessons of philosophy,** 
s. e. those lessons which teach us to regard death as the road merely to a 
better and happier land. This idea is beautifully followed out in the 

first book of the Tusculnn Disputations. 

8. lllc ft-rreusy qui. So iron hearted as," i. e. with a heart so steeled 
against every gentle eniotlun. lUe is here used for talis or ejusmodi, 
which is more commonly the case with the pronoun is. 

d. Fratris.. His brother. Quintus. — AaumHuimL ^Most afl^ 
tionate.** 

10. (Hreujmeuum. The reference here is to some of the Equitu 
and other friends of Cicero, who stood round hisehair, and in fact, en- 
compassed the whole senate both within the temple as well as \vithout, for 
the sake of their personal safety, while debating on the punishment of the 

conspirators. 

11. Exanimata tucor,. "My wife half dead with terror.** The al* 
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lusion Is to Tcrcntia, whom he subsequently divorced for infidditj during 
his banishment, and who married the historian Salhist. 

1 2. Ahjecta mctu Jilia, My daughter dismayed by fearful apprehen- 
sions." Alluding to Tullia. 

13. Parvulus Jilius. Marcus Cicero, then two years old. He was 
horn in the consulship of Cotta and Torquatus. odAU, i. 3.) 

14. An^pkeH, To hold in its arms." The term is be«itiAilly ap- 
plied to the case of a young chUdi and Is used ftr theoonmion fmers. — 
Tamquam obsidem, &c. « As the pledge of my oonsulship,** t. e. as a 
pledge, that I will do every thing in my power for pres e r i iu g the paUic 
safety, if not on my own, yet on my son's account. 

15. Getter. C. Calpurnius Piso. He had been united to TulHa 
two years before, and was the first of three husbands whom she mar« 
ried. 

16. Moveor his rebus omnibuSf &0* ^ I am moved by all these things, 
but it is to this elfect merely, that they whom I have raestioned may all 
be saved along vdth you, even though some act of violence may have 
crushed me,'* &c 

17. Tncitmhite. Bend all your energies." — Otreawapfeftv. '^Look 

around and behold." 

18. Noil Tib. GracchuSy Sec. " It is no Tiberius Gracchus, who has 
wished to boiKJme a second time tribune of the commons; no Caius 
Graccluis, who has endeavoured to excite the partisans of his Agrarian 
law i no Lucius Saturniuus, who has slain a Caius Memmius ; that is 
now exposed to the risk of a prosecution, and to the sentence which you 
In your just severity may inffict.'*^ For an account of the individuals 
here alluded to consult IRttmrUai Indem* 

1 9. Tcne$imr it. " They are held in cosbody.'* — Tenmdar UUrm, &c 
** Their letters, their seals, &c. are in our possession.'* 

20. SoUicifantur Allobroges, Sec. The AUobroges are tampered wltily 
our very slaves are excited to insurrection. 

III. 1. Rci co}if( ssi sunt. ** The accused have themselves confessed." 
— Fo8 multis, &c "You yourselves have already decided upon by many 
expressions of opinion." We have adopted indiciis, the reading of 
Badius^ and which is approved of by Bynkershoek (Oftt. «lkr. Ram. u 
and Vonk (^Lect. ImL I 7. ). Tlie common text has jtictten% refcr* 
jring to the " determinations ** of the senate on the several occasions 
enumerated immediately after. But Cicero had too nice an ear to say 
/wUcits judicastis. 

2. Singuhiribus verbis. " In language singularly honourable.** Al- 
luding to the sup2)Uc(itio decreed in his name, Qttod urbem incendiUf 
cade civea, Italiam belio Uberasset/' (7m Cat. iii. 6.) 

' 3. Mea virtute aiqw dSigmtHa, "By my public spirit and vigi- 
lance.** 

4. Ddnde quod P. LemMan, &c A very dangerous assumption of 
authority on the part of the senate^ and only to be resorted to in extreme 

cases like the present. 

5. De quibtu judieagik^ ** On whoee cases you have prooounoed an 

opinion." 

6. Togato. Consult Oral. Ill, in Cat. c. vi. note 19. 

7. Damnati esse videantur. Compare Saliust {Cat, ch. 50.): "J?a» 
ptndo ante frequent tmuOutjudhatlisni eonbm rempubUeam fscitse.** 
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8. S^dt^intUiuif &e. I have resolved, howcTer, Conscript Fathers, 
mifthmmMKWwnMkwiiimKhBiftoe&amh you in relatkm both to the 
affiur itidf» wiwt ym. nrnj dmmnabm ictpteting it, and tfie pmi M tiiwn t 
to be iiiiiote4 wtejM nmj ^bisk tfatt m^t to be." 

9. lUa prmdicaniy qua tmd eamttih, ^ B«t before I do Ms, I will 
State what it is the du^ q£ « eontol to mention.** The atudeoft wifi ob- 
aervo the force of pra^ in composition with dico, 

10. Vtrsari. "To be prevalent." — FA nova qv(B(fam, Sec. "And 
that certain evils, before unknown, were aroused and called into action." 
He alludes to the prevalence of disaffection and the intrmiuction of 
principles of insubordination hostile to the well-being of the state. 

11. QtuKwrnqtie vetirm maUm imeUnemi, Sec, Ernesti thinks that quo^ 
tumque ia here put fi>r ^iM^-aad thait Ibr t i i flWa a wf we ought to feed ledlf- 
umL Itianraeh aioapleiv howerer^ toeonaider the words 

MsfrcF, &c. as mardy elqpleBMoiyof jeMfeWaf^ and requlriiigof oooise 
the indicatiTe t a d fa an fc 

12. Statuendum vobU eelt nociem eti. Both beeanae no decree of the 
aenate was legal if pronounced before sunrise or after sunset (Aul. Gell. 
xiv. 7. ), and because the risk was als^i greater of a forcible rescue^ or of 
an escape of the prisoners, by night than by day. 

13. JIuic si paucost &c. "If you imagine that only a few are impli- 
cated in this.** For other instances of ajffinis with the dative, compare 
OraL pro Ckutii, xW., **affiMU tmrpUndinij" Imu lu 10,, **k am t im 
niffosi affimit** 

14. AfiiMNwf MM aalMM, &c " It hw net only spread slowly thn»gb> 
out Italy.'* MtmawH beautifully cxpreaaea the alow but ataady p ro g re M 
of the conspifsaayy like a slowly leUiag stream. 

15. Obscure serpens. " CreefMng onward unperceiv^/1." 

16. Susteiitariflo ac prolatando. 1 " By delay and irresolution." 
Literally, by still enduring it, and still putting off (the moment of 
action)." 

IV. 1. Eue. Are before yon,** t. e. have been propoaed. — CfNoai 
Z>« SiOhmaL <<The one, that of Deoimas SibnnsL Gonaiilt Aiifsriaal 

S. QuiluKddertyiBO, « Who ha»re enda a t oored to Mot out this ftir 
sUte of thing fiom existenee.** JSte refers to the Boman city and alate^ 
and the gesture of the orator corresponds, as he points slowly around. 

Ernesti is in favour of cnnati stnt, and Beck has adopted the emendation ; 
but the true reading is un(loubte<l]y rownf/t switf since there was no longer 
any doubt respecting the crime itself or its intended perpetrators. Com- 
pare llcusinger, Praef. ad Cicrfc Off^ p. 53. seqq, 
S. C. Casaris, Julius Caesar. 

4. Qtd mwtU ptmm» rem^wt, dec « Who pots aaide the puniabmenC 
ef daa^ but embneea all the semitiea of lemakung punishments," t. e. 
who ia against the pnnidmient of daath, bst in fiiTOor of the sefeieatone 
that remains after thia ia excluded. 

5. iVa mtm c%mteia. Consistently with his own high rank, and the 
importance of the crisis." — Versatur, " Insists." 

6. Alter. Silanus. — Conati sutiL Ernesti here again recommends 
tmati sirU, But consult note 2. 

7. Hoc communi spiritu, " This air that we all breathe. '* — liecordatur, 
** He reminds us.** 
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a...ilterl«<iO^ The olber is clearly of opihkm.'* Juliiis Cmm 
maintained^ . io i hi& rtinario bofatia tlie fenate 'oD tkas'oec&aaai that the 
wul.waa martalt ani deatb an eteraal aleep; eonioyicntly^ that leas of 

life was a blessing Tathar.thaBApuiiishment, since it freed us from all the 
evils of existenee* Compafe the speech whidi Sallust assigns him in the 

debate on the same question relative to the conspirators. 

9» Necessitatem natural. " As a necessary law of nature.*' 

10. Sapientes. I3y the "wise" arelKie meant those imbued with 
what Caesar regards as the true principles uf philosophy. The Stoics 
especially} ^although they believed in a future state, regarded death as 
any thing rather, than « aptiroe of tecron Aoeording to thcai» a wiae 
man might justly and reasonably withdrav from lilb whenever 'he found 
it expedient; not only because life and death are among those things* 
which are in their nature indifferent, but also beeause life may be less 
consistent with virtue than death. Ccesar, who tras an Fpicurean, if he 
was any thing at all, ailt'ully avails himself of the fact of many of the 
Stoic sect having actually put an end to their existence^ and applies it to 
the establishment of his peculiar doctrine. 

li* Oppeiiverunt Have courted it*** Among the ^^forte*^* may be 
enumerated Codrus, the Athenifm^ the Roman Doeiiy Cinrtiusi Sbb^ 

12 Viaeula vera, Bucj. ^ ImfMrisenmenty however, a^Ml that too Ibr tift^ 
was invented. in his opioien the eagpresa punishment of altandAiied 
guilt." ^ . 

13. Mumeipiis, ** Throughout the municipal towns.** Equivalent to 
in niuiiicipia. Caesar's proposition was, that tlje conspirators who had 
been arrested should be '* distributed " throughout these towns, and 
there confined for life. His true object was to save their lives, and 
trust to some future chance for their pardon. 

14.. Habere vidttur,. &c. The use of Uta in this sentence shows the 
gesture of the orator, who in nsaking the remark turns towards CsBsart 
** That proposition of yours seems to carry with it an unjust burden, if- 
you wish to demand it of thera ; a difficulty, if you are only inclined to 
ask it as e fi»rour. Howeveri let a deeree be passed to this- 'effect^ if 
such be your iileasnre." Cicero's meaning is this: if you exercise your 
power and demand of the free towns, that they receive these prisoners 
and keep them in eonlinement, you will be imposing an unjust burden, 
upon them; while, on the other hand, if you only request it as a favour, 
you . may meet with a diffieulty in their declining to accede to your re- 
quest 

15. . Ego emm nue^pSamt Jko, *^ For I wtU • tske it upon myself to •see, 
that, what you wish shall be accomplished, and I will find, as I hope^ 
those who will not think it unsuitable to their dignity to refuse," t. e» 
I will fiiul municipal towns that will have no objection, T trust, to re- 
ceive them. — With siiscipiam understand rem, so that the literal trans- 
lation will be, I will undertake the aiikir," alluding to the execution of 
the decree which siiall be passed. 

1 6. Adjungit. The orator returns to Caesar, and gives the rest of his 
opinion : " He is for.adding a heavy penalty on the inhabitants of the 
municipal towns."— .Eonoa. Of the-criminak.*' Referring to the 
conspirators. _ 

17. Horrihiles cuUotUas circumdat. ** He is for Ihromng around- 
them a frightful imprisonment, for decreeing in solemn form whatever 
is worthy of the guilt of abandoned wretches, in order that no one may 
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hereafter be uhle, either through the senate or people, to mitigate the 
punishment x>f thoie whom he is in favour of condemning." 

18. . tUtm .y— , Ha €wm depriTei timm^ hope," ligr 

making tbeir ooofncmeiift. om ftr liiLf— Qn* Mfo kminwm^ Hie.. 
Conptiie the bMntiM Inigiiage of ISbtd^ 6. fl5*)i — 
** Sjpt§.eiUm.99lida tolatur competk m m it m h 
Crura sonamt ftrro^ sed canit inter opus,^* 

11. Bona prceterea, &c. As regards Cicero's account of the opinion 
held by Cajsar, on this occasion, before the Koman senate, compare the 
lani^u.'ige of Sallust ( C<it. e. li.): ^* Std iila ctnseo, jmlilndndas eorum pe- 
cwiiuHf ipsu$ in vinculis habcfidos per munuipia, quiE maxlmc vjnhm vaiciU, 
ne ^[uU d!t ku po*tea ad semshim re/ei-at^ netx cum populu a^at,'' &c. 

SO. Qmm, n er y iiiM tf. ««Fov bad 1m IdMa sw^ this.** — JMm^ 
MMO ' dohrtf &IV ^ Ha would hate eadad» 1^ ai single pang, maBgr- 
auJOBerings of mind md bodj» aad all tha pyniahmants due to tiMir 
crimes." There U aoma doubi aa to tba true reading of this passage. 
£mesti gives multat ia plaea of muUott making the genidves am'mi and 
corporis depend upon pctnas understood, in the sense of sulteriugs." 
This, however, appears extremely harsh. 'I'he ^ISS. in general give 
yniJ/os, which induced Gra'vius to suggest, as an emendation, multoSf uno 
dolurCy dolores animi atfjuc cvrporist t/, Sic. This correction lias been re- 
ceived by Matthiae* Scliuts» OrelUuti, and otliers but in truth the juxta- 
position of dloipft dolom sounds lilus any thing rather than Cieeronian 
Latinit]r- We have adopted, therefore, a middle course and hate sup- • 
posed dolores to be uodecstood with aaMit atqtm cqqporiip aa nu^ easily 
be implied from mtdtos, and the presenea.of do2pf«* 

21. Itaque, ut aliqua, &c. ** Hence, on this account, that there 
might be some fear remaining for the wicked in life, the men of earlier 
times favoured tlie idea, that cerUiln jnmlslnnents, of a nature calculated 
to produce this elllct, were api)oiiited for the wicked in the lower world." 
We have given ijusmodi ^ ^ of tliat kind ') a free translation, as more di- 
r^tly explanatory of the meaning of the orator. It is evident, firooa 
what we sea here, that CieerD himself gave no ercdit to the popular 
belief re^pacting the. nature of the punishmants in another world. And 
this is apparent also from many oUiar parts of his writmgs. He was a 
believer, however, in a future state; aiid» without diraetly attaoluBg th** 
scepticism of Ca^sar, he here in fact censures it, by expressing his opinion, 
tliat a belief in the punishments of a future world had the advantage at 
least of curbing in this life the evil passions of the wicked. It is this 
wiiich will give us the true conoection between lUtque, 6ic^, SMii tiieclo(»e 
of the last sentence. 

22. Videlicet. No doubt." There is a slight tinge of irony in the 
use ci this word, on tba present occasion; but it is an irony dlreded 
against tha fid>les of the vulgar, respecting the punishments of another 
worldy not against a future state itsdC 

V. 1. Mea quid inters'it. " How my interests are concerned." 
More freely, " on which side my true interest liesy" t. e. as r^ards the 
conflicting opinions of Silanus an<l Ca;sar. 

2. Ilunc in npublica viani. *' Such a career in public affairs."-^. 
Popidaris. *' A popular one," i. e. calculated to gain the favour of the 
people. There is here a lujrkiiig sarcasm against C»8ar*s love of 
popularity. 
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' 9. Sbe (meiifre et cognitorey &c. With Mm as die aotlior and sup« 
porter of this opialoii.'* By amOtrt ssnlmCl* is meaat the original 
proposer of a measm ; by cD^mlfar, one who aohiwiiM|^ H to be hii^ 
and exerts himself to defend and substantiate it 

4. Bopukmt tMpefM. *■ Any onsets of the people,'* t. e. any out- 
breakings of popular violence, through sympathy for the condemned. 
Cicero's meaning is, that r.T<;ar's populnrity wiU fdtlidld him from this 
risk, and that on this side his true interest lies. 

5. [llam alteram. ** The other. ** lUe here ans\\'ers to our definite 
article. Literally, that otlier one," i. e. the opinion of Silanus. 

6« NtteiOi cLfij &c. " I know ndt whether addMumd titnAle urSL 
not in that event be inenrred 1^ mew*' Ampliw nefftHHf literally mora 
tiooble.** It is a very rare thing for ampKut to have after it a geniti^ 
case. A similar construction occurs in Caesar (P. G. vi. 9.) • " AmpHm 
ohsidum/' — Cicero apprehends some trouble on the part of the lower 
orders, if the opinion of Silanus be adopted, but still he is in favour of it. 
— As regards the expression ncscio an (jotherwise and more commonly 
written hattrl scio an), it may be remarked, that the ustts loquendi 
among the iiomans made it etjuivalent to nescio an non. It is employed 
to expieas a modest degree of doubt, &e.» and may often be re n ders d by 
our English teim perhaps." EmestI goes too fhr -when he makes it 
equivalent to a simple affirmation ( Cktv, Cic, s. ▼. Hcmd). The more 
correct doctrine is laid down by Sdhdler {BrtBcqfi, yoL L p. 
490.). 

7. Sed tamen meontm pericrdorum. Sec. Still, however, let the in- 
terests of the state overcome all considerations of my own individual 
danger," t. e. let the welfare of the state triumph over every personal 
consideration. The common expression would be, *^ attamen solus rei* 
pubUcm tmteponenda est meis periculU^*' 

8. Hlabemm enim. See. The connection in the tnnn of ideas is as 
follows ! Cioero has jnst been remarking, that considerations of peraomd 
safety, on his part, must yidd to die pubfic good. Now, as his personal 
safety would have been in a great measure secured by adopting the 
opinion of Ca?sar, it might be inferred by some, although very erro- 
neously, that he re,2:ar<led Ca?sar's opinion as clashing, in some degree, 
with the ])ublic welfare. In order, therefore, to avoid such an inference, 
be immediately adds, that the opinion expressed by Csesar, although the 
public interests will not allow him, peculiaily situated as he is, to em- 
brace it^ yet seems to him worthy in every way of the high rank of its 
author, and a sore proof of his nneere attachment to tiw stale. The 
compliment is vary artfiilly turned, and diows great poliey mi the part 
of Cicero. 

9. fpsius dtpnifas, "His own high rank." — Amplitudo. The 
illustrious character.*' — Tnmquam offsidem, &c» As a pledge of his 
lasting nttacliment to the state.'* 

10. Intcllcctuin est, &c. <* By this has it been rendered fully ap- 
parent, what difference there is between the insincerity of mere public 
dedaimers, and a bosom truly attadied to the people, and consultkig for 
their weUare.** Another artful compliment Cicero remariu, that C asat^s 
opinion shows the true fliend of the people, and not the hollow- 
ness of the demagogue, wlio is merely seeking their favour for his 
own ]irivate ends. It will readily be perceived that Cicero's object is to 
avoid irriuting Cassar, and thereby to prevent fresh difficulties. The 
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praise bestowed, liowever, is of a very peculiar character ; since, to us 
at least, a vein of sarcasm appears to run beneath, and yet it is one so 
artfully managed that Cmmt oouM not malfia it a emm of oflbnoe. ^ 

11. ItHi, The pronoun bara danotaa contempt. ^Foptiam^ In 
the wrong aenset of the term. 

12. Nmwmintm. A eortain person.*' He means some aamtor^ 
who, in order not to vote upon the capital punishment of Roman ci- 
tizens, and from the wish of becominpj popular with the lower orders, 
had absented himself from this meeting of the senate. To him ho 
opposes Ca?sar, as a true friend of the people, and anxious for their 
welfare and the safety of the state. The name of the senator in question 
is wiknown ; aome make bim to ha^e been Metellns. 

IS. Nwihuitmiim, *^ The dnr bdbre veiteidaT.** A co ntr ae ll on iar 
mmc cBm leyiilM (L e. tsC). 

14. DediL Consigned,** i, a. was in finroor of eonsigning ; TOted 
to that eflfeet CSteet HomamMi The oonspiratort who had been ar- 
rested. 

15. Indices. The Allobroges and Vulturcius. — .4^^^* "Recom- 
pensed," i. e. voted for recompfiising, 

16. Jam, Marking the conclusion to which Cicero fairly arrives^ 
that one who bad gone as fiur «i tbfa partioalar senator bad already 
expresnd his opinumi in 6ot, on the merits of the ease at bogey and 
ought* iherefiNre^ to bare been p t esent * sinee be gained nothing by 
absence. 

] 7. Quasitori ffratulaiiomem* A ¥Ote of thanks to the individual 
who first instituted an inquiry," t. e. who first inquired into, and as- 
certained, the existence of a conspiracy. Cicero uses the term qmcsitory 
here, in an unusual sense. It generally signifies, when applied to a 
public officer, a person appointed by the senate or people to preside at 
public triab of a capital nature. 

18. AtverOi &e. **Caius Csesar* bowe?er» plainly peroeiTeB, that 
die Semprontan law was enacted ibr the benefit of the Roman dtisens," 

Cicero sets the conduct and sentiments of Cesar, on the present 
oecasion» in opposition to those of the senator just mentioned, and, in 
so doing, very artfully turns a part of Caesar^s oration against the 
speaker himself. Cresar had laid great stress upon the Porcian and 
Sempronian laws, the latter of which ordered that no Roman citizen 
.should be capitally punished without the command of the people, and 
the former, that no citizen should be put to death at all, but that the 
idtemative of exile sboiild be allowed blm. This part of Caesat^ speeoh 
becomes oompklsly refiited, if the latter can be made to umfts% that s 
public enemy ia no longer a citizen^ and Cicero^ tbcrelbre» brings 
fi»rward this proposition in so artful a wij that Caisar csimot poaublj 
contradict it. 

1 9. Tpmim lafornn, &c. ** That the very proposer himself of the 
Sempronian law rendered atonement to the state by the order of the 
people." The meaning of Cicero is this, that even Caius Gracchus 
himself, who brought in the Sempronian law, was not allowed to avail 
himself of the prof isions of tbtl le^r, but soflfered the pnnidiment due to 
the Tiolation of pubHe order» on the ground of his beinga piAlie enemy, 
and that too by an express decree of the state. The principal force of 
the remark lies in the expression juuu populi, the people themselves 
havings according to Cicexo^ sanctioned by their onkr^. in the case of 
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Caius GraoehuS) the distinction drawn by him between a citizen and a 

public foe All the MSS., and all the early editions, without a single 

exception, read jussfn, and so the text remained until Erncsti thought 
fit, on mere conjecture, to substitute injussn. His argument is, that 
Gracchus, the jiroposer of the Sempronian law, was not put to death by 
the order of the people, but by an act of violence on the part of the 
nobility headtd by Scipio N^ca. Imfak nauakf bovever, tbem U as 
historical Cflim Oraoehm was slaiit by tbe party of tbe 

ooositl Opiiuti8»- after a decree of fhe senate had been paned, eotnistni^ 
the reptiblie to his care. The only difficulty is, to ascertain in what way 
the sentence of the senate may be said, to have been ratified by the people, 
or how their assent was in any form obtained. Cicero appears to have 
inferred this assent from their not having interfered to preserve the life 
of Gracchus, and y)cr]i;ips from other circumstances to us unknown. 
At all events, it is too bold a proceeding to alter what has thus far been 
regarded as the eitabUdied text, and make it speak a directly opposite 
meaning. The best editor^, since Emesti's time» namely, Sehiitz, W^ske^ 
Mattbiaj, Wetzel, &c., ha?e rejected the emendation. 

20. Idem ij)s>nri, Sec. " The same individual is of opuiioil» that I.en« 
tulus himself, though lavish and prodigal in his expenditures upon the 
people, cannot l)o called their true friend, when he has with such bitter 
cruelty been |)lotting the destruction of the Rom:in people, the ruin of 
this city.** 7'!ie reference in hin/itorem and jtrodiijuui, is to public shows, 
and other entertainments given for the purpose of securing popularity. 
Gompare^ as rq^ardi the force of prodiffus, the defi&itioa Sf Cicero, de 
Off. u. 16. 

21. Homo mititrimuM <Uqmt lentMtmMi* Allboagb a very mild and 
merciful man.'* Referring to Cssar. ^ Non dMtaL « He hesitates 

not." 

22. Pa saneit in posteriim. " And he is in favour of guarding, by 
an express decree against the time to come." — Se jactnrc. *' To 
exert himself." More literally, " to busy himself." Equivalent here 
to commovere se. Consult Erncsti, Clav, Cic, and Schiitz, Index 
hat, a* ▼. 

S3, /a pamieU popuU Bomani. In a matter that inToHes Uie ruin 
of the Roman people." 

24. Adjun(j'it etJ'im, &c. Cicero purposely lays great 'Stress on the 
severity of Cassar. The latter had said that lie was in favour of the most 
ri<^orous punishment. The consul understood him well, and takes him 
at his word. Caesar cannot retract, and if a still more severe punishment 
can 1)0 discovered than that already thought of, the senate may decree to 
that ertect, and Ca;sar must of course approve. Cicero adroitly manages 
to draw this inference from the words of Caesar, and involves the latter 
in his own subtleties. 

VI* 1 . Quamc^rem ehe -hoc^ &c. ** Either then, if you shall baTC 
decreed what Ca>sar recommends, you will have |^ven me, in him, a. 

companion for the piihlic assembly, dear and acceptable to the people,** 
t. e. you will have adopted ati opinion, whlth will find a zealous and 
sui cost iil advtKMte, before the assembled people, in the person of the one 
who proposed it. 

S. Atque aibHveho, &c. And I will make it appear to have been 
the fiur milder opinion of the two." 
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3. Ego enxm dt^fMO nmrnjudUo* • ** "For I judge from my own 'feel- 
ings,** < i. «. in what, I am going lo ucjr I wHl gUveuttennioe firankly to 

ipy real and honest feelings. 

4. Aam Ua mihiy &c. " For so may it be allowed me to enjoy, along 
with you the republic In a state of safety, as I am now, because I show 
more severity than usual in the present affair, not influenced by any 
cruelty ofspirit, (for who is in fact milder than myself?) but by a peculiar 
feeling as it were of humanity and pity : " t. e. may I never enjoy, in 
common with you, the benefits resulting from my country's safety, if the 
eagerness which- 1 display in. this afihir proceeds ftom any cruel qnrit 
(for no one has less of that than myself), but from a feeling of humanity 
and pity towards my countrymen. 

5. Vidtor mihi videre, " Methinks I see." The orator is here enter- 
il^ on the figure which grammarians call diatyposis. 

6. ArcemoDDiiiim yentium. " The capital of all nations." ^rcm is 
here equivalent to caput. — Suhito una incendio concidentem* ** On a 
sudden sinking amid one universal conflagration." 

7. SkptiUa in patria. In my rutnid country.*' Sep^^ is here 
equivalent to ewna,or tfotiaia, — Miuroi atque insegvUot, Ko article of 
popular belief was more strongly established in the ancient world, than 
4hat the soul wandered for a hundred years around the banks of the Styx, 
or the dead body itself, whenever the latter was deprived of the rites of 
burial. Hence the peculiarly mournful ideas attached to the circum- 
stance of a corpse remaining neglected and unburicd, and of which Cicero 
here hap}}ily avails himself^ in order to heighten the eiiect of the gloomy 
picture which he draws. 

8. Fertahar mihi ohH peubs. *^ Is often present befere mf view.*' ^ 
Etfitror in vestra eade hae^aniis*, ' ** And bis wild fury as he revels 
•mid your blood." 

9. Mihl propositi. I have piotnred to myael£*'-^£^ ,^i<m. *<From 
the Sibylline predictions." 

10. Purpuratum esse, &e. " Tliat this Gabinius here is arrayed in 
purple.'* Hujic refers to Gabinius as having been before tliem on a 
recent occasion, not as actually present at the time. Compare Orat. III. 
in Cat. ch. iii. init. — Gabinius is called purpurutuSf as one of the titled 
attendants in the ftiture royal court of Lentulus. Compare Cie. 2Wsc. 
Qu<Ba» i. 43. ; Flor. L 10. ; Liv. xxxs 43. 

1 !• VexaHoinem mrginum VeiiaUuBu The ouinges offered to the 
Vestal Virgins. '* 

12. Fehementer misera atqw nUteranda. " In the highest degree 
deplorable and^worthy of compassion. jSa p&rficere, <<*To bring them 
to pass. " 

13. Prahtbo. We liave here given the reading which Gra^vius 
adopted from some of his MSS. and which Gruter found in three of his. 
It imparts a more sonorous-and Ciceronian ending to theaentenoe. The 
common text has jM&so^ , 

14. Ds uirmB, We diould naturaHy ezpeet here dtf^erwh since the 
angular servo precedes. But the allusion here is to'the Roman law, by 
which it was ordained, that if the master of the house, or any member 
of his family, were murdered, and the murderer not discovered, all the 
slaves composing the household should be put to death. Hence we find 
in Tacitus ( /(/in».xiv. 43. no less than 400 in one family punished on 
this account. 
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15. AfiAi* veroy &c. What Cicero here justifies, viz. to seek to lessen 
the smart of anpruisli by the sufferings and torture of him wlio lias occa- 
sioned it, lie would ou another occasion, where greatness of soul was the 
theme, have openly coiuleiuncd. Here, however, it suits his purpose to 
assert what he has in the text. 

16. NocentU, This would appetr at first vbw to daih with feroif. 
But it in ftet eonfinnt that reading, since ** the guilty one** would be 
sure of bong punidied^ if all the ilinres eomposing the household were 
put to the torture. 

17. Hoc universum, &c. And this common dwelling«plaoe of the 
republic,*' i. c. this city, the dwelling-place of a whole people. 

18. Qui id egerunt ut colloairent. " Who have aimed at establish- 
ing."— -<S'/. ** Even if" — Misericordes. Uecause no punishment is 
adequate to their crimc; aud any infliction of it therefore will only ap- 
pear mercy. 

19. Tn patruh Ae. ^ In a ease that in^elires the ruin of our ^untry 
and fellow-citizens.** — Ama. ** The imputation.** 

20. X. CtBtar, Jj* Julius CsMar, who was consul with C. Mareius 
flgulus, A. u. c 689. He was uncle to Julius Caesar. 

21. Crudeltor. *' Too cruel." 

22. Sororis st/fr. Julia, who had married I.entnlus, after having been 
the widow of INI. Antonius Creticus. By her first marriage she had 
become the mother of Mark Antony, tlie triumvir. The punishment 
of her second husband, Lentulus, was the origin, according to Plutarch, 
of the eninihr that pverailed between Antony and Cicero. ( VU. Anton. 
c u.) 

23. Ftnoii. Lentulus. 

24. Cum avunij &c. L. Caesar, in his remarks before the senate, on 
the occasion alluded to by Cicero, in order to sliicld himself from the 
imputation of undue severity in voting for the punishment of T.entulus, 
had observed, that " his own grandfather " was once i)ut to death by 
order of a Roman consul, and the son of the former, although sent to 
sue for peace* was imprisoned and slain. Caesar alluded to JNI. Fulvius 
Flaceu% who was his grandfitther on the mother's side, and who was 
slain by order of the consul Opimius, together with his son, during the 
affiur of Caius Gracchus. Consult Veil. Patere. iL 7. S. ; VaL Sfaz. 
ix. 1 2. 6. ; Plut. Fit, C, Gracch. c. xvi. seqq. 

25. Quorum quod simile factum? ** And yet what act on their part 
was at all like the conduct of these conspirators?" I.itcrnllv, " Of 
whom what act was similar?" i. e. what comparison will the oflbnce 
of Fulvius riaccus and his son bear with that of Lentulus aud his 
colleagues ? 

86. MmL ^ Was fixmaed by them.** Bcferring to Flaocus and 
his son* 

27. Larffitionts vdutUtu, &c A desire to gratify the people by 

largesses, and a certain violence of parties, were then prevalent in the 
state." The allusion in largitionis voluntas is to the movements of the 
Gracchi, in conciliating the favour of the people. C. Gracchus, for 
example, was the author of a hx frumeutaria^ for a distribution of corn 
among the people, and he and his elder brother Tiberius w^cre the well- 
known advocates of the Agrarian law. Consult Legal Index. 

28. Hujut aam ImUiL Alluding to P. Lentulus, whose image 
was on the seal of his grandson, and to whom Cioero also refers la the 
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thifd ontion (di. : ^ Mii w§ro, iitpiaM, mgmm noimm, tno^ aH 
tutf* &c As regards the occurrence mentioned in the text, compare 
the words of Valerius Maiimus (v. 3. 2.): ** P. Lentulus, clarissimuM 
et amaniissimm reipublic(e civis, cufn in AoetUmo C. Gracchi nefario$ 
conatus, et oeum, pia $t /orti pugna, wgyit Ptibmiim c o rg y tf ti fiigui' 

29. A'e quid de summn, &c. Tliat no portion of tlie public safety 
might be impaired." Sununa rtpufdica is here equivalent to what is 
elsewhere given as tvmw uL reipubliccBt and this Utter phrase is the same 
at m a qua eolvf unhmmm reipuUicm pemAL" Compare OraL IIL le 
Cat, eb. tL noteS. The conynon text has dlBSMiMiars^piiUieadi^^ 
Our leading is thatof Qmnm, Emert^ Beek»aiul ScfaiitiiSiii^cNrted bj 
good maaiHeripts. 

50. Htc This hit deacendant.'*— .<tfttriM< mi. <« GiYet iis 
Ofer." 

51. I'eremini, ccnsto. ** Voii are afraid, I suppose.** The common 
text has vereamini. Our reailitig is that of Krnesti, who found the 
worils vere enim censeo in one of the ISISS., from which he tonjectuied 
veremmL Thh would be rather feeble autliority, it is true, for the 
emendation, did not the tenae require the indicative^ 

52. AU^pad moerim* The oommon test haa iilnitt dliqwid Mtvtrtt for 
which we have adopted one of the emendations of Ernest!. 

33. RemUtione pcenec, By §Mf relaxation of punishment."* 
SeveritaU oataMidMratoaif. By any aeterity q£ infliction." 

VIT. 1. Qu<r exaiidio. Ernesti remarks, that cvdudio is rarely 
employed when speaking of rumour or mere report. Cieero, however, 
cxj)re.si,ly uses the compound form on the present occasion to impart ad- 
ditional strength to the clause. It is tlie same as saying, that he hears 
the reporta alluded to ao diadnody aa to be incapaUe of any longer mia- 
iinderstanding them* 

S. Jaeivmiur aUm eeeci. Remarks arc tlurown out. Some edi« 
dons have jtuiamiur, 1>ut Gra»?iu8 altered this to jaciuntur, on the 
authority of many MSS., and as required by the context, Jactf/ntur 
■would denote a frequent and active circulation of nnnours, such as would 
suit the enemies, not the friends, of Cicero ; jaciuntur, ou the conlrary^ 
refers to what is said by the well-disposed but timid. 

3. Eorum, qui, &c. On the part of those, who seem to be appre- 
hensive that I have not a sufficient force,** &c. After the verbs metuo, 
Hmeo, vermr, aa ia UMd when we are afraid leat a thing may take plaoe 
which we do not want to happen, and ut when we wiah it to happen, 
but are afraid it will not. Thu% wnthio m faeia$ is, I am afraid 
leat you will do it,** but metuo al faewMf ^ I am afraid you will not 
do it." The solution of this apparent anomaly is as follows : metuo 
ne facias is the same as metuo vi non facia " 1 am afraid in order that 
you may not do it," i. e. I do not wish you to do the thing in question, 
but fear lest you will ; whereas j/u<mo nt fician is literally, " 1 am afraid 
in order tJuit you may do it," t.'e. I wii>LL it done, but am afraid you will 
not do it. 

4. JBt prmriMth &e. Hate been both protldad fiar, and prepared, and 
fiiUyaet4ed.*'-..CMak ^ ABwOL'^^JHIigmiia. Vigilance.** 

5. 2te aidto dune, &«. Aa by the atill gMtfflr imI» diiplayed en 
the part of die Roman peopmbr/ Ac. 
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6* Hujus M 09 iempH. The aeiiate was aaserabled in tbe temple of 
Jupiter Stator. 

7. Pntter ed9, qui, See, He refers to those whom in the 10th chapter 
of the secoiid oration he eomprchended in the fourth cla.ss of disaffected 
persons, men who are weighed down by debt^ and who see but too 
clearly that these debts will prove their ruin. 

8. Qua virtute, " With what courf^e,"— Consentiunt. " Do they 
all unite ! " 

9. Qui vobis ita^ &c. ^ Who yield to you the precedence in rank 
and counsel, only to Tie with you in lore Ibr the republic*' ConnSt 
refers to the administration of public affairs. — The use of 

this passage, in the sense of superiority, or taking tlie lead, is of very 
rare occurrence. lU-nce Scheller suspect^ that perhaps ametorUaiem 
has been dropped from the text. 

10. Ex ii'.nltonun annoriim disscnsione. Judges ^vere first selected 
from the senate. In consequence, hoM'ever, of the venality of that 
order, the right of judging was taken from them by the Sempronian 
law, and given to the equltes. It was restored to the senate by a law 
of Sylla's, and subsequently, by a law of Cotta, the prsetor: in the 
consulship of Pompey and Crassus, it was shared between the senate, 
equites, and tribunes of the treasury. This latter ordinance produced 
a very powerful effect in healing tlie diiferences' which the others had 
caused between the two orders, and Cicero exerted himself very zeal- 
ously in completing the reconciliation. On the present occasion, the 
two orders appear once more united, and that too in the best of causes, 
the preservation of their country. Consult Leyal I dex, s. v. Lix 
AwrdUti and also Heineee. Antiq* Rom* iv. 18. 16. (p. 754. ed. Hau- 
bold.) 

11. Ad ht^ui ordinU, &c. *' TcT&n alliance and union with this 
order.'* Alluding to the change of feeling which had been produced 
by the Aureiian law of Cotta. 

1 e. II(ce cauta. Alluding to the conspiracy. — . Comjungit, Re- 
conciles." 

13. Conjinnntam. ** Placed on a sure basis." — Conjirmo vobis, " I 
confidently declare to you.'* 

14. Nullum posthac maluiUi &c* Cicero imagined that he had placed 
the authority of the senate on a solid basis, by uniting it with the 
equestrian order, thus constituting what he calls *' optima reqmMiea/' 
and. he ascribes the ruin of the republic to that coalition not being pre- 
served. The cause of the rupture, which was a very speedy one, was 
tlic senate's refusing to release the equltcs from a disadvantageous con- 
tract concerning the Asiatic revenues, ((^ic. Kp. ad Aft. i. 17.) 

15. Trihunos ararios. These were of jjlebeian origin, and through 
them the pay passed to the army, {pro Pfanc. viii. ) Compare Varro 
(X* X. iv. 5. p. 180.): " Tribuni quoquc quihug aitrButa erai peeuuia, 
ut mOHi reddenMtf DrUmni arurii dieUJ* 

16. Seribas item univenot, ** And likewise the wholebody of scribes." 
Among the Romans there were two kinds of scribes, private and public : 
the former were the slaves of private individuals ; the latter were free, 
but of plebeian rank, and genenilly freedmen. These last were divided 
inio decuricCf and received pay from the public treasury. They were 
distributed by lot among the difTerent magistrates, and hence were called 
€0ntuhre8, prtetoriif <edilitii, quwstorii, &c. 
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17. CWm eoiu hoe dies, &c ^ When this day had by chance, as- 
sembled them in great nnmbei%** t, e. at the pubfie treasury. wFVe- 
qumiart U here employed in an unusual sense^ for fltquadu eomicoeaMm 
Compare jpro Dom. c. xxxiii. — The scribes were assembled on this day* 
the nones of December, or 5th of the month, at the public treasury, to 
divide among themselves, by lot, the offices of the ensuing year, that is, 
to determine who should be secretaries to the eonsuls, who to the prnctors, 
&c. This Avas done annually. AVliile thus employed, they saw the 
prisoners led by to the senate-house, and immediately, abandoning all 
their private concerns, they came and made an offer of their assistance, 
fm seeming the publk safety. 

18. Ah ex9pectatioM sorHs, From all ezpeetatum of the offices to 
be allotted to them." Consult preceding note. 

19. Omnis ingenuorum, &c. The whole bddy of fVeeborn citizens is 
here, even those of the humblest degree." By ingcnvi the Romans 
meant those who were born of parents that had always beyn free. vSuch 
at least seems to have been tlie case originally. In the Institutes of 
Justinian, however, the strictness of the ancient rule on this subject is 
very considerably modified {Inst, i. tit. 4.): " Ingenuwt est is, qui, 
stakm vi naius est, liber eat $ iiveexduobut inffenuie tnairimonio edUtu est, . 
stM e» UberHnu dudbue, twe ex a&ero Hbertino, ei a&ero ingenuo. Sed tt 
$i qnU ex moire nascttur Ubera, patre veto eervo, ingeMuusmhUominus na§* ' 
citur queTnadmodum gut ex matre libera et incerto patre natue ut, quoniam 
vulgo conceptus est, Sufficit autem liberam fuiaee mairem eo teu^pore quo 
nascUtir, licet anciUa conceperit,** &c 

VIII, 1. Lihertinorum homuium, SiC. The Romans distinguished 
between the terras libertus and libertinus as follon^s : when referring to 
the patron or former master, they used Sberius, thus Ubertue Cesearief 
Cssar's fireedman,** Ubertue Ctceronis, &e* ; but when they meant to de- 
aignate' a freedman generally, they employed lihertimu, as Ubeiriinue erat^ 
«he was a freedman," liherlinvm viJi, &c. Compare the remarks of 
Ernesti (Oav, Cic 8. ▼.); and Taylor {Elements of the CivU Law, 
p. 430. ). 

2. Qui, inttuto sua, &c. " AVlio having by their merit attained to the 
condition which the right of citizenship bestows." By virtute is meant 
their fidelity and attachment to their masters. There is great variation 

• hue in the MSS. We have adopted the reading of Gruter, Gnevius, 
and EmestL Muretus prefers qui fartuna sua A«fKS dvitatis jus con- 
tseuHf* which is supported by-some MSS. Lambinus gives qui sua 
virtute acfortuna hti^us civitatisjus consecuti.^* 

3. Quidam. Referring not only to Lentulus, Cethopjus, and their 
colleagues; but to other and more secret partisans of the conspiracy, 
whose names he could mention if he felt inclined. — Quidam dttiers from 
aliqvis, by implying that the object designated is definitely known, 

_ though indefinitely described. This indefinite description is sometimes 
resorted to for the purposes of oblique sareasm. (Zumpt» Z*. G. p. 

4. Quid eommsmorem, Why need I mention," t. e. why waste tima 
in speaking of. — Matthisa, Weiske^ Schiits» &c. read commemora, on the 

authority of some MSS. 

• 54 Qui modo tolcrahili, &c. « Provide<l he enjoy only a tolc able con- 
dition of servitude." .Cicero means, that no slavci whose burden of 
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MTvitude it in any waj tdleribT^ wiH fed inclined to aban d on fiis preient 
states and obtain freedom under the auspices of Catiline^ tfnee umVerol 

ruin must result from the success of his daring schemes. 

6. VolHutatis. The choice of words liere is extremely appropriate. 
It belongs not to slaves to intermeddle in the aftairs of citizens ; they 
can, therefore, only indulge in good-will (^voluut(itis) for the preservation 
of the state. And they dare not even indulge in this feeling, without 
bearing in mind, at the same time, their real condition (j^ucuUam atidet), 
fixr tbey well Itnow bow little th^ can eflfeot by fhelr own maided ta- 

aoyroes {quantum potest), 

7. Forte commoeei. Happens to alarm.*'-* Xemmoii ^nenifiiia. 
« That a certain wortUeM tool** 

8. Concunaret Sec. " Is running around among the shops of the 
artisans." Compare Sallust ( Cai. c. 50.) : " Liberti et pauci ex dienti'* 
bus LcntuJI, (Ilrcmis itineribus, opi/kes et servUia in oicis ad eum ertp2- 
enduin sclliritnljantj** &C. 

9. jS'ulli sutU inventi, &c. Appian, on the contrary, states, that the 
slaves «nd freedmen of Lentulus and Cethegus, baWng been joined by a 
large number of working people (x'^tfoTtxyetc woXXo^c ir^oa-}uiS$inrtf), en- 
deavoured to break into we houses of the praetors, by the rear, add 
rescue their masters who were confined within* The moment Cfeero 
was informed of this, he hastened from the senate-house, stationed 
guards in the different quarters of tlie city where any attack was to be 
apprehended, and then returned to the i»euate and expedited the debate, 
(Appian, B. C. ii. 5.) 

10. Jpsum illuiih ^c. That same spot where his seat is fixed, and 
his labours are performed, and his daily br«ad is earned." — Cubile ac 
hehdum iumrn. " His dormitory and humble oouch." CWIs is here 
equivalent to evhietdtim dormUorivm, 

1 1. Cursum huncy &c. Thepeaceful life which he at present leads.** 
More literally, this his peacefid course of life." 

12. Oinne enrnm instrumentumy &c. " Every thing with which they 
pursue their daily employment, all their industry and daily gains, are 
supported hy a crowded population, are fostered hy a state of puhlic 
repose." For siutinttur some editions have sustefUcUur, which amounts 
to the same thing. 

13* Oedm»i$ tabemis. ^ When their shops are dosed.*' The shops at 
Rome were closed during times of public conftision and alarmy and also 
of puhlic sorrow* by an edict of the consul. Consult Emesti, GEsp* Oic. 

8. V. Taberna. 

14. Quid tandem, ^c. "What then will be the result when they 
are hurnt ? " If Catiline succeed, the whole city will be wrapped in 
flames, and the shops of the artisans, even though they favour his cause, 
will sJiare the conunon ruin. Some 31 SS. and editions have futurum 
fuit, j^mesti prefers futurum esset, but retains futurum est. Beck 
thinks thaC Cicero wrote merely Juimntm, and hence he indoaes esl in 
brackets. The ^rm fuiurum eti is undoubtedly preferably and is used- 
fbr the purpose of strengthening what is saidt as if the fire were How 
aotuaUy about to be appUied. 

IX. 1. CoHsulem. iVfeaning himself — Atque ex media, &c. Al- 
luding in particular to the attempt made to assassinate him at his own 
house, * - 
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2. Menf.e, voltintate, &c. In sentiment, in incUnatioDy in aeal^ in 
courage, in open declarations of attachment." 

3. Fubis supplex, &c. To produce a stronger impression on the 
minds of his bearers, the orator has recourse to a most beautiful and 
tjbnkmg persenificatiop. 

' 4k Aroi F&uxHwau ' 'the ijana were'tbe ofctinary IiouseluM deities^ 
ttie Penatas were gjoSm of a higher claas. The latter were of two kindsy 
pulblie and priyate ; but in fact the same deities, that is, the same god% 
were worshipped as Penates by both an entire city, with public honours^ 

and by the individual families in that city, with private or domestie 
offerings. The Lares were worshipped in the atrium, or hall, the Pe» 
nates in an inner part of the dwellmg, called iwtpluvium^ and for the 
mos^ part, open to the upper air. 

5. IQum ignem, &c. A sacred fire was always kqpt burning in the 
tenq^le of yesta* and it was one of the offices of w Vestal virgins to 
watMi this fire di^ and night. 'Whoever allowed it to go out was 
scourged by the Pontifex l\Iaximu8» This accident was always esteemed 
unlucky, and eipiated by ofiering extraordinary sacrifices* The fire Was 
lighted up again, not from another fire, but from the rsys of the sun. 
Consult Lipsius, De Vesta et Vestalihus, c. viii. seqq, 

6. Sempittrnujn. Many IVISS. have merely this word, omitting 
perpetuum ac which precede, and Lambinus and Grasvius have adopted 
the reading. But perpetuus and sempiUmua are not here synonymous. 
J^inis perpettm denotes a fire that is fied by a constant suocesdou of 
fresh fiiel; whereas by ifpUt $mi^pUmw8 is mesnt one whksh is to be 
oontinued to fUture ages. We may therefore render the two epithets in 
question by "ever-burning and erer-abiding." 

7. JDe focis. By focus is here meant the domestic hearth, that is, 
the hearth in the atrium, or place where the family generally assembled, 
and around whicli stood the images of the Lares. When focua and ara 
are joined in the same sentence, as in the phrase *'j9ro aris et focis pug~ 
nare,'* then ara denotes the altar of the Penates, while focia still Kfers 
to the Larea, 

8. Dueem, Refenring to himselE 

9. Qua turn semper, &c. A privilege that is not always afiRnrded.*' 
Conqiare the explanation of Heumannus, **e^fuB generis ducem non. 

temper habere coiitingit." 

10. Lt civili causa. In a case of a public natur^" t. e, in which 
all citizens arc more ov less concerned. 

11. Auctas exaggeratasque. Increased, ay, and even heaped 
up." 

12. Una nax* That of the Saturnalia. Compare OraL IIL in Cai, 
ch. iv. — Peene delerit. Cicero uses dekrii not dekvisset, because if he 
had employed the direct form of expression, — what the grammarians call 
the oratio direekh '— he would have said delevitt not deleverat. 

1 f3. Esse prtnceps. ** To be the first heard," i. e. to take the lead. — 
Ojfficio consulari. It being the duty of a consul to watch over the 
public safety, and to be the first to give the alarm when that ^ety 
threatened. 

X« 1. Ego video. «<I 'am well aware."— Qnom etdMs, &c 
k'^nueh you see in hot is yearj great*" 
& Th^^pem* ^'Base.** AUudmg to their flagitious course of llfie* ; 

I. 8 
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3. QkoJ ti aUqutmdo* The grammarians lay it down as a nile^ 
that the syllables o/t should acver IbUow tha woid fi. The reason dt 

the rule they do not giTe us. It appears, however, to be a good one, 

with this exception added to it, that whenever emphasis is required we 
are to write si aHquid, for example, but to adhere to the main rule on 
other occasions. 

4. Condtata. " Aroused into action." — Ista. Denoting contempt. 
Plus valueritj quam, ** Shall triumph over." 

5. VUa iemiam ktMdeHu So glorious an ezistenoe." 

6* Sm^* Grater thinks that this word ou^ to be rejected, and 
Ornrius actually omits it. Ernesti, however^ sueocsifolly defends its 
presence in the text, by showing that it stands Op p os ed to uni. 

7. Gt'sfiV. Gruter recommends (/esfn and conservnta repuhlicot which 
Grrevius adopts. But the ablative, as Ernesti correctly remarks, would 
only he proper here, if Cicero were expressing his own sentiments. He 
avoids this species of vain boasting, and uses the genitive as conveying 
merely the sentiments of the senate, respecting the result alluded to, not 
his own. 

8. Sdpia, The elder Afrieanns* who defeated Hannibal in the battle 

of Zama -Atque «r Italia deoedere» Hannibal had maintained a 

footing in Italy for nearly sixteen years. The invasion of Africa by 
Scipio compelled him to return home. 

9. Alter Africanus. The younger Scipio, or Africanus IMinor. He 
was the son of PauUus ^Ij^milius, and was adopted into the Scipio iiauuily 
by the son of the elder Africanus. 

10. L. PauUus, Referring to Faullus ^milius, who reduced Mace- 
donia to a Roman prorinoe, after having conquered Persei^ die last king 
of that country, in the battle of Pydna. 

11. eMrrum, &c. An account of this triumph is ghren by 

Livy, xlv. 35. seqq. 

12. Bis Itallam, &c. By his two victories, one over the Teutones 
and Ambrones, at Aquae Sextia? in Gallia Narhonensis, and the other 
over the Cimbri, at the Raudii Campi^ in Cisalpine Gaul. Consult 
Veil. Paterc. ii. 12., Flor. iii. 3. 

1 3. Pompeius, The exploits of Pompey are enlarged upon in the 
Oration for the Manilian Law. 

14* Hsdem quSms soKst &c. Equivalent to **per iotsm terrarum 
orbem eelebrantur.** 

15. Aliquid loci, <* Some room." 

16. Quo victor es revertantur. In illustration of what is here said wc 
may cite the remark of Cicero, in the treatise de Offieiis (i. 22.): 
** Mihi quidem Pompeius hoc tribuit, ut diceref, frustra se (riumphurK 
tertium deportaturum juissCf nisi meo in rempvhlicam beneficio, tdn trium-^ 
pharetf esset hahiturus." 

17. Vno toeo, ** In one respect**— -JBarffrmew ^ In Ifaieign lands." 
— DometHem. At home." 

18* Avi oppntgi $enntmi, &e. ** Either have been completely crushed 
and are become daTCS* or have been admitted to favourable terms of 
surrender, and consider themselres bound to us by the kindness thus 
conferred. ** 

1 9. Tantam conspirationem bonorum omnium. ** So great unanimity 
on the part of all good men." Conspiratio is used by Cicero in both a 
good and a bad sense. In the former meaning, it occurs, besides the 
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present instance, Ep. ad Fam. xii. 15. : de Off. ii. 16. : de Fin, uSO,\ 
in the latter, Ep, ad Fam, i. 11. : Sceleratissitua coH»piratio,** 

XL 1. Pro imperio, &e. Alluding to the province of MiBcedonia» 
to the goYernment of which he was entitled on the expiiatioii of his 
ooosulship ; but which he had surrendered to his eoUeegiie Antoniiis» in 
order to keep him firm in his attachment to the state. Compare Sal- 
lust, Cai. c. xxvi. Cisalpine Gaul had fallen to the lot of Antonius, 
but Macedonia was by far the richer province of the two. Cicero after- 
wards laid down the government of Cisalpine Gaul, which he had thus 
received in exchange, and Metellus Celer, at that time praetor, was 
chosen in his place. (Ep, ad Fam, xv. 4. : Orat, in Fis. xi.) 

S. ^ JVo excmte. The army whieh he would have eommnided in Uie 
prorinee of Mseedooia. 

S. Pro provincia, &c. Alluding not to Cisalpine Gaul, as Manutius 
remarks, but to Macedonia. 

4. Pro triumpho. He means the public chances of a triumph for 
operations abroad. 

5. Pro cUcnteliSf &c. " In return for the numerous clientships and 
connections of friendship which I might have formed in my province, and 
which, notwithstanding, I here support with no less labour, by means of 
those resources which the city affivds me.** To prove the value of the 
sacrifice he eonftsses how eager he is to estahlish clientships and con- 
nections of friendship at hom% by every means which his standing and 
influence in the city enable him to employ. 

6. Pro meis in vos singuJarUms sittdiii, ** In return for my conspi- 
cuous proofs of zeal in your behalf." 

7. Qu(E dum erit injixa. " For as long as it shall be firmly fixed." — 
Firmissitno viuro, " By one of the strongest of ramparts.'* 

8. FtftUerit atque superaverit. Shall have disappointed and tri- 
umphed over.*' — - Panmm meum Jilivm, His son Marcus. 

9. Oki* profedo, &c. ^ Who will find in you assuredly sufficient aid, 
not only as regards his personal safety, but ^so his Aiture advancement^ 
if you shall bear in mind that he is the son of that man, who preserved 
from ruin, at his own individual risk, all these things by which you are 
now surrounded." 

10. De sirmitKL salute vestra. " In a case that concerns your very ex- 
istence." Literally, ** your highest safety." 

11. De aria ac fods. "That concerns your homes." Ernesti. cor- 
rectly remarka^ that, in the expression ora ac Jbei both terms have a 
united reference to private dwellings, the am referring to the altar of the 
jPenates, and the./beiM to the hearth of the Lares, in each dwelling. Our 
English phrase, '* altars and homes,'' is altogether inapplicable, in the 
sence that we attach to it, by " altars " being meant public places of 
worship. Compare Ernesti, Clav. Cic. s. v. Ara, 

12. Universa repuhlica. " Your country at large.** 

13. Diligenter, ut itisdiuistis, 6cc. " Promptly and firmly, as you 
have already begun to do." The expression ut instituisHs refers as well 
to the promptness and energy displayed by Silanus and other senators in 
the course of the present debate^ as to the opinions of certain members of 
that body during thor deHberations at the previous meeting. Compare 
Orat, in. in Cat ch. vL : **DicUB sunt a principilms aeerritnm acforHssinuB 

L 3 
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' 14k M tjMiMi pmtan. ^Ttk9 on hhntdf and exeeate.** Qmtad 
k introduced before |HMftl in some MSS., and Gnmus and Eraesd bolli 
approve of it, on the ground of its being more modest than the ordinary 
reeding) and displaying more of the " concinnitas Cicerontana.^* Both 
reasons are weak. The language of Cicero, as we have given it, shows 
the firm resoWe and conviction of an undaunted and patriotic mind, sure 
of accomplishing its object, and encouraging others by this very ap- 
pearance of decision. And as for the " eondnnitcu Cicermiana,** it maj 
be merelj reinai1ced» that tfaero k no dneet relatioD wbatever betweoi 
fnoad vha and quoadpe»$its the connection k bet w ee n dmbitet sod po§iiL 



KoTwiTHSTAMOiira the strenuous efibits of de^ns in tbk oiiitioa» to 
have prompt and itenrouft meluarea taken against the oonspiratoea who 
were in custody, a large minority of the senators, and auMing them GfeeteTs 

own brother, Qffi««^fg, were disposed to side with Caesar probaUy Aom 
the fear, that severe measures 'might prove injurious afterwards to Cicero- 

himself. At last, Lutatius Catulus, Caesar's inveterate foe, and Cato» 
who was then tribune of the commons elect, interposed their efforts. 
The eloquence of the latter proved triumphant, and the course he re- 
commended was almost unanimously adopted. (Consult riutarch, Fit 
Cic, c. XX. seq, — Id. VU, Cest. e. viL teq. — Id. VtL Cat» Min* €• ZziL ^ 
SaeL Cast. xiv. •—- Appian^ J?. C iL 5* •ejj.) 
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!• M. Tu&Lii CicBiioNis, &c« Oratiou of M. TuHius Cicero iii 
i i to iB of tho pol Aufhin.** — *ThM is one of orations of Cicero on 
viMi be hit W M Ct t ded in btiloiriDg the finett polisby end it is perhaps 
die most pkenag of ell hk herengpgii 

AieUa^ e native of Antioob^ ceme to Rome when about eighteen or 
twenty years of age. He was rewasded for his learning and geniiis» 
with the friendship of the first men in the state; and iinck'r the pa- 
tronage of Luculliu, with whom he travelled, he obtained the rights of 
citizenship'at Heraclea, a'confederate and enfranchised town of Lucania. 
He assumed upon this, as was customary, his patron's family-name of 
Licinius. A few years afterwards, a law was enacted, conferring the 
righte of Romea dttme on ell who bed been edmitted to tbe frmom 
of federate ttetes, profided ibey bed e settlement in Itely et tbe time 
when tbe lew was peaed, end bed asserted tbe prifilcge» 'before the 
praetor, within sixty deye from the period et which it was promulgeted. 
With thie fonn Archias complied, aiid for more then twen^ yeen bis 
deims were never called in question. 

At length, a certain individual, named G ratios, accused him of not 
having any just title to the character of a Unman citizen, and attempted 
to drive him out of the city, under the enactment expelling all foreigners 
who usurped, without due right, the name and attributes of Ilomau • 
citisens. 

The reoordi of Heradee beving been destroyed during the Sedel 
Wer» and the neme of Aidiiet not eppeering in eny census of Romen 
citizens^ eertein doubts were thrown on the legel rights of his client* 
Cksero, thetefof^ enlefges on the dignity of litmturo end poetry, and 

the various accomplishments of Archias, which gave him so just a claim 
to the privileges he enjoyed. He beautifully describes the influence 
which study and a love of letters had exercised on his own character and 
conduct. He had thence imbibed the principle, that glory and virtue 
should be the darling objects of life, and that to attain these, all diffi> 
culties and dangers were to be despised* 

Tbe prnlor who presided on this oocesion bee been supposed to be 
Qnintus Cicero^ brother of the oretor: the encient commentary on this 
oration, discovered by Melo^ Iblly establishes this point. » The date of 
the speeefa is a. v. c 698» B. c. 62f end Cicero wes then in the forty- 
sixth year of his age. 

I. 2. .S7 quid est in me ingenii, See. " If there be aught of talent in me, 
O Judges, and 1 am well aware how scanty that is ; or if any experience 

J. 4 
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in public speaking, in which I do not deny that I am modentdy wied ; 

or if any acquaintance with the theory of this came art, rcaulting from 
the zealous cultiyation and disciplining influeooe of the most libeial 
studies, from which I acknowledge that no portion of my life has ever 
been estranged," S^c. Menage (in Alenagiana, i. 19.) tells a curious 
story, that tlie first sentence of this oration cost Patru four years to 
translate, and that, after all, he omitted quod setitio quani sit exiguum,** 
S. In qua, &c. Ciceroy as Hottoman remarks, has here accidentally 
fidlen upon an hexameter> from m qua to etae industm 

4. HuJutcB rri ratio qUqueu The eipreflnoo ki^mtee ret refers ta 
public speaking ; while by ratio is meant theoretical and critical skiU. 
Compare the definition of the latter term, as given by L C finiesti 
{Lex. Tech. ^Lat. lihet. p. 320.): Baiio dicendt, omnium earum rerum^ 
qu<B ad artem dicendi vel cloqventiam tradmdom pertment$ accuratam 
doctamque institutionem coinplectitur,** 

5. Hie A, Licinius* *< My friend Aulus Licinius here." The student 
will note the force of the pronoun hie in thi^ clause. Two MSS. sub- 
join AnMfUf but the one which we have gifen Is undoiibtedly tiw true 
readings since Cicero would purposelyy at the commencement of hb 
speedi, employ only the Roman part of his client's nama 

6. Miqfetere. *^ To claim in return.** As the fermer seeks a return 
of produce^ for the labour of culdYatioa* *- Pnpe WMojmre. By n right 
almost peculiarly his own.'* 

7. N(tm quodd longissime.y Sec. " For as far back as my mind can pos- 
sibly look over the period of the past, and recall the most distant remi- 
niscences of boyhood, reviewing niy career even from tliat early day, I 
aee this one to have been my chief adviser and guide for attempting and 
fer entering on the path of these oratorical studies.*' The meaning of 
principem here is beat givmi by the two English termi^ ** adviser and 
guide." By raHonem ghidiorum is meant the theoretical purstut of pri- 
vate studies. 

8/ Piwritice. Cicero was about five years old, when he was first plaoed 

under the care of Archias. 

9. A<1 ingrediendam, &c. Cicero here alludes to his earlier studies^ 
since his later ones were pursued under other instructors. 

10. Conformata, «,Moulded." Compare Emesti (Xer. TecA. p. 82.) ; 
ConformaHo dUeUuff cum res infomiisjit eUgana et firmata*** 

11. A qw id aeceptmuaf &c. ** Vnm whom we'rec^ved that» by 
which we might be enabled to lend aidtotherestof ourfellow-creature^ 
and preserve oth^ firom injury." 

12. y/r, ne quts a nobis, ^c. " And lest any one may chance to 
wonder, that sucli a remark as this is made by me, because there is in 
this individual a ditferent kind of genius, and not that tlieorctical or 
practical acquaintance with public speaking to which we aspire, not 
even we ourselves have ever been exclusively devoted to this one pur- 
suit.** Since Afchlas was a poet and not an orator^ Cicero thought it 
uigfat perhaps appear strange to some of his auditory to hear him assert 
that be had derived so mucli benefit from the former. 

13. Il€Bc diemtdi rattOf &c. Observe the peculiar Ibrce of hcec, and 
consult, as regards the meaning of ratio, what Is remarked under 
note 4. 

14. Ne nos quidcm huic mmi, &c. The IVISS. and early editions have 
euncti in the place of uni. This latter reading is an emendation of 
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Emesti's, and has been very generally adopted by subflequent editors. 
It is evidently required by the context^ and Stands opposed to petUtus. 

By kuic uni studio is meant oratory. 

15. Etenim omnes artes, Sec, " For all those arts, that have relation 
to liberal knowledge, possess a kind of common bond of union, and are 
connected together by a species of natural affinity." The liberal arts 
are meant. 

16. MumtmUaieru The term kumanitai is iq[»plied hy the Latin 
writers to liberal and polite studies^ from their humanising influence on 

^e mind. Compare the language of Aulus Gellius, xiii. 16. : « Qui 
verba Latina fecenmt, quique his probe itsi sunt, humanitatem appella- 

verunt id propemodum quod Grccci iraihiav vocanty nos eruditionem insti- 
tutionemque in honna artes dicimus s qxuli qui sinceriter cupiunt appetuntque, 
hi sunt vd maxime humanissimi," 

II. I. In quiBstione Ugitinuu In the discussion of a mere legal 
question." The point involved in the present case, respecting the 
dtiienship of Archias, was a striedy l^al one. — Injudieh piAUeo, It 
vras in fiwt only a case about the private right of citizenship, but then 
the question turned on the interpretation of a public law^ which con- 
sequently gave the trial a public aspect. 

2. Cum res agatur, &c. " When a case is pleaded before a proctor of 
the Roman people, a most accomplished individual, and before judges of 
the gravest character." Severissimos, in this sentence, is regarded by 
some commentators as referring to the strict impartiality of the bench 
whom Cicero is addressing. It certainly has thk meaning elsewhere, 
but in the present instance the one which we have assigned to it is un- 
doubtedly preferable. Cicero means that th^ mode* of defence which he 
is going to adopt, may perhaps, at first view, seem unsuited to the grave 
character of the judges before whom he is to speak, who would expect 
merely a formal and technical discussion of a dry legal point, and not a 
flight of oratory about the beneficial eifects of liberal studies. 

3. Prceforem. It used to be a warmly contested point who the 
praetor was that presided on this occasion. The old commentary dis- 
eased hf Mfdo settka &e question. The prsetor was Cicero's brother^ 

CicenH himsdf an efde and tragic poet. The words of the com^ 
mentary are : " ffanc enim caksam, lege Papia, de civitaie Bomana^ apud 
Quintum Ciceronem dixit" &c. 

4i Judices. In conformity with the Aurelian law of L. Aurclius 
Cotta, passed during the consulship of Pompey and Crassus, the judges 
on public trial were selected, at the time this case was pleaded, from 
the senators, equites, and tribunes of the treasury. (Consult Orat, IF, 
in Cat, ch. vii. note 10.) These judices formed a select council, who 
assisted the praetor with thdr advice. They sat by him on subseRia, or- 
benches, and are hence often called his asseseores, 

$• Quod non modoy &e. Which is at variance with not only the 
eustom of public trials, but even with the mode of pleading that is usual 
at the bar.** Hence he fears, lest it may not seem to comport with the 
grare character of the court before which he is spf»aking. 

6, Vt in hac causa, Sec. To grant me this indulgence in the present 
case, an indulgence well suited to the character of the accused, and, as I 
nope, not disagreeable to yourselves ; that you permit me, namely, when 
pleading in behalf of," &c« 

X. 5 
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7. Hac vestra humanitatey Sec. " Before a bench as distinguished as 
yourselves for liberal knowledge, and while such a praetor, in fine, as the 
present one, presides at this trial.'* Hoc prcctnre suits well the language 
of one brother to another ^ a higher strain of compliment would have 
been out of place. * 

8* De ttudiU hmtanUatM^ fte. *<To enlarge, with eomewluit inore 
fireedom than is usual here, on liberal stupes and literature in generalf 
and, in the case of such an individual as thn^ who^ cn account of his 
retired and studious mode of life, has been by no means conversant with 
public trials, and the risks that attend them, to em])loy a novel and un- 
usual mode of speakincr." — Tractata est is here equivalent to excrcitata 
est. Compare the explanation of Doring : •* Tractatnus rem, quam 
attingimuSf vtl in qua nos exercemus ; et sic ipsce res, sive personce, qhcb in 
aliqua re exercetUur in ea traetari ^Ueuniurm Gonsiilt also Emesti, Clav, 

9. In tfugmoeU penona. Referring to AreUai. Passeratius makes 

the allusion to be to the orfttor himself, of which ezplaiiation Burmann 
(Ovid. Rem. Am. 381.) approves. Both, however^ are wrong. CTonsolt 
Ernesti, Clav. Cic. s, v. Tradare. 

10. N'ovo qnmhiiUi 8ic. The novel kind of speaking to which Cicero 
alludes, is the introduction of literary topics into the discussion of a 
legal point. ^ 

11. Perficiam prcfectOt &c. ^ I will assuredly cause you to entertain 
the conviction^ that my friend Aulus Lidnius here^ not only ought not, 
as he is a dtiaen, to be excluded from their number, hut even ought» If 
he were not a &twsa, to be admitted among them.** 

III. 1. Nam ut priinnm. Sec. From his being subsequently called 
prfvte.rtatus, Archias must at the time here alluded to have been about 
14 or 15 years of age. 

2. Ad humanitatem informari. " To be trained up to liberal know- 
ledge." More literally, to be moulded. " Compare the explanation 
of Manutius : " Quasi fomuB inUiwn a UterU aeeipiat pmrUU tstas, qua 
per $9 infirmis etsei,** 

3. Ad 3ertbendi studium. To poedc composition.'' More litetaHy^ 
*<tO the study of composition.** Some of the epigrams of Arcfaias are 
preserved in the Anthology, vol. ii. p. 80. Meqq, ed. Jacobs. Hispoetical 
merits are evidently overrated by Cicero. 

4. Loco nohili. *' Of a distinguished family." — Celehri quondam urhe. 
< < A city once populous and flourishing." As regards the force of celeber 
compare Emesti ( CZat;. Cic. s, y.) : ^^Abundans incolis et frequens," So 
ad Herenn, IL 4. : '^Loeut cMrta dSeserfiis.'' — • The words whs, op- 
pidunh locu9t when in apposition to names of towing as the plaee whm 
any thing ooeur% mi^ he in Hie ablative without la, 1hou|jh the name of 
the place be in the genitive. 

$, Eruditissimis hominihus, Sec. ** Abounding in the most learned 
men, and conspicuous for an attachment to the most liberal studies.** 
What the grammarians call a zeugma operates in qfflnentii tfaat'is, our 
idiom requires a different meaning for each clause. 

6. Ei, We have inserted this pronoun into the text on the sug- 
gestion of I^aihbhnis and EmestL It is also given by Schiiiz. 

7. Sie 9t(t adoeniui eOart^Hmtm^i Atl" flia tfrifMb were MsHolded 
with somuch^da^thattheexpeetatibnfbrmedoflhehidiiidtiidexe^^ 
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the fiune of his uQents; his anrind itseU; and the admintion it excited, 
mpuMd the expectation to whieh he blmself had given rise.** 

8« Qr<Bcarum artium ac tUsciplinarum, Of Grecian arts and cul- 
ture.'* — Stiuiiaque kmc* Referring to liberal studies in general. TeAe- 
mentius, " With more ardour. " 

9. Jisdcm in oppidis. He uses the term oppidis purposely, as indi- 
' eating places of inferior rank to the capital^ Kome» which was properly 

called urbs, 

10. Nonnegligehantur. A litotes, for inaxime Jhrehant. 

11. dUquid dc ingeniiSi ^Who were able to form any es- 
timate of talents^** u e. who were Intelligent enough to mark the exist- 
enoe of talent In another. 

12. Hem tanta cehhritate fctmm. ^ Amid this so brilliant a reputation." 
— Absentibus. Referring to those who were absent at the time, and, of 
course, personally unacquainted with hira. 

13. Mario consule et Catulo. C. Marias was seven times consul ; 
this was his fourth consulship, a. u. c. 650. Of Catulus Cicero speaks 
in high terms, Orat. pro Lege Man. c. xvii. and elsewhere. 

14. NaehiB €$iprimum, &o. He found, in the first place, those in- 
dividuals in the consulship, of whom the one eould famish the noblest 
subjects for poetic composition, the other both memorable actions, and 
also an attachment to liberal studies, and a practised ear.**. By the first 
of these is meant Marius, whose exploits over the'Teutones and Cimbri 
were celebrated in verse by Archias: the other is Caluliis, who shared 
with Marius the glory of the Cimbrian victory, and was also, as Cicero 
styles him (Brutus y c. xxxv.)j vir doctus i:t disertus.^* He wrote the 
history of his consulship, after tlie manner of Xenophon, and dedicated 
it to A. Furius, the poet. Cicero, elsewhere, (e2e Off. i. 37. ) ascribes to 
the Catuli, fiitber and son, txqidgihm UUrartrnjudieiumJ* 

15. AufU, Referring, not merely to his listening with attention to 
the reeitations of Arehias» but also to his being enabled, by good taste 
and a practised ear, to pass an accurate opinion on the productions of the 
bard. Compare the remark of Manutius : "Aures : Qu(c, quod audirent 
judicare possent; " and also that of Doring : **Aures adhiberef h. e. per* 
cipere et dijudicare carminuin ptdchrittidinem.** 

16. Adhibere. We have rendered this verb by our KngUsh term **to 
furnish," i. e. exhibit or display, rather than have recourse to an awk- 
ward seugma, as recommended by Doring. 

17. iMcmBL The two biothers, L. Lioinius and Marcus Lueullus. 
The former was the eminent eommander, whose biography Is given by 
J'lutarch. 

18. Prcetextatus. " A mere youth." A Roman term applied to a 
foreigner. Among the Romans, young persons wore the toga prfptexta 
until they were seventeen years of age, when they assumed the toc/a I'l- 
rilis* Cicero, most probably, does not mean to designate very closely 
the age of Arohias, and the latter perhaps may^ at the time here alluded 
to, hava actually passed the period of serenteen; he only means to 
speakrof him aa pon s wrin g attainments the more remarkable on aeeoun^ 
of his extreme youths, . . . ,f,.. 

19. ^oiisolicni.tfig^t, 9bg. "Was owing, not opilyt<^ his genius and 
literary acquireipfnltf, but also to his amiable temper and virtj^ous dia> 

> position." — Domus. Referring to the family of the Luculli. 

jPii,,pff(fiUdtM^. "The celebrated Numidicus,** The pronou^ 
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ille has here the force of the Greek article when used emphatically. 
Metellus received the title of NumUHeut, from ins bftving defeated 
Jugurtbft in two batUes^ and made himadf master of tieariyaU Numidia. 
Jugurtha* however, was finally taken captive and the war ended by 
Marius. Still Metdlus wa8» in fact, the tme victory having been »• 
called when on the eve of terminating the ccmtest. 

21. Et ejus Jilio Pio. " And to his son Pius." The son of Q. 
INIetcllus Numidiciis received the cognomen of Piust from his having 
obtained, by his entreaties, from the Roman people, the recall of his 
father from exile. Compare Cic. Or. in Senat. post lied. c. xv. : *' Pro 

me non ut pro Q. MeteUo, Mununo et clarisnmo viro, spectata jam ado» 

luetmiia fUm depreeabts eii.** — Among the Romans, the terms jptw and 
pieta$ indicated , not only duty towards the gods, but also to one*s 
(Dountry, parents, relatioDSy friends, &c. Hence, in the present instance^ 
the appellation Piiis conveys the idea of filial duty. Compare Cicero 
(c?e Off* iii. 23.) : Ipsi patnce conducit pios habere cives in parrnfes.'^ 

22. Audiehatur a M, jEmilio. " He found a hearer in M. ^Emiliiis," 
t. e. M. ^milius was one of liis hearers. The allusion is to the poet's 
recitations in private circles. The iEmilius here meant is the famous 
M. ^milius Scaurus. Consult Historical Indeai, 

S3. <<,He lived on terms of intimacy.** 

84. CMatwr. He was highly esteemed.** 

25. LueuUue verOf &e. ** While holding as he did the Luculliy and 
Drusus, and the Octavii, and Cato, and the whole fiunily of the Hor- 
tensii, attached to himself by habits of intimaoj» he was honoured by 
them with marks of the highest regard. 

26. Urusum. M. Livius Drusus, tribune of the commons, who had 
promised the people a law to admit the Italian allies to the rights of 
citizenship. He was slain at his own home by Q. Varius. Consult 
JHhtorieal Index, 

27. OoCoetof. The two Oekavii, Cneius and I«uchis. — CSsIoimmi. 
Probably, M. CaXo, the ftdier of Cato Uticendi. Compare Manutius, 

ad loc, 

28. Colebant. " Courted his acquaintance." — Qui aliquid, &c. " Who 
were really desirous of making some literary acquisitions and becoming 
his hearers," i. e. of improving themselves by becoming his auditors. — 
Si qui forte simuktbant, Whoever chanced to aiiect this desire.'* 

IV. 1. Interim eatU hn^o inUntoBo* Some considerable time after 
this.** 

2. In Siciliam. Some of the early editors have CUieiam, and Ilgen 
attempts to defend it as the true reading. Most of the MSS.* however^ 
give Siciliam, This journey of Lucullus does not appear to have been 

made in any public capacity. Ilgen, in attempting to prove Ciciliam 
the true reading, thinks it probable that Lucullus, in order to qualify 
himself for public affairs, followed in the train of Sylla, when the latter 
was sent as propra;tor to that country. This is all, however, a purely 
gratuitous supposition. {Ug^n, Animado, Hi^t. et Crit. in Orat, pro 
Areh. p. IS. ^qq*) 

8. Memdeasm, In Liicania» between the riven Adrts and Siria. 
Consult Geognqikieal JMex. 

4. QtuB cum esset, &c. « And since this state enjoyed very fitvoairable 
privilege and a very advantageous alliance with ua^*' t . e. very fimnuiUe 
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privileges by reason of an advantageous alliance with us. The alliance here 
referred to was made with Rome, at the time that Pyrrhus was in Ttalv, 
A* u. c. 475. — A zeugma, as will be perceived, operates in (tcjuis^simo. 

5. Data est cintasj &c. ** By the law of Silvan us and Carbo, the 
rights of Roman citizenship were granted to strangers, in case any of 
them bad been enrolled at eitiMDs by the tutes in alliance with liome, 
provided they bad a domieil in Italy at the time ^idiea the hnr was paswd* 
and prorided alio they made their daim under the law, before the pnHor* 
within liity days after the passing of the same.** Cioero quotes heie^ in 
part, the very language of the law, with the change merely from the 
present to the past tense on account of data est which precedes. The 
two quotations are commonly printed in capitals, but incorrectly, since 
the change of tense precludes, of course, the idea of their being the 
ipsissima verba of the law. 

6. Silvani lege et CarbonU, The individuals here meant were IM. 
Plautius Silvanus and C. Piqpirius Carbo. They were tribunes of the 
oommons when the law in question was proposed by them, a, u« c. 664. 

It is sotnetinMs eallBd £sr i%wlM, fi«m the siosMN of Sih^ Consult 
Jjtgal Index, 

7. MuUotjam annos, " Many years before this.** He eame to Rome 
A. u. c. 652, and hence had been residing there twelve years before the 
passing of the law. — Q. Metellnm. Manutias thinks that Q. MetelUis 
Creticus is here meant, but ]:> erratius^ with more probability, Meteilua 
Pius. 

8. Si nihil aliml, Sec. " If we are to treat, on the present occasion, 
of nothing else except of his citizenship at Ueraclea, and the applicatiua 
of the law in that case^ I have notfiing fiurther to say ; my cause is 
pleaded/* I. c if I am to oonfine my renniiu, on the present occasion, 
to the fiict of his being an admitted eitisen of Heraelea, &e. — The law 
refenred to is that of Silvanus and Carbo. 

9. Grati. Some editions read Gracclte^ but Gra/i rests on better 
MSS. authority, and is fjiven by Ernesti, Orellius, &c. Ilgen thinks, 
that as the gens Gratia is unknown to lis, the individual here meant was 
most probably Numerius Quinctius Gracchus tribune of the commons, 
A. u. c. 697. But does it follow, as a matter of course, that the accuser, 
in a case like the present, must be a member of a family that is known 

tout? 

10. TWm. At the time ahready mentioned,** t. e. the period of his 
ymt to Heradea in eompany with Lucullus. 

11. Smma mutiankdtf &c. Of the highest credit, the mostseru- 
pulout y^gard for truth, and the strictest integi*ity." Religio here refers 
to the scrupulous caution that ought to be obserx ed in giving testimony, 
so that the whole truth may be told, but nothing beyond. Compare the 
general definition of Ernesti ( Clav. Cic, s. v.) : *♦ Religio est summa in 
^puicunque re diligentia, ne quid minus recte fiat." 

12. Qui *e noH opinari, &c. ** Who states, that he does not think it 
was so, but knows it as a Act; that he did not hear it firom others, but 
saw it with his own eyes ; that he was not present merely, but was htm- 
sdf an aetor in the affiur,** i. e. aided Arehias in obtaining the rights of 
dtiwnship at Heraelea, by his personal interferenee. 

Id. Cum mandatis, 8cc. ** With written documents and public tes* 
timony." The deputies from Heraelea brought with them such written 
documents and prooib as mighty in the absence of the original registen^ 
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Archias. 

H. Jferacletnst^i. As a citizen of Heraclea," /. e. the freedom of 
the city hud l>cea conferred on him, not being a citizen by birth. Lam- 
binu5 iiiiii Krnesti propose Heraclem Mse, comiidAiring adscriptum as a 

16. TMa» /}u62iMf. ^ The piiUio registen.** The lists eonteining 
the nemss ef the eitiieiML 

1 6. Italico belh. The war made by the Italian allies (hence called 
liktwiae the Social War) upon the Roman republic, in order to extort 
fh>m it by force of nrm<?. the rights of citiztMishij). From the Marsi 
having begun it, this war is ^metimes denominated the Marsic. 

17. Tabulario. " The registry." The office where the public records 
were kept. Compare note 15. 

18. Ad eo, qf»a hehemM$t nihil dietTU « To say nothing with regard 
•e the etidenee that irahcfe.*'— Qmc Ao&cre hom foumniM. The public 
legirter which h«d heen destroyed. 

19* 2>< hmmmmm memoria iaeere. « To he silent as to the testimony 
of men/' i. e. es to what is testified, in the present cess» hy LucuUus and 
Ihe Heracleans. 

20. IJterarum memoriam Jlagitare. To insist on tluit of records." 

21. Cum hahens. " Although you have." — Intcfjerrhni municipii. 
" Of a free city of Uie strictest honour." When this oration was delivered 
Heraclea was a munidpium ; when Archias obtained from it the rights 
of citisenship, it was s eivitas fiedermta* 

9S» Qmu idem dieU, fte. ** Which e?en you yourself confess are 
eecustomed to be falsified*** 

23. At domicilium, &c« But, you will say, he had not his domicil 
in Italy." Cicero here anticipates a frivolous objection of Gratius, that 
Archias had not fulfilled the first requisite of the law. The common 
text has Ttomcr, for which we have substituted in Italia^ a conjecture of 
Lambinus, which Ernesti and others adopt. The law required a domicil 
in Italy, not at Rome : this latter provision would have been absurd. 
Cicero's argument, tberefise, is hridly this t if Arehiss liied at Rome 
many years befbre he was enrolled es a eitiaen of Heredesy he must ne- 
Be— irilyhave had a domicil in Italy. Now that he so dwelt at Rome is 
well eseertained % conse^piently he lulfiUedt es regarded a domicile all 
the provisions of the enactment. 

24. Ante civitatem datam. Namely, at Heraclea. — ^edem omnium 
reruMy &c. " The seat of all his efforts and all his fortunes." 

25. At non est professus. " But he did not make his claim under the 
law." Anticipating a second objection from his opponent. 

fl6. iinsBO vcro^ fte. ** Nay, indeed, he did do so» in tibose lety re- 
gisfeSHb which ere the only ones conneetad with that dalndng of the rights 
oif citisenship, and with the college oi praters^ that possess the author- 
ity of peUie documents." Cicero means, that Archias not only claimed 
in due season the rights of citizenship, but had his name enrolled in those 
registers which were considered the most accurately kept. These were 
the registers of Metellus, thase of Appius and Gabinius being r^g^^ed 
for the reasons which he specifies, as of little or no authority. 

' , » , • . 

V. 1. Nam ewR, &c. ** For, whereas the registers of Appius yere 
. 4eld to^ieve heen kept hn too cereless a nunner, while the corruption of 
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Gabintnsy as kmg as he eieaped impeachment^ aad min that overtook 

him alter condemnation, deprived his registers of all credit ; Ifetaihu^ 
on the other hand, of all men the most serupulous aad tiie most observant 

of the laws, displayed so much exactness in his own, as to haTe come 
before Lucius Lentulus the pra?tor, and the judges who were sitting 
with him, and to have declared that he was rendered uneasy by the 
erasure of a sinp^le name." — Cicero here places tho registers of Metellus 
in direct opposition to those of Appius and Gabinius, and cites a little 
anecdote to show how careful and scrupulous a man the former was. 
His argument then becomes a very strong one. IFtlie nameof Arduas 
be {bond in the registers of a prastor so fimied for hit eiaetness as 
Metellus was, this eirtmnstanee ftimishes the best possible proof in 
port of the poet*s clahn. 

2. Appii. Appius Claudius and P. Gabinius Capito were praetors 
along with Metellus, in the year when Archias was registered. Gabi- 
nius, after returning from his government of Achaia, was accused of ex- 
tortion by Lucius Piso, and condemned, and hence liis disgraceful fall 
destroyed the credit of his register, which his previous corruption had 
already greatly impaired. * 

Afocfefliiitaiifi. Equivalent here to legum ofti w ' u g iill iifli ms . Coai- 
jpare the remark of DSiing : ^ homo enUm modatm ed mawkm tnoA H iam 
•nam probai dH^fmter o6 i e rwwd b €0» qua eum oUarwm Aosf.** Hence, 
( Or. poit BeeL in Sen, c. ii. ) the expression modeiH consules is applied 
to magistrates who shrink from the idea of doing any thing in nolation of 
the laws. (Ernesti, CInv. Cic. s. v.) 

4. Judices. The asst'.tsorrs of the prttiior. Consult chap. ii. note 4. 

5. His igitur tahults. The student will observe the force of the pro- 
noun his in this clause, referring to the great care and diligence with 
which the register of Metellus was kept. ' 

6. NtUkm Hhmm, &e. You see no erasure in the name of Anlus 
laeinios." We have conddered im nommh with Ernesti, as equivalent 
here to tit nomine. It may also be differently eonstrued by supplying 
indaetam. Cicero*^ argument is a simple but conclusive one. If the 
name of Archias was contuned in the register of Metellus ; if there was 
no erasure al^out this name ; and if Metellus was so scrupulous a man as 
to have been rendered uneasy, on one occasion, by an actual erasure, 
and to have openly stated this in court before the prcetor and his asso- 
ciate judges ; all this forms the strongest possible argument in favour of 
Archias. 

7* MetKoeHhrn mmHU, Ae. ^ On mai^ indi^uals of merely mode- 
tale ahilitiesy and having either no profession at allt or else some hombte 
onOi'' 

g. Jk Grada. Referring to Magna Gnecia, in southern Italy, as « 
appears at onee from the names immediately after subgoined^ JR/Mgino$9 
JjOcrenseSf &c., denoting communities in that quarter. 

9. Rheffinos credo, Sec. ** I am to take it for granted, that the in- 
habitants of Rhegium, or of Locri, or of Neapolis, or Tarentum, were 
unwilling to bestow that favour on this individual, though enjoying at 
the same time the highest reputation for talents, which they wait taeiia- 
tomed to lavlilh on mere aetoirs.** Tbo whole asntenee k ironical, of 
nHiieh endo is the index. The Iktour alluded to is the right of 

VMlfalp. 

lOi ^SteuMi wigMmk Equindent to kktrkntikmif' tht Ofteks 
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sometimes denominated actors, il vt^l rh Aiovvc'o rt)(urai and Atcturiaxsi 
Tt)(urai, Compare Wesseling, ad Diud. Sic. iv. 5. vol. iii. p. 452. ed. Bip. 

11. Quid I cum ceieri, &c. Cicero asks, whether Archias can, with 
any justice, b« dcpriTed of hb ekiieiiihim wbo wm aetmlly cnroUtd In 
•mral mdm of Magna 6nBd% but prefimd being rapided as a oHU 
atn of H waol aa, whmk to oiany fiyreigners hsvt somptitioiidy had thenw 
telTOi ragitti rod in these same cities not only subsequent to the PUnitian» 
bvl also to tlic Papian law. They OKape with impunity, whereas he 
who acted with perfect good faith is sonir^it to be injured. 

12. Leqem Pnpiam, By the Papian hiw, named from its j)roposer, 
the tribune ('. Papins, a. v. c. in tlie consulship of Ct)tta and Tor- 
quatus, it was ordained that all foreigners should l)e exi)elled from the 
city : ** ut pcrt<jrini turbe peUerentur.*' In consequence of this enactment, 
manylbfeignera managed to ha?8 theur namea sarreptitloiuly inserted in 
the registers of tiie ftee towns of Italy, as eitlseosof the same, by whi^ 
means they evaded the hiw. 

18* Jit sanan mmnicipiorumy &c. Alluding to Rhegium, Locri, &c. 
These were now mvnicipittj under the Julian law, but had been civitatei 
fctderatcn when Archias obtained £rom them the rights of citizenship. 
Consult Legal Index. 

14. Irrepserint. By clandestine means. Alluding most probably to 
the corruption of the magistrates who had charge of these registers. 

15. Gnuiiff Moilros, &e. « Yoo ask, IbrMotb, for the lists of our een« 
son^** I. c. you demand that theoensos lists be prodooed. Grattus main- 
tained that the name of Arehias was not upon the books of the eenson^ 
Cioeio replies, that, at those times when the census was taken, Arehias 
was absent from Home with Lucullus, and that when he was p r e s en t in 
Home, no census for the year was made. 

16. Est emm obscurum. ** For it is, it seems, a fact not crenerally 
known." Ironical. — Proximix censoribus. "That, imder the last 
censors.*' The censors referred to were L. Gellius and Cn. Lentulus, 
A. V. c. 683. 

17* Skme. Relhrrii^ to Arehtast 

18. St^mar&m$, That under the eensors immediately preceding 
the last.** These were L. Mareius Philippus and M. Perpema, u. c 
667, after whom the census was for a long time intermitted. 

1 9. Cum eodem quatkm, With the same tndindual» then filKng 

the office of quaestor." 

20. Primis, &c. " That, under the first censors after he received the 
rights of citizenship." These were L.Julius C«sar, and P. Licinius 
Crasstti^ u. c. 664. 

Sl« NMim popult partem, No part of the people was rated,'* 

I. e. nooensus was taken of any portion of the people. In consequence 
of no census having been taken on this oooasion, Philippus and Perpema 
were chosen censors three years after» instead of iive, the usual interval, 
in order to remedy the omission. The census had not been held, be- 
cause the censors were too muc h occupied with the arrangement of eight 
new tribes, composed of foreigners who had just been admitted to the 
rights of Roman citizens. Archias, residing in Rome at the time, was 
consequently not rated. 

29* Std ^msnIoni csmvi^ &c. Bat still fittther, since the mere entry 
on the books of the censors docs not^ of itidf, estaUish ^e right of 
dtiaensbip.'* ■ " ^ 
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23. Ita 86 jam turn, &c. «* Conducted himself, at that period, so much 
like 8 citizen, as to be able to have his name eurolled among them." 
After Ua supply ut censeri posset, 

24. B» temporibus, Soo, At tilose very times whflii» as yott allege^ 
be was not, ewn in his own opioknif in the enjoyment of the ri^ts of 
Roman citizens." More Utraally, ''at those times, with feferenoe to 
which (quoad fuai) you all^ that he>'* &c. This construction of fum 
as depending on quoadf or something equivalent understood, will save us 
the necessity of reading queis with Graevius, in place of qiuBj or of sup- 
plying, with Eruestiy after criminarU, some such expression as dicendo, 
or cum diets. 

25. Testamentum fecit, &c. Cicero shows, that Archias, at the time 
aQuded to, was aetually a Roman ofdaen» from the three fiiUowing dr- 
eumstanoes: 1. From his making a will aeeording to the Roman lawn^ 
which none but a Roman oitisen could do. 2. From his suoeeeding to 
inheritances left by Roman ettiaeii% which a foreigner could not do. S* 
From his having obtained a recommendation to the state for good conduct. 

26. Et in benefidis, &c. " And his name was carried to the public 
treasury, in the list of the beneficiaries, by L. Lucullus the proconsul." 
Whenever any individual had distinguished himself in tlie public service, 
he was recommended by the magistrate, or governor, under whom he 
aeted, to the government at home. A list, oontaining the names of such 
persons, was made out by the one who recommended them, and was 
deposited by him in the public treasury, or archives of the state. The 
persons thus noticed were called bmefieia (L e. heneJIciarU), because ad* 
taMtag€» of some kind or other were diways sure to be reaped by them. 
This honour, however, could of course only be enjoyed by Roman citi- 
zens, and hence Archias must have been one of the latter. (Consult, as 
regards the benejicia of the Romans, the remarks of Gronoviusc^ Fectou 
Vet. iii. 17., and Manutius aei ^c.) 

27. Proconsuk. The common text has pneton et eomtuk, for whieh 
we li87e ^yen pneomule with Grsmus. The reason of the change is 
simply this; the lists referred to in the text were made almost always 
by the proTineial magistrates, and as one of the MSS. collated by 
GfSSfiiis has JS* eomsnle instead of prtetore et cotuule, tlie change to 
proconside seems a very rational one. £mesti observes of it» Ferisiime 

Graviue corrigit ProctMsuUJ'* 

VI. 1 . Qtusre aryumenta, &c. ** Seek for other proofs of Archias 's 
not being a citizen, if you can find any. For never will he be refuted 
by any thing appearing either in his own conduct or that of hk friends.** 
The conunon text btmjtidieio, for which we have given indicUh on the 
ocmjecture of Ilgen. Sw refers to Archie's having fulfilled all the 
requisitions of the law, and amicorum to the conduct of Lucullus in 
particular, in having added the name of the poet to the list of tlic public 
beneficiaries. Nothing, argues Cicero, can be derived from these two 
sources unfavourable to the claim of Archias; but, on the contrary, every 
thing in support of it 

2, Quia suppeditat nobis, &c. It is because he sapplies its with 
that, by which both our minds can be refreshed afWr emerging from 
this cUn of the forum, and amid which our eara^ stunned by the 
wrangling of ligitation, may begin to taste of repose.** A beautifiil 
allusion to the charms of litersry society and leisinre^ after laborious 
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professional duties have been brought to their daily close. — Ubi is to 
bfttrepeated with et auresx ^ud takes a new meaning in this latter clause, 
Mog here •equunlent.to.M qu^ wheres^ m the bc^inping of the 
eiiiiwiiie it hn^jthaJwo «f a quo, as r^tficr the siniple cm' of the in* 

.H 8> ' i g i yi p Wi w •nciUf pom, &0. SDiat we can have what to 9a>V* &6. 
— Mermm H OH SMttm that pireaent themaeWe%" t. a. caae%' aubjecta 

focpleading. : -^ t "I 

4. Nisi excolamua. ** Unless wc assiduously cultivate.'* — Tantam 
contentionern. ** So long-continued exertion.'* More literally, "to be 
kept so long upon the stretch." A metaphor taken from the bending 
o£a bowy or any thing of a pliable natuira^ whidi lose9 its pliabiltly in 
some d^pree by being too long henli 

5. Nik rditmmu* ** Unless wc) unbend ^in.^ Bdaxo ia hen 
Greatly opposed to oonlmltfl^ and ia el^;antly employed for rejtdo or 
recreo, tiie cramping and narrowing eflfbct of mere professional 
studies is very pithily alluded to in the well known saying, ol auvot 99^ 

aiirauv rotq alrdCq alreiy as well as in the J.'f Kpafx^n ^avaToc 

6. His studiis. Referring to literary "pursuits." — Tta se Uteris 
abdiderunt, « Have buried themselves to such a degree amid literary 
atudies." Cicero means, that they only are to be censured tor their 
■ttaehment to literary pursuitsy who allow the world to reap no benefit 
ftrnt their laboura ; that in hia case they form a source of adyantage to 
his feliow-men, and one of the truest and purest delight to himseli^ 
calling off his mind from all the blandishments of pleasure. 

7. Ut nihil possint, See. " As to have been able neither to contribute 
any thing from these same studies to the common good, nor to bring 
forth any thing into the view of their fellow-men and the open light of 
day." Adspectum and luccjii are here opposed to the retirement and 
comparative obscurity of the study. 

8. Ah mMm isaywre aut eormnodo, ^ From no man'a danger or 
interests." Tsa^mt is here elegantly uaed in the sense of perievbtm, 
Cicero uses the lattertn liMla fiuther on^ in this very chapter, ^ miai^iMiai 
amieorum perkudU dtfiUL" The meaning here assigned to tmpms is 
derived from another elegant usage in Cicero, by which the word in 
question is employed to signify the state or condition of an individual 
at any particular time, whether favourable or unfavourable. Hence 
arises its second meaning in Cicero, which is always controlled by the 
oontextt denoting In the preseut instance danger/' while in others it 
haa the finee of interest^** *« advantage," ftc-'Some editlona hafe 
commoAan, oonneoting it with what ^lows. Thia seems quite in- 
Arior. 

9. Oiimm nmim. A regard iot wj own leisure," t. e. the wish to 
devote my momenta of leisure to literary relaxation and repose. 

10. Ad 8uas res oheutulas. " For attending to their private affairs.** 
'—Ad festos diest Sec. " For celebrating festal days, and enjoying the 
public spectacles connected with them." Public spectacles, such as 
games, theatrical exhibitions, &c. formed an important part of festal 
eelebnitionai 

11. Ttmpettiwis eomnmu, «To the re?elTies of the table." By 
eoiwimum tempettivum, the Romans meant an entertainment which com> 

menced before the usual time, and was continued late into the night, 
or prolonged tiU moniing. The ordinary time for beginning the eana 
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Wthe.niiitJiliour V tUree o*doek U fhe MmMh in MliM$«lft^M 
teptt^ hopr in wintlBr. Iii"the exprefifon UmpOHvim 'MwMliiiiiMI 
prefer intemj^tHtum, as according better with the 9am; the oppoeHc^ 
bowev«r» u successfully maitiudiied bf Orwftu^ tftrMlMiab^ClSlattl^ 

Salmasius, and other ^ritios. 

12. ^/ffB. To gaming.** All games of chance wertt tinfJer the 
general denomination of alea, and were forbidden by the Corneliarr, 
Publician, and Titian laws, except at the Saturnalia in December. 
These laws, however, were not strictly observed. ' ' " 

13. Pike* To ball -playing.** This iras a favourite exercise with 
^be Komaiiflb wd their most distinguished men engaged te it 

14. Adkiu ttmSa ncoknAu **Fo^ nrviewing t&esif iMdiei of mf 
^pflier years." The aUiidoo is to Htenvy ittudies: 

15. Quod ex his stadns, &c. « Because it is from these same studies, 
that this faculty of public speakings whieh I cultivate, is estimated by 
others.*' Cicero means that cl(X|uence receives its truest histre from 
literary studies, and that the more one is attached to the lattor, the 
more completely will he be regarded as having attained to tlic tbnner. 
Oratio et facultas is here equivalent to facultas orationis. Some read 
ereicit for censetur, but ceruetur is more elegant. 

t 15. Qiiaiilaeiaiifiic «f< Is mc; ^ In whfttsoever degree tt exists hi vw.** 

17. Quasncui Mor,Jke, Aad if tlias appears to any one too 
trifliDg in its nature to be here alluded to by me, I eertainly know from 

what fountain-head to derive those qualifications that are most im- 
portant in their character.** Cicero^ ftaring lest bis previous remaik 
might savour too much of vanity, subjoins this modest observation. 
If the faculty of public speaking which I possess appears to any, as no 
doubt it does, of too trifling and limited a nature for me to make any 
boast of it, still I know in what studies to find those aids to oratory 
which will enable me to attain to the truest eminence. 

18. Nam, Cicero now proceeds to show, in most hemitlAd language, 
what are those aids, fumidied hy literary studies, wideh lead to emi- 
nence in oratory. They are, aeoording to lum, those prin^ples of true 
wisdom, and that love for fUends and country, which never 

him who is governed by them to the fiurest honours of eloquence. 

1 9. MuUorum prccceptisy &c. The term praxeptisy refers to the leSBOOS 
of philosophy, and Uteris to the perusal of the poets, historians, &c. 

20. Miuino apere expetendum. " Deserving of being earnestly sought 
after." — ILmestdUm. ** An honourable name.** 

21. In ea autem persapurula. ** And that in its attainment.** — 
JParn uu ducenda, « Are to be regarded as eomparatiTely triiling.'' 
JParvi is wkuX the grammarians odl the genitive of price or estimation. 

22. DtmkaiiaiM, Referrii^ her^ and in what immediatdy foUowe, 
to the eonspiracy of Catiline. 

23. Sed pleni omnes sunt Utm^ &c. «* Full, howerer, are all the 
books, full are the words of the wise, full is antiquity of great examples ; 
examples that would all lie hid in obscurity, did not the lii^ht of letters 
approach to illumine them." The love of country, arLriies Cicero, is 
fostered by the love of literature, for it is the latter that has rescued 
from oblivion those fair exani{)les of devotion to country and to friends, 
with which all antiquity abounds. 

24. Sapientium vou$. Analogous to our English expression, ^the 
voice of the wis^** and referring to the writuigs of the phUosophers. 
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85. T^i BUrarum himm aeetiertt. This aame Idea is very beautifully 
touched upon by Horaee^ Ode hr. 8. IS. m^^. 

I 26. Qfiam muUai imaginei, &e. How many delineations of the 
bnvest^of men, wrought out not only for our contemplation, but also 
for us to imitate^ have both the Greek and Latin writers left behind 
them ! " Imagines refers to the delineations of moral character. 

27. Mihi proponens. '* Placing before my view." — Animum et 
mentem meam, &c. " Strove to mould my feelings, and my thoughts, by 
reflecting on the characters of those illustrious men." 

VIL 1. UK ^ wmfm virif &e. « Were those great men themeelTe% 
whose merits haye been handed down to remembranoe by the aid of 

letters, versed in that learning which you extol by your encomiums?** 
Literally^ ** learned In that learning.*' The allusion is to liberal and 
polite acquirements. 

2. Difficile est hoc, &c. Cicero will not undertake to say, that all 
the eminent men alluckd to by him were trained up in the paths of 
literature. On the contrary, he acknowledges, that many of them 
were self-taught men, and owed their success, in a great degree, to the 
unaided force of natural talents. Tet he is eonTineed, that thes^ 
natiye powers would haye produced still fidrer results under the fostering 
influence of liberal studies. 

S. iSSm^ tamen eti cerium, &c. And yet what I am gdng to answer 
may be relied upon with certainty," i. e. is most certain. 

4. E.rreUenti animo ac virtute. Of superior ability and merit." — 
Et sine doctrinay &c. *' And that without tlie aid of learning, by the 
almost divine influence of nature itself, they have become, by their own 
exertions, discreet and influential men.** 

5. JVbfiira. Reforring to natural abilities. — Moderaioi. Compare 
the explanation of Doring : ModeratoBf h. e. ien^terantee, conHnmUip 
fid ofiuRifai 4td normam recti modermri et iemperare possunV* 

6. Ad laudem atque virtutem, &c. That natural abilitiea» without 
the aid of learning, have oftener availed more for the purposes of fame 
and of virtue^" ». e. for establishing a reputation for what is honourable 
and virtuous. 

7. Atque idem ego contrndo, Sec. ** And yet T at tlie same time con- 
tend, that when to natural abilities of an exalted and brilliant character 
there are added the directing influence as it were^ and moulding power 
of learning* then something or other great and extraordinary is ao- 
eustomed to result.** — J{a<tb refers to the method which learning 
generally imparts, and by which our mental movements become sys- 
tematiseid. — ///tM^ nescio qvid* ijtterally, That I know not what." 
Something or other. Compare, as regards the meaning of Cicero in 
this passage, the remarks in note 2. 

8. Ex hoc esutf &c. " That of this number was." Contetido extends 
its force to this and the succeeding clauses. 

9. AJricanum. The younger Africanus. Consult Historical Index, 
and compare Cicero (de Off. i. 32.): " Stc idem Africanue do^uenHa 
cwmdami MSKeom ghriam,** 

10. C, Lalivm. M\11 known from Cicero's treatise de Amieitia. 
— L. Ftirium. L. Furius was consul a. u. c. 617, and, accordin^p tO 
Cicero {^Brut, zxviii.)^ *'perbene Latine locutus est, et Uteraiius quoM 
ceteris" 
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11. MbditoHMsimot homines^ &c. " The most discreet and continent 
of men.** Consull iioCe5. 

12. Ei iOU temporibm doeHgtimMm, ** And aveiy learned man in 
Hhom tunea." 

13. 3f. Catonem tViMi ioum. Marcus Cato, the elder/* Mm 
eoumioDly known aa Caio the oenscnv and the great grandfiither of Cato 

Uticensis. 

14. Ad perctpietiflam, 3ic. As regarded the knowledge and practice 
of virtue." — Adjuvarentur, For adjuti fuissent. 

15. Quod si J Sec. ** But even if so great advantages as these were 
shown not to result." — Home animi adversionem^ &c. " You would re- 
gard this employment of the ndnd as most worthy the dignity of a think- 
ing being, and most liberal hi its eharaeter.** Compare, aa regards 
humamitimmm, chap. L note 16., and also the etplanation of Doring : 
* Humanissimam, h. e. homine di^niMmam et honesti$$umuu** 

16. Nam edera, &c, ** For other mental employments are not suited 
either to every period, or to every age or place ; these studies, however, 
Ibster our earlier years, afford delight to our declining ones." — The 
MSS. all agree in reading npunt for niu/it, but we have given alunt with 
Lambinus, Manutius, Orellius, and others as more in accordance with 
the spirit of the passage. Ernesti has agunt, and explains it by acuuntf 

17* DdeeUmt damif Ac. ^ Hiey impart gratification at home^ they 
emborraas not abroad, they are with us during the yigils of the night, 
they roam with ua in finreign lands, they are our companiona amid the 
retifement of rural seems. ' — Non impediutU fms. Literary studies 
form no impediment to the successful discharge of public duties, but 
rather an aid. — Rusticantur. The attachment of the Romans to a 
country life, and their resorting to their villas during the beats of sum- 
mer, are too well known to need comment. 

VIII. t. Quod St ipsiy &e. ^ And even if we could neither our- 
selves pr o se cut e them, nor taste the pleasures they a£Rird by our own 
po r e q ptions.** AUutffen is here used in the sense of iraeian, 

Sm Tarn animo agresti ac duro fuit. " Was possessed of a bosom so 
nide and so devoid of all feeling." Agresti is here equivalent to inhu» 
manOf i, e. if the term be allowed, " unhumanised.'* 

3. Ttoscii. Roscius, the celebrated actor. Consult Historical Index, 

4. Qui cutji esset, &c. " Who, although he died advanced in years, 
yet seemed, on account of his surpassing skill and grace, to have been 
altogether undeserving of death," e. to have been worthy of living for 
ew. VmmMtm is here equivalent to ** deffomUm eorporU t^/UHatem, 
e p wsiai ia s eorporU mutm** 

5* Cofpori» fliofK. ** By die mere movements of his person.** — Nos 
animorumf Ac. " Shall we treat with neglect the movements of the 
fliiBd, surpassing all belief, and the rapid play of talent ?" i. e. shall we 
praise Roscius for the mere movements of his person, and neglect Ar- 
chias when so much more cons])icuous for the movements of the mind? 
— Ernesti thinks that we ought to read hoa for not ; but the latter is 
far more emphatic. 

6. Utar enim vestra benignitate, « For I wHl avail myself a little 
ftrther of your indulgence^** t. e. I wfll trespass a little longer upon your 
attention. — - /» Aoc novo gtnm dteewA*. Compare chap. ii. note S. 
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7. (hm likf w m 9«H^set ntdlam, « Although he b«d votooBiinilied 
a single character lot.wrlting." t.,#*^without vmag his pen. 

.6. Dictrt ex tempore. *' Utterino; on the spur of the moment." Ar- 
flbiaSy in this, resembled the Italian iini)rovisatori. — Bevocatum, *' When 
requested to repeat." Literally, when recalled," a metaphor borrowed 
from the custom of theatres, when m actor i$ ;reQalled Uy the audience, 
and requested to repeat his part. 

9. CkmmukOi^ virbk atq^e 9entmiii9. *< With a tolal change of frwds 

10. Jifem$» c $giit i ti9 tm ^ ** With care and on v?fleetioa«*'— Vt ad 
veterum, fton .<* As ta Jtuk^e attained to the praise bestowed on the wrUen 
of old," t* c to bm equalled the produdtiooc of the beat days 4>C GicietMl 

literature. 

11. Atqui sic accepimus, " Why, we have received this, i.e. have 
learnt this. Ilgen reads atque on conjecture, iiut atqmi $uits better 
what precedes, and is more spirited. . . 

12. ^CkUrarum w$rum ttudia, ^ That ths ciieoccBful pursuit cf 
oUier mattera dgspmda on acqnirciaeatflb md precepts, and art ; that the 
poeCy on ihecoBtnvyy derivea his pover from nature herself, and is roused 
into action by the energies of the auody and breathed into^ aa it wmp 
by a kind of sacred inibience." 

13. InflarL Compare the Greek lvQw<ria^(Uy IfMrniaa, ^00*9 l^^plied 
to poetSi aad also the language of Ovid ( Fast. vi. 5. ) : — 

** £,8t deus in nobisy agitanle cakscimus illo ; 
Impetus hie sacrtB semina mentit habet.^* 
Smjmre. By a right peculiarly his owiif** I. «» ob account c£ 
his awn eminence as a votary of the muse. 

15. Sanetoi. ** A haUmred race.** 

16. Quoei qumif &c Because they seem to come rccomniended to 
US in the light as it were of a rich favour from the gods." The Latin 
writers, in order to convey an emphatic meaning, fre(juently join two 
words, that are exactly or nearly synonymous, in the comjvass of the same 
sentence, as, in the present instance, donum unci innnua. Some writers, 
indeed, on Latin style, endeavour to draw a distinction between these 
two .terms, making <2cHiiist a pure gift, nonbligation being implied im the 
part «f the gifcr* ud SMsitci^ a present which usage or obligation raquiras. 
{CvombiiV <S^|mifMmtsii» vAm L p. 112.) But no such distinction oper- 
ates in the present case, wd certainly none in the following passsga of 
Ovid (.a. A. iu. 653.) : — 

^ Munera, crede 7niJii, cnpiunt hominesque J)e09JU€, 
Placutur (Ionia Jupiter ij)se <Iatis.** 
In the Pandects, also, dunum and fnunus are frequently joined with each 
Other, as, for example, lib. xxxviii. tit, 1. leg. 7. 37. 47. Ulpian (Z. 194. 
2>. ds Vmhk Signtf,), howvifrt inslit^ that 4imnmi is the generic term, and 
flnmuathe specisL . 

17. HumanUsimot haminMB, ^ Men most conspicuous fyt the culture 
o£ liberal knowledge." — NuUa barbaria. ** No barbarous nation.'* 

16. Saxa et solitiuUnest &c. *^ Rocks and deserts re^ond to the 
voice of the bard." A beautiful allusiou to echo, as the applause of in- 
animate nature. — Bestics sape immaneSt Sec. Savage beasts are often 
swayed by tlie iniluence of song, and stop in their career." An allusion 
to the fable of Orpheus. Compare Horace {Od, iii. 11, 13.): « ^ 
jNtfet tiffre4 camUeggue »lva$,** &c. 
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. 19. InstHuti rdniB opUmis, Trained up by the best systems of in-' 
stniotion," u 0. tilialifive enjoyed the best educations. 

cMiBiolLiQiik For this and the other names that occny in <h« gCBUno Ci 

consult GeogHflkical Indar. > 
91, Chit sunm vindicant. The Ghiausclaim bhn Air their oim.^ 

The inhabitants of the island of Chios, now Scto. 

22. Salaminii repetunty &:c. " The people of Salamis demand him 
back, the Smyrneans, however, assure us that he is theirs." The verb 
repetOi as here employed, is remarkably lively and striking. The cora- 
taotk line, respecting the cities that claimed the honour of being Homer's 
Afttal place, iaatfMows: Stni/rna, BkodhUt Oohp/umt Sidamis, Chios, 
Arg9$9 AihtoMt,^ There is no- agreement, however, among writcn^ tt 
regards these names. Some for Salamis sulistitute Oumce, others for 
Salamis and Rhodes have Pylos and IthM* Antipnler oif Sidoa has 
left the following epigram in the Anthology : — 

Ifxv^a, Ko'Ko<poifVi *lQa.Kti, riuXof, "Apyog, 'Adnvai." ' 

IjCO AUatius, himself a native of Chios, in a work written on the subjeet 
of Homer*s native country, argues strongly in fiivour of Chios. One of 
the main supports, however, of this theory, namely tho -liao hi the Hymn 
to Apolhh where mention is made of the ** blind man *' who **dwe]]s in 
rocky Chios," is now removed, tint poem not being Homer's. Of ad 
the places referred to> Smyrna appears to have the best claim. 

23. Delubrum ejuSf 8cc. " They have dedicated a temple to him.*' 
Jjlterally, '* a shrine of his." Consult the learned work of Gisbert 
Cuper (Amst. 1683. 4to. ), on a marble which has come down to us 

'with a representation on it of Homer's Apotheosis. 

24. Contendunt, Weiske thinks that ale eo, or some similar words 
him been dropped from thia ofeme. This supposition seems hardly ne- 
cessary, eonsidoing all thnt preoedes* 

IX. 1. AKenum» " A mere stranger." Referring to Homer*— « 
Hunc vtvum. " This one while still alive." Alluding to Archias. 

2. J^t vduntate et legihus. " Both from inclination and by the laws." 
The laws of Rome respecting citizenship. — Repudiamtts» ** Are we 
rejecting." Some editions have repudiabimus, but the present is more 
emphatic, and is sanctioned by the greater number of manuscripts. 

S» OnMie ttvdiwn oljue omne la^eiiiiMi. ^ All his seal and all his 
talent** 

4. Et CimbriecLs res, &c. " He both, when a young man, treated of 
the operations against the Cimbri," t. e. the war with that invadklg host* 
. — Attigit. The verb attingo means, to touch slightly upon, to engage 
in a thing in part, and hence it has been supposed that Archias merely 
commenced a poem on tlie Cimbric war, especially as Cicero^ in the 11th 
chapter of this oration, uses attigit and inchoamt together. 

5, Ipn m C. Maria, To the celebrated Caius Marios himself." 
Hie conqueror of the CSnd>rL The pronoun ifk has here the fime of 
^e Greek article when emphsiic> . > • 

" 9. Qid dtKriOTi Sec " Who seemed cast in too rugged a mould 
ttf fiivour th^ studies^" t. e. to patronise or taite any interest in literary 
men. " ' 

7* Tarn aversm a Musis,] So averse to thesoeiety of the Muses.** 
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t. «. to gnat a to Utnrary punatts ; pOMetiing a mind m onooii- 

genial to literary studies. Compare tba Greek ifMvTOf. 

8. Qui non mandari, &c. " As not readily to allow the eternal 
heralding of his labours to be consigned to verse," i. e. as not reedily to 
allow the ])oet to consign his fame to the immortality of verse. 

9. T/iemi stoclem ilium. " That the well-known Themistocles." 

10. Quod acroama, " What performer." Acroama properly denotes 
any thing agreeable to hear' (from the Greek ix^afxat), a musical 
symphony of players, &0. It ii then, as in the pnant intlBBO^ ti^cn 
tongnifyamusieianor periiMniier. ComipmGioeio(prQ SexL e»}St,'): 

Ipse Hie maximus ludius, tim jolum tpeeMOTf aed actor €i luroamaJ** 
So Suetonius {Aug. Ixxiv. ) : Et aut Mromnata awt kkiriaim ant etutm 
triviales ex circo ludios interponebat.'* Emesti, in an excursus to this 
latter passage, even goes so far as to assert, that, among Latin writers, 
acroumti is always used of persons and never of things. This position, 
however, is an erroneous one. Still his explanation of the word itself 
may not be amiss in this place : AcroamatcL^ qui tive in theatris, sive 
i» eowwuh wHupUBtU amisa au Mm i iw s aMtid ommet fid cmiu mrvcr u n h 
Hbiarvm, ei vocum, ddeetmU antnaJ* 

11. A quo 9ua virtus, &c. By whom his merits might be best cele- 
brated." The love of glory was the ruling passion of this illustrious 
Athenian. Compare, as regards the anecdote here related of him, 
the language of Valerius Maximus (viii. 14. 5.) : Themistodeft^ theatrum 
pet ens, cum interropnretur, cujus vox auditu iUi futura eM»et ^ratissima^ 
dixit ; ejus a quo artes mea canentur optime.** 

12. Item eximie, &c. " Was, for a like reason, strongly attached to 
Lucius Flotios.'* £niesti regards Plothis as a poet ; but Wdske^ with , 
less probahility» makes him a riietorieian» and identied with the one 
named in Suetonius (A CUxr, BkeL & iL) 

IS. MUkridaHcum vero heUum, &c. The whole Mithridatic war, 
however, a great and a difficult contest, and one carried on with very 
▼aried success by land and sea, has been described in verse by this my 
friend." The particle vero is here emjiloyed as denoting ojiposition to 
what precedes. The exploits just alluded to were great and splendid, 
it is true, but the muse of Archias selected a still nobler theme. — The 
Hithridatie war was carried on by the Romans, against Bfithridates the 
7th, sumamed Eupator, kbg of Pontos. It was an important and 
difficult contest, owing to the great talents and varied resources of 
Mithridates. The war was entered upon by Sylla^ who was lUlowed 
by Lucullus, and it was brought to a close by Pompey. 

14. Qui lihri. " And this poem." The term Ubri refers literally 
to the " books** of which the poem in question was composed. — iiUi(s« 
trant, " Sheds lustre upon.** 

15. Populus enim Bomanus, Sec. " For the Roman people, with 
Lucullus for their commander, laid open Pontus, although hitherto 
strongly defended by both the resooreea of its monarch and the nature 
itself of the country.** Of the merits of Lucullus, in this war, Cfeero 
treats at large in the 8th chapter of the oration far the Manilian law.^ 
As regards the force of aperuit in the p resen t passage, compare the oiatioo 
just referred to (1. c. ) . " Fatefactumque nostris bgumUmB Ponium, fid 
ante Populo Romano ex omni aditu clausus esset,** 

16. Non maxima manu. ** With no very large force." The Roman 
Inftntry, on this occasion, consisted of about 10,000 men. There were 
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•Iso about a thouMmd slingers. Hm whole cavalry were likewise pre* 
sent, which Appian makes 500 in number. (Flut. ViL LufiulL c xxm. 

«— Appian, Bell. Mithrid. c. Ixxxv.) 

17. Armeniorum. The bftttle was fought with Ti^ranes, kinc;; of 
Armenia, and son-in-law of Mithridates. His army is said to have 
been 250,000 in&ntry, and SOJOOO cavalry. (Appian, L c.) According 
to the aneieiit writers> Tigiaiies ridieided the small number of the 
fiomaa troop% remarking* ** if thej come as ambassadors^ there are too 
jnany of them ; if as soldiers, too few.** ( Plut. Vit, LucvIL L e. — ApiNan^ 
vJbi ^pra. — Mcmnon. Hist. c. Ivii. p. 85, ed. Orell. ) 

18. Populi Romania &c. *' To the Roman people belongs the praise, 
that the very friendly city of the Cyziccni was rescued," &c. i. e. the 
praise of having rescued. Compare the 8th chapter of the oration for 
the Maniiiau law; and consult Geographical Jtidex for an account of 
Cyzicus. 

19. Ss mmd impttm r^gia, &e. From every attack on the part of 
the monandi with w:hom we were wanringt and fiom the devouring 
jswa of the old war/* i* s. firom the fury of a formidable monarch, and 
from all the disasters of a merciless war. The king referred to is 

Mithridates. — Ore ac favcihus, A metaphor borrowed from the 
appearance presented by a furious monster about to spring upon its 
prey. 

20. Nostra semper feretur, &c. " The fleet of the enemy sunk and 
its leaders slain, Lucius Lucullus contending on our side, and that 
ineredible naval eonfliot off Tenedosi, will always be spoken of and 
eeUibrated as our own peoPiiUar souree of praise,** i. «. as a memoratde 
source of praise to the Roman arms. liVith nostra repeat laus from the 
previous sentence. We have preferred this to the very harsh con- 
struction of Ernesti : « Nostra manme cum pugna navalis: per ov^vyUf 
jcmm classis jungitur. " 

21. Nostra sunt tropoia, &c. " Tlicse are our trophies, our monu- 
ments, our triumphs," t. e, peculiarly our own j peculiarly glorious to 
the Roman name. 

83. Fenmhsr. Are spread abroad.** Equivalent to diff^nmhtr, or 
difsf^ponlMr. 

23. Africano superiori. " To the elder Africanus.** Commonly 
called Africanus Major (scil natu). — Nosier Ennius. Ennius, although 
a native of Riidiaj in Calabria, yet obtained by his merits the freedom 
of Rome, and became, in the strictest sense, by his metrical annals, the 
national poet of the Roman people. Hence the expression Twster, our 
own," in tlie text. 

S4» Ilaq(ne eUanif &e. And hence he is even thought to be pheed 
at marble on the sepulchre of the Scipios,** t. e. the marble statue, 
which we see along with others on the tomb of the Scipios, is thought 
to be that of Ennuis* Compare the explanation of Emesti: **Qiiod 
simtUacrum marmoreum est in monumento Africani, id putant vulgo esse 
Ennii.'" For Africani, however, Ernesti ought to have written 
Scipionum, as will ap])ear from the next note. 

25. In septdchro Scipionum, We must not render this, " in the 
sepulchre of the Scipios," but "on the sepulchre," &c. Compare Livy, 
xxxviii. 56.: Nam ei LiUnUmmmunium (AfHcflni)moiiiaiMii<D9iis §tatva 
miperimposita fuit, quam Umpittah dejectam iMfMr ouiMias t/wi. Mt 
Romm tgtra portam Ccgpmam im Se^^um mummaiio iru Mmm sunt: 
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_ _ abo'PUif. A N: iiH, 30. Soliii; c. vM. Val.' Ilfi^. ^jolci. 
'thought he had discovered this tonad) not fkr -Awni' tli^^iQi- 
'^^eniaii gaite, fen- the particulars of wfaiefa dneoi^'ifaiO' MMC'W'^iAe 
, Antohf/ia Romanat vol. vii. p. 377. 

26. Ejus. We have adopted the very neat emendation of Tl.?^n, as 
"fieferrin^ to Enniiis. The common text has tt«, which had already 

before been suspected by Guilielmius and Ernesti, who tiiought that 
something heek dropped fhm Ukto tei!t "^M^is iloibiiig id the 
previojOs sentenee to whidh iU can rdbr. * 

27. ^inL' Reftrring as weQ to Affricanus, as «d the indMdttds 
mentioned immediately after, Cato, the Maximi, &c., all of whom wot-e 
lauded in the poetry of Enniirs. — By " the Maximi, Marcelli, Fulrii, 
are meant in fact only three individuals, Q. Fabius Maximus, M. 
Claudius Marcellus, and M. Fulvius Nobilior, all of whom distinguished 
themselves in the second Punic war. The plural form is adopted for 
emphasis. Consult Historical Index. " < » i • 

28. ffujus pfomrn Cm. Cato the great-igmidfiittMr of Mnrulo 
now b^rs me^" or of Um who is bene present.** The i dfer m e^ in 
proamu is to Cato the censor. Sk^m refen to Oaio C%letiifM^ or^ i^lie 
is more correetly called, Cato llie younger^ wbo was present bk ewni, 
and perhaps one of the judices. 

29. Aelfvnffiiur. " Is thereby imparted. « • • 

X. 1. Ilium. Referring to Ennius. — Budinum hominertt. Although 
a native of Rudise." Rudiae, the natal place of Ennius, was a ctty of 
CSalabria, in Magna Gneda. Consolt G&fgrapkiad JMkx. 

2. Bune Herademttm, « Hiis Hefaolean." Referring* to :Avdiia& 
Cicero means to contrast the comparative insignificance of Rudi«e with 
the splendour of Heracleay whence Archias derived his claim of eitiMn* 

ship. '.'lya 

5. Multis civitattbus. Rhcgium, Locri, Neapolis, Tarentum. 

4. In hac. "In this one of ours. " — • ii«yt6u*. Reforring) iu par- 
ticular, to the law of Silvanus and Carbo. ... it , 

5« Nam si quiSf &c. Cicero here meets an objection, if it deserres 
the name, whidi aome might perhaps urge, that Emdiis wm Iiomwb ^ 
beeanse he Wote in Latin verse, whereas ArcMas composed in' Gseek* 

6. Minarens glories fructwn percipi. ** That a less abundant ikamsMt 
of giory is reaped." — Graca. " Grecian productions.*' 

7. Latino suis firnhus, See. " Whereas Latin works are confined within 
their natural limits, and these contracted indeed." By the natural 
limits of Latin works Cicero means the confines of Latium, where the 
Latin language was spoken. In Upper Italy the Etruscan and Gallic 
dialects prevailed; iu Lower Italy, Greek. In a 'later- age, Roman 
lite^turebeettmeofcourse more widely disseminated, * mm 

8. ''0rbU terfikr r^fiOnUnii definhmitir, Are only bomided bf iUm 
limits of the world,*" i. e. have retehed die fiurthest liniits of tearlfa^Mvn 
had the whole world for their theatre. ' • * \ " 

' 9. Quo manm/mj Sec. " That, whither the weapons wielded by our 
hands have reached, thither also our glory and our fame may penetrate* ** 

*' ' 10. Quod cum. Sec. ** Because, while these things are full of glory 
for the people themselves," &c. — Turn iis certe,8iG, «< So does all this 

^Mibivdly ftVin thlB'fttnmge^ , v... 
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"i t^ Quam muUo» scripiorest ** How many historian^ of , his ex- 

ploit $^ is Aiaxuncicr th« Great said to have had iu his triiin." Fabricius 
i^BitiL Gn^. w. -1^) ^iv«s ^ilop^ list of vr^^ter^ who treat€;d of t^ie 

to us. — .1 « « «. • »x . ^ » 

*f09O0taphical JndejB^ , o , . 

IS. Ad A€Julli& tum^um, Accordic^ to Plutarch ( rit. Alex. c. xv.), 
as soon as Alexander landed at the Troad, he went up to Ilium, where 
he wicrificed to Min«rva, ami oHtrtKl libations to tlie heroes. lie also 
anointed the pillajr upon tlui tutub of Achilles willi oiI» and ran round 
U jiaktKl withr bj«iffi«pad&; aft^ whvcb be| a crqwn. Mpon it, 

liMtoriMg*. Hm tboiigfa^ that hm futxmdy mtoni^ ip Ivivii^g foupd 
«MMd friM4 vUl9 ii^JUfodt «lber 1||b OMth an «xaelleiit herald 
Id iWDdMDi'lMi ^raijNi'* 

14. O fortunate adolescent^ &c. Ah! youthful warrior, favourite of 
Ibrtuiie, in having found a Homer as the herald of thy fame." — Qui is 
joined with the subjunctive inveneriSf as reforriu«jj to the reason, &c. 
Lilerallyy since Uu>u di«i»t lUid*" Coi^pai^, 0ri4*^ Ifl, i/t Cat, ch. ii« 
note 14. 

15. Jlias iUa, "That Iliad." lUa here takes th^ place of theajrticle 
in Greek, and is strongly wifihariiwil 

16. NmUr Me Mojfnus^ &e. ** Did not our own Pompcy the Greet.*' 
SitaMJIy, thie PeafWf the Greet of om.'* ^ 

17. Theophmeni. Theophaaes was a uetive of Mitylene, iii the 
island of Lebbos. ,We have only % &w epigrams of his rjemaining. He 

• is mentioned in Or. pro liaib, c. xxv., Ep. ad Alt. \. 11., and elsewhere. 

18. EtnoMri illiyScc. " And did not those countrymen of ours, brave 
men it is true, yet of rustic habits^ and mere soldiers, animated by a 
certain secret charm of glory, approve of that act by loud sliouts, as if 
they were sharers of the same praise vitb^ their pommauder ? *' The 
Aoman tamm were generally reeniitdl mm Uie eountry. Henoe the 
epithet nuUei here applied to thop^t whiph cufpei with U tbe idea of 

• eoraefhing' rude end unpolished. For the ipore general meaning of the 
ten% «iniiiilt £isaesti» Clav, Cic s. v. 

19. Itaqtt€t cndot &c. f* Wherefore,. 4J^f;hia^ I suppose, if be had 
not been a Roman citizen, according to our law<^ would not have been 
able to bring it to pass that he sliould be presented with the rights of 
citiseDship by some ct>mmander of ours ! " We have changed potuit, 

■ which is the commonly received reading, to potuisset, on the suggestion 
of >£nM;st^.aAi^<f7«JiafM< follows. The MSSl ofiten liave poiuit as a 

.MMolioii ^^pi#itMMe<, and liencf the ermr may have arisen, 

I . SD^ S^iMth mfm BifpanmfMti^ ^. %llfy I suppose^ when presenting 
natives of Spain and flit Gaii| with the jrights of citizenship, would have 
aeftised JUehias. aceking the mm f9(romt!\i* e, had he sought, &c. 
Sehtits eoiKls this second credof and place > a mark of interrogation after 
repudiasset . The alteration is (juite imnecessary. 

21. Qutm /WW, Sec. " That Sylia whom we once saw in open assembly, 
when a wretched poet, from the lower order, had presented unto liim a 

. pelition, craving some recompence for having composed a short poem in 
his.prai^ merely in verses alternately loQg and short.** Literally, ** in 
?enea alternately somewhat ka;^ .than Uict jpxerioiis qneb*' l« r« 4>i ^ 

u St 
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alternating!^ lioxamctcr and pentameter. The term epigramma is here 
employed in its, ancient signification (not in that of our modern epigram), 
as denoting a short piece of poetry, commonly in about fbar linoi, 
occasionally exceeding that number, and in alternate hexameter auA 
pentameter verse. 

22. LiheVum, TIic term UbcUns properly means a wiftten applieatioo, 
folded in the form of a small book, whence the name. In the present 
instance it denotes an luitnble petition for some mark of favour, and the 
idea of humility on the part of the applicant is still fiirther expressed by 
the verb suhf'fcissef. 

23. Ej: lis nLus, quas tunc vendtbat. Diiring thinks that this refers 
to the effects of proscribed pemoas, 

24. Qui $edul(taiem, &c. ** Would not he, who thought Ae seal of a 
bad poet worthy nevertheless of some recompence^ have eagerly sought to 
honour the genius of this one, and his ability hi composition as well as 
the rich stores of his intellect ? " 

25. Neqve per LucvUns. The two Liiculli were cotisin<? to !!Metelliis 
Pius. The father of the latter, Metellus Numidicus, was brother to the 
mother of the Luculli. 

26. De suis rebus scribi, " Of having his actions commemorated." 

27. Cordubm. Cordoba, now Cordova, was a city of Hispaida Baetica. 
Consult GeograpMaU Index, 

28* Pingue quiddam, &c. ** Though Uttering something in dull and 
barbarous strain." Pingue obtains its meaning of *<duhiess'* from the 
idea of mental inertness being always, in some degree, associated with 
that of grossness of body. Compare Orat, 11 L m Cat, cb» viL note 4. 

XI. 1. Sed pro: nobis fertndum, " But must be openly acknow- 
ledged.'* Equivalent to aperte profitendum, 

S. Trahimur cmneSf &c. ** We are all dnwn onward by a love of 
praise, and the best of us are most powerftilly influenced by a pasaom 
for glory.** OpHmus qntsqiie, Iherally, " each best person.** 

S. Ipsi philosnphi. The common text has tpti tfli philosophic but we 
have rejected ilU with Schiitz, as it would not sound well before tlfc'* in 
the next clause, and is, moreover, not required by the sense. 

4. Etiam illis libellis, &c. " Even inseribe their names in the very 
treatises which they compose on the contem})t of glory," More literally, 
<*on glory as deserving of contempt," t. e. on the propriety of con- 
temning glory. The idea here expressed is given in almost the same 
language in 2\fse. DIap. i. 15. — LibdH$, The term fiMlftis here de- 
notes a Uttle hoo^,** i. e. a short work or treatise. 

5. In eo ipsOf &e. " In the very case in which they affect to despise 
all praise and renown, they actually wish themselves to be talked of and 
mentioned.'* We have adopted se before nominari, with Weiske, from 
Ammianus Marcellinus (xxii. 7.), who cites this passage of Cicero. 
Tlic common text has merely ac nominari. 

6. Decimus quidem Brutus. This individual signalised himself by 
his successes in Spain. Compare Veil. Patere. il 5., and eonsaIt\88s- 
tarical Index, 

7. Attii, amkiitimi sui, &c. Adorned the approaches to the tem^es 
and monuments which commemorated his exploits^ with the TeiWB of 

Attius, his most intimate friend.** Attius, or, as the name is otherwise 
written, Accius^ was a tragic poet| of whose productions only a £ew 
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iSci^pients renuun* According to Valerius Maximus (viiL 14. 2*)^ 
BrotiM erected 9 temple iriA the spoils be had taken from the foe. 

S* Fvhfiua, M. Fulvius Nobilior, who took the poet Ennius along 
with him into iBtolu. ( Tuic. JHtp. ii. 2.) Consult mstorwd Index 

£or both names. 

9. Non dubitavity &c. ** Hesitated not to consecrate to the Muses 

the spoils of IMars." By nimiuhia- are meant those of the spoils which 
the cominauder sot apart to defray the expense of erectiiijr some monu- 
ment of the victory. Tlie expression Martis {ior belli) is a very elegant 
one, standing as it does in direct opposition to Musis. It is not knou ii 
vhat act, on the pait of Fulvius, is here referred to, or what memorial 
he erected, 

10. iVoipe armati, ^ Almost with arms in their haivcU** — ThgoH* 
Arrayed in the robes of peace.** The toga was the civic robe or gown, 
11.4 Musarum honored &c. " To be averse from honouring the Muses 

and bestowing safety on their votaries." 

12. Jdiii me vobis indicaho. ** I will now lay open to you my own 
secret feeling," i, e. I will unbosom myself unto you. — Z)e men quodam 
amore ghrics, ** Respecting a certain passion for glory by which I my- 
self am influenced." 

13. Quo* TtB* Referring to his having crushed the conspiracy of 
• Catiline. <— Vobiteum nmuL The allusion here is extremely adroit. 

14. AttiffU hie versibus aiqtte inchoavit, This one has touched upon 
and begun to treat of it in verse.** Attigit, when placed* as in the present 
instance, in conjunction witli inchonvit, refers not to any slight h ft ^ id li ff g 
of a sub ject, but rather to the making of a beginning merely. 

15. llunc ad perjiciendum horttdus sum, I have exhorted liim to 
complete the poem." In many IVl o^l , and early editions, we find hortavi, 
at which Ernest! very justly expresses his surprise. The verb hortor, 
it is true, may have been used by the early writen in an active lbrm» 
•8 many of the disponents are, but certainly thu was not the custom in 
the age of Cicero, The ancient annotator in the Ambrosian MS. reads 
mUmmt and asserts that this was used in the sense of hcrtatus sum by 
Cicero. " Hoc verhum adoravi iignificat cohortatns sum. Adoravit autem 
orare ct pctere signijicat.** This may all very well be, but it is, never- 
theless, not the custom with Cicero^ and we have, therefore, preferred 
the reading in the text. 

16. Quid €st, quod, What reason is there why.** Literally, what 
is diere on account of which.*' With quod supply propter, 

17. Si nikU anumi* praeentiret in poMterum* ** If the mind had no 
presentiment of the future.** — Begumibue, ** Limits.**—* TerndnareL 
"It were to bound*** 

18. Nec se frangeret. " It would neither break down Its powers.** 
Compare the remark of Doring : " Trangi eUganter dicuntur laboribuSg 
qui omnes vires in lis perferendis consumunt.** 

19. Nu?ic insidet, &c. " On the contrary, there dwells in all the 
noblest bosoms a kind of generous impulse.** 

20* Nam cmn vitm tempore, &e. <* That the remembrance of our 
name is nol to be sent away Into oblivion alon|^ with the^ period of 
our mortal existence, but is to be made equal with all posterity.** We 
have retained dimittendatn, the reading of the common text. Lam^ 
hbus conjogtww dimietiendam, which Schiits violently alters into com- 
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I. An vero tarn parvi, Slc. Sliall we, indeed, who are engaged 
in |»ttbUe aSain, and funid th«fe perils of Hfe, and hesVylatMurs^ appeai^ 
la be all possened of io Uttle devation otspints, aa» after havinff cU^iwn 
even to tlie last period of our Gye% not one tranquil and peacefUibreathr 
toim^Qpie that ef«^ thing connected with us is destined to perish wftti ' 
our frames? ** t. «. as, aflcr having during the whole of our lives enjoyed 
not one moment of trantjuil repose, to imafrinc that death is to close ^ 
the scene for erer^ and that no recompence awaits us amid the^rai^^ 
of posterity. 

2. An, cum statuas, tkc. Cicero appears here to liave had in view the 
fine passage of Isocratcs {Evag, c xxx.): *Eyv S Kfit^xXftCi hyovuat 
tuMk fth i2>ai fA.>rifjUiA, ttml rtis rth a-xfxarm iliUm^ WPlit f*.in'6i ffKOmt 
Ji(U^ rk^ nmt Wfiitm ^id hatoiac^ a. r. A. 

3. Cotuiliorum reUnqueref &e. " Ouglit we not (o be much HnetK 
desirous of leaving behind us a delineation of our thoughts and 6tir 
virtues, trace<1 out and perfec t id by the most eminent geniuses of our 
day ?" — All the editions before Krncsti's have nonne muUo^ for which 
he very correctly reads imn multo, inasmuch as an precedes. 

4. Jam turn in atretuio. " At the verj- time I was performing 
them." 

5. Hme vero, &e. ^ Whether this iremembitmce, fndeed, is ^^ioGal^ 
after deaUi, to be fiur away ftom all conseiousnesi on my part, or whether, 
as the wisest of men have thought, it will continue to exercise an influ- 
ence on some portion of my being, I certainly now, indeed, delight 
myself with the reflection and the hope that it may be so." — H<Ee 
refers to memoriam in the previous sentence, and denotes the remem- 
brance of Cicero by his fellow-men, and posterity. 

6. Ad uliquam mei, &c. Tlie common text has animi after aUquam, 
which makes met a possessive pronoun. It Is omitted, however, in some 
MSSi, and reacted by Beck, Schiits, and others. 

7. Ftidom so, &e. ^ Of that degree of modest merit, the existence of 
which you see plainly proved, as well by the high rank of his friends, as 
by the long continuance of their intimacy : and of a genius as elevirted 
as it is rijrht that his should be rej^arded, from your sooini; him, in 
consequence, eagerly soiijj^ht after by individuals of the highest order of 
talents." — Compare, as regards the first part of this sentence, the ex- 
planation of Diiring : quein quidtm (sc. pudoran) vere ei inesse, argu- 
mtnito vdbU etse pateti, quod vtrt stoiimt et gravUnnd non tolum junxenmi 
cum eo itmieiiiam, ted ectndem quoque per longo$ anno$ ecnHnuantnt, 

8. VehutaU. Although nearly all the MSS. have vmustaU, still the 
reading vetustate is so much superior, and so peculiarly adapted to the 
context, that Emesti and the best editors have not hesitated to receive 
it. The advocates for venusfate make it equivalent to mnrum t hgantiai 
but Doring very justly asks, quomodo morum eUganiia aliorum pudorem 
Cujusdam comjirohurt' jxjfcst ? '* 

9. Id. Supply 8uum inyenium, *' That genius of his.** 

10. QtuB hatMfieio kgis, &c ** Which is based upon the privilege 
granted by an express law,** See, He means the privilege of cittzensfaip 
as granted by the law of Silvanus and Carbo. 

1 1 . AudontaU municipii. Referring to Heraclea. 

1'2. Humana. " On the part of men." The recommendation of 
men arises from the poets havin^j celebrated in verse their fame and 
achievements. — jDivina. «* On the part of the gods.*' The gods will 
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intercede in his behalf, because they inspired him with poetic fexsox^, 
and hence he is under their special protection. 

'j^3,,J0mii€9Hcis perieuUi. Oocasioiied hj the oonspiraejr'of Ortflnis. 
■ s JEiftm um i$9 &c. Referring to the eompletiim of hk po€itt» 
obifiiieDeedt ou the tubjeot of Cicero's consulship. 

J 1^ JSil e9 m¥mmh ^* of the number of those, who»** te' i e. 
A j^oet. ^ A vettram fidenu '* Under your protection.** 

15. Humanitate vestra. « By yoiir kindneflf***.-— ^^cerftttols mdhim. 
«* Injured by your rigour." 

16. De causcu "In relation to the merits of the case." — Simiplici- 
terqi*e. " And plainly," i, e. without any attempt at oratorical display. 
JProbcUa esu omnibus. <* Have been approved of by you all.** 

17. Nonforif neque judkiaH eommutudMm% ^ In aoegvilanee with the 
utege neilher of the her, nor of puUie trialf.** He idbn to hit eulo* 
l^nm on letten and lUeraiy men. 

18. Et tmmuniitr^ &e. And the nature of bis a:vocation in ge* 
neraL** 

19. Ah ea, quiy Sec. " By him who presides at tliis trial I am sure 
they have," i. e. been taken in good part. — II is brother Quintus 
Cicero preside<l as praetor. Consult chap. ii. note 3. It remains but 
to adc^ that the eloquence pf Cicexo was succuiii^^ 
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ORATION FOR M. MA&CELLUS. 



1 . M. TuLLu CicERovis, &c. <* Oration of Mafeus Tullius Cicero in 
behalf of Marcus Marcellus.*' — This is not so much a speech in defence 
of Marcellus, as a panegyric on Julius Caesar, for having granted the 
pardon of the former at tlie intercession of the senate. Marcellus had 
been one of the most violent opponents of the views of Ctesar. He had 
recommended in the senate, that he should be deprived of the pronne^ 
of Gaul: hehad insdhedthemigutrstetof oneof Caesar^ oev-fi^^ 
ooloniea, and had been present at Fbarsalia on the aide of Pompey. 
Alter that battle he retired to Mitylen^ where he was obliged to 
remain, being one of his adversaries to whom the conqueror refused to 
br n conciled. The senate, however, or.f day, when Caesar was present, 
with a united voice, ami in an attitude of supplication, having implored 
his clemency in favour of INInrcellus, and their re(picst having been 
granted, Cicero, though he had resoi\cii to preserve eternal silence, 
being moved by the oeoasion, delivered, in this oration, one of the highest- 
strained encomiums that has ever been pronounced. 

In the first part he extols the military exploits of Caesar; bat shows 
that his clemency to Marcellus was more glorious than any of his other 
actions, as it depended entirely on himself, while fortune and his army 
had their share in tlu' events of war. In the second part, he endea- 
vours to dispel the suspicions which, it appears, Caesar still entertained 
of the hostile intentions of IMarcellus, and takes occasion to assure the 
dictator that his life was most dear and valuable to all, since on it de- 
pended the tranquillity of the state, and the hopes of the restoration of 
the commonwealth. (Dunlop, Rom, Lii. vol. iL p. SS9.) 

This oration, which Middleton declares to be superior to any thing 
extant of the kind in all antiquity, continued to be not only of undisputed 
authenticity, hut one of Cicero's most admired productions, till Wolf, in 
the preface and notes to a new edition of it, printed in 1802, attempted 
to show that it was a spurious production, totally unworthy of the 
orator whose name it bears, and that it was written by some declaimer, 
soon after the Augustan age, not as an imposition on the public, but lis 
an ezereise ; according to Sie practice of theriietorieians, who weve-wofit 
to choosei as a theme, some sutjeet on which Cicero had spoken, lii hh 
Letters to Atticus, Cicero says, that he had returned thanks to 'Cn sar, 
pJuribus verbis. This Middleton translates, " along speech ; *' but Wolf 
alleges, it commonly means a few words, and never can be inter])reted 
to denote a fuU oration, such as that which we now possess^ fbr Mar- 
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odttiM. Thit CScero did not deUver a long or fonnal speech, is eridenty 
he oontendfl^ from the testimcmy of Plutarch, who mentionBy in his life 

of Cicero, that a short time afterwards, when the orator was about 
to plead for Ligarius, Ca»ar asked, how it happened that he had not 
heard Cicero speak for so long a period; which would have been absurd 
if he had heard him, a few months before, pleadhig for Marcellus. 
Being an extemporaneous effusion, called forth by an unforeseen occasion, 
it could not (he continues to urge) have been prepared and written 
beforehand ; nor is it at all probable, that, like many other orations of 
Cicero^ it was revised, and made puUie* after having heen delivered* 
The causes whieh induced the Boman orators to write out Uidr qieedies 
at leisure, were the magnitude and importance of the subject^ or the 
wishes of those in whose defence they were made, and who were anxious 
to possess a sort of record of their vindication. But none of these 
motives existed in the present case. The matter was of no importance 
or difficulty; and we know that IMarcelkis, who was a stern republican, 
was not at all gratified by the intercession of the senators, or conciliated 
\)y the clemency of C«sar. 

Aato internal evidence, deduced from the oration, Wolf admits that 
are interspersed in it some Ciceronian sentences ; and how other- 
ifllf^ could the learned have been so egregiously deceived? but the re- 
semblance is more in the varnish of the style than in the substance. 
We have the words rather than the thoughts of Cicero ; and the round- 
ing of his periods, without their energy and argumentative connection. 
He adduces, also, many instances of plirases unusual among the classics, 
and of conceits which betray the rhetorician or sophist. His extolling 
the act of that day on which Caesar pardoned Marcellus, as higher than 
all his warlike exploits, would but Imve raised a smile on the Ups of the 
dictator ; and the dieting way in which the cause of the pid>lic and 
Pon^y are mentioned, is totally different from the manner in which 
Cicero expresses himself on these delicate topics, even in presence of 
CsBsar, in his authentic orations for Deiotarus and Ligarius. 

It is evident, at first view, that many of Wolfs obser\'ations are 
• hypercritical ; and that in his argument concerning the encomium on 
Caesar, and the overrated importance of his clemency to Marcellus, he 
does not' make sufficient allowance for Cicero's habit of exaggeration, 
and the momentary enthusiesm produced by one of those transactional 
** Qm 4itm pemnhirt percdhmt ominof.** 

Accordingly, in the year following that of Wolfs edition, Olaus 
Wormius published, at C<qpenhagen, a vindication of the authenticity of 
^is speech. To the argument adduced from Plutarch, he answers, that 
some months had elapsed between the orations for Marcellus and 
Ligarius, which might readily be called a long period by one accustomed 
,to hear Cicero harangue almost daily in the senate or forum. Besides, 
|the phrase of Plutarch, Xsyovroe, may mean pleading for some one, which 
^pi^Apot the nature of the spee^ for Maroellus. As to the motive whieh 
led him to write and puhush the oration, Cicero^ above all men» was 
ddighted with his own productioni^ and Jiothiiig can be more probably 
,tbail that he should have wished to preserve the remembrance of that 
memorable day, which he calls, in his letters, " diem iUam ptdcherrimam." 
It was natural to send the oration to Marcellus, in order to hasten his 
^return to Rome, and it must have been an acceptable thing to Caesar, 
tj^y^ to record his fearlessness and benignity. With regard to the 
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numiwr in^hich Pompey and the repuhUcan party are talked of. It Is' 
•ddenti fraoi Ins Icfttsnt tli«t.CS«^ wi» dUg^ed wi^ the political 
ntMures of that ft«Uoiii that Jie wholly disapp):oved of thieir plan of 
campaign, and, fo g f q e ei og a ffeoQwal of 8/114^*9 proscriptions in the 
triumph of the aristocratic pow^^.he OQt exaggerate in so highly 
extolh'iic:: tlu' humanity of Orsar. 

The arguments of Wormius were expanded and illustrated by Weiske, 
in a coninientary on the oration for Mareellus, published at Leipsic, in 
1805, while, ou the other hand, Spalding, i;i a disputation published in 
1 808, supported the opinions lof Wolf. 

The eontmvenj wts in, tbia atatc^ vnd w^a considjered as inYolve^ In 
much doubt and obscurity, when Aug^ Jacoi;^ in an academical exercise, 
printed at Halle in 1813» adopted a middle course* Finding such dis- 
similarity in tlic different passages of the oration, some being most 
powerful, elegant, and beautiful, while others were totally futile and 
frigid, he was led to believe that part liad actually flowed from the lips 
of Cicero, hut that much had been subsequently interpolated by some 
rhetorician or declaimer. In the prosecution of his inquiry, the author 
successively reviews the opinions and judgments of his predecessors, 
sonwtiBMs agreeing with Wolf and hia fiiUoweT^ at other times, and 
Biore iirequailtly, w«th their opposers. He thinks, that the much-oon« 
tested phrase, plurHms verbis, may mean a long oration, as Cicero 
elsewhere talks of having pleaded for Cluentius, pluribus verbis, though 
the speech in his defence consists of 58 chapters. Besides, Cicero only 
says, that he had returned thanks to Cjusar, pluribus verhia. Now the 
whole speech does not consist of thanks to Ca^r, being partly occupied 
in removing the suspicions which he enterL-iined of Mareellus. With 
regard to the encomiums on Caesar, wliich Spalding has characterised as 
abject and fiibome^ and totally dtd^nt fimn the deEcate eoropUmenta 
addressed to him in tib» oeatioa finr Deiotai^us or Ligarius, Jacob 
reminds his readers^ that the harangues could have no resemblance to 
each other, the latter being pleaded in. behalf of the accused, and the 
former a professed panegyric. Nor can any one esteem the eulogies on 
Capsar too extravagant for Cicero, when he remembers the terms in 
which the orator had formerly spoken of Roscius, Archias, and Pompey. 

Schiitz has sul)scribed to the opinions of Wolf, and has published the 
speech for Mareellus, along with the other four doubtful harangues at 
the end of the genuine orations. (0unkqp, Mam. LU, irol.iL p. 840. aegq,) 

The diseovenetiiiC JtfiaiO'JiA Iflngth thr^ new U^t upon the quesooo, 
that learned lihwiieniand seholwr J^wpng succeeded in bringing to lidit 
parts of an ancieat-cogQimeiitaiy^A collection of scholia on several of uie 
Ofmtions of Cicero, and amoqg them that for Mareellus. This com- 
mentary appears to have either been written by Asconius Pedlnnus, or 
selected from his more extensive scholia; and, as the part relating to 
the oration we arc considering, although brief, makes no mention of 
any other author for the speeeh, this circumstance, together with the 
fact of the oration 'being Joined otliers^,of undoubted authenticity, will 
' Ibrm IMP %eik aigumtoftiift im behfdi: Indeed^ the latest leMtf of 
Clcanfi works, Mobbe{£f^s. 18^), considers the question as now eon- 
dniiNAyJinM remarkii^:. Sed fpfe nou^^ft^ne insperata lux oria 
^ est, iritfeniit a Maio veterum in hanc frfUUr^i^ ^choliai^m '^agm^ntitf 
' 'iilnpie Mmiiokuii (1817) edit is. Vmle salts certia^ aovoM Cuiijfiim 
auetore banc spratianim actiorum yrofictam ewe.'* ' ^ 
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. ^I. 2. Diufurnl silentii. Cicero had avoided taking any active 
.part in public afVairs, and mingling in the debates of the senate, since 
the period of his return to Rome, after having been pardoned by Caesar. 
■^Tie reason of this sileijpe he gives us with more openness in a letter to 
Siilptciu& (^Ed. ad Fam, iv. 4,)t^I bad tesolved to observe a perpetual 
siknoe^ not from any feeUn^ of indolence, but from one of ngretat the 
lqi»,of .m}r former di^mty*** 

d» Qup eram hit temporfbut »In whldi' I had mdnlged diiring 

these latter times.*' 

4. Non timore aUqno. Complimentary to C?r<?ar, and implying that 
even if Cicero had felt inclined to express his sentiments on public 
affairs with boldness and freedom, he would have been allowed by Csesar 
so to do, without any interruption. 

5* iMm daihre. Grief for the absence of his fnend Marcellus. 
Compare what follows a little after : BMtam emkn,'* &e. 

6. J^Boriim vereeundia, Partly from a foeUng of self-restnunt** 
Cicero means to express by verecundia the awkwardness he folt lit 
speaking in the presence of one whom he had opposed in the ci?il contest. 
Compare the explanation of Manutius : " Contra qnem enim armUpu^m 
nassem, eo prcBsente in senatu verba facerc verecnndia prohiftebat.** 

7. Qiue veUenij Sec. " Of giving utterance, with my former wonted 
freedom, to my wishes and my sentiments." Compare Manutius: " vi, 
pro sieo «en«t«, quemadmodum antea sokbam, libere loquar. ** 

8. MdunteHtdinenu ** Homanity.** As displayed by Cmar in par* 
doning Maroellus. Compare, as regards the foree of iiMBisiisfiMlo^ the 
oration forthelWanillan law, c. where Cicero, speaking of Pompey* 
ravuurks: " HumanUaU jam tmOa m, ^ difficile dict% tU^ utrum hastes 
magit virtutem ejus pugnantes timuerint) an mansuetudlncm victi dilexerint.'^ 

9. Tantunif i)i summa potestate, &c. Such boundlesfi moderation in 
the midst of milimited power." 

10. Sapientiarn. As shown by its controlling the dictates of private 
animosity, and restoring a useful citisen to his country. 

11. Auetaritaim. Compare his words to Sulpioiiis, already referred 
to {Mp»adFauuvr. 4,): ** Staimeram,iumfiuhertuls imertiOf sstfdesiderio 
pristinae dignitatis^ inperpeimtm tacere." Cicero begins now to perceivci 
A restoration in some de^ee of his former influence," in consequence 

. of the mildness and generosity of Csesar towards his friend. 

12. DoUbam, '<! used to grieve."—- Virvm tcdem. Referring to 
Uarcellus. 

13. In cadem causa, &c. ••Who had been engaged in the same cause 
.wlf^h myself," i. e. the party of Fompey. — iV<m in eadem esse fortuna^^ 
•• Was sot enjoying the same good fortane." dcera^ after the battle of 
i^ar^ali^ accepted pardon from Cnsar, and returned to Bmne ; Mar- 
,€&l^ on the other hand, too stubborn a republican to acknowledge • 

, mMo), retired to Mitylene in the island of Lesboib where he wasjre* 

..clding when the news of his pardon reached him. 
,f 14. Nec mihi persuadere poteram, &c. ** Nor could I prevail upon 
myself^ nor did I deem it in accordance with the hallowed law of friend- 
ship, that I should engage in our old career, when he, the rival and 
Imitator of my pursuits and labours, my associate and companion as It 
I ,Y(,erfi , was torn, i^am me.** The use of fiu i» here itoongly emphatic, 
s<^?^r^ must b^ oiir apology for giving it • paraphtese ratider than • 
* ^ranahitSoii.^^*bfli teftienee |o the gedijnd thingi of a Mqred 
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nature, jus to wh«ft w of hungwi mnguk or phanfltfffi (iSefV«4id ¥aigj 

Georff. u 269.) 

15. Nostro veteri currictdo. Forensic pursuits and public sp^Jdngin 
general. — jEmido atque imUatore^ he. Marcellus was cUstAQgUMbcd for 
his ability as a speaker. Consult Historical Index, 

16. Me<B prisHncB vitte, ^c. " The habits of my. former Ufii» vbieh 
bad been long closed upon me." . We mtafliBi s4im mmXimg^ 
Ltantiba^y^^ Wtnk/t, iao.,, Tha e^msmi W0t baa MmUd M mem 

17. E^tkU ofliiH&vtr fte* And hataiawed a signal,, .as it were, for 

all who are here present to entertain favourable hopes of the state at 
large," t. e. of all that is connected with the welfare of their country. — 
Siffnum aliquod sustulisti. A metaphor borrowed from military operations, 

18. Intellccturn est enim^ he. " For it was rendered plaiuly apparent, 
to myself^ indeed, in many instances before this, and especially in my 
own case, but» a moment ago, toallwlioaieherepreaent, tbat» wben jou 
granted Marcua Mareelhis to the senate and people of Roina»^ &e. 

19* Offhi^MmiSnu. MarceUos, when eonral* had moved in the amnley 
that CiBflar's command in Gaul should be ahrogate4*whan the lalter»ailar 
having put an end to the Gallic war, though his commission was near 
expiring, sought to retain his command, pretending that he could not 
possibly be safe, if he parted with his army, while Pompey held the 
province of Spain. Marcellus afterwards endeavoured to get Caesar pro- 
claimed an enemy to his country ; in a public speech he called him a 
robber ; and finally fought against Mm hi the oivU contest These were 
among his oflfences ** agjnnst Cmar. 

do. 2Via ae? dobribm vd $utpitimMbm* ^ To yonr own ftsliagSy 
whether of resentment or suspicioo.'* Besentment tor the past, sus- 
picion with regard to the future conduct of Maiedlus* Cawtsr feared 
lest Marcellus might plot against his life. 

21. nie quidem fructum, he. " He, indeed, has this day received the 
richest recompence for all his past life, both in the unanimous inter- 
cession of the senate, and also in your most solemn and generous de* 
termination." Cicero means, that this day has foUy repaid the servioea 
which the past life of Marcellus had bestowed upon his oenntry. fib 
now obtains glory together with safety, becanse the vnananeaa inaasb 
cession of the senate, and Caesai^ generoua ^onduct, fsora aawaiuiiwiy 
that Marofdhis is a truly virtuous man. ... 

22. Laus. Supply tiH. — Gloria. Supply illi. 

23. Est vera foriunaius illcj he. Fortunate in truth is he, since 
hardly less joy will accrue unto all from his safety, than is likely to be 
felt by himself." The relative, from its assigning the reason, takes here 
the subjun^^iye x^ood. Compare OraL IIL i^ Cat, ch. ii. note 14^ 

34^ FSmliimftl. because Mareellustii at ».dii<iMie% mid rinw — • 
only snnnlsa wl^it Ida fetSinga if{n.ti(B.0R| ^ mo^-vS the faslUg— 

25. NohiUtate. « For birth,** . The of the .]iHnalla.^vis» A 
tinguished , Roman history. — Off^mtinm artium ttudio, « Ear 
zealous attachment to the most liberal puisui tai' * A iwas fa ias * ^JUmm^' 
lea8i|ef(SiifJ^.'*..,,.Mar^ purity. , .i. - c»»vv» * 

II. 1 . ^^fiakut tantum, &c, *' In no one is there so great a flow of 
genius, in no pne so>grea!» power, so great copiousness of speakisig or of 
Kimm>^^7f M\y eml»^ll|^ bfi^i^ew feirly j w eaMi, 
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CSwi Ommfi your wXgMtB,"* t. e. all the creatiye power of the finest 
gciiiiiM% all tba eflSNrti of doqusnoe and hiatonr« wDl be IcNiiid in* 
t dm pt mm mmi tp giva m aittfla and unadorned narratite of jour 
adderemetttk 

S. Pace tmi. ** With year permission^** i. e. with all defcrenoOi 
— Ampliortm. More glorious." — i^aai. £nieiti has gifeo a«|f)/iofw 
AS qnam^ hodiemOf which is preferable. 

9. Idqv€ lihtnter^ Sec. And to make it a theme of frequent COll* 
versations." Woiske reads ideinque for idque, 

4. Nvmero prcdiorum. Pliny (//. N. vii. 25.) states, that Caesar 
fiwght fifty pitched battles, the nearest approach to which number was 

' kk dM mm of MiawwiitM^ wlio fi>ught thbrty-nine. He also tDfimns us» 
that, WtiieBidiwrty of *e eamnge of dril wars^ h» had dain 
1,192,OOQ nm. »Mm coBaiU qturnqmaffia dimieamt: §obt$ BL 

MareeUum frw wi yrM W, qui undequadrofftes dimicaverat Nam prater 
dviUi victorias, ut k dmi m aealciMB €i monagimia duo ndBia kominmm oeci$a 
praliis ab co.*' 

5. Nec varietate rerjionum. Ca\sar had carried on war in Gaul, 
Britain, Spain, Germany, Greece, Egypt, Africa, and Asia. He over- 
came Pompey at Pharsalia ; Ptolemy in Egypt ; Pharnaces, tion of 
Mithridates, in Pontus ; and the sons of Pompey in Spain. 

0d§ri$at9 tcmjkkmii. This laweD illustrated hy his fimious de- 
wfttA %9 BottHi aenata, after bis Tictonr over Iluumaoei^ ^ FW, 
Mdh mdLT The eoomeotaries on the Game war are also fbll of 
aomples. 

7. Ntc diBsinUlitudine hellorum, ** Not in the unlike character of the 
wars themselves." Occasioned by the unlike characters of the natiftna 
with whom, and the countries in which, they were waged. 

8. Nec veroj &c. ** And that, in truth, lands the most widely remote 
from each other could not have been travelled over with more rapidity 
by the footsteps of any one, than they have been traversed, I will not 
say by your uiamtutj but by your tktones." A somawbat similar 
mearote of praise bad alrcad|f been poured out by CScero upon Pompey 
( Omt, htf^ MtmtL e. v.) : *^ utpiui ctan KmU eomjlixit, quam 
jafa|Mflw eum inimie&mmmrtavit, phtra hdia gmii^ quam ctttn itfimmif 
flures provincias confecit, qnam ulii conaipifierunt** 

9. LustrattE sint. Compare the remark of TSIanutius : " Lustrare 
plus est quam peragrare, nam qui ptragraX transits qui luttrat aaUnt^ 
quo plus temports requiritur.^ 

10. QuiB quidem egoj &c. " Now were I not to confess that these 
things are so extraordinary,** &c. — Aniens sim, ** I should be a mad- 
muni'' •# it uwo aiadnM M f» OMiibi% a^. 

11* Mm- meQortk Alhidiiig to tba glory be baB aoqulrcd by his 
gi— —somiduil la iMMloning Itfareelhis. 

Hi" Mttmmf\i verbis «To depredate by their remarks.** — Com- 
muHieare turn mmUik. ^ To share it with the many,** t. e, with the great 
body of the soldiery^ ^ Fnprt^ Smfferatorua^ « Hie exclusive property 
of commanders,** ' 

13. In armis. "In military operations." — Locorum opportunitas. 
** The advantage of situation." — Auxilia sociorum, ** The aid of allies." 

14. Commeatus. ** Coa?oy%** i. e. supplies of military stores, &c. 

15i Qmawi mo jwn. « Ai 9 hf M right peculiarly hers;**— jRana 
■—I iiiiwt '^^AMSmm mUMij her em*;^ Conptf% as togudt die* 
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imtwded 'tir Iw 'convoyed' by the whole pMMgc^.ilie Jbogoag^rnf 
IsDcra^' (nupAT^ 91*^^ iC«XXf^. c. xii.) : TSn fcsv t^iou'taw I/*^*?*, <>'<m,ftfirk 
IMhjvoev frirr^dKrai, to TrXfTiTTav av tic /uspoc '^j' ''^^X!' f^^^A^oln, x. t. X, 
- 16. Hujus nln-itt. The glory of pordcHiing a violent political euemy. 

17. Quantu/ncujiique ('>:t, ike. "How great soever it is (and it cer- 
tainly 18 most grcjat)," t, e. and nothing certainJy can be greater,, 

t8.'JViUI an* ^Nn MBturiA'fio prcfipe^ no «obort^ no troop, 
triM irnlo tihMntelm auynoii ioa- of <<U8 pnte of. thine»*' i. no «oo|. 
inander of infantry or caTalry, no body of foot or horik CaUwio 
]>toperly means a commander of one bundred in&ntry. Prafectm 
denotes a leader of cavalry. Both terms lare used here, however, in a 
general sense. So again, cohors and tttrtna arc employed, in this 
sentence, with a general reference to any body of foot or horse. In 
strictness, cohors means a bond of 600 footHwldlers and tunnu^ a troop 
of 30 horse. ' - » • , 

19. Decerpit* The peonKar Sgret of tbis mb Uf beit eiprooflod by a 
paraphrase t ^ Fbsok in dicnuelves a aiiigld.leaf Aom tby garland.** 

SO. QutJi efiam, See* ^Nay, even fortmm that very mistaraaa of 
kiinum afihira, pretcnU not herself fiir «ny share of this thy glory,'* t. e. 
lays claim to no share in this thy latest and most glorious act. 

21. Tvam me Mam et propriaau Tbat iaail and peculiarly thine 
own.** 

22. Nec ad consilium, Sec. ** Nor is chance admitted to the counsels 
of prudence/' t. e. nor do thy plans ever look to chance to aid them in 
their ful61ment» If» therefor^ fixrtano contributes nothing to the 
auecess of thy plan% in general, but if tbey all owe their completwn 
to thy aagaoHy and |irafMnoe» the must aurely be oielnded abw from 
this last aet of thin^ in whieli wisdom nd ibrestghl aro so happily 
jidended* 

TIL I. Immanitate barbaras, "Fiercely barbarous." The Gaulfl^ 
Germans, Britons, Sec. With respect to the Germans and Briton^ 
however, it was a mere idle boast, 

2. Locia injlkita$, « Spread over an infinite variety of regioD:».** 
Omul eopiurum ff^mn, ^ In all lunds of resouraea.*' 

8. QMtt NoIMM flf 0ondielDfisai> Ac ^ WhUk possflMod the nature 
and condition of being able to be overcome,** I. e. which by their very 
natnt^'and the condition connected with them, were capabli^of being 
overcome. The common text has vtnci trt, but the iaU^ wOfdUift 
Omitted by Lambinus, Gra?vius, Wolf, and others. 

4. Animum vincere. ** To conquer one's feelings, however. '*»r»'F|o- 
toriam temperare, ** To make a moderate use of victory." 

5. Adv&rMrhm Ma modo extcUere jaetntem^ Not only to raise a 
ftllen file.** Ja/emUmt literally^ lying prostrate<*'t^«itfti^i/Scare 
prisUnam digniittUm^ To enlaige bis former dignity,** I. e. to elevate 
ISin'to a stiS higher rank than he prefioasly mi^iof^A ; bei^ten and 
itticrease his persoMdnBonsideratioiii - . <'<^ ^i: ko^,^'/ 

6. SimiUimum Deo judioo. This sounds to modern eu^^ the 
^ossest flattery. Middleton, however, undertakes Cicero's defence 

'against the charge of insincerity. "It must be remembered," remarks 
I he^ (*that the orator was delivering a speech of tlumL^ not ouly Jor 
'"ttilMIIfy Imt >hrrtfti'tuMaDe and «t the de«ire of the senate, wher^ his 
Nrfajeet ' .M W Wi ii/ toqitedjfflr«wiMMllibm ^mm^hm^ 
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that all his coniplimetits are grounded on a su)>position, that C«|ftr 
intended to restore tlie republic, of which he entertained no small hop^s 
at this time, as he signifies in a letter to one of C»esar's princi|)nl 
MMb.* (Bp, ad Fam. xiii. This, therefore, he reconuntiuis, 

«Albrces, AnA rOjiulMS'froM lllm'ii'llis spetteh, with the spirit of an old 
Bonum't taiA no fm^Mhr'Tmn inA tfaiiik it strange, tbat s» free an 
addrfeatr to8>ohquetb(v in tite of hli power» AmM wam to 

be tempered with some ftw HUdtw of flsMeiy.** (LUh of - C6ofn» 
§ Tiii _ vol ii. p. 259.) 

7. Bellicce titet laudea ilhB. "Those warlike praiatB of tbillCk '*••»«« Xf» 
teris atqne lirtfjuis. " In literature and languages." 

8. Eju.^mofii res. 'I'he praise.^ attendant upon warlike achievements. 
— Ohitrepi Clamore tnilitutn, Sec. " Seem to be drowned an f w i ihe 
shouts atiik^ soldiers, and the blast of the trumpets.'* 

9. Iraemmdia pmertim, qum ett imimka comtiHo. Compare the lao- 

10. NimmoA/im amih rthmsf &€. Not «nly itt the case of leal oo- 
currences, bill in tlMMO of • flotitioiB mttii^. " 

11. Cnjui mentem^ he, Whose sentiments and ftdillga ir% aae 

plainly to l>e of such a nature, that," The conttOMI tCKt has cujus 

mentnn sensuftquc OS cernimus. For et os (**and whose very look") 
we have adopted the elegant emendation of Faernus, eos, in the sense of 
talesj whicli has the additional advantage of rendering the connection 
of ut more apparent. — Weiske makes the same cliange. 

IS. Sahmm, ** Seeored to her/* Compare MiddJeton's remarks, 
under note 0. 

13. 9imm$, fte* *• With what damnutntioiis of aeal shaU 
we honoiir? with wliat grateful feelings shall we daap to our boeoms? 
I do assure you the very walls of this senate-house are desirous, as they 
seem to me, of returning thanks to you, because the authority of this 
body is soon about to be re-established in these their fathers' seats as 
well as their own." We have given the latter ])art of this passa<re 
according to the common text, although Manutius and others suspect 
ieme corruption. Our interpretation is that of Ernesti, who remarks : 
M SBm$mg eat, quod iOa priMim amttmiia$ mmOm mox rursus hubitatura 
stt la Aae eiirid^^ flitted «|yiKr ai9^ waato-w jduHmm avc. 
l0fjMl» etfladMSMf;** 

14. Me diu8 ^dius. The teim diua is the same as 4m« or A'vm^ himI 
fidixts is an adjective formed from fide$, HflM^ diu» Jidius, the god 
of honour," or " good feith," will be the same as the Ziuf TriTrttgot the 
Greeks; and, if we follow the authority of Varro ( L, L. iv. 10.), iden- 
tical with the Sabine Sancus, and Roman Hercules; so that me dius 
Jidius is nothing more than me deu9^dei (JL t, Hercules) acffuvet, or, ia 
Other words, mehercuk* * ' 

" IF.: 1. M'MamML Oains' Magwiin ifwna Ort- hwxto ^ Manyps 
MarceUns. — This appears to be the 'proper fihee 4m fntnodiiciag 

"Ci<<ero% ftoo6hnt, in his letter to Snlpidua (Bp.adFaau br. 4k )» of what 
tddk phu^i tm this occasion : « Cwmr, after harhig comiMnfflt^f * the 

liloroseness of Marcellus, for so he caUed it, and praised in the strongest 
'terms the eqoity and prudence of your conduct, presehtly declared, 
beyond all our hopes, that, whatever ofiience he had received from the 
'"iAao^ he could revise- nothings to the intercession o^ th» ^mH^.: .-.^hat 
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the senate did was this; upon the mention of Marcellus by Piso, his 
brother Caius having thrown himself at Caesar's feet, they all rose> and 
went forward, ia a supplicatiog manner, towards Caesar. In short, the 
procedUngof thiB day appeaftd to ne i# iSiir mA bipoipin^ itiat X e(H44 
not hdp iNMying I mm tbfliflW(0e«f Ibe i9ld»nvi^UA feviyingai U wert. 
WhfB AUf tliawto» who Uieir opinions before me, h«d 

ZOluniad tfeywlfii to Caesar, except Volcatiug (fer he declared that he. 
would not Jmhb done it* though he had been in Marcellus's place), I, as 
soon as I was called upon, changed my mind ; for I had resolved with 
myself to observe an eternal silence, not from any feelings of indo- 
lence, but from regret for the loss of ray former dignity ; Caesar's great- 
ness of mind, however, and the laudable zeal of the senate, got the 
better of my resolution. I gave thanks, thmfore, to Cosar, in a long 
speech, and boYO dtprlvod by it, I fiwur, on other oocaaion%. 

tiiat honoit.^ct whleb waa my only oomfiMrt in these unbapfy 
times/' Scet 

2. Et commemoralnih ^ -^nd posse;^ed of a degree of fraternal 
affection that is deserving of all mention." r<«npail% a» regards the fiWDOB 
of pietas, Orat, pro Arch. c. ill. note 21. 

8. Pectus obfudit, " Came giishing over me." The common text 
has effodit, which is far inferior. The greater number of ^ve 
the latter, but the better class the former reading. 

4b NobiUighumiqiie famUSanu C&ieio uses the term ./bniiBa to denote 
the individual ftmily of the MaeoellL They lormed • bmofih of the 
pens CkiudiOf or Claudian house. 

4* Tim maximis, &c. To the greatest of your eountless felicitA^ 
Uons," i. e. to the greatest of those many victories, on which you have 
been felicitated by others. Some commentators confound gratulatio 
here with the same term when denoting a thanksgiving to the gods. 
h, refers, on the contrary, merely to the private feelings of Caesar, and 
the^ felicitations offered him by friends for his numerous and eminent 
■ueeeises. Fwe Gieero to have said, that Cwer woold regard tltia do|r 
as a seuiae of hif^er pleasuio then the iproatest of the many <ftoaAo* 
givings which had been decreed in his name^ would have aboefced the 
religious feaUogs of his auditors. 

6. Est propria CiBtarii, « Ja the aot of CsBsar alone*** Xitend^, 

**is peculiar to Caesar." 

7. Ditce te gestcR quideniy &c. We have rejected, on the suggestion 
of Ernesti, the words magnet ilU^ whiiQh appear in the common 
between yMto and fmdmu 

a. ja^miemf9L <<Inthe pmstnt aAhir»ihoire!Vir«*' ie.in thoool 
of this day, the pardoning of ]ld(anBiUil«> 

0. Qum fniim imUa est, And so great indeed is it****-* 
monumeTittM^ huM, ^ To your other trophies and monuments**' 

10. Opere aut manu. '* By the labour or the hand of man.*?— 
Ftiustas. " Length of days." 

11. Justitia et hnitas animi. The term juttitia has reference hereto 
the rank and merits of Marcellus. It would have been unjust in Caesar 
to have kept such a man any, longer away from his country. — Lenitag 
miimi, end>not iiuii4«ii% ia employed, in order that^ Caesar n^y noi^ ,fipr 
pewrtabaee<he>n.apewn>niw^andthe swweiibraiiiieoffiiiiPMroiwwtiig 
be in tbisvwa|ieoMeda. it.* t ■* • 
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from your monuments so much will it add to your glory.** Op&riku$ 
refers back to tropais monumentisque. 

IS. Vteiorea beHarum eivUium, ** Victors iu our civil wars.*' Al* 
likbjig to %fla, llfiirinl^-Cikii% Av. 

14. Fkr^ke. yiTt faitn ailmitiid Mtci miiwiditin of frooni Th* 
MBmoa texl*lua wemtMt, iMit tliii eis onlf Iw aUawvA if mi bethmm 
out before perinde. ColMldt OfBtf. IK «f» Obf. oh* irH. iMl0S» 

15. iS^on perimde, &c, May not be undcMtood, on the mere henv 
ing of it, to the «;amo decrroe that I, reflecting? upon it, feel it in mind to 
be," I. c. lest what 1 say miiy fall far short of what I feel. Perinde m 
here equivalent to o'que. Compare Tursellinus, de Part. Lat c. 1 76. 

16. Qua ilia erat adepta. " Which it had obtaine<l for you," i.e. 
the absolute power which it gave him over his political opponents, and 

wans whidk it afibrded hka of gw i ti fying private animodty. 

17. OmmirieH mimmmu , ^Allof ttttba nayiiiiwid might 
fidlm,** i. €. been out off Iry the sword. Cieeio mmaap that tWs would 
have been the case if Cansar had IbUowed tb* mniit OMma^ «id takn 
Marl us or Syila for hit model. 

18. ClemeiiticE tucR judicio. '* By the decision of your clemency,** t. «. 
by your merciful determination. CUmentia is now employed because 
occidisscTnus precede^ and more beaides MaroeUua are meaat. Cofwuk 
note 11. 

V. 1. Atftit km a OmmrUf &«, « And mark. Conscript Fatfaen, 
iw«r widdy thit datermina^ oa the pot of Ciduf Cmv eito^ 
i B flu c u oe , '* t e. MamHoa aloM la not tha only one beocited by this 

generous conduct ef Cmt. 

8. Qui ad ilia arma, &e. ** Who were drifen by some wretched end 

lamentable fatality or other, on the part of the republic, to take up ami 
in tliat contest." The contest referred to is the civil war, and the 
opposition made to Ca?sar, by his jjolitical antarjonists, is flatteringly 
aiicril>ed by the s]>eaker to mere blind fatality ; implying, of course, that, 
had they exercised any judgment or refleetioii» they would never have 
miliiwi him. 

8. Neuh fna. Equivalent to quofato id factum fimU tmckk In 
tnndating, hemtfWf hr ia to be fegaided as analo^oua nwrdy to our 
phrases, aome or other/* ** I know not what^** &e. ^Nmh quis^ and 
its other forms, esMrfa qwid, nmh qmm, nmio qm$iAB,f eveenpleyed to 

denote sotnethitig more or less obscure, or which we wish to pass over 
by considering it as such. It is used also, esi>«»cia]ly in the case of 
persons, to indicate contempt. The ellipsis is worth noting. Thus, 
nescio quia fecit is put for aliquis fecit nescio, quis sit ; and again, nescio 
qttem vidi is equivalent to aliquem vidi^ nescio quern vidttrim, &c. Con- 
sult Sdi^tel', Frmttpt, Styl vol. L p. S29. 

4. jBiii MBfwr adpa^ fte. « AHhoiigh we eie in eone degree liable 
to the imputation of human ittfirmity,** t. bUndneai jnrnot pemaudBig 
the true coUf^ %]Mi Wl*>ft«|gfat' to beire pursued. 

5. A uekt^teff^^UbeHid mum, *^ Have, by^tbis aet of €«sav*8, been 
erirfently acfpirttefl Of any wicked intentions," i. c. in' pardoning 
Marcelln.% Caesar ban clearly shown, that he acquits not only Uiat indi- 
vidual, but all of us who followed the standard of Pompey, of any evU 
feelings towards himself, and only considers us to hafebem actuated bf 
an honest though mistakea love of oouotry. . u^\.*4,*>v> 
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7. HdSifiiM inii|ab'mmo« tnro«. " Hiosc other Very lU^rious men. - 
Refenrinp to Ifae oth«r individuajg c|f tiie old Pompeian party, who, like 
himself, had been par4«M04 by.C«9fNiW#9<i> ntW^ JlQ.0«Mr K^^jf^, 
privileges as senators. • . - 

8. Aon ille hnstes, &c. "lie has brought no enemies into the 
stoste^'' t. e. the ijidividuals, whpm h« ^a& tt}ug restored, he has 94^" 
q«iMed of.^ totUff feeUngs tawiir4ii lilimel^ H«d be thoi^gbt tjuMt. 
thiydM r iiha dmeh ftd|pg% h» toiM aew Iwre them. AH 
which is deailj showD, if it need addiUonal ooiiiiniuUtoo» by tipeptrifoii 
of Marcelluiu 

9. Judieattit. "He concluded. " — /pnorcrfton*', &c. ** From an 
ignorance rather of his real intentions, and from a false and groundless 
fear." The flattery here begins to be very apparent. Just as if 
Capsar's real intentions were for the good of his country, and as if the 
fears of all good patriyoU for the safety oi the lepubiic were visionai y and 
groundlett. 

UL Qmm tt^mUM^, ** Thm fima any Miijgt of cupidity^** k e, 

•ny ^enie flf gratifying « i«|Mflioiit 

- — 

OCMMi 

11. Crud§Kiait0 « A spirit of reT«B|gi." A feeling of cruel hatred.' 

1 2. Semper fie pacey &c " I always was of o])inion that proposals 
of peace ought to be listened to." Cicero had done every thing, in the 
beginning of the civil troubles, to prevent a rupture between Caesar and 
Pompey. He was convinced that an intestine war would inevitably 
«■# 6 the flsCablishiiient of absolute power. His letters, which make 
in uminicd with bis learat tboughts, fully subrtaniiate tbis: « Act 
cpiu €ttf w t>feten»ytM>n nuUtn gig/a,<ii» ctrte tyraimUexiiM.** (^Sp, 
ad AtL viL &) So agiUli ^ Mfmdtm od pacem hortari non desino, qua, 
rel injusta, utilior est quam juititsimum heUum," (Ad Att* vii. 14.) 
He foresaw all that happened, and it is with this view before him, that 
he writes to Atticus and his otJier friends. Casar, who affected great 
moderation, made some very plausible proposals of peace, and Cicero was 
desirous that they should be listened to, but Pompey absolutely refused. 
Wban the latter bad been compelled to quit llome as a fugitive, Cicerob 
after boom delay, Ibllawad him firou attaobnicnt ^ g^titude, hut still 
Adl of i^oeanyfiiNboding^ and ftvweeing ooqgbtbot lamentable »e8ii]f%« 
since on one side was all the Yigfatr and on tba other all the power t 
** Fakdi mpud mt phu pudor metUt quam ^uaar* Feritus sum deesse 
Pompeii scduti. Ttaque vd officio, velfama bonorum, vd pudore vicius, u4 
in fahulis Amphiardus, sic er/o, pn/rlens et scietis, od pesiem ante OCuIoS 
positam svm profccfus.'' {I'^P' "'^ Fum. vi. 6.) 

13. Ordtio/u m < tiiun civiitmf ^c. That eveu the entreaties of those 
citixens who earnestly begged for peace, mirf totally rc^^ctedi" i, e, by 
Pompey. ,..•'« 

14^ Nt^M eaMs^ itta, &e. » For -I never took anaetiye part eilW ' 
in thna or any other civil eooNnotions.** 

15. Sociok «lAUiad ^l^** t. e. in /^Tour of. Qsvi;^ tb^. lE»ip}fik 
form of expression, " went hand in hand with.** 

16. JlomineiH mm 8ccutus,&c. *' I followed a certain individual from 

a sen&e of private, not of puWi^j du^w*' Xhe aUusion is to Pompey, who 
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is mentidncid iri ^iaVcR?a'tthnij,' \iot ft6M%tift^t of the ccmBeqti^nbcs In 
case he had called hfm hy rtame, but from a becoming sense of propriety. 
Cicero means to convey the idea, that lie ibUo#ed Potap^y nulMr as4t^ 
friend than a leader. ^ " ' ' " 

1*7. Tantumque apud mpy &t. And so powerful an influence did 
'tlie Ikithtli) remembrance of a gratefttl toStoA. exercise over me,'' e. so> 
strongly was I influenced by gratitude for the wiotti'flnpWBrt'I'imi 
cefvedlWAnltiib. H / *. - 

is. 'XJt ffvMi, ft^. ^'Tliat ttdt oiay*#itlMNltf-Miy detite of pewtBAlf 
advancement, but CT(h^ without liti^ hope, although Aall]^ aware 6f' Wfi 
situation and well knowing #tUit waittbdut to bappetii IruiiMd oiif«v&* 
were to voluntary ruin." 

19. Qnixl quitlem meum consilium. " And these viewg of mine - 
indeed." — Intetjra re. " Before hostilities broke out." Literally, "the 
affair being as yet entire," i. e. no part having as yet been acted upon, no 
hdstile steps having as yet been taken. The primitive meaning dlintegtr 
is M untoudied,** from M Midf tagot ttie old form of KMj^ 

'SO. ISadem Mentl. I cnCeitidncd the sum flentUneBts.** fWosi 
am capiti$ pgrieulo. When Cato the younger^ who had been left at 
Dyrrachiiim, by Pompey, to guard the MnS and trcuMures deposllid 
there, had, after the battle of Pbarsalia, pa^ed over into Cor^ra, where 
the fleet was stationed, he there offered Cicero the command of the force 
which he had brought with him consisting of fifteen cohorts. Cicero, 
however, declined it ; whicii so exasperated the yoimger l*ompey, that 
he was alK)ut to lay violent hands upon the orator, when Cato interfered 
and saved his life. (Ilut Vit Cat. Min. c. Iv.) It is to this circumstance 
probably that CIcero aHudes in the test. 

21. Ex quo. «f Andhence.*^TbM iN^MitfiiefWMiesliif^^ 
unflur a judge of passing events^** I. «» so un^r and biassed in the can- 
elusions which he draws from events. — C^rsifins tol gave txistimatory 
from MS 8., in place of astimaior, the mding of Hm common text. It 
is adopted by Erncsti and others. 

22. Pads auctons. " The advisers of peace." Sfatim. *' From the 
very first," i. c. from the very commencement of hostilities ; in the very 
beginning of the civil war. 

23. Ceteris fuerit iratior. « But displayed inereaaed resantmcnt 
tonranb the rest* The olijeet af die whole argumeaft is to show that 
CflBS8r*s wUhei were always In Ibvetnr ef |ieaae» and that, in eonacqnenoe 
of this, he was always well dispoied towards those of the ofiposite party 
who endeavoured to bring about a reconciliation^ while he displayed in- 
crdaM resentment against those who were bent oncontinniingliostilitics. 
This; of course, is the mere language of flattery. 

24. Victor. ** When victorious," t. r. as Caesar now is. — Pads 
auctores. Alluding to himself, among others, and to the kind treatment 
he had received from Ca?sar. 

^5. Se mahttsse, &c That he ^viStaM'nMte tfol iHwe e enit w d a d aa 
aDy than have come off victorious,** i, e. that great as the glory ef the 
victory had beni, hbHHMdd VatMr have had n» (dvU eonsMt at idi^'as his 
Ibeliiu^ had always been in favour of peaoew It' is needless tocouuusUL ' 
on €te'!nkmbeni)^Htf Cicero In maldng this assertimi^ ^ 

VI. ^ 1. .iffjuf> 7iujit^ fjniflem rti^ &c. " And on this jjarticular point 
1 am evidence in favoUif of Marcus Mmroellus." The point referred to 
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is the wish fiur petce during the civil eoQtest^ whwh Ciofvo MMTto liv- 

cellus felt in common with liimself. 

2. Nostri enim sensus^ Sec. " For our sentiments, as they always had 
in the season of peace, so they also coincided during the war," t. e. our 
sentiments, namely mine and those of Marcellus, were always in unison 
during both the civil contest and the times which immediately preceded it. 

9. Cerbtrum hondmum, Of certain individuals CerittM 
vir is generally used to denote ** a sure^'* or trusty person,** Here 
however, eertm "has the force of quidam. Compare Orat, III. in Cat, 
ch. vii. note 8. The individuals alluded to are thought, by Manutitt^ 
(Ep. ad Fam. \i. 21.), to have heeUt in particuhu^ L. Lentulua and 

Jj. Domitius Ahenobarbus. 

4. Victoria: ferocitntem. 'JTlie cruel exces.ses of victor^' itself,** i. «• 
the ferocious spirit that would, in all probability, characterise the party 
of Pompey, if success were to crown their efforts. Had Ponipey prov^ 
lielorious, the pioseriptions of M arius and Sflk would inevitably have 
been renewed. Compare the language of Cieero's letter to Marcellus 
{Ep, ad Fool iv. 9.) : AnUi Mon ptdSsftat meoon naudf qmam Ula cm- 
delis esset futura victoria ? *' 

5. Tua liberalitas. " Your generosity," i. e. your generous conduct 
towards your former foes. — Ula. Alluding to the insolent conduct and 
the menaces of Pompey's followers. 

6. Non enim jam causa'y Sec. For the two causes are no longer to 
be compared, but tlie consequence of victory on either side." Cicero 
means to say, that he will be nlent now lemeeting the meiks of the two 
causes, namely that of Caesar and that of IPompey* The time for dis- 
cusang this point has passed away* He will merely institute a com- 
parison between the very different modes in which either party would 
have made use of victory. He then proceeds to show how Qesar has 
acted since his success, and briefly sketches what would have been the 
results of victory on the side of Pompey. 

7. Martis vis pcrcuUt. " The violence of war smote down." — Ira 
victories. ** The angry feelings generally attendant upon victory." Cicero 
means, that whoever fell in that conflict) fell with arms in tiwir hands* 
No one was put to deaths after the yietory, by any mandate or pro- 
seiiption. 

8. Ex eadtm add, From that same army,**'^ U e. the army of Pompey* 

9. Jlterius vero partU> " As regards the opposite partyy however.** 
The genitive is here used in imitation of the Greek idiom. Tlie Greek 
rule is as follows : " To words of all kinds other words are added in the 
genitive, which show the respect in which the sense of those words must 
be taken, in which case the genitive properly signifies ' as regards^' or 
< with regard to.* '* (Matthias^ G, G, voL ii. p. 555,) 

10. l^mia iracMiKfom, &c. That victory would have been aeeom* 
panied by too much of angry fbelingy** t. e. tiwt they would haye mad« 
an angry and cruel use of victory. 

11. Armatis. , <* Tiiose who were actually in arms.** Referrii^ to the 
followers of Ca?sar. Compare Manutius : " Armatisy h. e. Casarianis** 

12. Otiosis. *' Those who took no part in the conflict," i. e. who 
wished to remain neutral. Compare the language of Cicero's letter to 
Varro (^Ep. ad Fam, ix. 6.); " Crudeliter otiosis minabatUur : eratque 
ii$€itua vtmta voluntas, et meaaraih,** And again ( Ep, ad AtL xi. 6.) : 
** OflMSfc aui in ItaUa iMflWfffmwf hoKHnuk iiMauro k Aafioalia*.*' 
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Ifli. Quiff quisque sensisset, 8cc. " What sentiments each had enter- 
tained, but wliere he had been during the contest," i. e. whether with 
the army, and taking an active part u^raiiibt the foe, or remaimxi^ 
inactive and neutral at home. 

14* JBHcemti peenaSf ice, ** Even thougli tfaej may hare mm^t a 
hetnj aioiiflDient fnm the Romaii people^ on account of some ofiteoe^ by 
iMt having fiSaed so great and so mournfiil a ^vil war/* t. «. evaii 
though they amy have raised this destructive and mournful war to 
punish the Roman people for some aggravated offence. We have given 
erpetivertnt, with Ernesti, in place of expetiverunty the reading of the 
common text. The relative qui^ it will be perceived, takes the subjunctive 
excitaverintf because equivalent here to "since they" or inasmuch as 
they.** 

15. Omnem spem $a[«tis, &c. To have referred our every hope of 
safety to the clemency and wisdom of fhe conqueror/ 1* e. lo have made 
dl our safety depend upon, See. 

16* Quare gaude, &c. Rejoice then In this so exalted a pTivHegC^" 
s. e, the privilege of having the safety of the whole Roman people 
dependent on thy clemency and wisdom. 

17. Fortuna. " Your good fortune.*' — Xatura et morihus tuis. Your 
kind disposition and noble character," — Ex quo quidem, Sec, ** From 
all which a wise man derives his highest recompencc and pleasure." 

18. Cetera. " The other actions of your life." — Virtuti, ** Upon 
your valour." — Congratulabert, Tou frill have occasion to felicitate 
yoondf.** Some raid pnUuldberey which is much inferior. 

19. nuutim$ ficts henejleiii, ** Of the boundless fevours you have 
bestowed upon us.** 

SO. Qu<B non modOf &c. Virtues which, I will venture to affiroH 
constitute not only our highest, but in fact our only true source of 
gratification." Literally, *' which I will venture to say, are not only 
the greatest, but in fact even the only goods.** 

21. In laude vera. ** In well-merited applause.*' — Donata. "Be- 
stowed," for a lasting possession ; commodcUa, " lent," only for a season. 

22. Ixqmit, * Who have been led astray.** Literally, " who have 
sUpped.** — Aut pravUaie idiqiui, ** Or by any corrupt motive.** 

28. Sed opinionef &o. ** But by an idea of duty, foolish pediaps, 
certainly not criminal, and by what appeared to be the public good.*' 
More literally, by a certain appearance of public benefit.** Compare 
the language of Cicero's letter to Torquatus (Fp. nrj Tarn. vi. 1.): 

Qnoddam nobis officium jtistim, et pium, et debitum reipubliae nostrte^ue 
dignitnti videlyamnr scqui.** 

24. Non euim tua, &c. ** For it is no fault of thine." Because they 
have mistaken thy character. The fault is theirs for not knowing tfiee 
belter. — Sammotl, ^ Have Mc»" t. e. after havhng been conquered 
hfikee, 

VII. 1 . Nunc vero venioy &c. But now T come to that most 
heavy complaint and horrid suspicion of thine." Ca?sar had complained 
before the senate of the hostile feelings and moroseness (nrcrhitas') of 
Marcellus, and had expressed his suspicions that the latter still harboured 
e\'il designs against his personal safety. 

2. QiuB non ttbi ipsi, Sec. " A suspicion, the realising of which ought 
to be guarded against not more by your own sel^" &c Compare 
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ni i9i'[mm^i/mmnttimm^'mmim n€rtmuab$. j/CHtiBO^MMWlHig Is this : 
Although I trust that your Buspicion is a groundless one^^U I ^iU not 
.%e*k ij*^iflS8tti^'il*yi«iy thing that I can say. Far were I to lessen 
it, I should at the same time be throwing you more off your gua^, 
iWiereay w« all wish you to be careful nbout your own 6al«ctjr-^ since lOurs 

elosely connected, and in fact identified, with it. ,mjt., u\ ;j 'nrq;» 

4. Ui, si in alterviro peotan^iumtit, , f'^jSo^iOmiM l^mMtWiln^Bfi^t 
the other extreme,'!^ tu of toa.nuidber i»9 little ]preMliit|<Mkr7 IVM* 
fymdeutJ W«riaffi«wntly piod^? Mflunply " imprudent.;* 

^tflMful^ ktiiUtti &c. But who is tOial ^MVft^.lost to nil 
jud^ment^^ t4 e. whb ivtb»iiifilta«tttdk>Msn whom yottsvsuspect of bai- 
boiviiig this design against you. — The student will mark Ji» £w<W;I>£ 

X>o<ni<are Orat. L in Cat. ch. i. note 4. ^ 
• 8. 'I>e tttisne? " Is ho one of your own?" i. e. one of yoiur awn 
'friends. ^ Qui magia stait tui 9 " Who are more your own , . , 

7. Qui nna teetwi fnerunt 9 ** Who were with yojl in the wtft?;" 
Referring to his followers gencraUyfc . 

thing that was most desirable,** L e. iheluU eempleliaB'tfCiiis wishes, r 
- 9j- CbMite *t'Ymtfmatt lake care» I «uppose*^-^Qttt f Who« 

■te Utey^*^-* «• where are they now to be found ? 

10. Supirsunt. We have adopted here the conjecture of Larabinu^^ 
which is approved of by Ernesti. The common text has super f tier u /it. 

11. TantiB latebrccj See, ** Lurking places so deep, aiid recesses so 
hidden in their nature." — BiUgtuHam, Your circumspofiti^iu'* • » 

12. Tarn ignarus rtruah &0. . ^ Sofl^BOMlM of the eoUDSe eC molB, 
so totiAtstMnger toitheetateofipiiUieaffidiir'* 

IS. 'jBbfinWwfiHa vt<flM Ob jour. inditidmal existence." literalljr, 
on the life of thee alone." The g|nwlif# mim is ^putin appMMtion 
wiyi 4lM genitive implied in the'^osseam tee. — Omnittm* < Supply 

tfitas, ' '■ ' . 

14. /fc5«o. " As I ought to do," i. e. as I am ni duty lK>und, 
considering the many favours you have hitherto bestowed upon nie. . 

15. Casus duntalat bumanost &c. 1/ dread merdQT t|w. common 
accidents of lifi^ and ili^ uncertain inmee ef healttiy'* &cu . . 

• '16* Mmftm* em*4«qMiUic% Jbpu> The repuhUe^ ivemailM Oieeip^ 
OUght'to%«t]|]incntiil| bnl it^bpsods entirely on your existence: you, 
fherefoN^^Q|(ht to be as ionnortal as the republic ought to be. But 
you are- a mortal, and I mourn, therefore, as well on account of its 
destinies as the shortness and limitation of your own .car^r, --r>'Xbe 
language of flattery can hardly go farther. 

17. Scelcris inskUanuuiiue coMMnsio* " The conspiring force of guilt 
and treachery.** •*•»*' • * •» ••• •••t i 

• iVIIi; 1*» SoBiitmdtt. Affe te feAimised tei4M^'Jl<NnP«r stated** 
'An idtfoit 'ei h ee tn t l wi. ■uitU>.Cieaaptt»t>e<tteBe ^e former state of Uii^igs, 
llnd'iMiei too, so managed «a to render it impossible for him to take 
0f|| n BB^t^ Jajctrt. Lie prostrate." — Bdli ipsius impetu, &c. " StriM^ 
down and laid low, as. was of necessity to>be.e]Lp«cted»by the very.sl^ggk 
of the war." ' . 

Conttituenda^udieich " J ustice is to be ji&*e5t«ilAU:>Uti^d«V>ovX'itmUy« 
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"■trials," t. e. the diepeiuing of justice must be pUtoed-Opon a sure baxU 
as formerly. — Hevocanda fides, Public credit is to be r&-iusut^" 
lA^tiktMjr^l»%lfh&t9mll^^ in 

tew HcefK^atoendanf upon a suite *bfwtirflire. < ' v i ] 

' ' '4. ^ PirepmgtHtda toboles. « P^idAtioD be mcwwidLi" Mafwllfj <f i€0^ 
sprinf? be propagated,*' i. e. an increase of populatkm rnnnnniflf>i, !» 
repair the losses occasioned by the carnage ot' tlie civil wars. Conipare 
Dio C:«sias '23.): 'Eirfi^n n htm ohiyafBpxnia, J** to tmv avoXw^orm 

vXnOoc, noXuvaiHaij mBKa ivi&nKiv. So also Augustus, 

M tbe <eloae of the littt eontttst betveen him«eir and Antony, eaiuscd the 
ftoidm iMtp JmHa^ d$" martimulh^mMKiiibmif to kfr flaacted^ Goovult 
'L i fi i 'Mtr, i / • t 

5. Ommm fiw iit2ei/)«a, '*Am» ihtm things whitli Im Mm 
9mmf md Ive «9ir going §Ut to ruin^ »o to be bound ftmly In tiieir 
former places by rigoreiia lairs. " A metaphor taken from the compoOMIt 
parts of a tiling becoming disunited, and the whole falling to ruins. 
Such, according to the orator, has been the iiiHuenoe of civil war on the 
institutions of Home, an evil whioh Cssar is entreated Iq remedy bjr vi- 
gorous and salutary ordinances. 

6. Non fuit rectuamdrnm quim. ^ It was not to be deniud but that.** -~ 
Ardore. » £nit«iieiit.''->*- QooimCo j^y iM r i — . • f« Tbo ohitlwfd w- 
pMk."* ^ FhntHu' tmbOlHiH^ mmu » Tbo rapj^ortt oCila otiOrflity/* 
I. «k ki ilMi fopports. 

7. Armaimt. ** When in «n»8."'<«M> Togaiut, If arrayed in the 
robe of peace," t. e, if acting in a civil capacity, and if no intestino Wir 
had been raging. Comprire Ortit. Iff, in Cat. ch. vi. note 19. 

8. Quibus prater tcy &c. For no one can heal them save you," i. i. 
the power, which you now enjoy in the state, makes you the Attest 
person to restore peace and happiness to your country. 

9. Itaqm Uktm team, &c. ** And henoo it was with a feeling of 
ooncern I beord that very remarkable and philosophic saying of yours, 
< I bovo liMd loog edoiigb to the pin|Mieo dtber of Datofo or of 

Hie ffomarfc bovo albided to formed part of Cmst's observatkms in the 
senate^ wken tht oSalr of MaroeUns was brought before them. After 
having complained of the undiminished hostility of that individual to- 
wards him, and stated his own suspicions of secret treachery from Mar- 
cell us in case he were ])ardoned, he went on to remark, tliat, after all, 
this last was a matter of little moment to himself, since he had already 
lived long enough and enjoyed sufficient of glory. When he made this 
MbMrit in «ttf in the year of tala agak> 

10. Fainm eerie parmm, ^'Kot- Iraig ottougb attttamfy |br your 
ooMry.** Hia oeimtfy etil wanted the prqieBoo<«f GsBaar to-giw her 
tranquillity nd a settled order of things. 

11. Quore omitte, &e. Discard then that pretended wisdom shown 
by 0ome philosophers in contemning death ; do not wish to be wi/ie at 
our risk," t. e. leave to its authors that stoieal inditfercncc which would 
inculcate the contempt of death ; such pretended wisdom would be 
fraught with the most ruinous consequences to ourselv^, whose lives 
'^depend on yours, » hUxn here denotes contempt, and, in acoordanoe 
with this idea, we have rendered it by the words that preteodod.** . 

' W'Xhdgnm HiwtMaai, LteaUj^^^'of tbokOBq(d?..*JEMf iboii^ 
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is here, however, only a periphrasis for philosophic and the Stoic sect are 
particularly meant. The followers of this school taught that life and 
death are among those things which are in their nature indiffereat. 
(Enfield, Philosophy, voL i. p. 350. seqq.) 

IS. Nimb mitro dSceM, Ae. Suetoiiiiu iaiMM la^ tiMI OiHur 1m4 
in fiust, led some of his fliendt to entertam the opuuoi^ that he did ast 
wish to live any longer, and did net regnt the feeble health under whkdi 
he was then labouring ( Ft^. JmL e. luxvi. ) : " Suspidmmm Cmwt qm- 
htudam swnrum reliquit, neque vduisse it dtaliMS wverv^ nsfiM earasst fmd 
taletudine minus prospera uteretur. " 

14. Tibi. " For yourself," ?. e. for all that you care to live for; £ot 
aD that your own feelings told you was worth enjoying in life. 

1 5. Credo, ** I believe it," t. c. 1 have no doubt that such is the 
State of your present ftelings, and that you frequently *"«*if%^ in ameh 
remarks as these. 

16. Si Hbi 9oU vivena. « If you were living £br yaiiiMlfakiie»** t*fc 

fw yourself alone, and not for your country also. 

17. Nunc, "But now." Equivalent to aed, Campari Fro Arek, 

e. xi. : ** Nvnr imidet qufedam, in optimo qxioque virtuSy* &c. 

18. Res tucB gest(t complexce sint. " Your actions have embraced." 
t. €. have been and continue to lie closely identified with. Faernus 
rejects gestce, of which euieiidatiou Kriiesti approves, on the grouud that 
ret iua gesta ought to be at least rt&aU gesUe, He retains, howaiver, 
the common reading rm turn gestte, beeause the same ftmn occurs i^gain 
in the 9th chapter. 

19. Tantum ahes, Sic, •* You are so far from the completion of your 
greatest works, that you have not yet laid the very foundations which 
you think you have." Qua cogitas may also be rendered more freely, 

"as you think you have." So a^i^ain the phraseology tantum ubcs 

utj may also be translated, " you not only have not completed, &c., but 
have not even laid," &c. Compare, as regards this form of expression, 
the remarks of Sdbeller, JPracept, Styl yroL i p. 65. 

SO. Hie im modum turn 9iUBf &e. ^ Will you here hound your 
existence not hy the safety of tiie state, but by the asodewtion of your 
own feelings.*' Compare the explanation of Budasus : '*Pttt€L8neU - 
propterea satis vixiue, quod mquo oatmo €t eUra intiigmaHomm muri pttm, 
§t annos prcefrritos non requiris ? " 

21. Istud. " That portion of existence which you have thus far en- 
joyed.*' With istud we may supply vit<£, JLiiterally, " that of lile which 
is yours.'* 

22. FarumM igitur, fte. * Oisll we then, you will ask, leave behind 
us, at the present moment, no great degree of glory ?'* t. e. shall I» if my 
existence now terminate^ leave behind me no great degree of feme fbr 
postcfity* 

23. AlitSy quamvis multisf &c, '* Enough fbr others, h ow soev e r nu> 
merous they may be ; for yourself alone not enough," t. e. the glory you 
have thus far acquired mi^ht suffice for any other but Caesar. His 
destinies, interwoven as they are with those of his country, demand a 
larger share. 

24. Quidqmid mim Mi, &e. ^ For udmtefer there is, how extensive * 
soever it may be^ tius eertainly is but sBoidl, when there is any thing 
still more extensive than itself," t. e. your glory, Cessr, is now un- 
doubtedly great, but stiU it sinks into comparative insigniliaaaee when 
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compared with that higher glory to which you have it in your power to 
attain. 

Hencni fmmwm teMHMfiMM. ** Of thy immortal achleTementa." 

96. Fide, qtuB$o^ fre. " Beware lest your diTine virtues be likely to 
enjoy move of admiration than of glory,** t. be likely to eielte the 
admiration of others, rather than add to your own glory. 

27. Siquidem gloria e«t, &e. Since glory is the brilliant and wide- 
spread renown arising from many and important services, either to one's 
friends, or country, or the whole liiiman race." — Some MSS. have 9ci 
til iuos cices i but this would be pleonastic as in pcUriam foUowa» 

IX. 1. HtBC igitur tibi rdiqua pars est, " Tliis character, therefore, 
yet remains for you to aaatalti." A metaphor borrowed from the lan- 
guage of Hie stage. Compare Emeati ( Cfav. Cfe.): Fan im acsaa ui 
penama quam qw tutetpU offemdam,^ Hence the expressions in tho 
Latin writers : "actores p r imarum purHum," acton$ secundtxntm par* 
tfum,** Scc.y I. e. " first-rate actors, second-rate,*' &c. 

2. Hie restai actus. " This aet remains to be perfonnedy" ue. thia 
act in the drama of your glory. 

3. In hoc elnhoranrhnn esty Sec. *' For the attainment of this end 
must you exert your best endeavours, that you may place our republic 
on a firm basis, and be among the tir.st to enjoy it, in its settled 
state, amid perfect tranquillity and retirement** In some good MSS. 
the word oos^potila does not appear, and henee Faamus, Lambinus, and 
Grmios have expunged it firom the text. It is retained, howerery by 
Emeati, who thinks eofapoitfai too good a term to ha^e owed its origin 
to a mere gloss. 

4. Cum summa franquiUitate et otto. Of which Caisar had thus far 
enjoyed so little. Compare IVIanutius : ** Nam adhuc tranquilUtate 
Ca sar et oHo caruerat, perpetuis bellis, I*harsalico, Alexandrino, Africano 
vexatus.** 

5. Et naturam ipsum expkvtris, &c. " And shall have satisfied 
Nature herself with a sufficient term of existence,** 1*. «. when Nature 
herself is sated with living ; when you shall have readied a good old 

9. QM est enim, &c For, afler all, what is this same living long, 
in which there is always somethii^ that closes the scene; and, when 
this has arrived, all past pleasure goes for nothing, because there is 
none to be thereafter?" Cicero's nr^ument is this. Wlmt is a long life, 
considered merely as such ? It is only a sj)ace of time which eventually 
is to have an end; and, when this end arrives, all that went before 
passes for a mere blank, because a mere bl^ank conies atier. How 
much better is it to lead a ;^'1orious life, which knows no limits^ but will 
be perpetuated amid the }> raises of posterity. Say not then, Caesar» 
that yon have now lived fbr a sufficient period ; but rather turn your view 
to the career of glory which awaits you. When you have completed 
this, then say that you have lived long enough, for then your fiune will 
be immortal. 

7. Quamquam istCy SiC. Cicero here corrects himself, in order that 

Cajsar may not take offence at what i)recedes. 

3. His anfjustlisy Sec. ** With these narrow limits which nature has 
prescribed imto us for the mere ])urposes of existence," i. c. with the 
narrow limits of life which natiure has prescribed. 

K 
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iJ'ee vera hesc ttm pita, &o. <<Nor in truth «aa this be regaiided 
as your life wliich is bounded by the body and the soul,'* i. e. by the 
union of the soul with the body. — Some MSS. have dicenda ^Bt isk 
place oiducenda est, which is adopted also by I^ambinufit )VV'odf» Scbii^ 
and others* nt /m . - . . ,/ \ \,. « v 

10. Vkaiesi ttuu ' Is. your > tni» . «dstence>'* iSm t i o mm mmim-, 
<vaealLconingage&?Wiibi. Shall'diciirii.*! ^ IWoMm ef fib^OI 
guard as its own," I. e> shall preacm. Equuraknt to aonasrsoUl or 
suitmthit. \ , » 

11. J{uic tu inaervias, &c. It is for this existence that it behoviM 
you now to labour, for this to show forth your glory to the world : an 
existence, which has long since possessed many things at which to 
wonder, which now looks for those that it may praise," t. e. an existence 
which already possesses many claims to our wonder, which now looks 
for daims to our applause. 

15. Jmperia, prmtimmaM. ^ Yonr commaiids, your provinae^** t. c« 
tha Tariaty of important nulltary commands which you have filM» Ilia 
numaraus couMtoies which hava been the theatres of those commands. 

13. Mktnmm, Baferring to Caesar's viafeories over the Gauls and 
Germans. — Oceanian. Alluding to his iufasion of Britain. — NUmrn* 
His operations in Kfrypt. 

14. Monumcntd innumera. "The countless monuments that per- 
petuate those victories." We have adopted innumera, the reading of 
several good MSS. and early editions, in place of the common lection, 
numwmeniktf mtmera. The term SMmtra, as referring to mare gkuUaiorial 
show% and public aibibitions> seems out of placa hare^ the move .es- 
pecially as triumphos follows. 

15* Stabilita tuts conailiiSi &c Shall be placed on a sure hasia hf 
vour counsels and laws." 

16. Magna dissciisio. " A great difference of opinion." 

17. Alii forta&se aliquid requirent. "While others, perhaps, will 
miss the presence of something else." Literally, ♦* will seek for," i. e. 
will seek but find not. — This something *' is explained immediately 
after. It is the extinguishing of the flimies of ctril war, by giving 
peace and safety to his country; or, in other woidsv Aha renKmiig of 
every trace of fermer dissension, and jthe introduction of good order and 
public prosperity. In order to bring about these desirable results, the 
presence of Caisar is necessary, and he has, therefore, not yet lived long 
enough. If he stop now, there is a chance lest posterity may assign his 
successes to the mere operation of the decrees of destiny. He must do 
something still, which shall render his wisdom and sound policy con- 
spicuous to after-ages. 

18. jSsIkIs poBtrim, ** hy the safety of your country," us; by 
pkdng on a firm basLs the safety and happiness of tha Roman state. 

19. Ut ittud, &c. That the former may appear to have been tha 
worJL of fete, the latter of wisdom." Hiud refers to Caesar*s previoua 
achievements, hoc to what Cicero and posterity expect from him^ in ae* 
curing the repose of his country. 

iiO. Servi i(/itur, Sec. " Have regard then for the opinions of those 
judges, who, many ages after this, will decide concerning thee, and 
perhaps, indeed, more impartially than we ourselves." Servire is here 
equivalent to ratUmam habere, and carries with it the idea of labouring 
strenuously to secure some advantage or to gain the good opinioo of 
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another. (Compare Schiitz, IhcUsp Lat. s. v.) — The judges to whom 
OieiTo alludes are posteritj, and their tribunal will be any but a 
ptrAd OIMb* * "1 1 ' i# • «•!<' < / II c t«< 

Ri mm€ amon Hm mffidUaU, ke. UnlwMMd by both alBnlteMd 
a lore of Mlf, and'AM on tteicthtr'famd from hmwd and envy.** 

Cupiditas refers here to sdiemes of persoiul MkancemoBt} frindl mgf 
be furthered by flattering the fe^ii^ of the powerful. 

22. Id autem etiam. Sec. " And even if this shall (as some falsely 
imagine), in no respect concern you then, it certainly concerns you 
now," Ac, t. e. and even if the praises of posterity shall in no respect 
affect you (supposing that ernmeous doctrine to be true which teaches 
tluH tbm Ui DO eiimnoi boyond tb» gmve), atiU* &c — The expression 
«i' §uidnm jNriM exprcM Oiwio^ dkbdiif 'm lb« dofltriaooC 
HBStertalini which was th«i prerakiit at Rome wamam^ tbo upjpor oImmi. 
Hie rMMrk comes in Iiere with great beaiityy aad ilill grMtar ftno* 
rfBce Caesar himself was a bdiew ia theaoiMxiiteiiee of a future states 
and had openly avowed his opinion, on a former occasion, during the 
debate in the senate respecting tlie punishment of tlie accomplices of 
Catiline. The future glory of Caesar, as far as he iiimself shall be 
sensible of it, is here placed in full opposition to his own dark and 
chilling belief. 

X. 1. IMpfTMr pofcalafas^ km. Tbe ioeHaetieiit ^ the ohiMns 
«m WMMM^ end tbeb opinione wholly dhrtded.** Alludiag lo the 
period of the civil co n tee t . 

2. ComSHu et studiis. " In sentiments and wishes." Compere 
Manutius : eonsiliis ad gententias refertur^ studiis ad voluntmits.** 

3. Erat autem ohscurttas qntrdam. There was also an air of ob- 
scurity thrown, as it were, over the whole affair," i. e. the merits of the 
cause were (hibious, and it was hard to say on which side the justice of 
the contest lay. — An adroit extenuation, on the part of Licero, of his 
own error and that of hk friends in espousing the cause of Pompey. 

4. /eHr cfaiissiMoe deoM. BetwM two neet UluMrious leeden^*' 
t. e. Coear end Pompey. 

B. JMfi dMiabatdy in. «Bfflny were in doubt, whet one of the 
two causes might be the meet |uit ; many, what might be most ex» 
pedient for themselves ; many, what might Ije becoming in their case ; 
eome even, what it might he perniitted them to do."' Cicero here 
gives us four distinct classes of i)ers()ns, all engaging more or less in the 
civil contest, and all actuated l)y tlidlrent sentiments. in the lirst class 
are the true patriots and lovers of their country, whose only object is 
to ascertain what may be most oondaciTe to her welfare. In Uie second 
deae eve the pretended petriot% who have a single eye to their own 
Inteiests. The third class eonsists of those who ere under personal 
obUgatioas to one or other of the two Icedersi end who, in selecting a 
atde^ ere to be governed in a pcreat measure by the claims of previous 
attachment, or, in other words, by what is becoming in their case. 
The last class are the plunderers of party, whose only object is to 
ascertain how far they may go with impunity. 

6. Perfuncta est. ** Has at last gone through with," i. e. is at last 
freed from. According to the rule of the ancient granunarians, de- 
funyor is generally said of what Is bad, and perfungor of what is good. 

X8 
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We bare here, hoimer, an exception to tbd remflrk. Oompare Swr, 
Iteip, iriii Md Bp, mi Fmu y. IS. 

7. Qm men fortunoj fte. « "Who would not Mmm Mm t m m wHt& m 

succeflfl^" t. e/wbo would not act as nelors are aee08toined't»aet» itad 
aaaka Yidory tfie ooeasion and laons for indulging in fiercer resentment 
t!um ever against his political foes. — Sed bonitate leniret. " But would 
soflen it down by elemciie]r»'* t. e. would make a mild and meroiful ow 
of it. 

8. Mnrte. Cnpsar, after proving victorious, is said to have put none to 
deatti except Faustus Sylla, Afranius, and JL* Caesar. (Sueton. Vit, Jtd, 

9. Arma ab aUU, &o. ** Their wnm wert laid damk hj aaaae, wtm 
fimed ftom otkera." Gnenm eondemns the use of <i6 hi this Mntmoe^ 

as violating correct Latinity ; but it is employed in a nmibir way bf 
the best writers, and by Cicero himself in tbe following instances : in 
Ferr. iii. 48. in FaH», xii. 5. Compare JE ro estiy ad loe.^ and Duker ad 

L»iv. xli. 14. 

10. Annorum periculo lihcrtitus. See. " After having been freed from 
the danger of war, retains a spirit of warfare," i. e. who after having 
been forgiven, still cherishes hostile feelings. 

11. Ut €iiam Ok mt mOhr. '< So that even be is more worthy of 
excuse."-— In eauta, In defence of the cause which he has espoused.** 

12. SedJamomni§,&e, Now, howerer, all civil disunion has been 
completely overcome by arma." Compare Manutius : ^ Frada, h. e. 
sublata, spoliata viribus.'* 

13. Uniun vdint, " Unite in their wishes. — iVijt. ** For unless." 
,^Qua usus es. ** AVhich you have expressed.** 

14. Ut vif(B^ &c. Because on Caesar's safety, and on the coi* Jnuance 
of his life, depend the lives and safety of all. 

15. Ihm€, <* As 6r aa regards mysdt** 

16. 5Mfteif0 aHqmd, « That something lies concealed.'* Metis is 
here equivaleDt to lolefe. Comfiare Mp* ad Fam. x. 18. : « Non po§nm 
jum exhomscerif ri qM imbra cutem nbat vtUneriif qned prim noeen 

potest, quam Ktri curarique postit" 

17. Laterum nnatrorinn opjiosiftta, t^c. The intervention of our 
sides and of our bodies, '' » . we are willing to present our own bodies 
as a rampart between you and your foes. 

XI. 1. Sed u»de ut ena, &c. But let my remarks terminate as 
they began.*' literally, Let my speech be ended in €tke same place 
whence It began/' t. e. let me end as I began with an expressiott of 

thanks. 

2. Me^e$ etiam hahemus, We have still greater one% iriiieh 
languncre cannot express." Comjinre Manutius : ♦* P/as flalns oaasNiS 
comprehvndif, qnnm quod e.rseqm' n t in's /iccat/* 

3. Stantibus. When any senator spoke lie stood up, except when he 
merely assented to another. Cicero means, therefore, that it is not 
necessary for all the assembled senators to address Cssar standing,'* 
a. ft personally or individually. Some of the early editiims h»ve €utanU 
ibiu, which appears in a few MSS. 

4. Dicere. " To give utterance to those feelings in words. flit 
eerie diet volunt. «« They wish them to be expressed by me at least 

Et quod, « Both because." 
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5. Prtecipw id, &c. Ernesti rejects pr<Bcipue 4d a me fieri, and 
changes debere to deberi. 13ut this is too bold* althougb resting in some 
46gree on MS. authority. 

^. Nan ut* *' Not as it w«-e.'* 

7* QumI mtm mmmmb, &c. What o^nstitutesy moreover, a proof 
#f Iht miifc iMtiiiMiH IWgiidBhip (flicii «s niM tovanis liiin wan knoim 

all wfwiiy awwiwi to hwn hmm, lotht I wunwly yinMcd to Cahit 
MarocUofy his noct excellent and affectionate brother, except bfan, la* 
4bm^ to no one,) thi% after hamag diifjayad it as long as Ouffe iMt 
any doubt about his personal safety, by my solicitude, my care, my 
exertions in his behalf, I certainly ought to exhibit on the present occa- 
sion, freed as I now am froin anxieties, troubles, sorrows of no ordinary 
magnitude.'* In the regular grammatical construction of this sentence 
the antecedent id, understood before quod, is governed by praUare. We 
bave preferrc»d, however, in order to render the whole more intelligible, 
to foatid B r faorf asdliptical tor quod uUitut ad id quod, and to understand 
another id before pnuiar: 

8. Itaqmi C* CmHor, &c The elegance of the idiom tie ifl» 

ta this passage, is worthy of particular notice. It is the same, in effect, 
as oh hoe, fwni. ** Wherefore, Caius Caesar, I return you my thanks for 
this, because, after having been not only restored by you in all respects 
to a state of safety, but even graced with honours, a crowning favour 
has nevertheless been addi'd, by vour conduct on this occasion to your 
countless acts of kindness already conferred upon me intlividually ; a cir- 
cumstance which I thought no longer able to be brought about." 



Iv remains but to add a itw words rektita to Mareelhis. The story 
of his fiite is a singular one. After being pardoned by Csesar, he left 

Mitylene, and had come as Ihr as the Piraeus, or harbour of Athens, on 
his way to Rome. Here he spent a day with his old friend and colleague, 
Senrius Sulpicius, intending to pursue his journey the following day by 
0ea» But in the night, after 8uli)icius had taken leave of him, the *23d 
of May, he was killcfl by his friend and client Magius, who stabbed him- 
self instantly wltfi the same poniard. Sulpicius sent an account of the 
whole affair to Cicero {Ep, ad Fam. iv. 12.), of which the following 
Is an extract : — > 

^ On the 22d of May, I came by sea from Epidaurus to the Pineus» 
to meet my colleague M^rcellus; and, for the sake of his company, spent 
that day with him there. The next day, when I took my leave of him 
with the intention of going from Athens into Boeotia, to finish the re- 
maining part of my jurisdiction, he, as he told me, intended to set sail, 
at the same time, for Italy. The day following, about four in the morn- 
ing, when I was preparing to set out for Athens, his friend P. Postumius 
came to let me know that 3Iarcellus was stabbed by his companion, 
P. Magius Cilo, after supper, and had received two wounds, the one ia 
his stomach, the other in his head near the ear ; but he was in hopes 
still that he might live ; that Magius presently killed himself ; and that 
Maroellua sent him to inform me of the case^ and to desire that I would 
bring some physicians to him. I got some together immediately^ and 
went away with them before break of day. But when I was come near 
the Piraeus, Alcidinus*s boy met me with a note from his master^ in 
which it was signified^ that Marcellus died a little before day«" 

XS 
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Magiiis, who killed him, was of a family which had borae some of the 
public offices, and had himself been quaestor. Having attached himself 
to the fortunes of Marcellus, and followed him through the wars and his 
exile» he was now returning with him to Italy. Sulpicius gives no hint 
of any cause that iDdueed him to commit this horrid ad* triiichi by the 
immediate death of Magiii% could never be cleaily known. Cieero*e 
cofijeetnre wasy that M^taa, opprened with debti» and appieliending 
eome Ifoublei on that score^ upon his return, had been urging Maiedlu% 
who was his surety for soiat part of tbenv to ftirni^ htm with money to 
pay the whole, and, on receiving a denial, was provoked to the madness 
of killing his patron. (Ep. ad Att. xiii. 10.) According to oUiers, 
however, he was prompted to the deed, by seeing other friends more 
iiiYoured by Marcellus than himself. (Val. Max. iz. 11.) 
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;'TORA'np>f,IJJ FAVOUR OF THE MANILIAN LAM*. 



!• M. TuLux CxcERONis, &c. The oration of Manmt TNiUim 
Cicero in favour of the Maniiian Law. This oritioD» which is ac- 
counted one of the most splendid of his productions, was the first in 
which Cicero addressed the whole people from the rostra. It was pro- 
nounced in favour of a law proposed hy Manilius, a tribune of the 
commons (a. u. c. 687), for constitutin<; Pom pey sole general, with 
extraordinary powers, in the war against Mithridatcs and Tigranes, in 
whieh LucuUus had previously commanded. The Mithridatic war 
had now continaed for the apace of twentj-three years, with aooM 
intenduMon, and with great altemationa of fbotune on both aidek 

!nie chiefs of the senate regarded the law in question as a dangerous 
pteeedcnt in the republie; and all the authority of Catidua, and elo- 
quence of Hortensiiis, were directed against it. Cicero, in advocating its 
being passed, divides his discourse into two parts — showing, first, that 
the importance and imminent dangers of the contest, in which the state 
was engaged, required the unusual remetly proposed, and — secondly, that 
Pompey was the fittest person to be intrusted with the conduct of the 
war* This leads to a splendid panegyric on thai eonunander, in which, 
while he does justice to the merits of LueuUui^ he enlarges on the 
militarj skilly ▼akmr, auihorttj, and good Ibrtane of his fiiviraiite MfS, 
with aU the Ibree and beauty which language can aflbrd. By dwelling 
on these topics, and by adducing examples from all antiquity of the 
state's hnving been benefited, or saved, by intrusting unlimited power 
to a single person, he allays all fears of the dangers, which, it was appre- 
hendled, might resiflt to the constitution from such extensive authority 
being vested in one individual. 

The Maniiian law was passed, and the success of Foinpey was bril- 
Uant and decisive^ without any of those eWl eites resulting to the state 
whidi the foes of the measure had predicted. 

I. 2. QmamqiLam mihif &e. Although, Romans, the si|^t of your 
crowded assemblies has always appeared to me by far the most pleasing 
of spectacles, and this place, moreover, the most d^^ified for treating 
with you, the most honourable for haranguing." 

3. Hie autem locus. Alluding to the rostra, where he was standing 
at the time. The rostra (more com monlv, but less correctlv, called 
rottrum) was a pulpit or tribunal, in the llomau forum^ where those 
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who addressed the people stood. It was so «alM, beeause adorned 
with the Uaki of the msels said to have been taken ftom the Antiates. 
(latr. viiL 14. ~ Varro^ L. L, iy. 32.) There were at Rome the old 
and new rostra (veiera et nova) ; the former, which are here meant, 
stood in the centre of the forum (Appian, B. C. i. 94.), the latter at 
the base of the Palatine, in the southern angle of the forum. This last 
was erected by Ca^r. (Nardini, M. F. v. 3. — Rasche, Lex MeiNum, 
vol. vii. col. 128G.) 

4. Ad agendum. The phrase a^ere cum populo signifies, to treat 
with the people/' i «. to address them, soliciting &at voles fer or 
against a particular measure. Thus Aulus Gellius remarks (xiiL 15. ) : 
** Cum pt^)ulo Offere Bit rogare quid populum quod tuffiragiit ntu auijubeat 

aut vetet.'* 

5. Amplissimus. This epithet is here applied to the rostra, from the 
circumstance of magistrates alone, or those whom they permitted, being 
allowed to address the people from this place. So also, the expression 
ad dicendum ornntisstmus indicates how honourable it was considered 
to harangue the people from the rostra. Compare the explanation of 
Hotomannus: Ad agendum ampHssimnm nppdi&t, ^uocffudKr nifiaai- 
pHtudine praditU virUajftreeum populo Ueents ad dicendom oraatissimam 
ante) fiHMf wnammio tmti 0$ qui coMdenotanfitr.*' 

6. Sdc aditu laudia^ ftc ** From this avenue to praise, which has 
always lain freely open to each most meritorious individual." More 
literally, " which has always lain open in particular," &c. By optimo 
cuique are meant the wise and •'ood. With a magistrate's permission, 
private persons were allowed to avldrcss the people from the rostra. 

7. Mea volutUcu, My own inclinations." 

8. Mem vUm raikmes, &e. ** The rules of conduct formed by me 
from the very commencement of my career." More litemlly, <<*my way 
of life," &c. Cicero here refers to tiie rule^ which he had laid down for 
himself of attending to the private concerns and cases of his friends, 
until age and experience should qualify him for appearing in public and 
addressing the people from the rostra. — By cetate in this sentence is 
meant, not boyhood, but the period of Cicero's entering on active and 
professional pursifits. 

9. 2'er oilatem. Cicero had already held the offices of quaestor and 
sBdile before he addressed Ihe people on this occasion. He was now in 
his 41st year. 

10. J7ic^ muiarliaUm loei attingere. To have au^ to do with 
the authority of this place/* t. e. to aspire, in the slightest degree, to the 

honour of addressing you from such a place as this^whm none but the 

most eminent individuals ought to be heard Attinrfere properly means, 

*^ to touch gently," " to come in slight contact with," and is, tlierefore, 
the very term to employ in the present case. It is sanctioned by the 
authority of many MSS., and is adopted by Gravius, Ernesti, and 
Others. The common reading contingere is too strong, implying, to 
come in fidl contact with,'* <« to reach,** &c 

11. Nin peirfietum ingeuiOf &c ^ But what had been peifoeted by 
maturity of talent, car^IIy wrou^t out by assiduous appUoation." 
Cicero assigns three reasons for his not ascending the rostra at an earlier 
period : first, the rule of conduct which he had prescribed to himself, in 
devoting his chief attention, at first, to the private cases of his friends; 
secondly, the modesty and diffidence arising from his consciousness of 
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the want of experience ; and, tliirdly, the conviction, that no one ought 
to addreM the people fiom tiie place where he then stood, except afler 
his ftbilities had become matured by age» and sharpened by applieatiott 
and extensive experience. 

12. Omne meum tempuBj &c. I thought that all my time ought to 
be devoted to the coneerns of my friends^*' t. e, to niy friends standing 
in need of my assistance and advice. As rej^ards the peculiar force of 
temporibus, in this passage, consult Orat. pro Arch. ch. vi. note 8. 
Transmittendum. More literally, " ought to be transferred. ' 

13. yestram causam, " Your interests. " Compare the remark of 
Bdbnutius : *' Ri^a enim nemo nisi pro populo dicturus atcendit, " 

14. Et mau lahoTf &e. And my exertions fiurly and faithfully 
employed amid the dangers of private individuals, have reaped hom 
your sufihiges a most ample reward*" t . «. employed by me in warding off 
the dangers which threatened my dienta. Seme oommcntators consider 
the expressions m^tc integreque as having reference to the Cincian law, 
by which advocates were not allowed to take any fees or presents from 
their clients. (See Legal Index.) The allusion, however^ seems rather 
to be a general one, to professional iidelity and care. 

15. Propter dilationem comitiorum, On account of the adjournment 
of the eomitia." The eomitia were adjourned, t. c stopped, and pot 
off to another day» Ibr various reasons. Any magistrate of equal or 
greater authority than the one who preiided, might, as well as the latter, 
take the auspices before the meeting was held, especially if he wished 
to hinder an election, or prevent a law fi-om being passed. If such 
magistrate, therefore, declared that he had heard thunder or seen 
lightning, the eomitia were broken ofT, and deferred to another day. 
The same result was produced if any person, while they were being held, 
was seized witli epilepsy, if a tempest arose, if a tribune of the commons 
interposed his veto, &c 

16» Tsr prmior pnmutf &c» I was thrice dedared first pnvtor by 
all the centuries,** t. e. twice at the two eomitia that were broken ofi^ 
and where the people had already manifested their good wishes towards 
him, and the third time when he was actually elected. The number of 
praetors at this time was eight. He was called prcctor primus^ or first 
praetor, who had the largest number of votes, and the result of the 
election was always proclaimed by the voice of a herald, who was said 
renunciare, to declare " the result, just as the successful candidates were, 
aaid mmmeioH, Fhilmh (Fi». Cic a ix.) inlbrms us, that, on this 
OGcarion, Cicero had many persons of disdncdon Ibr competitor% and 
yet he was returned first. 

17. Omharm eunctia. The praetors were chosen at the eomiiia een- 
turtatat as were also the consuls, censors. Sec. The inferior magistrates, 
such as the eediles, tribunes, quaestors, &:c., were elected at the eomitia 
trtbuta. At the latter of these eomitia, the vote of each citizen counted, 
whereas at the centuriata the centuries of the different classes voted as 
such. Thus, there were 193 centuries, forming six classes, and of these 
the first and r^est dass connsted of ninety-seven centuries. If the 
centuries of the first class agreed, the affidr was decided. This arrange* 
ment, which dated back as fiir as the time of Servins TuUius, wasln> 
tended to place all the power in the hands of the upper classes. 

18. Et quid aliii praseriberetis. " And what course of conduct you 
prescribed to others^" t. «• in case they wish to attain to your £blvo\u in 
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as signal a manner as I had. The ooune presoriMim liieonA vAa/k 
Ocesto had pumiedt namely, to devote llieir enlier eflforts to tbe coo^ 
eems of friends nad dienta^ uniO Ibe etperienee which this btooglht 
along with it entitled them to come Ibrwaid with attong idaina on the 

fiivour of the peoplOi 

19. QiKuitum vos honorihuSf &e* ** As you have willed there should 
be in the circumstance of your conferring honours upon me," i. c. as 
you have willed should be annexed to the offices which you have be- 
stowed upon me. — Honorihus mandandts. Literally, *' iu assigning 
honours." Compare the explanation of Fabricius : ** tbm kmerm miki 
euuufaftf." The common text haa mandamdmm, Ibr which we have 
given ntandandU with Fabricius, Erneati, and others, on the authoiitj 
of several MSS. 

20. Et ad agendtm, &c. And as much fitness for addressing you, 
as the almost daily exercise of speaking has been able to bring with it 
to a man of industrious habits, from the practice of the bar," /. c. to 
one who has thus far been merely a pleader at the bar. — Ad agendum^ 
Literally, " for treating with you." Compare note 4. 

21* Ea apMd eos. tttar, &c. I will exert it with those," &c. i. e, 
** in the presence of," or, « befiyre those.*' The allusion Isto the Roman 
people assembled in eomitia. ^ 

532. Diemdo, This serves to explain ad agmditm, in the previooi 
part of the sentence^ with which it is synonymous. 

23. Qtd et quoque rei, Sec. " Who have thought that some recom- 
pence for this also should be awarded me by their suffrages." By the 
expression ei ret^ Cicero means, not so much the mere habit of speaking 
at the bar, considered in itself, as the fact of his having always exerted 
himself there in defending the welfare and interests of his friends and 
clients. t^ruetuKU The recompence allnded to waa the pnatovsh^ 
which he had obtained that very year, a. u. c. 6S7. 

24. Atque iBud, &c* And I see that the fidlowing circumstance, in 
particular, ought w^ith good reascm to affiird me a ground of rejoicing," 
t. e, that I oughti with good leaaaoy to congratulate myself on the fiil- 
lowing account. 

25. In hac insolita mihi, Sec. In this, to me unusual mode of 
speaking from the place where I now stand," i, e, unaccustomed as I 
am to harangue in this manner, and from this place. The pronoun hoe, 

. with loeo, indicates the gesture of the orator. 

26. OraHo, An eloquent appeal** literally, an oratkm," or 
** harangue." 

27. DifficUius est exitimtj &c. On account, namely, of the rich 
abundance of materials, with which the merits of Pompey cannot fail 
to supply the speaker. Cicero's harangue here will remind the student 
of the exordium of Lysias, in the speech atj;ainst Eratosthenes : Ouie 
ap^aa-Qai fxoi ^ojcei a^opov ilyou, w av^f; ^utatrrat ..... aXAa 'ffaua-affQai 

28. CSt^'a. An abundant supply of maleiiak.'* — MadM. Some 
limit" 

II. 1. Unde JuBC ornnit causa ductivr, " Whence the whole of the 
affair now under consideration is derived." We have adopted ducitur, 
the reading of the best editionfl^ in place of cb'ctAir, which is exhibited by 
the common text. 
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2. Vestris vecHgalihus cU(£ue Metis* ^< Against your tributaries and 
allies.'* Tb« n§ ei ijf mle§ trm they who paid taxes or taribute in the pio- 
duoe cf their Vmis ; the sHpendiarUp on the oentracy, in money. Hie 
finrmer were in* better eondidon than the hitter, nnee theproportiim of 
produce paid by them depended always on the nature of the erop» beiag 
less in years of scarcity than in those when the harvests were abundant ; 
whereas, in the case of the stipendiarii, the amount was always the same 
one year witli another. Consult Ernesti ( C/av. Cic, & V. Stipemiiarim), 
and the autliorities there cited. 

;J. Miihridatt et Tiyrane. Tlie former, king of Poutus, the latter of 
Armenia. Tigranes wee aoii-in>law to Mithridates. Consult Hittorical 
Index* 

4. Quonm aJtUr rdietuB* The one of whom being left wmK^ested 
after defeat," 1. not being pushed after defeat ; the victory on the part 
of the Romans not being followed up. The allusion is to MithridiUes^ 

who, after being repeatedly overcome by Lucullus, had again become 
pou'ei fill, the Roman general not being able to follow up his successes, in 
consequence qf the mutinous spirit of his troops. Part of his army had 
been discharged and disembodied, the remainder transferred to Glabrio. 
Compare the end of chapter ix. : ** Hie in ipso iUo malo," Sec, 

5. AUer laeeMtUia. ** The other provoked by your anas,* u e. roused 
to action by the movements of Lueullus. This is a mero piece of ora- 
torical exaggeration. The truth was, Mithridates and Tigranes were on 
the point if entering Lycaonia and Cilicia with their whole fiuroe^ when 
Lucullus marched into Armenia. (Plut. Vit. Lticull. c. xxiv. seq.) 

6. Asiam. The Roman province of Asia is here meant, comprehend- 
ing Mysia, I^ydia, Caria, and Phrygia. Consult Geographical Inchx, 
The revenues of this province were extremely rich, and hence the 
tempting nature of the prize. Compare the remark of Manutius : 

Asiam, ciyat wtfji nna et magna veet^gaUeu^ 

7. BqmtSme Remanie, The Roman knighta^ or equitesi Armed the 
pubUc revenues from the censors. — - Honestisnmie vnie* " A very ho* 
nourable class of men." Cicero, himself of equestrian origin^ always 
uses this and similar language in speaking of the equites. 

8. Quorum magncB res afjuntur, Sec. " Large sums belonging to whom 
are now at stake there, being laid out by them in the farming of your 
revenues." The equites, or as they were more commonly called, pub- 
Ucam, had purchased the revenues of the province of Asia fiom the 
eenson^ for a large amount, and were to look to the actual collection of 
those revenues for reimbursement and profit. The large sums of money, 
thus advanced by them to the state, were endangered by the prospect of 
war ; since success on the part of the foe, and the consequent ravaging of 
the fields, would impair of course the productiveness of the provincei, and 
lessen materially the chances of repayment. 

9. OccupatoB. Equivalent here to collocates. Compare pro Flacc, 
xxi. : " Fecuniam adolescenttdo, gratidi fenore, Jiducia tamen accepta^ occu^ 
pmieti :** and also l» Fefr. i 36. t ^ AewnM oeeuparat apmi pcpuios, et 
syngraphas feceraiJ** 

10. QuL M These^"^ Pro necetsUuMnt, &c. « On account of the 
intimate connection which exists between me and that order." Cicero^ 
as we have already remarked^ was himself of equestrian family. Com- 
pare pro Bab. vi : « Voe eqwiUi Momani wktt : scitie me ortum a 
vobi9.» 
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11. Ptrieulaqtu renm wamm. ** And the cbngen to whkh tlieir 
Ofwn priyata fortunes are exposed." 

12. BUh^uB. Consult G^o^rt^^hioal Jmdex, ^ Qtus nunc vestra pro^ 
vimiauL " Which is now a province of yours.*' NicomedeSy the last 
sovereign of Bithynia, had> by his will, made the Roman people his 
heirs. The ostensible cause of this bequest was gratitude to the Romans, 
for liaving been restored to his dominions by Sylla after having been 
driven out by Mithridatcs. (Eutrop. vi. 6. — Appian, B. M. vii.) 

13. litgnum Ariobarzanis. Cappadocia. Ariubarzanes was thrice 
driven from his throne by Mithridates. The first snd second time he 
was restored by LueuUus, the third by Pompey. The period* alluded 
to in the tezt» Is that which intervened between his second expulsion and 
final restoration^ and during which Mithridates had again become power* 
ful in consequence of the recall of Lucullns. (Appian, B. M, x. teqq,^ 

14. Ab eo hello discedere. It was now about eight years since Lu- 
cullus was sent to the ^lithridalic war ; and he had, during this period, 
by a scries of brilliant successes, acquired for himself a high military 
reputation. lie had driven Mithridates out of his kingdom of Pontus, 
and gained several memorable victories over him and his son-in-law 
Htfranes. His suoeess, however^ oeeai&nied envious ftelkigs at Borne, 
and it was alleged against him^ that he had not pudied tibe war with 
vigour against either Mithridates or Tigranes, that he might furnish a 
pretext for his being still continued in cmmand. His army, besides, had 
become restless and mutinous, from the perpetual fatigues to which they 
were exposed, but principally from the factious arts of Clodius, brother- 
in-law to Luculhis, who w^as an officer in the army, and conceived him- 
self neglected by the commander. The disaffection of the troops was 
Still farther increased by an unlucky defeat of Triarius, one of the lieu- 
tenants of LueuUusy who in a rash engagement with Mithridale% was 
destroyed, with the loss of his eamp and the best ofhis troops. Aisoon, 
therefore, as they heard that Glabrio, the consul of the previous year, was 
appointed to s ueoee d him, and had actually arrived in Asia» they broke 
out into open mutiny, and refused to follow LucuUus any longny de» 
daring that they had ceased to be his soldiers. 

15. Huic qui successerity &c. " That the individual who has suc- 
ceeded him is but ill prepared for the management of so important 
a war.** The allusion is to Glabrio, who was appointed to succeed 
liueullus. The words mm watU etmpoFattm ostensibly refer to tha in- 
adequate state of his resources; but they eontatn also a covert allusloii 
to his mental incapaeity. Cicero {Brvt Ixviii.) describes Glabrio, as 

Socort iptiui natura negHgmitqm^** The student will mark the force 
of the subjunctive mood in successerit. The speaker gives merely the 
language of rumour, and does not state as a fact, within his own know- 
ledge, that Glabrio has, by this time, actually assumed the command. 
So that qui successerit means in truth, who is said, by this time, to have 
succeeded him.*' In place of sucetsHrit some read succurrerit, which 
last Hotomann endeavours to defend, as expressing the eagerness witk 
which Glabrio seised the command, when superseding Lueullos* But 
MiU!ee$§€Hi is every way preferable. 

16. Vnum, That one individual." Alluding to Pompey. — Eun~ 
dem hunc unumy &€. That this same one individual is feared by the 
enemy, no one besides." 

. 17. Causa qua sit, « What is the nature of the afiair before jw,* 
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i. r. what is the nature of the discussion which now claims your at- 
tention. 

18. l>0^«iMr«MK. Of thedumctar ofOMwar." 

19k Ad «<mKimi jMfMjfiifiiift'. ** To the dedre of infliodng a serere 
wtalirtioB.** ThMewofdBaieomittod in the ooomionttzty Imt supple 
by Gnmits and Emtati from MSS. 

20. In quo agituTy &e. ** Foi in it the gk>ry of the Roman people is 
at stake." In quoy beginning the clause, is equivalent to nam in to. 

21. Certissima vcctignlia ct ma.rima. " The surest and most important 
revenues," We have here another specimen of oratorical exajjueration, 
since Cicero elsewliere {de Leg. Aqr. ii. 29.) speaks of the C\im])anian 
vectigalia as the surest and best : *• An iynoratisy cetera ilia inaynijica 
popuU Romani veetigaKOf ptHevi $mpe momenta fortuiuEf indinatione tem- 
pons pmukref QMnM Aiimpmiusy quid SyrimrumffM omm^ 
ffMrlna M«^9«lia jweinmt^ fgaaiiw i g tmpicUme prmiomm ani hotHmm 
hijeekL 9 At verohoe agri Cmiipam veeHgal emm eftumodi egt, trf domi nif 
etomnihmM jrrmidM eppidorum tegatur : itpm neque heUts imftttumf nee 
fructibus variumf nec coelo ac loco calamitosum esse solet.** 

22. Et pads omamentay Sec. " You will have to seek anew for both 
the ornaments of peace, and the sinews of war," /. e. you will miss, you 
will feel the want of what constitute the ornaments of peace, tS:c. The 
same idea is expressed in the second oration against the agrarian law 
of RuUus (c. xxix. ), already referred to in the previous note : Pads 
anuamMiwmf etMdium bttti, flndameni tm vedigaUmmJ* Compare chap- 
ter of the preieDt speech x Si^ hdU miUUaUm et paOe digniMem 
gmetimere tfukie.** 

23. A vofns et ipwrumt Sec. In the early editions, and in most I\ISS. 
we find a vobis et imperatodbus reipublicce consulendum. Lambinus ob- 
tainefl tlie rendinn^ in the text from three MSS., and it has been .idoptcd 
by Gracilis, Krnesti, and others. Ernesti remarks: ** Ego veru/u nullam 
causam idoneam indeo qmire hie imperntorcs populi Romani commemorefttur, 
cum de uno deligendo agatur, et quidem per pop^lum llotnanum,'' 

III. 1. Ddenda wMe, &e. That ttain^ eontraeted In the preyious 
Mithridatle war, mutt he eflhoed by you» whieh has now sunk deeply ln» 
and beeome identified by lapse of time with the name of the Roman 
people.*' Itwetenuco, which we have here rather paraphrased than trans- 
latedy means literally, " to grow old in," to gather strength by age or 
time,*' " to become deeply rooted," Sec. 

2. Quod is, Sec. " That he," Sec. Referring to Mithridates, and his 
indiscriminate slauf]fhter of the Romans in Asia. This monarch sent 
secret orders to all the governors of his Asiatic provinces, ei^joiuing 
them to massacre, on the thirtieth day after the receipt of these in« 
atnietionsy all tlM Romans and Italians in iMr several distrieti^ withoot 
r^gpurd to age or seXf and to leave their -bodies wtihont the rites of bnrial. 
(Applan, B, M» zzii.) PIvtarch makes the number slain on this oo> 
casion to have been 150,000. ( FiV. SglL c. xxiv.) Valerius Maximus 
(ix. 2* 3.) gives it as 80,000, which is ])robably nearer the truth. This 
event occurred in the ooiuulship of SyUa and Q. Pompeius Rufus, a« u. c. 
666 ; B. c. 88. 

3. Uno die. The massacre took place on the same day throughout 
the cities of Asia. The interval of thirty days was prescribed, in order 
that the secret intelligenoe might be eommunicated in time to the more 
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dtitttil dAieb The iBMBengcr woM hm time to visit all in tbirty days, 
and all would then he prepared to act in concert. 

4. Tot in civitatihua. Applan {B, M. zziii.) enumerates several 
of the Greek cities of Asia which obeyed the cruel directions of MiUu 
ridates, and mentions also the diflerent ways in which the order was 
executed. Temples and altai s afibrded no refuge. The only two states 
that remained faithful to the Romans, amid the general defection which 
•followed this disaster, were Magnesia and lihodes. 

5. Atque una Hterarum significatioiu. " And by the import of a 
single letter.*' The confidential mesienger had a letter, or general cir- 
eidar, which he ahowed to each of the govemora of the cities. 

6. Gfoet RmnanMf &c. Marked out Roman citizens for httftdNry 
and death." We have altered, in tranalatingy the position of truddandn 
and ticcandos, in order to adapt the meaning more to the English idiom. 
Trucido is to put to death with circumstances of cruelty, to butcher, &c. 

7. Sed ah illo tempore^ &c. " 13 ut is now reign inc^ for the twenty- 
third year from that period.'* This oration was delivered a. u. c. 687. 
The massacre took place a. u. c. 666. 

8. iVe^e CappadoeSm hMrk, Nor in the lurking places of Gap- 
padocia." The term iaUitnB refers to the inland situation oif this country, 
compared with the other r^ons that border upon Fontus. Compare 
the remark of Manudus : *' Quia gentium univerBarum, qua Pontum 
accoluntf una maxime inirorsut recedit : " and also Cicero (Affr, ii. SI.)} 
** In Paphhu/oni<B tenehiis^ atque in CappadocicB soHtudine." 

9. E jjutrio regno. Pontus. Mithridates was the seventh monarch 
of the name that ruled over this country. — Atque in vestrts vectigalibus, 
&c. And to carry on his operations in the midst of your tributaries, 
that is, under the yery eyes of Asia.*' The foroe of Aios^ in this dause^ 
is apparent, from its heing contrasted with latdnis oea^are. Compare 
Ep» ad QuinL F^ratr* L 1. 2. : ^ I§Um wrimttm ntm latere in ieiulbriSf 
neque esse ahdltamt sed in luee Atks^ in oculig ctariitimm prommcimf 
atque in aurUnts omnium gentium esse positam." 

10. Insignia victorice. " The badges of victory," i. e. standards and 
other emblems of success. Some commentators consider the allusion to be 
to triumphs, but erroneously. — Non victoriam. *' Not victory itself." 

11. L, Murena, L. Licinius Murena was the lieutenant of Sylla. 
Consult SRUorvnd Mibsb. 

IS. Fulhtu wpenUmqw regnant^ Though repulsed and vanquished 
still reigned." 

13. Quod tjfemnt. ** For what they did," i. e, propter id quod egerunt. 
— Quod reliquerunt. For what they left undone. ** Matthias considers 
quod a conjunction here, and after reliquerunt understands Mithridatein. 
The construction we have adopted is much simpler. If quod be a 
conjunction with reliquerunty it must also be a coi\)unction with eyervMtt 
than which nothing can be more awkward. 

14k iteqwWea. The state of public affiurs at home.** The suc- 
cesses of die Marian ftction at home induced I^Ua to return to Italy. 
He made one treaty with Mithridates; and Murena, his lieutenaat» 
when recalled by him, made another. Henee^ in strktnesi^ the present 
was the third Mithridatic war. 

15. Murenam Sulla revocavit. Sylla had pressing occasion, very 
probably, for all these troops in Italy. According to Plutarch (who 
obtained bis information from the commentaries of Sylla), he had to 
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encounter on his return home, upon this occasion, fiflteen generals, 
who had under them not less than twenty-five lemons. (^Vit, 

IV. 1. Omne reliquum tempus. Referrinj? to the interval between 
the departure of Murena and the renewal of hostilities by the Romans. 
mmmAd oM^fKtraihmemnooi* To preparations for a new one.** 

S. Qwif patieaquiam, &e* For after he had built and equipped,** 
&e* Qfd banning a clause is here e(|uivalent to iUe, 

S. Bosporanis. " Against the inhabitants of the Bosporus, ** Th# 
people of the Thracian Bosporus ( Straits of ConttantmofiU) are meant* 
who had revolted from him to the Romans. 

4. Lcodtos. L. Magius and L. Fannius, expatriated citizens of 
Rome, and belonging to the Marian faction, who had lied to Mithridates, 
and had persuaded him to send them as ambassadors to Sertorius, the 
head of the Marian party, who was now very powerfol in Spain* 
(Appian, B* M, Ixviil.) Asoonius, in his comments on the first oration 
agdnst Verres (g. xxzIt.)) remarks as follows: ** Mi iramfi^ fteH a 
Mariano exercitu, apud Mithridatem agenUtt ab eodem ftgt ad Serforium 
aUMt erant de paciscenda societute helli adversus JRomanos : quos in Italia 
jam posifo^, et ad SertoriumfeUtnantea^gthostetjudicaverat, et uiquireHdo8 
mandaverat senatus." 

5. Ac litems. " And letters," i. e. proposals or despatches. The 
MSS. vary considerably here. Some have Ecbatanis, which is the 
reading adopted in the common text;, others 'Eieekmiif Eleekaritt, e 
LAekmUf at Uimra§, This latter reading has been adopted by Matthise, 
Orelliu^y and others. It is certainly &r preferable to Ecbatanii, since 
Eebatana, in Media, does not appear to have been visited by Mithridatefl^ 
or even Tigranes. 

6. Ad eos duces. Referring to Sertorlus and his followers. This 
commander had formed a senate, composed of tlie senators proscribed 
by Sylla, as well as otliers of his own choosing, and endeavoured, in 
every possible respect, to imitate the form of government at home. 
The leaders refyned to weie^ heaides himsdf, his lieotenants and other 
officers. — DuobuB m heU, Pontus and Spain. 

7. Uno eonslfio. ** In accordance with one common plan of oper- 
ations.*^ — A binis hostium eopiU» The distributive numerals are 
used with words which have no singular, or whose singular, as in the 
present instance, has a diflerent signification from the plural. (Zumpt, 
L. G. p. 72.) This rule is of use in translating: thus dues liter<Bf " two 
letters of the alphabet," but bincc literal "two epistles." Tria vesti- 
menta, " three pieces of clothing," but terna vestimenta, ** three suits of 
clothing." QualMor eoiira, " four fortresieflb** or ^eastte^** but qMotena 
eartra, four camps^** &c. 

8. Vot, andpUi eonUentione districti, &c. « Too, embarrassed by a 
oontest pressing you on both sides, might have to contend for empire 
itself," i. €. for the very existence of your empire. Districti is here 
equivalent to in angustioi redaetu Some read degtricti, others ditinuHf 
but both are inferior. 

9. Sed taymn alterius partis^ &c. " The danger, however, which 
threatened on one side, from Sertorius and Spain.'' Manutius suspects 
the wovds Smionmm oigtft JlispanietuU of being a mate gloes. 

la FirmammU oc nbmrk, ^ Of enduring stra^. Iitenill]r» 
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** of Stability and strength.** Owing, namely, to the military talents of 
Sertorius. 

11. Cb. AMNfWti* dwino eoHgUio, &e« Was warded off by the god- 
like wisdom and unequalled valour of Cneius Fompaus.** This is the 
language of gross adulation. Sertorius was incomparably the better 
general of the two; and, had he not lost his life by the treachery of 
some of his followers, would most certainly have proved superior in the 
contest. — Cicero had the consulshi]) in view, and his object, therefore, 
was to gain tlie good will of the j)eople by extolling their favourite, and 
secure also by this means the friendship of Pompey. 

19. In alUra parte, « In the opposite quarter. ** ReAnriog to AbSm, 
^Itaresa L. LueuUa, &o. Cioero*8 object is to depreeiate LueuUns, 
in proportion as he sedu to elevate the character of Pompey. He 
manages this, however, with great adroitness^ for he apparently allows 
great praise to LucuUus, but then there is always something added whiiA 
diminishes its force. Whereas, in Pompey 's case, his commendations are 
unbomided, and even fulsome. LucuUuSi like Sertorius^ was tar superior 
to Pompey in military talents. 

13. Initia gestarum rerum. Beginnings of exploits." Alluding to 
the earlier movements of LucuUus in the Mtthridstie war. 

14. Hm auitm extrema, These latter reverse^ however.** Mitb. 
ridates had» on the departure of Lucullus, not only regained posseaHon 
of Pontus, but had even made an inroad into the Roman province of 
Asia. lie had defeated also the lieutenants of LuouUus, and made him» 
self master of a large part of Asia Minor. Compare chapter ix. 

15. Non culp€Bj sed fortuTKP., Not to any fault of his, but to his 
ill fortune." This, though apparently fair, is in fact very invidiously 
uttered. Cicero afterwards, in enumerating the qualifications of an able 
general, gives good fortune a very conspicuous place, and finds^ of course, 
a very great abundance of it in his fiivourite Pompey. 

16. AUohea. He returns to Lueullus in the 8tii chapter. —>Om<£oiic 
fioflra. ^ By any remarks of mine.** 

17. ^fficta esse. " To be bestowed upon him." Affingere literally 
means, to add by framing, devising, or inventino^. Compare pro Cluent. 
c. iv. : Faciam tU intelligaiis qtad error affinxerit, quid in- 
vidia coJifJarit.** 

18. Exorsus. " The true beginning." — Quern vobis, &c. " What 
feelings you are to think ought to be entertained by you.'* 

V. 1. MenatoribuB ae nameuiariii, ke* Because their traders and 
proprietors of vessels were treated in too wnmgfiil a manner.** The 
mercatorest among the Romaa% remained a very short time in a placi^ 

visited many countries, and were almost constantly occupied with ex- 
porting and importing articles of merchandise. The nepotiatores, on 
the other hand, remained for some considerable time in a particular 

spot Navicidariis, This is the reading of Lambinus, and is adopted 

aJso by Graevius, Emesti, and others. It is found in good MSS. The 
early editions have namctioMbut, which ooeura nowhere else in the 
anetent writers. 

8. Tot mUlibus. Plutarch, as we have already remarked, mdraa the 
number 150,000^ but Valerius Maximus 80,000. 

3. Legati quod erant appellati superbius. " Because their ambassa- 
.dors were addressed iu too haughty a manner/' Cicero purposely 
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lessens the nature of the offence, that it may be contrasted the more 
forcibly with the conduct of Mithridates. He makes it to have been 
merely an employment of haughty language on the part of the Co- 
rinthiaai. What the insult really was, is diffisrently represented by the 
ancient writer^ and Bowhere clearly appeals. Straho (viii. p. 381. ed; 
Cataub.) says, that ffilii was thrown upon the Roman ambassadors from 
one of ihe houses of the city, as they were passing by : nvif xai rSh 
Wfi<r€ioov TTapiovroin rriv olxlav auraSv, Iflapprj^-ay Karavr\iiff'ai 0ip^opov. Livy, 
on the other hand, (Epit. lib. Hi.) states, that personal violence was of- 
fered them : Corinthum ex senatus^onsuUo diruit, quodibi legati Momani 
violati erani." 

4. Exstinctum. Referring grammatically to lumen. Some read 
ttBsliastem, agreeing widi Qmnihum, Corintili was destroyed by Mc«i- 

the Roman oonsuly and with it ML the AreheBan league. Consult 
Oeograpkkai Mex. 

5. Legatum populi Romanit &c. The allusion is to Manius Aquilius, 
who had defeated the slaves in Sicily. He was sent at the head of the 
Roman commissioners to restore to their kingdoms Nicomedes and 
Ariobarzanes, who had been driven out by Mithridates. His haughty 
demeanour soon brought matters to an open rupture with that monarch, 
who defeated and took him prisoner. The conqueror led him about 
iSbe eountry on an ass, and obliged him by blows and scourging to pro- 
chnm* from time to lime, to the assembled qieetators, that he was 
Manius Aquilius. At length he brought htm to Peigamus, where he 
caused melted gold to be poured down his throat, as a sarcasm upon 
the cupidity of the Romans. ( Appian, B* M, xzi. • Flin. JET, N. 
xxxiii. 14.) 

6. Illi libertatcvi civium, Sec. " They brooked not even an infringe- 
ment of the personal privileges of Roman citizens." 

7. PWbo. " Only by word." Compare the language of the speaker 
just abore : Lepati quod eroHi ofpeBaH 9uperbluB,**^BU peneetUi sfinf. 
*• They avenged." 

8. fbt hgattan, &c. Will you leave unnoticed an ambassador put 
to death by erery species of torture?" Before relinqueHg some editions 
have invltum expressed, but it arose probably from a marginal gloss. 
Jtelinquetis is far better without the presence of invUum, and is elegantly 
opposed to persecuti sunt. 

9. Quidf quod salus soclorum, &c. *' What shall I say of this, that 
the safety of your allies is involved in the most imminent danger." The 
terms perieulum and diterimen (<< danger ** and hazard '*) being nearly 
synonymous, are employed by Cicero^ according to the custom of the 
Latin writers^ to indicate a high de^pree of danger, and we have ren- 
dered them, accordingly as one word. — The ellipsis in ^td^ ^^tio^ is to 
be supplied as follows : Quid dicam de hoc, quod. 

10. Duo reges. Mithridates and his son-in-law Tigranes. 

11. Cuncta Asia atque Grcecia. Weiske considers y/sm and Orfpcia 
as ablatives, " throughout all Asia and Greece." The nominative 
however, appears neater, " the whole of Asia and of Greece.'* 

18. /jfi/MfolDrsm eertem. A partieular commander.'* Fompey. 
— AUtan, Gkbrlo, the consul of the previous year, noW| of course, pro- 
consul. 

IS. Svmmo nne penetUo* The risk alluded to is that of ofifending 
the commander actually appointed. 
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•«4Mna*tl» highest qualite ttnln^^ C«« the highest iqunliiwiliiBiiiuibr 
the sMiBBWiftil mamigwpent of the wr. < a.*. 

15* Prope. Pompey had just brought the war with the pirates to 
"e 'successful issue, settling many of them in the little towns of .CUieia. 
•■'He was now employed in visiting some of the cities of the East. 

' 16. Quo etiam carent cegrius. " On which account they even feel the 
' went of him the more sensibly. " Laterally, they want him the more 
painfully." » , .o" 

'17. Marmmmmbamm, Tlie m wUh tiio Otteiui iiiraftts^** Thm 
pofrer of the yiMtes, as nvtarob yenMurhs ( FiL Pomp. c. «iaifr.)» hud 
its finindation In Cilicia. Thar prognit was the moiai 4nn§imm$ 
beeaose at tet it waa little notioed. Ia the Mithridailte wm &y as- 
new confidence and eourage, on account of some serrices which 
they had rendered the king. Afterwards, in the interval between the 
first and second Mithridatic wars, tlie Romans being engaged in civil 
contests at the very gates of their capital, the sea was left unguarded, 
and the pirates by degrees attempted higher tilings ; not only attacking 
sfaipsi but islands, and maritime towns. They hady in- various places, 
arsenals, ports, and vatch-tDwarsb wXk atiopg ly fivtiteL tXhe BMmber 
of their gi^eyt amowited to a thonaaai^ «>d tfa* mt|ea.4alta& tftfbw 
hundred. Tliey not only insulted the Romans frequently, but also uv* 
teroepted their convoys, and made prisoners of their genends. Nay, they 
not only attacked the Romans at sea, but infested the great roads, and 
plundered the viUas near the coast. Two praetors, Sextilius and BeUinus, 
were carried otf with all their servants and lictors; and the daughter of 
Antonius, a man who had been honoured with a triumph, was seized by 
them as she was going to her oountry-house near Misenum, and, the 
Mier was ftroad to pay a large nmaom for her release* At length, by 
the Oabinian Urav Ponpey waa aenC againat thcnv and fpcadily redueed 
them to subjection and broke up their haunts. 

18. ImpetUM ha9liwm* Refttiring to the forces of Mithridates, whose 
movements, accordini^ to Cicero, were " checked and retarded" by the 
mere knowledge that Pompey was in Asia, though in a diffierent part 
of the country. 

1 9. Quoniam libere loqui non licet. Through fear, namely, of offend- 
ing the Roman commander who then had charge of the Mithridatic 
wur. 

90. Quorwn solaleai fob* trfro eommttfdeHi, Of hamng their aafisty 
intrusted by you to auch an tndinduaL** Literally^ ** whose aafbty yon 

mav intrust," &c. 

21. Atque hoc ffiam magis, quam ceteros. ** And on this account even 
more than the rest,'* u «. atque ut exutimetu se hoc etiam tna^ digmn 
quam ceteros socios, &c. 

22. Cum imperio. " With military command." — Ipsorum adventus, 
&e. * The entrance of these same individuals into the cities of our 
allies differ^" &e» literally, the entraiioei^'* &o.. odbcnlvi Mng 
the nominatiya phuraL Among the Latin writan, abstOMt and verbal 
nouns are oiken put in the plural^ to mark that Uie action designated 
takes place at various times, where in English we only uae the aiiigular* 

23. Jfrnw mcdiehant antea. Alluding to his previous operatittBa in 
Italy, Africa, Spain, Sec. Consult Historical Index. 

24. Tanta temperantia, Of so much self-GOntrQl«'* . This firtue is 
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'toe pm y t ly iiiM il H m, that it mmj h><ttt t rirtid>i»a«wf mwked 
•<d^gM vith •ih«' iav»itgr that ehmslinsed.llw olhir Romii 
mandertt 

VI. 1 . Cunx Antiocho. The order of time is not observed. The 
war with the Carthaginians should, strictly sp^.aking, have been nauved 

'lirst. It broke out a. u. c. 489, and the ostensible cause was the lend- 
ing of aid, on the part of the liomans to the Mamertines, in IVIessana, 
who had entneated their aid against the forces of Carthage. The true 
inodve tir the «w WM tilt ipirit of rndry befewMD 
R it fltHtd in Uitofy tfat FInt Pimio War. ^NtKl in ordtr was the 
to ai tt t wilk Fhiliii, Ui^ «£ MMsedonuu Ht iMt tht third of tbtt 
name, tad nrast not be conibtmcltd with tht firther of Alestndti« who 

' Ufed kmg befbre^ Tht Homans made war upon him betMue ht had 
Mtta^ed the Athenians, the allies of the republic. Tliis occurred a. u. c. 
553. — The collision with Antiochus the Great took y)lace a. u. c. 562, 
and the contest was terminated by his defeat and submission the en- 
suing year. It was connected with the war against the ilitolians, who 
had raised commotions in Greece against the allies of Homej and had 
iliiiltd Antittfa«^» MniHli tf Shrna, t» thtir ai^ 

• jk* ii^Mit jmaoBfofc Imtaied by a ttiitt of ptCNOtl iiutirit^*' 
4» m injurift oAvtdf not to ytur alUts, but to yomaelvttt 

S« I hwmtXm cum, Stc ** ffaptMtMy whta jtwr aMMt Important it- 
tenues are at stake." 

4. Tantd sunt. Are so inconsiderable." Tdnta is hero equivalent 
to tantilla, or, more correctly speaking, its literal meanin;^ in this pas-saj^e 
is, ** so great, and no greater." Hence arises the idea of scantiness and 
diminution.^ Instances of a similar usage occur in Ca:sar (i^. G. vi. iM. ) : 
'** Prcesidii tuntum tit there is so small a garrison*') ut ne murus quidem 
eU$gip(itmt,**miAiSim9(Ep. ad Fmm.im.lO.)t f* Sibdhmiamhmmii 
(M so nninq>oitant ") til tot tat jinocafOfti muHmtn poitimt" 

5. Ma, Rtftnring to Hit Roman piovintt of that name. Con* 
tult chap. ii. nOCt 6. 

6. Ut et MbtrtatB mftwum, &e. Cicero here enumerates the ordinary 
aouices of Roman revenue, the produetions of the earth» the pastore- 
grounds and the exports generally. 

7. Et belli utUitatem, Sec. " To uphold both the means of usefulness 
in war, and of dignity in peace." We have retained the common read- 
ing with Ernesti and many others. Gra;vius gives ad btllii 6i,c. instead 

onttf hit MS&» and maktt tvilMMPt refer to toai vn- 
doatood. The common lection is more Ciceronian. 

8. Otti 9mU eakwdUu, ^ When cahumty hat aetually come."— - 
in vectigalibus. ^ In tilt ttM of your revenues." ^AJfui edStmiiolcai. 
« 13 rings ruinous consequences along with it." 

9. Pecora relinquuntur. " The flocks are abandoned.'* Scrvius (ad 
Virg. Georg. iii. 64.) cites this passafi:e apparently, and reads pecua 
from pecn. But pecita does not occur in any of the MSS. 

10. Mercatnrum ruivigatio conqutescit. ** The trading of the merchants 
b^ins to subside." More freely, commerce stagnates." 

11« Ma mqm Kt jvtrtf8» &t. Cittro hara enumtvates tht thrtt prin- 
tipal aonrott of the itvtnvt obtamtd fiom the Roman proyincct t — 
1* Bx porttu •* From tht harbouT)" t. e. from duties imposed on tx- 
^uUtmdkagoHB^^ E»decnm$, « From tathtB.** Tht cfecanuBwert 
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a tenih pait of tonh mi aMh «f oAmt prodlaoe» imM bgrthcte^wlm 

tilled the public lands. 8. ^jr fer^tcra. " From the public woodl 
and pastures." *■ Scriptura was the tax pod ftwn public woods and pas- 
tures, and was so called, because those, who wished to feed their cattfo 
there, subscribed (scribebant) their names t>efore the lanncritf this branefa 
of revenue, and paid a certain sum for eacli beast. 

12. Vectigal conservari potest. " Can any imposts be obtained."-.— 
jPoHus annifructui, " The revenue of an entire year." • ' 

IS. Qal vwUgtHkt mHg ptma»miL Who pay dote «M0m^— . 
Qal a firt<a< atque exigunL ** Who furm and eaUeet them.*^ 

14. Oum pubHMin, iee. ^ When the ftrmera eif the revemse think 
that they hold, at great risk, the very numerous bodies of slaves whom 
they have employed in the pasture-grounds, in the fields, in the harbours, 
and custom-houses." FamiUn is here used in its primitive sense, as de- 
noting a body of slaves belonjjinrr to a particular master. Compare the 
remark of Festus: " Famuli oriyo ah Ostia dependet, apud quo8 aervus 
famel nominabatur, unde tt i'amilia vocaia,** 

15. SaMm, The eoomon text has «a2tnt« (« salt-works "), but no 
other trace has been disoorered of a revenue derived Urom sdlt-works, 
in Asia Minor ; and* what is of nM greater w«f||^t» if we retda the 
common lectiony mention will only be madeiy in tids passage, of two 
branches of revenue, the decuma and those av portu, while the third 
branch, acriptvra, will be passed over in silence. Influenced by these 
considerations, Lij)sius first conjectured saltibus for saliniSf and his 
emendation has been approved of by Gronovius, Burmann, Ernesti, 
Schiitz, and others, and admitted by some of them into the text. We 
have followed their authority. One MSw of Lambinus* has sUtm, 
Aldus eonjeetured §mKUiUf as referring to the paetare-grounds, whidi 
alMunded with groves of willow. 

16. C^MtoA'is. By tuttodm are here meant a kind of custom-houses, 
where a nwnber of persons^ generally slaves, were, stationed by the 
puhltmntf to £^nard against smuir^jling. Sometimes the term is applied to 
the persons themselves, and is then analogous to our modern expression^ 
** custom-house officers.** 

17. Illis rebiis frui posse, " Can reap any advantage from those 
things." — Qui vobia fructui nmiL Who are the authors of this 
advantage unto jovh** ^* whose exertions enaUe you to reap this ad* 
vantsge. The common text has fimctmoti^ for widoh we have given 
fruttuif the reading of one of the MSS. It was lint adopted by 
Lambinusf, and after him by Graevius and others^ as more elegant than 
fiuUvosu 

VII. 1. Extrcmum, " As the last point on which to touch.'* — 
Cum essem dicturus, " When I should come to speak." 

2. Ad multorum bona civium. The individuals here meant are the 
Roman knights, who formed the Asiatic revenues^ and those traden who 
were earrying on mercantile operations in that quarter, both of whioh 
classes of persons had large sums of money laid out in the province and 
which were consequently endangered by the war. 

3. Qi/ortim vohis, Sec. *' For whom you in your wisdom, Romans, 
ought to have an especial regard," t. e, over whose interests you ought 
carefully to watch. 

4. 2^am tt pMicani, The particle c* (" both ") is here opposed to 
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deinde ( « aiMi in the next pia«« at the oommsno^aaiakt of the 18^ 
section. 

5. Homiues et k o n e i t U n mif &e. *^ Very honourable as well as intelli- 
gent nMD." OrmOMmi if eontidered hy some to refer here to rank in 

on the pert of the indivkbiAls aUuM to. 

& iiiin iw tf f Mi Have transfimd all theiffbMincae operatteoe 

and means to thai pnmnee.** MtUioneM and copia are f*¥phunfni ktk^ 
mediately after by res and fortuncEy " affairs and fortunes. " 

7. Nervos, The sinews." — Eum ordinem. The equestrivin order. 

8. Ceteris ex ordinibus. Excepting of course the senate, the members 
of which order were not alh)wed to engage in trade. 

fk NegUianiur, Carry on trade. ' As regards the distinction be- 
tween tlie wiyeilgferai tad the mtreaioret, consult chap. y. note 1. 

10 Mim turn •mnmh &e» The earljr editioiii and the MS& 
give pmiim eenea, At wlueh w» haya auhstitaled the leadling in our 
text, with Ernesti, Schuta» and oCbeia* Partim eorum is a good Cicero* 
nian phrase, but it makes an awkwiard eeUocatioa here after Aoailait 
gfnam et tndustrii partim ipsi nepotiantur. 

11. Pruhibere. " To shield." — Videre. " To foresee." — A repuhlica 
sejunctdtn egse non jH)ssi . Cannot be sc])arated irom that of the state^*' 
t, e. cannot fail to atl'ect the public^prosperily. 

12. Etenim iUud primu»if 6ic, 1 or, in the 6rst place, it avails but 
little^ that you aftenmde tcaorer by a victory the xevenuet that have 
been loel 1^ the ftmeie of them ; i>r neither will the tame indivlduak 
pOMBM the meana of maUng a new eontxaet, by reeson of their losieib 
nor will others have the inclination so to do <m account of their feait^** 
£ «. their leara of being involved in eimiiar ruin with the prevloua 
eon tractors. 

13. Initio belli \4siaiici. lie refers to the period of the general 
mas&icro of the Ronians in Asia, by order of Mithridates. About 
twenty-three years liad ehipsed since that event. 

14. lUs iiiaynas. ^< Large amounts." Xleferring to the large sums 
of money which very many fiurmeta of the reveniia had loat In the trou* 
bleeome confiiHon thatenmed. 

15. iSesMtifb Bmrnm, dm. ^ We know, thai* payments beooming em- 
barrassed, credit fell at Romek** Very many of the puMUaM in Ana 
having lost large sumi of money there^ in consequence of the diseetroiia 
state of public ailairs, and others having been killed during the massacre 
of the Romans, there ensued of course a non-payment of large amounts 
due to the bankers at liome, and which liad been advanced to the former 
to enable them to meet their contracts. Ilt iuc a n^eneral embarrass- 
ment was felt in the money-market, and public credit fell. 

16. Rtm atque foriuiuu, Their property and fortunes.*' By rem 
is here meant their actual property and resouroeeat the time ; by forhtna^f 
their {utoepeeta In bwiocie. 

17. Ilac fide$ aiqm km faii» peeuniarum, &e. This system of 
public credit, and these moneyed operations that are earned on at Rome, 
and in the forum, are connected with those sums laid out in Asia,, 
and form a close union with them." Literally, "are bound up with 
and clinic to tliem. ' The offices of the bankers were situate around 
the i'uruni, wliieh hence became their usual place lor meeting and 
transacting business. 
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*18. Ruerc ilia noji possunt, 8cc, "*« The latter cannot fall without the 
former's being shaken by the same movement and falhng along with 
them." Ilia and h<tc become here, when adapted to our idiom, " the 
Iatt6r,*^«id *^ih» fymur,*^ but isiK titdotam ma rtHm'tn wlMt-os* hmm 
remote^ the mooeyed operstioiie' iA Aiii^"«id' km wkmib 1* tiwnwi 
hotnti^ the slate of business in the Roman forum. • 

1 9. Cum repuhthOt •* Together with the best interests ctf the slatedn 
Three MSS. have cirm repidtlica covptnctcr defendantur, but conjunctm- 
savours of a gloss. Gmter, Graevius, and others read defenduntur, 
but Ernesti defends the common form; " Defendantur recepi, qu&modo 
Ciceronem scripsisae semper putavi, nam ita ratio iatiHitatis poeiuiat, 

' VIII. I. J^tetttiOm. Aee dM. « For this may be affimed^'* t. «. 
this assertion may be madewith |»eHfeet saftiy. t 

S. Ne forte ea. The common text has ae/w^e a, the present veadili^ 
is oonjecturaL Some MSS. have ntfarie on, which Schiitz adopts. 

3« Atqne vt omnes, Stc. He now returns to LuculluS) whom he has 
ahready mentioned in the fourth chapter. 

4. Mithridati, The common text has Mithridatis, for which we have 
given tlie dative, as occurring in one of the INISS. and depending on 
fuisse : " Mithridates was in possession of very great forces." Emesti 
approves of MithridaHf though he gives the genitive in his text Sebtka 
adopts the dative as we have done. Some of the earlier edkions insert 
ddeias after JkUiBf on ooi^eetnre^ but then oBuafiONi esse Bsiist be 
changed to liberatam esse. 

5. Omnibus rebus, &c. " Equipped and supplied with all things 
requisite," i. e. furnished with arms and provisions of all kinds. This 
is said with some degree of oratorical exaggeration. According to 
Appian (B. M. Ixxii.), and Plutarch {Vit. LucuU. c. viii. seqq.), the 
forces of Mithridates were very scantily supplied with provisions, 
which was one of the principal causes of bis abandooiDg Uie siege of 
Cyzicus. 

6. XIrbemqm C^fzktnofum. Consult SUiorieal Indexy a. v. LuetiMiUf 

and Geographieai Index, s. v. Cyzicus. 

7. Maxima muUitudine. According to Plutarch ( Vit. LucuU. c. 
vii.), the army of Mithridates consisted of li.'0,CXX) infantry, 1C,(XX) 
cavalry, and 100 chariots armed with scythes. Ap])ian (/?. M. Ixxii.) 
gives the whole amount, in round numbers, as about 800,(X)0 men. The 
Roman army, under LuculluS) was 30,000 foot and tiOO horse, according 
to Appian ; but Flutardi makes the horse to have been S500. 

8. Qanem nutgnamt he. We have here another instance of 
oratorical exaggeration. After Cyzicus had been relieved^ and the 
forces of Mithridates defeated at the river Graoicus, LucuUus reoaved 
intelligence, that thirteen of the king's large galleys had been seen cSK 
the coast of Troas, steering towards Lemnos. ITe instantly went in 
pursuit, took them, and killed their admiral Isidorns. When this was 
done, he made all sail after some others, which were in advance of them, 
and were lying at anclior by the island. Here again he was successful, 
and among the prisoners taken waa Marius (or, as Appian calls him, 
Varius), an officer sent by Sertorius. (plut. ViU LtieulL c xiL) 
Appian (3. Ixxvii. ) makes the number of vessels left by Mitfaiidaftea 
under the command of Varius and the other leaders to have been fifty. 

9. Qum dmeibui, &o. <* Which, inflamed with an eager desira for 
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yeogeuute, was 'getting hurnied towards^ luLy, Aiuder leaders sent .by 
SMviair** It dooi not appear from aoy otlunr sntliarity, except Cicerp*s 
€mtt B wrnrti tm^ im tha ttrntton* fbr Miiroo» («r «ib}> tlwt Ibhe tednatjon^^ 
of^he fleet «aa Iialy»»Mid as for tha leadm aent ligr SortoriiUy Uwie wmi.. 
iniact but one. OoBittltffieceding note. 

10. Mdfjnas hostiumj &e. Plutarch makes the enemy to have lost in 
the whole campaign nearly 300,000 men, including the servants of the 
army. In the battle of the Granicus alone, 1^0,000 were slain. < . 

11. Patefactumque, &c. Compare the oration fur Archias, c. ix. : 
**PopiUu8 Jiomanm aperuity LucuUo imperatUe^ PorUwuj" &c. — Qui ante, 

people." Literally, ^hom (i. e. in) every avenue of approadu'* Com- 
pare the language of Ciacro» ki the passaga just lafemHl Uh ^i^m the 
oration for Archiaa : " et r§jfiu qumdtm cpPrntf €t iptfk fiatam regumu 

12. Domidlia. '^Palaces." — Omnibus rehus^ Adomed and 
richly stored with all things." Htftiia, from refercio. 

13. Uno adit a atque adventu, " By his merely marching against, 
and arriving before, them." This again is oratorical exaggeration. 
liocnlluB spanty for eiample^ a long tame before Amiau^ and finally 
left the si^e in the hands of Murena his lieutenant. (Fhit. Viu 

ImCmU, C. XV.) 

1 4. Ad alios reges, To Tigranes^ king of Anneniai his aQn^inmUw^ 

and to other neighbouring monarchs. 

15. Salvis popvli liomani sociis, Sec. "The allies of the Roman 
people being at the same time safe iiom injury, and your revenues in 
that quarter unimpaired." 

16. Istorum. Catulus and Hortensius are here particularly meant* 
It was intumbent on them, in their speeches against the proposed law, 
to do justice to LueuUtt% and to show that he was abundantly qualified 
by bis previous exhibitions of military talent to bring the war to a sue- 
cessfol termination. 

IX. 1. Qitcmadmodum, 8cc. Ilovr, if these things are so^ what 
remains of the war can beat all important." 

2. Ex eodem Punto. Medea lied from Colchis, but it is here in- 
cluded under one common name with Fontm>, on account of its prox- 
imity, and for the sake of the figure. 

S. AlMfea Ob. « The for-fomed Medea.** Literally, <<that Medea,** 
i« e. of whom we all have heard. 

4. Frairis sui, Abayrtus. — Persequeniur* Would pursue her,** 
f. e. would have to pass in pursuit of her. 

5. Eorum coUectio dispersa. " The cDllcctlnp: of them In their scat- 
tered state." Goerenz (ad Cic. de Fin. iii. 4.) suggests dispersorum for 
dispersa; and Schiitz adopts the emendation in his text, calling at the 
same time the common reading an absurd one. He mistakes, however, 
an elegance fiir an abanrdity. 

6. Sk MWhidaHty &c Plutarch states (Vit LucuB, xvii.), that 
H^thridates, being hard pressed in his flight, was nearly taken, when a 
mule loaded with gold, either by aoeident or the king's contrivance^ 
came between him and his pursuers. The soldiers immediately began 
to rifle the load, and quarrelled about the contents, which gave Mithri- 
dates time to escape. Appian {B. M, IxjLxii.) informs us, that the 
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king's pursuers happened to strike the load of one of the mules that 
were carrying away the treasure, and that the gold in consequence fell 
on the ground. 

?• MBue im a mvkm oimum. All that mtttore*** — D i r ep km eomffesatnt 
To be rendered as two verbs with the connective : " had pliwdwed horn 

the whole of Asia and accumulated in his own kingdom." 

8. lUurn. " The former." Alluding to ^etes, the father of Medea. 
Consult Ov. Trist. iii. 9. 21., and Cio. Ttm, UL 12.-^ Mm* «ThfiW 
latter/' t. e. the Roman soldiery. 

9. Hunc, « This Mithridates."— Kxcepit, " Took in," t. e, afforded 
him shelter. — Confirmavit. " Encouraged hioo." — Et affiictum erexitt 
&cw « And raised him fixmi hia iiUea stale* and sopplied him with 
fresh resources in his rain.** 

10. Pirns eOam fftmiti* Alluding to the numerous nations lhat 
swelled the ranks of Ti^ranes, the Medes* Arabiani^ Albanians, Ibe- 
rians, &c. (Plut. Fit. Lucull. c. xxvi.) 

1 1. Ncfjnc lacetMendas, S<c. " Ought neither to be attacked nor even 
menaced with war." Tentare itself is frequently employed in the sense 
of attacking ; here, however, it yields that meaning to lacesso. The 
idea of menacing arises very naturally from the general import of the 
▼erb» viz» "^^ to make trial of one.** 

12. Erat eiiam dUa, « There was also» besides thiiy a strong and 
powerfiilly excitii^^ o|nnion.** 

1 3. Fcmi loeupktissimiy &c. « For the purpose of plundering a very 
rich and revered temple." The temple here meant was that of Bellona, 
at Com^na in Cappadocia. Consult Geographical Index. — The appre- 
hensions referred to in the text were far from being ill-founded, since 
this same shrine bad been already plundered by Mureua. (AppiaOi 
B. C. Ixiv.) 

14^ Novo terrore ac metu, «< By a new cause of terror and ahum** 
Their religious fears were now excited. 

15. Ut^em, Tigranocerta, the capital of the kingdom. Compare 
Plut. VU. Lucull. xxvi. ss99.f and consult Geographical Index. 

16. Tam/en nimia^ &c. "Were, nevertheless, strongly influenced by 
the very great distance from home of the regions in which they then 
were, as weU as by a longing desire to return to their countrymen." 
Plutarch states, that TaicuIIus was anxious to reach Artaxata, in Upper 
Armenia ; but that his troops were discouraged by the severity of the 
elim^ and refused to proceed. ( Ftf. Xiumff. xnii.) 

17. Hie jam phtrantm dicam^ &c. Cicero purposely avoids entering 
upon the question respecting the movements of Lucullus in his Asiatic 
campaign, llie merits and demerits of that commander were canvassed 
very freely about this time at Rome, and the orator is careful, therefore, 
to give offence, if possible, to neither bis friends nor his enemies. One 
thing is very certain, that Lucullus eventually Uwt the good will of his 
soldiers ; a result which Plutarch ascribes to his haughty disposition, 
and others to his cupidity and avarice. There is no doubt, however, 
but that the intrigues of the infamous Clodius, his brother-in-law, who 
was an officer in his army, operated very powerfully in producing tl^ 
unfortunate result. « 

18. Fuit enim WmA exirtmmih&c, « For the issue of all was^tfais^ 
that a speedy return from those regions was rather sought by our sol- 
diers, tham a fiurther advance." 
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19* Mithridatei avtemy 8cc. *^ Mithridate«s however, had both by this 
time revived the courage of his immediate band of followers, and was 
stren<?tl)ened by the numbcf^ of those who had gathered themselves 
together from his kingdom, as well as by large forces that had come 
unto him from many Lings and nations." VV'ith eorum supply copiiny 
in the senie of mummv, 

40. Mfi« In tbeMme of «Midb^ ^ to happen.** — Jtij^wii q^tete 
fa t tunm , ^lliellUleB fertonetof mooarelu.'' 

21. Magmm §t wamettm, ** Somothing grait» and wortbj of fener- 
ation." 

22. ftaque tantum, Sec. " Accordingly he was able to effect more 
after his defeat, than he ever dared to hope for in the season of pro^ 
sperity." JncoUtmit, literally, ** when safe," t. e. from the attacks of any 
loe. 

23. Ut iUam, posteaqttam, &.C. " That he should ever set foot again 
in that land after he had been once driven from it.'* The allusion is to 
Pantutk 

S4. S§d i» uw i WH n vet&wm, Ae. Mitliridata, onoe more entering 
Pontu% Ml upon Fabius, whom Lucullus had left in command there, 
and waaoo the point of defeating him, when he himself was wounded 
and compelled to retire from the fight. After a cessation of hostilities 
for several days, Triarius, another of the lieutenants of Lucullus, came 
to the aid of Fahiii*;, who rcsiuned the command to him. Triarius, 
thereupon, hearing that Lucullus was upon the march himself to join 
the army, and desiring to engross the wluWe glory of the victory, gave 
battle to Mitbridates. The liomans, however, met with a signal over- 
thravr ; above seven tbonsand were slain, among whom were 150 cen- 
turions and 84 tribunts. This was the most severe defeat which the 
Bomans eiperienced in all their wars against Mitbridates. Compare 
the account of Plutarch ( Fit, Luemlt. zzsv.), with that of Appian (B, Af. 
Ixxxix.), where it is stated, that, in consequence of a wound received by 
Mitbridates, his friends were on the point of sounding a retreat, when 
the re-appearance of the monarch in the fight secured to him the day. 

25. Poetce. N.'cvius, who wrote a metrical chronicle of the first 
Panic war; and Ennius, who composed Annals, likewise in verse, com* 
prising the history of Rome, from the earliest periods down to die dose 
of the saaond Piuna war, or, mora oorrectly speaking, the Istrian war. 
Naivina flourished from a. c. 8S5 to 904| and Ennius lived lirom a. c. 
S39 to 169. 

26. N9m 99 prtdio n u ntiuSf See. " No messenger from the Md of battle, 
but rumour passing from lip to lip." Literally, rumour firom the 
converse of men." This, of course, is oratorical exaggeration. 

27. Hie in ipso iUo maUy, Sec. " Hi re, in the midst of this very mis- 
fortune itself, and heaviest disaster of the war." 

28. Quod imperii diutumitatit &c. Because you thought that, in 
aooordanoe with aneient precedent, a limit should be set to long con« 
tinuanea of eommand.** Hm armj bad bean under the command of 
LoeuUas fiw tha spaoa of aevan years, from a. u. c 6S0 to 636. 

29. Qui jam tf^psMfift, &c. « Who bad now served out their time.** 
The oldest of tha tioops, including the Fimbrian legions, as they were 
called, were sent home by Lucullus. The period of their legal service 
was nine years, and they had now served nearly ten. 

30. Multa prgUereo consuUof &c. I purposely pass over many things, 

o 
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but you yourtelvefl dearly peroeite them from mere •onjeeture,** t. t. 
but what they w yoa yoonelfw era easily conjectnre. — We have 
altered the punctuation of thU ei«taaci» with Emesti, execpl tfiat we 
have plaoed a period imlead of a oabm after perspieUh. The eommoa 
teit hat a colon after eomtmlta, and a eemma after perspicitUy connecting, 
of coxirse, the clause sed ea ro«, Ac, with what follows : but ea in the 
plural can never refer to the aimple idea expreawd in qmanimm Uhd 

btllnm, tic. 

SI . Quantum iffitur, &c. ** Of how much importaneey then, are yon 
to inu^^ine that war has become, which two very powerfid monarchs 
wnifte m waging, which irritated iiatioBB renew, which eonummities 
hitherto untouched by your arms are taking op at their own, which a 

new commander of yours receives in charge^ the former tfmy baring 
been driren from the field? " We have commenced a new sentence 
here, contrary to the pointing of all the editions, and have also inserted 
iffitur, on mere conjecture. The whole passage labours under very 
strong suspicion of l)t.>ing corrupt. As we have arranged it in our text, 
it certainly suits better the idea of a concluding sentence to one of the 
heads of a speech. 

dS. NmmB imperatar. Alluding to Glabrio. The epitiieC noetft ap- 
pears to liare here a covert meaning in relation to Glabrio's want of 
experience compared with LucuUusi who had been seven years in com- 
mand. 

X. \. Ac tantis rebus prt^ficiendo. And the setting him over so 
important operations." 

2. Innocentitim. " Upright," i. e. men of strict probity, of principles 
superior to all corruption, and who would not convert the facilities, 
which supreme command might afibrd» into the means of emidiittg 
themselves and oppressing others. 

S. AnHqmiaiia mtmoriam, •* The reme mb r an ce of all antiqui^," I. e. 
the brightest examples that antiquity can reodl to our remembraneei — - 
Virtute, " By his merit." 

4. In summo imperntnre, Sec. ** That in a consummate general these 
four qualities ought to centre ; a full ac(juaintance with the military 
art, valour, reputation, and good fortune." By auctoritatem is here 
meant that weight oX character which a series of successful operations 
bestows. 

5. Seieniior. More profoundly versed in military science.** 

6. E btdo. <* From school." On leaving school} at the age of 17f 
Pompey senred under his fiither» Cn. Pompeius Strabo^ in the 8odal 

War. 

7. Jh'Uo maximo. " During a most dangerous war." The Social 
war is meant. It arose from the refusal of the senate and people to 
grant the rights of citizenship to the Italian allies. This was the 
most dangerous war in which the Romans had ever been engaged, 
since they were compiled io contend with those who were wdl ac- 
quainted with their discipline, and had hitherto ftirmed the main strength 
oirtheir armies. 

8. Qm extrema jmeritia, &c. **Who, at the close of his boyhood, 

was a soldier under a very able commander." The allusion is the same 
as in the preceding clause, viz, to his serving in the army of his father, at 
the early age of 17. Some commentators very erroneously suppose Sylla 
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to be meant by the words tummi imperatoris. Pompeyi howTer, re- 
paired to Sylla as the leader of a large body of forces, not as a simple 
soldier. — Extrema jmeritia. Among the Romans, boyhood, or pueri" 
tich ended at 17 years of age, when adolescentiay or youth, commenced, 
which continued until about SO, or over. From the end of aJoIescentia 
until 45 or 50, they were called juvenes. The precise limit, however, of 
each of theae periods, k far firom being dearly aseertained. 

9l /Mimfe BdoltBelmHa. In the b^inniiig of Ins yaaHh,'* Ckaro 
•Ihidea to Ponpcy^ hatbg, at the age of S3» by hw own mithoii^t 
nued three legions, and marched w& them to the aid of SyUa, defeat- 
ing on the way the leaders of the opposite party. Sylla received him 
with great honour, and saluted him with the title of imperaior. This 
compliment was the more remarkable as f ompey was not yet old enough 
to be admitted into the senate. 

10. Qui sfppius cum hoste cotijlixtt^ &c. *' Who has engaged more 
frequently with a public foe, than any one has contended with a private 
enemy.** HosHtt "a public foe,** enemy to one's country.** /at- 
iRseiif^ a prinrte ftie,'* ** apenoBoi cncmj/'— ' The dM fer ene e must also 
be marked between cmfiigere and etmeerian : the former means ••to en- 
gage," •^lo eomginto actual collision with/* **to fight against with arms ;** 
the latter, « to contend in words,*' ** to quarrel with.'* Compare Manu- 
tius : " Concertavitj i. e. verbis, nam conjtrgtre est armis contendere.** 
Thus, Cic. i:p. ad AtL iiL 12. : Qida nnnqmnQceidittmi emm «o vtfbo 

una ci)/ic< rtiirt in/* 

11. Plurt s prirvincian con fecit. ** Has settled the affairs of more pro- 
vinces." CunfecU has here, in some degree, though not exactly, the 
Ibm of adnunitirttvii. Compare Ep, ad Ati, iv. 17. : **Confecta Bri* 
iaimia, cMdShm aeceptis,** Bte, 

19. Ctffm m M t mmmtiO f fte. ** Whoee youth was trained to A know, 
ledge of the miliury art, not by the precepts of others, bnt by his own 
discharge of the duties of a commanider ; not by disasters in war* but 
by victories; not bj • series of campaigns^ but by a luoeession of 
triumphs." 

13. Triumphin. Pompey had already enjoyed two triumphs, one for 
the overthrow of liiarbas, king of Numidia ; and the other for bringing 
the war iu Spain to a close. Some commentaturs make him to have had, 
by this time, three triumphs. This, howerer, is quite erroneous, since 
his thhrd and most splendid triumph waa at th« end of the Biithridatio 
war. (Flut ViL Fomp, e. xW.) 

14. H quo ittuMf &c. ** In which tile good fortune of the republic 
has not exercised his talents," L e. has not given him an opportimity of 
displaying his abilities for the good of his ccnintry. 

15. Civile. Between Sylla, on the one hand, and Cinna and ('ar!)o, 
with the remains of the Xdarian party, on the other. Pompey sided 
with Sylla. 

16. Africanum, Against Cn. Domitius, and other proscribed mem- 
bers of the Marian fii&on» who had united their fbroee with theae of 
Hiarbas, king of Numidia. On Pompey's return from this war» SyUa 
saluted him with the title of Jfo^M, or «the Great.** (Plut. fU. 
F&mp, c. xiii. ) Pompey was then only in the 24th year of his age. 

17. Transalpinum. Sertorius had probably formed alliances with 
tihe indepeiuUnt Gallic tribes between the Pyrenees and the Alps, 
and these appear to have resisted Pompey on liis march into Spain* 

o 2 
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Pompey giyei an mount of bis operations againit Ibese tribes in his 

letter to the senate, which has come down to us among the fragments 
of the third book of Sallust's Roman History : " Nomine modo imperii 
a vohis accepto, diebus quadraginta exercitum paravi ; hostesque^ in cer- 
vicibus Italice jam agenteSf ab Alpibus in Ilispaniam summovi. Per eas 
iter aliud atque Hannibal, ncbis opportunius patefeci, Becqfn GalUamj 
Pjfren4mm, Latetamam, Indigete$,** Compare Appian, C, L 109. 

18. EStpanUnn* The war with Sertorius, which hnCed from a. u. c. 
676 to 682. — Mixtum ex civitaiUnUt &c. Where revolted states and 
the most warlike communities were united against us.'* jLiterally, 
•'composed of revolted states," &c. By civitatibus are here meant those 
states, or tribes, in Spain that had gone over from the Romans to Ser- 
torius. Compare Manutius : " civitatibus ; quce a populo Romano ad 
Sertorium defeceranV '— As regards the expression) ex beUicosUsimis na- 
(ionibtts, it may be remarked, that the army of Sertorius consisted prin- 
cipally of the most warlike tribes of Spain, whom he had disciplined in 
a great degree after the Roman manner. 

19. Servile* The war against Spartacus, the well-known leader of 
die gladiators and slaves. Crassus deserved the credit of terminating 
this war, having defeated the enemy, and slain 12,000 of them ; whereas, 
Pompey merely encountered the fugitives from the field of battle, 
and killed 5000. Still the popular voice assigned the chief praise to 
Pompey ; and Cicero, in order to flatter him, re-echoes the opinion. 
(Consult Plutarch, Vit, Pomp, c. xxi.) 

20. Navak* The war againM the piratest called alao^ in the previous 
part of this oration, monifiiiiiiiii bdlnm, 

21. HosHvm. These are enumerated as IbUows by the Daopbin 
editor : kings, exiles, proscribed persons* pirates, and slaves. 

22. Confecta. " Brought to a dose." — In utu miHtari. "Within 
tlie r,^Qge of military experience.** 

XI. 1. Jam vero virtuti^ &c. In the next place, what strain of 
oratory can be found, commensurate with the warlike virtues of Cneius 
Pompey?** Jam vero is elegantly employed by Cicero^ on many ooca* 
sions, in the sense of deinde, to mark a transition firam one heiMl of a 
discourse to another. 

2. Neque enimy &c. For neither are those the only virtues of a 
commander, that are commonly regarded as such." The other virtufes 
inipcratoricc are mentioned, after a long digression, in the beginning of 
the 13th chapter, viz. innoceniia, temperantia, Jides, &c. — The expres- 
sion virtutee imperatorice may also be rendered more freely, distin- 
guished attributes of a commander,*' 

3. Qu<B ianta ettnt, &c. « Which exist In a greater degree in this 
one individual^ than they have in all the other commanders whom we 
have either seen or heard of.'* The student will mark the elegant phra> 
seology of tanta .... ^tiaiita • • • . noiiy in place of the ordinary compar- 
ative with quam. 

4. Testis est TtaUa. *' Italy is a proof of the truth of my remarks," 
i. e. a proof of the consummate military skill of Pompey. — Qtiam ille 
ipse, &c. The allusion is to the important services rendered by Pompey, 
in aiding to crush the power of the Marian fiietfon in Italy. Compare 
Plutarch ( VU. Pomp. o. ix.) : ITe^w^iVv H &Au/tAd{wr ^ ifirifv, lud fUXn 
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5. TsHh est StciKa, He was suceesiful In an expedition against 
Perpenna and Carbo in that island, a. v. c. 671. (Plut. FU, Pomp, 

c. X.) 

6. Non terrnre beW, &c. ** Not by the terror of his arms, but the ra- 
pidity of bis operations,'* t. e, not so much by tlie terror of his arins as 
bv, &c. f 

7. Testig est Africa. Alluding to the war agaiust Domitius and 
Hiarbas. Consult chap. x. note 16. 

8. TViHi €s< Gallia, Consult chap, x, note 17. — J^er. Pompey in 
bia letter to the senate* already cited (chap. x. note 17.)> makes mention 
of a new road which he had opened over the Alps; and Appian (B. C. 
i. 109. ) infiMtns us, that it was around the sources of the Rhone and Po, 

9. Testis est Hispanin. The praise of Cicero here is mere flattery. 
As long as Sertorius lived, his superior military talents completely 
eclipsed those of Pompey, and made Spain any thinj^ else but a theatre 
of glory for the latter. Pompey only became victorious after Sertorius 
was assassinated by his own officers. 

10. Tttro periekhmiqvie. The war is called Utnanf disgraoeftd,'* from 
the character of the foe, who were principally gladiators and slaves ; and 
it is styled perieulosHm, " dangerous,** from these gladiators having been 
trained to the profession of arms, and, also, from the abilities of thei^ 
leader Spartacus. Compare the words of Plutarch ( Fit. Crass, c. ix.): 
Ovx-ir oZy to Trap' a^iay xal to ala^ov hyx)(\ti '•^c a.'rroa'TaiTeaii; rhv a-vynXnTcV 
«XXa Jta <f)oCov Tl xai Kiv^mov, if Trpoj tya txv JocxoXa^raTa-'v TtoXifxafV xal 
fAiyiTTM^ dfX'^rrioow; i^iirifxTrov rovf wraTouf. "It was no longer, then, 
the indignity and disgrace of this revolt that afflicted the senate ; but 
BOW, on account of the fear and danger, they sent forth both the consuls 
to this, as to one of their most difficult and important wars." 

1 1. Quod beUmm, flee. All mere oratorical exaggeration. The credit 
of ending the war was due to Cra?sus, but popular favour gave it to 
Pompey. The latter, after having defeated the fugitives from the field 
of battle, where Cra«sus had proved victorious, wrote to the senate, that 
Crassus had indeed gained a victory over the runaways in a pitched 
battle, but that he himself had cut up the war by the roots, on /wa;^»j 

MfWti, ( Phd. Fif . Oast, c xi. ) 

18. Omui ens. Alluding to Uie power of the pirates before tfiey 
were reduced by Pompey, and their infesting all the shores of the Me- 
diternmcan. Cnmpare the words of Appian (B. M. xcii.) : ov fxovntirt 

13. Gentes nc nationes. ** Nations and communities." G< ns, when 
contrasted with natio, may be called the generic term, and imjilies ;i 
whole race. Thus, the Germans are a gens, the Saxons a natio, 
(Crombie, Gymn. vol. ii. p. 221.) 

14. Dtssiqm maria omaia, &c. ^ la a word, all seas, as well the 
whole taken colleetiYely as the bays and harbours in each.*' By mnaui 
wmria aie here meant «1 the seas composing the Mediterranean, such as 
the Mare Sicvlum, the- Mare Hadrxaticum^ Mare JEgeum, Mare CreHeum% 
fte., and by aaiveria (sc. maria) the whole Mediterranean, of course, is 
implied. — The common text has oris after singulis, but Gracvius very 
properly rejected it on the authority of one of his JVISS. Singulis (sc. 
maribus) is opposed to universa, 
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15. Toto mari. ** Througliout the whole Mediterranean." — Aut 
turn fuit abciitus^ Stc. Or was so retired as to e&cape the notice of the 
foe." By the foe are meant the pirates. 

IS* Quis namgavitt See. *< Who taUed alnwd* ibaft did not expose 
himielf to the ridt dtber of dcotb, or of sUwy, anoe ho mvat either 
trmvene the tee during the winter seoflon, or when its surfiwe wae 
•winning with pinites?** In ^be winter the sea would be free from 
pirates. The common text has navigaret, but Heumannus restOfod aa- 
rigaretur from the early editions. Namgorttur is to be tskeo imper- 
sonally, in the sense of navigandum csset. 

17. Turn vetus. '* Of so long continuance.*' These depredations had 
continued from about a. u. c. 666. The present oration was pro- 
nounced A. u. c. 687> so that the whole period had been about 81 
years. — Tam late dupenum, ** So widely disseminated.** Consalt 
chap. note 17.« and ehap. sit note 20. whene an aeeount is given of 
the extensive power of the pirates. 

18* Omnibus annis, &c. Pompey broke the power of the pirates in 
the space of forty-nine days, and terminated the whole war in about 
three months. Plut. Fit. Fotnp, c« xxvi.'<«nd xxviii. Compare Florua^ 
iii. 6. 

19. Quod vectigal. ** Wliat branch of revenue.** — Cui prasidio 
doitibus vestris fuiitiM 9 ** To whom have you been a source of protec- 
tion with your fleets ? ** 

XII. I. Longinqua. " Things at a distanee.** Opposed to things 
nearer home, in which the Romans were personally oonoemed^ and Jiacl 

been personal sufferers. 

2. Proprium popuU Somomi, *^ The peculiar characteristic of the 

Roman people." 

3. Fropugnacidis imperii. " By the forces of tiieir empire." By 
propugnacula are here meant all the means of defence at the command of 
the republic Emesti thinks, that the term refers to the Roman eolo* 
aies phmted in conquered coontrie8» and wfaieh would fiimidi the means 
of defence against foreign aggression. In this, however, he is decidedly 
wrong. Schiitx takes a more correct view of the subject, when be re* 
marks: <<d!fifs«0 el mreUm itUeUigi paM €x an ta etdt ntibuB at sepiM- 

4. Sociis vestrisj &c. ** Need I tell you that the sea has been shut, 
during these latter years, upon your allies, when our own armies have 
never erossed over from Brundisium imkas in llie dcptli of winter?** 
— The seas being dosed upon their allies is one a£ the hnginqua, on 
whieh there is no need of dwelling, when the orator oan tell of other 
things so much nearer home. 

5. BrundUio, Brundisium was the usual sciqwrt from which thqf 
sailed for Greece. Consult Geographical Index. — Tlie Roman armies 
alluded to in the text, were those sent against Mithridates. 

6. Summa hieme. When the pirates would be away. Consult chap, 
ix. note 16. 

7. Own legati, &e. When ambassadors of the Boman people were 
ransomed from eq>tivity,** t. e. when your own ■mbswsdora were made 
eaptivea by the pirates^ and a ransom had to be paid for them. Who 
these ambassadora were is not known» nor at what tine^ nor under what 
circumstances they were taken. 
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8. Duodecirn secures. "Two prsetors with their lictors." Literally, 
twelve axes," Each praetor had in Rome two lictors; in the pro- 

vinees siz. The prmtm taken on this oeeasion are called by PItttarch 
SeztOiiis and Bellinus. ( FU, JPomp, c. zxiv. ) 

9. Cnidum aui CkHaphonem^ &c. Consult Q^ojfrapMetd Index, 
InnununMluque aficM. Plutarch makes the number of cities taken 
by them amount to Ibur hundred : «l ^' AKiSrM vSkut inr «vt«v ri rfa* 

10. Atque ens partus, Sec. Aye, and those harbours too, from 
which you derive the very breathings of existence." Literally, " life 
and respiration," t. e, the very means of sustenance. The allusion is to 
the harbours of SeUy, Sardinia and AfHcay whence the metropolis was 
supplied with com. In consequence of the pirates being masters of 
the sea, the markets at Rome were ill supplied with grain, and hence 
arose serious apprehensions of famine. (Plut. Vit Ptump, c. xxv.) 

11. Inspeciante pratore. " Under the very eyes of a praetor.*' Who 
this praetor was is not clearly ascertained. He is thought by some to 
have been M. Antonius, son of the famous orator of tliat name, and 
father of Mark Antony, the triumvir. He was afterwards (a. u. c. 679) 
sent against the pirates, and attacked the Cretans who had harboured 
and were connected with them, but was defeated off that idand with 
the loss of most of his ships, wh^ were taken by the enemy. (Floru8» 
liL 7. — Liv. EpiU xcix.) 

12. Eju» ipsiua Kberos. " That the child of this same praetor. ** 
According to Plutarch ( Vit. Pomp, c. xxiv,), a daughter of M. Antonius, 
the pra;tor, was taken by the pirates, and ransomed from them for a 
large sum. — Liberos. The term /iberi is not unfrequently employed 
by the Latin writers, when the reference is only, as in *he present case, 
to a single child. The authorities on this point are very ably adduced 
by Schelier (L«r. Zbt Laiin. transL by Riddle, Oxam. 1835.). The 
only one which we will here cite is that of Caius (od Diff, lib. io, tiL 
16. leg. 14&) : ** Non est sine Uberis, cui vel unut fUuB, mmm J3ia utf 
hm enim enunciatio, habet liberos, semper pluradw numtto prqfmitar, iiewt 
ft pugiilares et codicilli." — Dacier falls into an amusing error, through 
too much haste in translating the present passage of Cicero. He mis- 
takes liberos for libros, and makes tlie Roman pra}tor to have lost his 
books ! not his child : " Ignorez-vous que ses livrts ont ete enleves par 
les corsaires? ** (Piutarque, — Vie de PompeCf in notis.) 

13. OtiUnH incammodiim. <*The disaster at Ostia.** Ostia was a 
seaport, at the mouth of the Hber, and was regarded as the barbouK 
of Rome. Ttie pirates took and plundered it, destroying the fleet there. 
So ipreat, indeed, was their daring on this occasion, that they even 
remained there a considerable time, and exposed their booty to sale. 
(Dio Cassius, xxxvi. 5.) 

14. Consul pupuli Romani. The name of this consul docs not a])pear, 
from any ancient writer. Dio Cassius (I, c.) makes no allusion to any 
at alL — Ckipta atque opprtua est, Was taken and sunk.** 

15. CTnltif AsminM. Pompey. 

16. Intra Oemni Bffiwm, Within the straits of the ocean,** I. e. the 
straits of Gibraltar. There is great propriety in the use of the expres- 
sion oceani ottfftwn, (literally, mouth of the ocean,"; to designate the 
straits in question, since a strong and constant current flows into the 
Mediterranean from the Atlantic ocean, in the middle of the straits. 

o 4 
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17. OkttMli fM^o^M. •* Of tnnneting bwiinnw Jhirto cvrnw. 
** So many Toyagn.** 

18. Qtiam tdtrUttt &e. As rapidly as, under the guidance of 

Pompey, the war on our part sped its impetuous way over the deep." 
Imj>etu3 belli is a poetic form of expression, for the simple be/'um. with 
the associate idea, however, of impetuosity and power. Thus we have 
in Lucretius (v. 101.): ** impetus cadif' for cwlum ; and in Aceius (ap. 
Cic. de Divit^ i. 22.): nocluinua impetus,'' for nax. Compare the 
Ibikmiiig remark of Emetti : ^ Toiaforma, belli impetus iiavigavit, poetiea 
tat. StM9u» ut s qmatUa ederitaie Pon^mi beOtm^ €i qtutm atmute pes- 

15. Nondum ttn^ttttivih Before the aet was yet fit for navi- 

fjation," i. e, Iwfore the season for sailinuf was come. Temj>estit'o is here 
t(|uivalent to tewjvtre oppnrturto, " tit by reason of the time of year." 
i he season for navigation usually commeuced about the rising of the 
i'leiades, on tlie 2 2d of April. 

20. Siciliam adiit, Pompey directed his earliest attention to Sicily, 
in Older to aeeure lliet important granary of the republiCi He tlieii 
proceeded, with the aune view, to Africa and Sardinia. — The manege* 
ment of the war against the pirates was conferred on Pompey by the 
Gabinian law. This law invesled him with the command of the whole 
Mediterranean, and with power over the land for four hundred stadia 
(about 46 miles) from the coasts. He was empowered also to choose 
out of the senators fifteen lieutenants to act under him; he was to take 
from the quaestors, and other public receivers, what money he pleased, 
and equip a fleet of 200 sail. The number of marine forces, of mariners 
and rowenb wae left entirely to his discretion. The day after this law 
was pesMd, Bonqiey summoned an assembly, and obtained a grant of 
almost as much more as the first decree had bestowed. He was em- 
powered to fit out 500 gaUejrs, and to raise an army of 1 20,000 foot and 
5000 horse. Twenty-four senators were selected, who had all been 
<;encrals or praetors, and were appointed his lieutenants, and he had two 
quajstors allowed. ( l*iut. nt. Pomp. c. %x\. setj.) 

21. H(pc tria Jruiiientaria subaidia. *♦ These three granaries." — 
Buabus Hitpamis, <* The two Spains," I. e. hither and fiuther Spain, 
CHerior and- Ulterior. Consult Geographical Index, 

33. Mfyrid marie. The Mare IBjfriemm was that part of the Adriatic 
which lay along the Illyrian coasL ^cAatofii. The Roman proTince 
of Achaia included ail the Peloponnesus, and a part of Greece north of 
the isthmus of Corinth. By omaem Grmciam i% therefor^ meant all 
the rest of Greece. 

23. It(di(L duo maria. The upper and lower seas, or the Adriatic 
and Tuscan. — Adornavit, " He furnished," i. e. supplied. Adomo is 
here equivalent to uMfrwo^ with the collateral idea of dedung or adorn- 
ing. Compare Cmut {B. C. i. 36.) : ^Eodem eonattif ag^ratttqw, mmd 
opmkntia mm^mmmi annoraiiM bellum adomaverant.'* 

84. m a Brundisio, &c. ♦* On the forty-ninth day after he set out 
from Brundisium." Vt is here elegantly used for postquam. Consult 
Tursellinus, de Part. L^tt. s. v. § 22. (p. 450. ed. Bailey.) 

25. Tolam Cilicidm. The power of the pirates had its rise in Cilicia, 
and this country eventually became their centre of operations, and chief 
Stronghold. — Pompey defeated them in a naval battle off Coracesiuni, 
on the coast of Cilicia Thwfaee. 
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26. Unius kujus imperio ae poMoH, " To the absolute control of 
this one individual," i. e. tliey surrendered themselves unconditionally 
to Pompey. — When im peri urn and potestas are opposed to each other, 
the former denotes military power, the latter civil ; and when Ixith are 
combined in one clause, as in the present instance, the idea intended to 
be eonveyed is that of full and absolute authority. 

27* Cniemnbui, Crete, next to Cillcia, was the grestest mtrtery of 
the pirates, and one of their chief receptacles. The transaction alluded 
to in the text, however, notwithstanding the commendations of Cicero, 
was far from honourable to Fomp^, MeteUu% a lektioa of the one 
who had commanded in conjunction with Pompey in Spain, had been 
sent into Crete by the Roman people, some time before Pompey Wiis 
employed in this M-ar. Metellus had broken up many strongholds of 
the pirates in that island, when the remainder, who were besieged by 
him, suppliantly addressed themselves to Pompey, and invited him into 
the island, as included in his commission, and fidling within that distance 
from the sea to which he was authorised to carry his arms. Pompey 
listened to their application, and by a letter directed Metellus to take 
no farther steps in the war. At the same time he ordered the cities 
of Crete not to obey Metellus, but Lucius Octavius, one of his own 
lieutenants, whom he sent to take the command. Octavius went in 
among the besieged, and fought on their side ; a circumstance, says 
Plutarch, which rendered Pompey not only odious but ridiculous. 
Metellus, however, pursued his operations, tiU he took the pirates^ and 
put them all to death. As Ibr Octavius^ he exposed liim in the camp as 
an object of contempt, and loaded him with reproaches, after which lie 
dismissed him. (Plut Fit, Pomp. c. xxix.) 

28. Apparavit. " Prepared for." — Media restate. Plutarch (Fit. 
Pomp. c. xxviii. ) says the war was brought to a close in three months 
at £u'thest : ovk iy vMim Xt^*V rfiSn fj^nvSiv, 

XHI. 1. Est hcac divina, &c. This degree of military talent on 
the part of a commander is divine and incredible*" I. e. is divine in its 
character, and surpasses all the ordinary powers of belief. 

2. iVon emm tiium, &c. Consult ch^p. zL note 2. — BeBatkH etrfiur. 

*• Ability in war." 

S. Sed muU<B sunt, Sic. " On the contrary, there are many other 
exalted (]ualities, the handmaids and attendants of this virtue.** Mt^ua 

virtutiSf sc. imjifrntorii^. 

4. Quanta innocentia, Sec. *• Of how much moral purity ought com- 
manders to be. " — Temperantia. ** Self-con troL " — Fide, ** Good faith,*' 
Adherence to their word. 

5. Qaanto fiieUUaU. ** How affiiUe and easy of aecess.** — Quamtc 
ingeniot &c. Of how much penetration, of how much humanity?" 

6. Summa enim omnia sunt For these all exist in the highest dc« 
grcc, L e, in the character of Pompey all these qualities are found ia 
tiie highest perfection. 

7. Ex aliorum contentione. ** By a comparison with others," 'Hnis, 
Cic. de Off', i. 17. : " Si contentio qtuedam et compuratio Jiat,' and Partita 
Or. iL : Rerum contentiones, quid majus, quid par, quid minus sit. " 

8. Jpu s a ma g aHqeo m aimiero putarw. Can we hold in any esti- 
mation.** Literally, ^ can we reckon in any number,** i. e. of gsnerals ; 
ean we regard as at ell fit to be numbered amoiig generals. 
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9. Cujus in exercitUf 8cc. " In whose army commissions for the office 
of centurion are now and have heretofore been sold. The allusion 
cannot be to LucuUus, on whom he has already bestowed so many enco- 
naiums, but, iW>iii the lut of the preient tenie (vmmni^), aeems aimed at 
Olflfario. — The student will mark the fiwee of the sutvunotiTe mood in 
this and the succeeding cLuises> as indieating, not what Cicero asserts on 
his own authority, but from the rumour of the day. It is equivalent in 
§Ktf therefore, to, in whose army, as is said," &c. 

10. Quid hunc hxminem, 8cc. *' What lofty or generous sentiments 
can we imagine that man to entertain respecting his country ?" Supply 
after quid, the words possumus putare from the preceding clause, but in a 
somewhat different sense. 

11. Propter cupidHattm ptwintim* From the desire of retaining 
his prorinee fbr a longer pmod,** i,e,ci holding over in his command 
heyond the time appointed. The money was given not to procure a 
(UPOvince, but to induce the magistrates at home to interfere, and prevent 
any recall, at the end of tlie year, from the province where the individual 
was then acting. Compare the explanation of Ernesti : Non ut pro^ 
I'inciam decernerent^ sed ut impedirent ne amio cxacto dcccdere de provincia 
juberetur." — Ernesti supposes Lucullus to be the person meant. This, 
howeveri cannot possibly be correct. Lucullus had set out against 
Mithridates many years before the period when this s peech was deli- 
vered ; whereasi from the language of Cicero^ tiie transaction referred to 
would seem to have been of a very recent date. So again, in chapter 
xziLf the orator speaks of the it^nruB and libidine§ of the Roman com- 
manders sent out that very year, which of course cannot in any way 
apply to Lucullus. Acilius Glabrio is undoubtedly meant. 

12. In qucEstu. " At interest." Compare Or. in Pis. c. xxxv. 

13. Vestra admurmuratio, 8cc. " Your murmurs, my countrymen, 
make it apparent, that you recognise the individuals who have acted 
thus.** literally, *^y<mr murmimng makes it that you appear to re- 
oognise," ko. ^Cardinal Maury (E$tai mar t Ehqium€»f § 53.) thin]u» 
that Cicero met with some interruption here from certain individuals, 
who had appropriated a portion of the public money to their own private 
purposes, and who consequently thought that the remarks of the speaker 
were in some degree directed against themselves. He supposes that 
Cicero waited till silence was ix^ixin obtained, and then availed himself 
of the interruption, to express it as his conviction that their outcries were 
only so many indications of a consciousness of guilt. This is a most 
unlbrtunate piece cf criticism. The simple truth appears to be, that the 
murmurs came^ as Oicero himself phunly perceives, from the irritated 
populace, who were giving vent in this way to the indignation which 
they felt, in common with the orator, at the- conduct of &e individuals 
to whom he alludes. 

14. Ante. "Previously." — Avaritiam, "Rapacity.'* Compare the 
remark of Scheller (Pnrcepf. Sft/l. vol. i. p. 69.) : " Avarus- non est, qui 
jyecunicB nimis parcU ; hie teuax dicilur : $ed pecunia consequandtt rUmis 
eupidus." 

* 15. Mmertu The marbhes."— Ar Aoice anaos. During these 
iMter years.** The allusion is to the movements of the Roman Ibraes^ 
sent, under different commanders against MitbridateSy Sertorius, Spar- 
tacus, &c,f and which troops had to pass through different parts of Italy, 
before they reached their destined scenes of notion. From the language 
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of Cicero, they would appear to hm been guilty of exoems, by the way, 

against their own countrymen. 

16. Hibemis. " By their wintering among them." Referring to the 
licence and rapacity exercised by the Roman soldiery against their own 
allies, while in winter-quarters throughout their cities. 

17. Exercitum coniinere. ** To restrain his army/' i, e. from tlie plun- 
dering and de«p<Mluig of our allies. 

18» Qui Me ^^tum ntm tonHiuL ** Who does not restrain hinselfy** u e. 
who in these same matters practises no restraint over ]iimsel£ Gnevius 
gives «e ipae^ from one of his MSSi» but, as Ernesti oorreotly rsmarksi 
the opposition to alios requires se ipsunu 

19. In jvdicando, In judging of others.'* Supply de aUU, or else 
the simple alios. 

20. Sed ne vestigium quidem, " But even its very footsteps." Tiie 
meaning of the whole clause is* tliat the army led by Pompey, so far 
fimm plundering any thing, did not even set loot in «ny plaee where it 
was unlawfiil 1^ them to oooie^ i, e. violated the sanctity of no shrine^ 
as had been the case» for example^ in former years, with that of Comana. 
Compare the cx])lanation of Hotomann : Nam modo nihU roptiifsc^ ud 
ne pedem quidem^ ubi non licehat, posuisse," 

■21. Quemadm»)dum milites hihernent. " As to the way in which our 
soldiers now conduct themselves in winter-quarters," t. e. as to the regu- 
larity of their deportment in winter.quarters now that they have Pompey 
over them. 

Vt Bu m p i um fadai In mXUtem* In order that he may go to 
expense upon a soldSery** t. e. to compel him to expend any part of his 
means in the maintenance of our sdldieR. — CfupienH, ** When desbing 
so to do." 

23. Hiernis enirn, &c. " That there should be a refuge from the 
severity of winter, not for the indulgence of rapacity, in the dwellings," 
&e, 

XIV. 1. QuaUs. The early editions have gicalu 

2. ImveHikM, " OrigtaatedA" More literally, ** were obtained." Some 
of the early editions have imimn, which arose very probably from the 
eopyists not understanding here the peculiar force of inveithai. Even 

Lambinus seeks to alter the text, and gives natum for the true readings 

The use of inventum in this passage, is correctly styled by Emestj, " ex" 
quiaitius genus loquendi.^* Compare the Greek usage of employing the 
verb £uptVx£iv, on many occasions, in the sense of pararcj conseqtiiy &e. 

3. Non eximia vis remigunu No extraordinary exertions on the 
part of rowers.*' 

4. /ft vUunae terras. The allusion is to Pamphylia and Cilieia. 
Compare diap* xvi., where the Cretan ambassadors are said to have 
come unio Pompey, who was then in Flsmpbylia, ** in nkimae prepe 

terras.'** 

5. Ceteros, ** The rest of your commanders. " So ceteri in the next 
paragraph. — Non retardarunt. " Retarded not his progress." 

6. Devocavit. " Called him away." This is the reading of all the 
earlier editions, except the Aldine, where revocavit appears, probably by 
an error of the press. From this last edition the form revocavit found 
Hs way into the later one% until Oruter restored the true lection. 

7. NanUhidoad9ob^pM9m,ite, No Ueentious feding to an induU 
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gence in pleasure ; no charms of scenery to Ratification of this kind ; 
no renown of any city to a visiting and becoming acquainted with it ; in 
a word, not toil itself to repose.*' 

8. Si^na et tabuku* Statues and paintings.** IVlth taMst supply 
piclM. <— QiMS eetari toBenda eM8» &e. Statues^ and paintings, and woAb 
of art in general, were favourite objects of rapacity with the Roman 
commanders, and were carried off without any scruple. The statues and* 
pictures which Marcellus transported from Syracuse to Rome, first ex- 
cited that cupidity, which led the Roman provincial magistrates to pillage, 
without scruple or distinction, the houses of private individuals and the 
temples of the gods. Marcellus and Mummius, however, despoiled only 
hostile and conquered countries. They had made over their plunder to 
the public* and, after it was oonTeyed to Rome, devoted it to the embeU 
lishment of the capital ; but subsequent governors of provinces, haifing 
acquired a taste for works of art, began to appropriate to themsdves 
tliosa masterpieces of Greece, which they bad formerly neither known 
nor esteemed. Some contrived plausible ])retexts for borrowin"^ valuable 
works of art from cities and private persons, without any intention oi' 
restoring them ; while others, less cautious, or more shameless, seized 
whatever pleased them, whether public or private property, without ex- 
cuse or remuneration. But though this passion was common to most 
provincial governors, none of them ever came up to the fiiU measure 
of the rapacity of Verres, yhen pr»tor of Sicily. He seiaed tapestry, 
pictures, gold and silver plate, vas^, gems^ and Corintlu'an bronzes, till 
he literally did not leave a single article of value of these descriptions, in 
the whole island. (Dunloj), Roman Literature^ vol. ii. p. 284. seq.) 

9. Fuisse quando. That there once were." Tliey now believe 
that such men as Curius Dentatus, Fabricius, and others, once actually 
existed. 

10. Qtwd jam nationibus exteris, Sec, The accounts which the Ro- 
' niaaa gave them of the continence and virtue of their ikthers, had ap* 

peered unworthy of belief to foreign naldom, when contrasted with the 
rapacity and extortion that characterised their descendants. 

1 1 . Nunc imperii vuiri, &C. Now the true lustre of your empire 

shines resplendent among those nations." Pompey revives in his single 
self all the glory of the good old Roman times, and that glory is shared 
by his country. — Lucet. In the palimpsest fragment of this oration, 
recently discovered, we have luctm afferre ccepit, which also appears in 
two other MSS., but it is evidently a mere gloss for lucet, and not a very 
good one either. 

13. Sac UmpemiUia, Distinguished for his self'^Oontrol,'* I. «. 
characterised by that same moderation which Pompey now exhibits. » 

Jmperare aUis. ** To rule over others^*' 

13. Jam vTO ita faci'es, &c. " So easy, too, is said to be the access 
of private individuals unto him, so unshackled their every complaint 
respecting the wrongs done them by others.** As regards the force of 
jam vei o, consult chap. xv. note 13. — Faciles. No forms and ceremony 
are required in approaching Pompey. — Libera. There are no restraints 
whatever upon the freedom of complaint. 

14. FatUitaie. « In affiibiUty.*' 

15. CmuUio. In wisdom of eonnseV* ^ Dieendi fframiate et copia. 
In powerful and flowing eloquence." As regiards the peculiar force of 

grawtoi^ and pwvi^ in a rhetorical point of view^ compare the remark of 
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J. C. Ernesti (Ler. TechnoL LaU JRhef. p, 191.)- ^' ^^'^ minu» 
cerium est, gravem orationem nppellatam Latinis Uhetoribus esse, qutt 
nuiffnis, splendidis, altisque sensibus aniinos Itgentium impleret ; et ipsam 
gravitatein tributam iis oratorihus vel scriptoribus, qui talcs aensus facile 
coHciperentf atque omnino rebus auyendis, exaggerandisque pares essent.^' 
And again : <* Neque diAium est, quin Cicero (<2e Invent, i. 2.), cum gra- 
vitate et suavitate oraltofiiaonuMm io^uetUia euiiiium ctreunuer^eretf UUm 
ad seiUetUiarum mm et wpkndoremy hone ad vefhomm amamenta retvknt,** 

16. In quo ipso, &c. " In which very talent itself there exists a 
kind of dignity, well adapted to the eharacter of one who commands." 
The reference is to the talent of haranp^iHnjn^, which suits so well the 
character of a commander. Some editors refer in quo ipso to Pompey j. 
but then qutedam, joined to dignitas, is not sufficiently comi)limentary. 

17' Hoc ipso in loco. In the forum, where they have often heard 
Pompey harangue. 

18. Quam kittei, &e. When the common enemies of all nations 
have regarded it as invioUd>le^** t. e. as worthy of the most implicit; 
relianoe. Qwm is here equivalent to cam earn, — By hottes omnium 
geiUium are meant the pirates. Cicero employs the same circumlocution, 
in speaking of this class of persons, on two other occasions (in Ferr. V. 
SO., and de Off. iii. 29.) : " Pirata est commimis hostis omnium." 

19. Tantum belium. This is the reading of the earlier editions, 
which Ernesti first restored. The common text has tantum bdium hoc, 
which Gnevtus transposed, reading hoe tantum beBam, 

20. Nattrm mmarim, « Of our timew** — Vidtatur. The use of the 
subjunctive here is worth noting. The meaning is, « who seems, as fiur 
as we can perceive," i. e. as far as it is allowed mere mortals to scan the 
councils of omnipotence. The indicative would have been too strong. 

« 

XV. 1. Auctoritas. " High reputation." Auetoritas is here equi- 
valent to opinio insignis de alicujus virtute,' &c. (Ernesti, Clav. Cic^ 
s. V. § 8. ) 

2. FdkemieiUer perthure ad bdkt admimetranda. ** Intimately pertaina 
to the management of foreign wars»** <• c exercises a powerful influence 
upon the success of your arms abroad. — Vettrie. The palimpsest frag- 
ment has HOttria, 

3. Etfaina. We have here adopted the reading of the palimpsest 
fragment, as far preferable to the ordinary one, opinione non minus 
famcB. — Quam aUqua. certa ratione» Tlian by some fixed and rea- 
sonable motive." 

4. Clarius. ** More illustrious than his," i. e. Pompey's. 

5. Faeit ad aMetoritatem. « Contributes to high reputation.** We 
have inserted ad before auctortlalefn, on the conjecture of Weisk^ who 
considers the common reading, Jbeit auctontatemt as doubtful in point 
of Latinity. 

6. Tanta et tam prcedarett &c. " Have you made so distinguished and 
honourable expressions of opinion." Tlie term judicia is here applied 
to the honours and rewards bestowed upon merit. Compare the 
remark of Ernesti (^Clav. Cic. s. v.): " Judicia dicuntur etiam honores, 
prtemia, quia dantur his qui iie digni judicaniw*** — Pompey obtained 
the honours of a triumph, while he was only an eques, or knight, and 
not yet of an age to entitle hi|n to a seat in the senate. He was sent 
ilgainst Se^rtoriusb with proconsular oommandi though but a aimpli^ 
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qmestor ; and he obtained the consulship before he was full thirty-six 
years old, and without having gone through the subordinate offices. 
In the regular course of things, he was, at thirty-six, merely old enough 
to have been made sdile. The legal age lor the consulship was 
forty- three. 

7. IBitu dui. The day when the Gabinian law was passed. Con- 
•alt ehap. xiL note SO. — Cum wtioeniu poptdut Romann»» When 
the whole Roman people^ with one Toice." The student will mark the 
fbree of wijecmw here. 

8. Hie locus. The rostra. CAram ad commune omnium gentium 
helium tmpertitiirnn. «* As sole commander for a war that involved the 
common interests of all nations." The reference is to the war against 
tlie pirates. Compare chaj). xiv. note 1 H. 

9. Quantum auctoritas. 'l"he common text has quantum hujus auc- 
toritoM* But hujut is not needed here, since the remark is a general 
one^ and does not refer to an j indiridiuJ in particular. EmestI thinks 
that kuju$ roust either be rejected, or else changed into dudt. He pre- 
ftrs the former eourae» and accordingly throws it out of his text 

10. Otnnium rerum egregiarum, « Of every thing exalted. ** 

11. Vilitas annonts. ** A che«ipnef5s of provisions." As long as the 
pirates held possession of the sea, exportation fn)ni the corn-bearing 
provinces was checked, and large stx)res must necessarily have accu- 
mulated there. l*ompey's appointment restored public confidence; 
and as the power of tlie pirates was now thought to be soon about to 
end, and laige shipments were expected to be diortly made fimn the 
oom-eountries, the price of grain fell of course at Rome. 

12. Ex summa jnopiaj Sec. From the greatest scarcity and dear* 
ncss of grain.** — Uniui hominiB spe ef nomine. Compare the language 
of Plutarch ( Vit. Pomp. c. xxvi.): at Ti/ual txv miotiVf tlBv^ irts-oZa-aif 
xiyov hhfAk¥» rm ^(«« vafti^w, itf avri r9U90fjta rw nofMntou hiXuM rot 

\3, Jam. " Still farther." Compare the remark of Forcellini 
(^Lex, s. y.) : Jam stBpissime conjungendi oraHonem vim hahet^ et iranti- 
tUmHnu imervitf p>o*pr8»terea.*' 

14. Aeetpta iu P&ido eahmUaie, Alluding to the defeat of Triarius. 
Compare chap ix. note 24. — Cum* To be repeated, in translating, 
before each of the two succeeding clauses. 

15. Dirinitus. " Providentially." 

16. Insolita injlammatum victoria. " Fired with unaccustomed vic- 
tory.*' Insdita refers to his having been so often defeated betbre this 
by Sylla, Murena, and Lucullus. — Continuit. Checked." 

17. Profeeiurus sit. We (lave adopted profecturus sit and profeceritj 
with Gnertus, Emesti, and Schiits, from many MSSi and early 
•ditiona. The common text has perfeeiurus sit and perficerii, 

18. Ip90 nomine ae rumors* ** By his very name and reputntiotk** 

XVI. 1. Ilia res. " The following circumstance." 

2. Cretensimn leqnti. For an account of this really discreditable 
affair, which Cicero here seeks to make a ground of praise, consult 
chap. xii. note 27. — Nosier imperator. Metellus. 

3. In ultimas prope terras. To Pamphylia, Consult Liv. Epit. xcix, 

4. Bum fuem Pompeius legaium semper judimmL Pompey, of oourw^ 
ironld entertain this ofimon ftom moCins of wlty. Tliere i» etoy 
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rtAson to bdkvcy however that the iodifklttal dluded to was a mm 

5. i!» quiImM, See, Referring ia particular to Metellufl, who was 

commanding in conjuiictioil with Pompey in Spain. He was a relation 
of the Metellus just mentioned, note 3. — Ad eum potissimumy Sec. 
What gave offence, if the story be true, was that the individual should 
have been sent to so younfi^ a man as Poinpey> and one too who was ooly 
a quaestor with pro-consular command. 

6. Midtis jwatea rebus gestis, " By many subsequent exploits." 
Postea refers to the period after the Spanish war, and to l^umpey's 
operationa against the pirates. Futrii jmduii$, Expressions of 
opinion on your part.** Compare chap^ iy. note 6. 

7. Qmmi pMutart de m ipto mmo poUatt &c. Which no one eaa 
exhibit at pleasure in hie own case ; but which' we can call to mind and 
make mention of in the case of another," t. e. no man can be successful 
when he pleases ; this lies entirely within the power, and is regulated by 
the will, of the gods. But he may tell without scruple of the suceess 
with whicli others have been favoured. 

8. De potestaled eorum. ** In relation to a thing that lies wholly 
within the power of the gods,** t. e. success, or good fortune ; of which, 
aecording to Cieenn we must speak oautioualy and briefly, lest we be 
found asimbtng too mueh to human agency. Compare the explanation 
of Emesti : <* De potestate deorum, i. e. dtre so* qumutUtta impoiulmtt 
deorumy ut eavendum sit ne in ea plm$ komim trikmamm.** 

9. Maximo. Fabias Maximua. ^ MarceUn. The celebrated op- 
ponent of Hannibal. — Scipioni. It is uncertain whether Cicero means 
the elder or younger AtVicanus, ISIaniitius thinks it is the latter, and 
his opinion ap})ears to be the correct one. For ail account of the in- 
dividuals here alluded to, considt Hisioriccd Index, 

10. Ad an^iimUmam^ gioHam. ** For their eleration and glory." 
As oaiph'tiKlo and ploHa are here nearly synonymous^ tlie preposition ie 
not repeated befiire the latter. — > JHvimim, ** By the fiiTOur of 
Heaven." 

11. JSoe. For tali. — In iUius poteHuie, <* Under his control.** 
Cicero means, that he will employ such moderation in speaking, as not, 
on the one hand, to assert that Pompey is master of events, for such 
language would be offensive \o the gods {invit,i diis innnortaUhu.^i) ; and, 
on the other, merely to make it apparent, that he has not forgotten the 
past exploits of that commander, but regards them as an earnest of future 
suooess, ibr that to Ibirget them would be rank ingratitude against die 
beings who have thus fhr presided over his career. 

If IS. Sam turn pmdieafurus, « I am not going vnuntuigly to state.** 

13. ObtemperarinL Yielded to." Obtdire denotes more of literal 
and absolute obedienee than oUn^raref and is therefore used in the 
next clause, when speaking of enemies. Ohtempernre is to obey the 
spirit of a command ; as a son, for example, obeys a father. Compare 
Cic. }>ro (\ccin. xviii. : Iinperium domesticum nidhan erity hi servulis 
nostria hoc concesserimuSf ut ad verba nobis obediant, non ad id quod ex 
verbis intelligi possit obtemperent.** 

14. O b$d t t mdttri Htf Feeoufed.** Referring in particular to his 
validity in cbasmg the pirates ftom suHbee of the Mediterranean. 

15. TVan impudentBm. ** So presumptuous.'* — Taciiu$, I. e. in hie 
heart* Ustaimeil. In many MSS. and early editkms we find con- 
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ttdarmUs but dettilmmi ezpresBes more of eondetoennoB and fiivour on 
the part of the gods. 

16. Quod ut illi, &c. And that this may be his peculiar and last- 
ing privilege," t. e, that these special favours may ever be vouchsafed 
unto him. Proprium here implies, that no Roman commander has ever 
been so peculiarly favoured as Pompey ; and the assembled people are 
requested to pray, that these special acts of kindness, on tlie part of the 
gods, may be contiimed to him for the time to come, since they will 
only prove a fresh source of honour and happiness to his country. 

17. VeBe tt opiare, To entertain and express the wish.** 

18. AccuratisshM, ^ With the utmost care." 

19. DubitabUU quin^ Sec. Will you liesitate, Romans, to employ 
so favourable an opportunity as this." More literally, ** this so great a 
good." Many of the Ox£»rd M&S, havediMeUU, but the present tense 
is too strong liere. 

XVII. 1. Quod ft. *• Even if then." Quod, in such cases as the 
present, commencing a sentence, always refers to something going be« 
fore, and is not redundant, as some critics imagine. It is here the same 
in ftct, as propter quod. Compare the remark of Schiits (/luL Lai. 
S. V.) : ** Quod ah initio periodi sape ponitur : sed semper refirtwr ad 
antecedens altquid, ct transitiont servif." Consult also Periaonlus, ad 
Sanct, Min. iv. 5. (vol. ii. p. 227. cel. IJauer. ) 

2. Is erat dtliyendus, 8cc. He oufjjht to be selected," &c. In the 
consequent member of a conditional proposition, the pa.st tenses are fre- 
quently put in the indicative, to give more liveliness to the represent- 
ation, although in the conditional clause, the imperfect or pluperfect 
stdbgunetive has been used. (Zumpt, X. G . p. 329.) 

3. Nunc, cuirii &c. " Now, however, when to the other eminent 
advantages existing in his case, the following hap])y circumstance is like- 
wise added, that he is present in those very parts," &c. By Us ipsts 
locis is meant Asia, the seat of the war. Pompey having ended the 
piratical war, was engaged, at this time, in settling the affairs of 
Cilicia and the adjacent countries, and in assigning habitations to tlie 
pirates who had surrendered. - 

4. Quid extpedamut f ** What wait we for ?" — Swmma eum eahOe 
rdpnMiiMB, ** With the greatest advantage to the state. "^JETce beUum 
r«jfimH» This war of the kings. *' Referring to Mithiidatea and Ti- 
granes. 

5. enim. Analogous to the Greek aXXa. yap. In this combin- 
ation, e?iiin introduces a reason for the opposition, diversity, or objection 
to something preceding, which is signified by at. Render : " But this 
it seems, you must not do, /or," &c. 

6. Veatrii henefijciU ampliasimii affieetus. And one who has been 
honoured with the most distinguished proo& of your regard.*' Hie al- 
lusion is to the famous Q. Lutatius Catulus. Consult Hutorical Index* « 

7. Itemque summis. Bee, And likewise Quintus Hortenslu^ pos- 
sessing the highest advantages Uuit public honours* fortune, virtue, and 
talents can bestow." The allusion is to Q. Hortcnsius the celebrated 
orator. lie had enjoyed the consulship, had amassed a large fortune 
by the legal profession, was a man of upright character, and a talented 
and popular, though very showy, declaimer. Consult Historical Index, 

8. Ab hoc TtMme d iiimH unL Differ from me in the view which I : 
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have taken of this subject." Literally, *• differ from this view of the 
subject." Catulus and llortensius led tlie opposition against the bill. 
Consult iMrodmetary Rmnarks, page 271. 

9. Qwnm ameioriiatem, &e. **l mm wjUing to own that the au- 
thority of these iodiriduak has exercised a very strong influenoe with you 
on many ooeasions, and ought so to do. In die present case* however, 
although you are well aware of the sentiments of the bravest and most 
illustriou^i men, as being in direct opposition to theirs, still, putting 
authority on either side entirely out of iho question, we can ascertain 
the trutli from the case itself, and from the dictates of reason." By 
auctoritates contraria are meant iiuiividuals who think with Cicero, and 
whose character and standing are fully eijual to tliose of Catulus and 

10. Ommia, ** All things^** t. e. unlimited power. The Manilian 
l«w proposed, in efleet> to invest Pompey with unlimited power against 

^lithridates and Tigranes. Compare the language of Plutarch ( lit. 
Pomp, c. XXX.) in speaking of the provisions of the aet: roim ^' h 

iw OvK^nB^ry ysris-9ai rvv 'Pvualx)/ hytixoyixv. 

11. Ne. " Hy facts." I'lie allusion is to the proper use made hy 
Pompey of the extensive power conferred upon him in the piratical war. 

12. Pro tua sumnui copiuj &c. " With that rich Huency and eminent 
talent for spealting that are yours." The eloquence of Hortensius was 
of the liind called Asiaticy being rather showy and declamatory than 
soKd and powerftil. 

IS. Vhnm foHm A, Gabinium, &c. Cicero calls Gabinius a cou- 
rageous man finom the spirit he displayed in carrying through his law 
amid the strenuous opposition of the senate. One of his colleagues in 
the trihuneship, L. TrelK'lHus, interposed his veto, and assured the 
senate that he would ratlicr lose his lite than suffer the law to pass. 
Gabinius thereupon propose<l to the people to deprive Trehellius of his 
magistracy, and the trihes having made great progress in voting upon 
this proposition, and the popular voice appearing decid^y against him» 
TVebelUus became intimidated and withdrew his intercession. An 
account of the whole proceeding is given by Dio Ca«ius (zxxvi. 8. 
teqq.), and by Aiconius (ad Cic. Orat, /. pro CorntHot p. 964.), from 
which it appears, that Trebellius persisted after seventeen tribes had 
declared aj^ainst him, and only yielded when the eighteenth, which 
would have made a majority, were about to vote in the same manner. 

14. Gra t iter ornaieque, ** Forcijjly and eloquently." Compare 
chap. xiv. note 15. 

15. Vera causa. The cause of truth,'* t. «. the true interests of the 
state. — Tmertmrng, ** Should we still be retaining." 

16. C^ebmUw. Were accustomed to be made captives,** i, e. by 
the pirates. — Commeaim^ « From supplies.** 

17. Ui neque privatam rsm, &c. •* That we could no longer trans- 
aet any business, either of a private or a public nature, beyond the sea." 
The res transrnnrinas privntce refer to the private operations of the 
Roman traders ; the ptMica, to the revenues in the transmarine pro- 
vinces. 

XVIII. 1. Ntm dieo Atkememrimit, &e. I speait not now of that 
of the Athenians, whch is said to have held, in former days, a very wide 
dominion over the sea.** 
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2. Carthaginientium, The orthography Carthago dtxid Carthaffinienses 
is more correct than KartJuigo and Kartha^mien$ei. Consult Ruperti» 

ad Sil. Ital. i. 3. Var. Led. 

3. iilvMliorum. The Illiodians were still celebrated for their naval 
skill and di&cipliue, and their i'ornier glory was .still fresh in rcmeiu- 
branoe. 

4k Tom temdi, « So feeble.'*— *^|j^iMm parUm r«jfiwi$. Some 
portion at least of her territory.'* 

5. JHquot ctHHOt eantinuos. " For several suoeessive yean."—- /«• 

mctum. ** As ever associated with victory.** 

6. Magna ac multo maxima^ &c. Felt themselves deprived of a 
lar^je, aye, and by far the largest share, not only of their revenues, but 
of their dignity and tlieir empire." — UlUittUis, more literally, "of what 
might contribute to their advantage." 

7. .^iittocAiciii. Polyxenidas, the admiral of this monarch, was 
defeated in two utval engagements by the Romans. In the first action, 
which was fought not fer fycm Fhoceo, the Roman fleet was commanded 
by C. Livius. (Liv. xxxvi. 44.) In the second, which took plaoe off 
the promontory of Myonesus, near Teos, the Khodian fleet was united 
to the Roman. The commander of the latter, on this occasion, was L. 
^milius Hcgillus. (Liv. xxxvii. 30.) 

8. Persenque. No trace appears in history of any naval victory over 
Perses. After his defeat at I'ydna, by Taulus /Kmilius^ he took refuge 
In the island of Samothrace^ where he surrendered himself to the pnetor 
Cn. Octariusi who had been sent thither with a fleet by the Roman 
oonstd. A naval triumph was decreed to Octavius, but it appears to 
have been bestowed upon him for receiving Perses as his prisoner, not for. 
any actual engagement; and hence Livy (xlv. 42. ) calls it: triumphus 
sine capfivis, sine «/)o// It is more than probable, however, that 
Cicero alludes to some actual conflict, an account of which has not 
come down to us. 

9. la maritimis rebus, Sec. Most experienced and abundantly sup- 
plied with every thing re<|uisite in maritime affidrs.** 

10. B. Wo have nothing in our own idiom analogous to this elegant 
usage of it fer the first person. In renderings we may consider it equi- 
valent here to noi tales (i. c. nos, tales cum essemus). " We, though 
thus sprung,** t. e. we, though descended from such fathers. 

1 1 . Prcpstare poteranms. " Could show forth to the world.'* Prastare 
is here equivalent to exhibere or ostendere, — Turn, cum, ** In those days, 
when.*' 

12. Quo omnes, &c The port of Delos was a convenient stopping- 
place for those who sailed from Italy or Greece to Asia. — Beferta 
divitiii. " Though filled to overflowuig with riches.** Literally, 

** crowded," &c. 

13. Ni/iil thui Jtat. Because the Roman power was then what it 
should be, and Delos relied securely on this for protection. 

14. JideMf &c. " We, that same people, were deprived of the use of 
not only our provinces, and the whole sea-coast of Italy, and our very 
harboursy but even now at length of the Appian way." The usage and 
position of /am, in the latter member of this sentence, is extremely 
elegant. It is equivalent here to jam tandsm, 

15. Appia via. This road led, through Capua, to Brundisium. (Con- 
sult Geographical Index.) The part of it which H»proacbed the sea 
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appears to have been infested by the pirates, who probably bad accom- 
pliceton sborv. 

16. ImhtmeigmmmUieMm. Alluding to the rostra. — £^eM<ferc The 
old form for ascenders, Gra?vius 6rst gave this reading from one of hit 
MSS., and be has been followed by Ernesti, Schiitz, Or^taSiand others. 
— The orator may purposely have used the old form here, to recall early 
times to the minds of his hearers, and show how the Romans of the 
latter day to wliich lie alludes (At« iemporiimg) had degenerated from the 
practice of their fathers. 

17. Exuviis nauticis, Slc. Adorned with naval trophies and the 
spoils of fleets." The rostra was adorned with the beaks (rostris) of the 
dilpa taken In early times from the Antiatei. Coniult Livy» viii 14, ; 
end chi^ i* note 3. of thia onitioB. 

XIX. 1 . Bono animo. ** In the sincerity of your hearty** L e, with 
a fair and honest intention. Cicero alludes to the opposition made by 
Ilortenslus and others to the }>assing of the Gabinian law. lie allows 
them the utmost sincerity in their opposition, but adds, that the Roman 
people, though fully aware of the honesty of their intentions in endeavour- 
ing to defeat that law, took the true view of the case and passed it. And 
to (Ibis is the taoift inferenee to be drawn from what he says) will tbey 
again act on the present oocasioa. 

1» solafs MMitPN. In a esse involving the eommon safety." — > 
Dohri suo, ** Tlieir own feelings of indignant grief.** DobTf in its 
primitive si ^^nifi cation, means the smart attendant upon a wound. It 
becomes, therefore, a very strong ten^ when iqiplied» in a figurative 
sense, to the moral feelings. 

8. Una lex. The Gabinian law. — Unus vir. Pompey. — Unus 
annus, a. u. c. 686, the year previous to that in which this oration was 
delivered. — Cicero does not, of course, mean that it took the entire year 
to bring about the change alluded to, but that a single year saw the 
power of the pirates at its height, sod that same power annlhilatfd by 
Fompey. 

4. Quo wMf &e. On which account it appears to me even the 
more unworthy, that opposition should have been hitherto made, shall I 
say to Gabinius or to Pompeius, or to both of them ? (what is nearer the 
truth,) in order that Aulus Gabinius might not be appointed a lieutenant 
to Cneius Pompeius, though earnestly desiring and in fact demanding 
him for one." — The transaction to which Cicero here alludes was simply 
this : — Aulus Gabinius procures a law to be passed, investing Pompey 
with supreme eomrnand. When the latter obtains this appointmentt he 
wuhes to have Gabinius as one of his lieutenants, but meets with so 
decided an opposition as to be compelled to abandon the idea. Cicero 
complains of this opposition to Pompey's wishes, and insists, that 
Gabinius ought to be preferred to every other individual. It must be 
evident to any one, who will take the trouble of reflecting only a moment . 
on the subject, that tlie opposition to Gabinius was perfectly projier, and 
that Cicero does himself very little credit by the course which he takes 
in relation to it. The whole aifair had too much the appearance of a 
corrupt jobbing transaction, a mere matter of bargain and sale^ and the 
precedent would have been a dangerous one fer the Interests of the state^ 
and the purity of legislation. Gabinius was^ in feet, a man of infemous 
character; and It Is amusing to se^ how clesr-sighted Cicero sub- 
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sequently became, respecting the merits and standing of this individual. 
In the speech delivered by Uie Roman orator before the tenate^ after his 
return from banishment, he paints the character of Gabinius in the 
strongest and most revolting ccdours. He describe*; him as a man ptA* 
luted by every excess ; as one, whose only refiige from imprisonment, 
for numerous debts, was the inviolability of his person as tribune. He 
alludes also to the law which this same (iabinius had procured, re- 
specting the appointiiuMit of Pompey against the pirates, and then adds, 
that, had he not caused this law to be passed, his ttwn necessities would 
have driven him to turn pirate himself. And yet this is the very man, 
vhom Cicero, certainly with a Aill knowledge of his charaeCer, reooni* 
mends to the notice and approbation of his countrymen ! 

5. CeierL •♦Your other commanders." — Ad expilandoB toeiot. See* 
Cicero knew perfectly well, notwithstanding all that be says here, that 
Gabinius, if an opportunity should offer, would do the very same things 
which are here condemned. 

6. Ipse. Heferring to Gabinius. — C'<m«<i/iUa ui. •«Have been 
placed on a sure basis." 

7. Qui consilio ipsius, &c. Who have been called into action by hit 
own eounselsy and at his own individual risk.*' Literally : ** who have 
been appointed,** or '• set on foot.** — Periaio. Because* if any thing 
adverse should bebll Pompey, the blame would fall on Gabinius. 

8. HonorU eausa, ** With the utmost respect.** Honoris causa more 
frequently means out of respect,** and is then equivalent to Aonoroniil 
causa. 

9. Anno proximo. No one, who had been a tribune of the commons, 
could fill the office of lieutenant under a general appointed to a com- 
.mand during the magistracy of the former, until a year bad elapsed since 
the period of his retiring from the tribuneship. The ol^ect of this 
regulation was to prevent bribery and intrigue. Cicero, however, cites 
some instances here of a violation of this rule, and of ex>tribunes having 
been appointed lieutenants the very next year after they had laid down 
their tribuneships. 

10. In hoc uno Gahinio. See. " Are people so active with their oppKts- 
ition in the case of this Gal)inius alone, who, as far as regards this war, 
which is waged in accordance with a law of his own proposing, as far as 
regards this commander and army, whom he himself has €»lled into action 
through your suffrages, ought to enjoy even an especial right of being 
appointed,** i. e. ought to be preferred to all other applicants. — From 
the language of Plutarch, and the provisions of the Gabinian law, it 
would appear that Pompey had the right to select his own lieutenants. 
If so, the opposition to Gabinius must have been grounded on the pre- 
viously existing .'Ebuti.in law, and the infamy of his private character 
must have made this ()pi)osition the more formidable. The ^l^^butian, 
which appears to have been the same with the Liciniau law, forbade the 
proposer of a law, concerning any charge or power, assuming that charge 
or power, or deriving any advantage from it. The same prohibition was 
extended also to his colleague^ rdations, &c The principle on whidi 
this law was founded, is very neatly stated by Cicero ( Orai, IL de Leg* 
Agr. contra Ridl. c. viii. ) : ♦* Eteniyn^ si popnlo consults, remove te a suspicione 
alicujffs ttn cnmmodt : fac fidem, te nihil, nisi popnli utilitatem et fnictuM 
quterere : sine ad alios potestatem, ad te gratiam beneficii tui per venire.'''' 

11. Per vos ipse. Gruter first proposed this reading from two MSS., 
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and it has been adopted by Graevius, Beck, Schiitz, and many otlier 
editors. Ernesti, however, retains the common lection, per se ipse^ 
making per se refer to the law which Gabinius proposed and exerted him- 
■elf to haTe pa«cd. He doubts the Latinitj of per voe in conjunction 
with ^^tei but this isi in fiwt, the very Uuiguage required by the oeeasion, 
ipse referring to the individual exertions of G«biniu% and per 90$ to their 
being crowned with success by the suffrages of the pe<^]e. 

12. De quo legandoy &c. I hope the consuls will consult the senate 
relative to his appointment as lieutenant,'*!. will lay the whole matter 
before them, and get that body to interpose their authority and sanction 
the appointment. The consuls of tiiis year were Lepidus and Vulcatius 
TuUus. ( Consult Sigouius, Fa^t Cans. p. 480. ed. Oxon.) 

IS* Aut gravalntniur. ** Or shall raise any difficulties.** GrwHxri is 
here used in a deponent sense. 

14. Effo mcMef profiUar reUtiwwm, ** I openly declare that I myself 
vrill lay the matter befim them.** In place of the common reading mSf 
we have given memet on the suggestion of Goerenz, ad Cic. /lead* ii. 16. 
— Nothing could l)e laid before the senate against the will of the consuls. 
The praetors, of which class of magistrates Cicero was at this time a mem- 
ber, could only convene the senate when tiie consuls were absent from 
the city, and could at these times only lay such matters before them 
as they plea&ed. It will \ye perceived, therefore, that the language of 
Cicero» on the present ooeesion, partakes of tiie nature of a mere boast, 
and is intended to oonciliate the fiivour of the multitude. He dedaiest 
that, if the oonsuls hold back» he himself will make the requisite qipli* 
eation to the senate, in spite of them and of any inimicum edictum which 
they make in order to stop him ; and that nothing short of the inter- 
cession of the tribunes would keep him back. He knew very welly how* 
ever, that the consuls had the power to restrain him. 

15. Inimicum etiicttnn. *" The unfriendly edict," 1. e. on tlie part of 
the consuls, and aimed at his intended motion in the senate. — Vtstrum 
jus heneficiumque, The right and the favour which you have conferred. '* 
The Gabinian law gave Pompey the right of selecting his own lieu- 
tenants. (Consult note 4.) By iea^/Setwn is meant the mark oS fiu* 
voor whieh the granting of this right implied. 

16. Frmter intercessionem. Short of intercession," t. e. the tribunitian 
veto. — De qua. Referring to this intercession. Quid liceat consider 
wahunt. '* Will do well to consider, how far their power may extend." 
I, f . will take care, if they value their own traiiquiiiityy not to exceed the 
power vested in them by tlie laws. 

17. Socius adscribitur. Is a fit person to be added as a companion 
in arms to Pompey.'* Adscribiiur is here equivalent to dignus est qui 
adserihatur. 

18. MUr» Referring to Gabinius. — Uni, <*To a particular eon&* 
mander." — AUer. ** That commander.** Literally, » the other.** 

XX. I. Ut dicendum esse videatur. Cicero appears to adopt this 
phraseol(><ry on purpose here, as if the arguments of Catulus, on the 
present occasion, seemed to him too weak to require a formal and 
laboured refutation. 

2. Si in uno Cn. Pompeiot &c. " In what person, if you made all 
your expectations centre in Cneius Pompeius, were you going to place 
any hope, in case aught should befkll him.** The expressiont §i find d§ 
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tofitebim agetf is an euphemism, for in case he should die." The di« 
net mentkm of death is omitted m iH-omtncd. We have rtstored dt mt, 
the old reading* with Heununmiifl^ Matthia^ and others. The lection 
adopted by most editor% from the time of LamlMnusy itdqtudBofaeiim 

esset, omitting cfe. 

3. Cepit mapnum, 8cc. " Reaped the rich harvest of his own virtues 
and high standing.'* — In ipso. " In himself." The anecdote here al- 
luded to is a very pleasing one. In an oration to the people, during the 
discussion on the Gahinian law, Catulus asked them, whom they would 
have to supply Pompey s place, in case that individual should be cut off? 
The people eieialmed with almost one aecord, Te, Qiaate Catdt,** 

YaOf Quintus Catttlus.*' And thus the Bmnan people^ as VaMus 
Maxiniiis remarks, made Catulus the equal of Pompey and of aU his 
glory. (Val. Max. viii. 15. 9.) Catulus^ it seemsy according to Plu- 
tarch's account {Fit. Pomp. c. xxv. ), was arguing against the propriety 
of investing Pompey with the command in the piratical war, on the 
ground that the people ought to spare him, and not expose such a man 
to so many dangers. The common text has in eo ipso. But several 
MSS. omit eo, and besides, as Lambinus and Matthiae correctly remark, 
it would refer to Pompey, not to Gatulfii. It is rtj^eeted in eonaaqaenee^ 
by LamUnua, WeisiLe» and Matthiss, and endosMl within bracketB by 
OrelUus. 

4. TaU» €ii vir, &c. This praise was as richly deserved by Catulus 

as Cicero seems to have been sincere in bestowing it. Compaie d» Qjfm 
i. 22. : " Mihi qnidem neque, p^ieris nobis, M. Scavrus C. Mario, nequgy 
cum versaremur in repub/ica, Q. Catulus Cn. Poinpeio cedere videbatur.^* 

5. Et consilio regere, &c. " Both direct by his counsels, and support 
by his integrity, and accomplish by his valour.*' 

6. VdiimtaHM$wm dimniio. Compare note I. — Quo mhuu ttrta, &c. 
^ The more uneertain and brief that human life is.** — FruH ntmmi Ao* 
minii, &c. To avail itsdf of the days and talents of a distingoishad 
individual." More fredy, *' to avail itself of the talents of a great maii» 
as long as his life is spared to his country." 

7. At enim, &c. The elliptical use of at enim here, may best be ex- 
plained by a paraphrase: " But,'' remarks Catulus, "this whole proceed- 
ing is an improper one, /or let no innovation be made, contrary to the 
precedents and institutions of our fathers." — Cicero proceeds to meet an 
olQeotion urged by Catulus* that it was not right for the state to lam 
dependent upon, and to have all its hopes centered ixh « single individuaL 
He citea, in opposition to this doctrine, the examples <^ Scipio the 
younger, and Marius. 

8. Non dico hoc loco, Sec. •* I urge not in reply here, that our fatheta 
always consulted in peace established usage, in war utility ; that they 
always adapted new plans to ne w emergencies." Notwrum consiliorum 
rationes, literally, ** the plans of new counsels," i. e, new plans which had 
been made the subject of previous deliberation. 

9. NoH dieam, &c. *< I will not tell, liow two very important wars,** 
&c. Cieero will not dwell on these points, or make any Ibrmal reply. 
It is sufficient merely to glance at them. — Punicum, The third Punio 
war. — Hispaniense, The war with Numantia. 

* 10. Uno imperatorc. The younger Scipio. 

11. Non commemorabo. Sec. *' I will not remind you, that, but a 
few years ago, this course appeared a proper <me to you and your fiithersy 
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that the hopes of the empire should be made to centre in the single 
person of Cuius Marius ; that this same individual," &c. 

12. In ipso Cn, Pompeioy &c. Recall to your own recollectioiis 
how mmiy things of a novel nature have .been done by you, with Ae 
full approbation of i^uintus Catulua, in the case of that same Cneius 
Pompeius, with regwd to whom Qnintus Catulus now wishes nothing 
of a no?el nature to be adopted," t. e. bow many innovations on estab- 
lished usage, &c. These are enumerated immediately after. 

13. Summa Q. Catuli voluntate. This is the very neat emendation 
of Graevius from one of his IVISS. The old reading was summaqite 
Catuli voluntate. The praenomen Q. is often changed, in the MSS.^ 
into the conjunction que. The connective is not wanted here. 

XXI. 1. Emm, 'Bjderrmg to what fanmediately precedes (^fiMmi 
mmtUt tint nova, &c«)i and therefore very unnecessarily bracketed by 
some editors. 

2. Adolescenttdum. Pompey was, at the time here alluded to, in the 
twenty-third year of his age. Compare chap. x. note 9. — iVtratum. 
** Holding no official station." 

3. Conjxcere. " To levy." More literally, " to get together." The 
allusion in the text is to Pompey's levying an army, and marching with 
il to the aid of Sylla. Compare chap. x. note 9- 

4. OpHme. ^ Most suooessfuUy.** — 2>iiete wo. « Under hb own 
guidimce^** i. e. in person. When a Roman oomnumder performed any 
thing in person, he was said to do it ductu, or aiupicio 9W, 

5. Cujns a senotnrin gradti, &c. The senatorial age appears to have 
been about thirty-two. (Consult the remarks of Ernesti, Ind. Leg. s. v. 
Annates.) Tliat is, the age for enjoying the qusestorship was about 
thirty-one, and after having held this office, a person was eligible into 
the senate. Pompey, therefore, was about eight years under the sena- 
toM, age. — Plutarch ( FSf. Pomp, e. ziy. ) informs us that Pompey, at 
the time alluded to by Cicero^ might have easily, as -a matter of favour, 
been admitted to the senate, but that his ambition was to pursue honour 
in a more uncommon track, and to triumph before he was a senator. 

6. ConfoeU, ** He terminated." — Deportavit. ** He brought home.'* 
Deportare properly denotes, " to remove," or *' transfer from one place 
to another," as in the present instance, from Africa to Italy. 

7. Eq'titeni Romanum triumphnre. Plutarch states, that Sylla at first 
opposed Pompey *s demand for a triumph, on this occasion, alleging that 
he was too young» and not yet of an age to be admitted into the senate. 
Pompey, not in the least intimidated, bade Sylla consider, that more 
worshipped the rising than the setting sun,*' intimating that his own 
power was increasing, while that of Sylla was on the decline. Sylla 
did not distinctly hear what he said ; but perceiving by the looks and 
gestures of tliose present, that they were struck by what Pompey had 
uttered, he a^ked what it was, and, when he was informed, in admira- 
tion of Porapey's spirit, he cried out : " let him triumph," ** let him 
triumph." 

8. At earn quoque rem, &c. In Cicero*s account of this triumph, no 
mention whatever is made of any decree of the senate) or order of the 
people to that e^ct. The reason is this : — Sylla, being dictator, held all 
the power of the state in his own hands, and awarded public honours 
witimut consulting either senate or people. 
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9. Duo cmmle*. D. Jnrius Brutus and M. JEmilius Lepiduif 
u. c. 676. — Btllttm maximum, &c. The war against Sertorius. 

10. Nounemn. " An individual." The student will note the clifler- 
eiice between nonnemo and nemo f ton ; the former being equivalent to 
ali^uU, the latter to omnis, 

11. Pro eomt^k. In plaoe of a eoiitiil»** <.«. with proconsular 
pov«r. The eipreMon pro eomniUf or proeommUt was appliedy mmtrng the 
Romsnt, not merely to one* who^ after having filled the eoiwnlahip» 
was sent out, the next year, to gofem a provuioe or eseente aome 
particular charge ; but» as in the present instance^ to one sent out in 
place of a consul. 

12. L, J'hilijijtus. A senator of great influence and weight of cba- 
l aclcr. — Pro cunsulibus. Intimating, by this peculiar turn of expression, 
his opinion of the incapacity of both the consuls for that year. The 
consuls were M. Leptdus and Catulus ; a. v. c 

IS* Lt^ibm tolalHS. The laws here r efe r red to were the Lex J^tOiot 
and two of the ConuUm, They were often called by a general 

term, Leget Annale$, from their fixing the ages for holding the different 
offices in the stito. Thus, the quicstorship could not be enjoyed until 
one had reached the age of 31 years, the aDdileship 37, pra?torship 40, 
and "consulship 43. Such at least was the rule in C icero's time. 
(Krnesti, Index Leyum, s. v. Annales. ) Now Pompey was elected consul 
bcibre he was full 36 years old, that is, before he was of sufficient age to 
obtain the ssdileship, which was the firet office properly called magU' 
irotutf although that title is olira applied also to the quMtorshIp and 
trihunesbip. Ferratius explains .the words anU quam nOum aUum 
magittratim, &c., in a different manner. He supposes that there was 
either an old law, revived by Sylla, or else a new one passed by him, 
which enacted, that no one who had not filled the office of qua?stor, 
could be a candidate for any other mid higher office ; and that, as 
Pompey had never l)een qua'stor, he was, of course, legally excluded from 
the consulship. Cicero s words, however, by no means favour this in- 
terpretation. What, in such an event, beeomes of oals quam 9 

14. lUrwm, Alluding to Pompey 's second triumph, which was 
granted him for his successes over the remains of the army of Sertorius, 
in Spain, after the death of that commander. 

15. Kx senatuscon suite. Sylla had overthrown the tribunitian power, 
and, in consequence of this, the whole administration of the state, for 
some time after his death, centered in the senate. Hence, at the period 
referred to in the text, this order, and not the people, had the right of 
granting a triumph. 

16. Qua in ommUm9 hmimbm^ &c. Whatever precedents of a novel 
nature have been estaUtihed in the case of all men, within human 
remembrance,** &c. 

1 7. Proftcta sunt in eundem hominem. See, ** Have taken their rise, 
for the same individual, from the express recommendation of Quintus 
(\itulus," &c. }. e. have been established in favour of Pompey by the very 
recommendation of Catulus, &c, 

XXII. 1. />« Cn, Pompeii digmtaU. « Concerning the elevation 
of Cneius Pompeius,*' t. «. his advancement in the states and to public 
and unusual honours. 

2. 2>»isea<^aM<. We have adopted Emesti's eoigectufa. The eom- 
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mon text has clissentiunt. — lisdem islis reclamantibug. Ilortensius, Ca- 
tulus, and other lenators, bad likewise opposed the Gabinian law. We 
give ii$dem before ufu^ with Matthin and Ordlius, ftem tereral MSa 
It dees not appear in the common text. 

3. Ttmere, « Rashly."— Awita vettra suit matKit revere. ** To 
fcgulate your wishes bj their counsels," t. e. to interpose their authority 
and advice, and prevent you from Mindly following the mere impulse of 
feeling, and from listening to the dictates of personal attachmeuty when 
these are in opposition to the public good. 

4. Sin uuttm vos. Sec, " But if, on the contrary, you saw more 
clearly, on that occasion, than they did, what was for the interest of the 
state ; if you, notwithstanding their opposition, did, by your own unaided 
eArtSb bestow dignity upon this empire* and safety upon the world ; let 
those leaders of the ssnate at length acknowledge, that both they» and 
the rest of their order, must yield obedience to the rseon m iendation of 
the Roman people at large, " i. e, must not oppose the advancement of 
that individual, whom the lloraan people^ with one voice, recommend as 
worthy of the highest honours. 

5. In repuUica. Literally, "in what concerned the republic." — 
Per votmet ipsot. The allusion is to the suffrages of the people, as un- 
hiaisad by the high standing of those who opposed the Gabinian law, 
tmd in opposition to their advice. — M prineift$, ** Let those leaders 
of the senate.'* 

6. MiUtaris iUa virttu, &c. " That military talent, which exists 
in a singuUr d/tf^nt in Cneius Poropeiua.**— Fiiiuiu amimi, QjatHUtB 

of mind.** 

7. Interiorum nationum, *' Of the more inland nations," i. e. of the 
nations that are removed from the shores of the Mediterranean, and do 
not, like the countries just named, border upon them. 

8. Ita vermri vtstrum imperatorem, &c. " For a commander of yours 
to be so employed, as to think of nothing but the foe and renowUf** 
CioHO meansb that, in countries at a distance ftom Italy, and from 
whidi, of course, complaints could less easily be brought to Rome, the 
temptation was a very strong one for Roman commanders to abuse their 
power, and turn their thoughts from the path oi duty tO vi^ws of self 
interest and the indulgence of a rapacious spirit. 

9. Si qui sunt, tvc. If there be any held under more restraint than 
others, by a sense of shame and a habit of self-control, no one thinks 
that they are really such, in consequence of the vast number of the ra- 
pacious'' t. «. no one gives them credit for being sincere. A rapacious 
s|»rit is so sure a mark of a Roman commander, that, when one la 
found without it, he is merdy thought to be acting an insincere 
part, and laying claim to a purity and disinterestedness which he does 
not really possess. 

10. Quos ad entt, &c. Alluding? particularly to Glabrip, but appli- 
cable in fact to the conduct of ahnost all the Roman pfoconsuls and 
governors of provinces, at this particular period. 

11. Injuria* ac Hbidinen. The oppressive conduct and liUdlnoys 
eixcesses." 

IS. Qmd mdm yfamon, &c For what temple, think you, hi those 
lands, has preserved its religious character in the eyes of our magis. 
tfat«s ; whal dty lias been held sacred by them \ what privete dweii« 

f 
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ing fan been sufficiently eLoted vpon, and defended against, thair 
nolenefe?" 

13. Requirunim* AxB fouglii for.*' — Quibus causa bdH mfiraiMr, 

Against wliich some pretext for war may be alleged.'* 

14. Lihenter hcec coram, See. " Willingly would I enter upon an open 
discussion of these topics," &c. — Qutrimoniat audiunt, li^peciaUy 
Hortensius, in his professional capacity. 

15. Hostium simulatiune. " Under the pretence of acting against 
enemies, but in reality against sUies and ftiends.** 

16. Qum wm modo imperaiori», &c ^ That can satisfy the grasping 
avidity, and the insolent pretensions^ not merely of a oomniander» or a 
lieutenant, but of a single tribune of the soldiers ? '* ^ There were six 
military tribunes (tribu ni mUitum)ia, every legion* and they had each 
the charge of ten centuries. 

XXIII. I. CoUatis sifjnis. " When an engagement takes place."— 
Signa inferre, " to advance against the foe ; " cotiferre, ** to engage ; ** 
eonverUret '< to free about ; ** nferre, to retreat,'* &e. 

2. Nin trit idem, ** Unless he shall also be one.'* — Ah awro ffoaa^ 
ftjfia, From the gold and the treasures of kings.** 

3. Eeqtuon jnUaiist &c. Think you that any state has been sub- 
dued by our commanders, and still remains opulent ; that there is any 
one still opulent, which appears to them to be as yet completely subdued ?** 
/. e. complete subjugation to the Roman arms only begins where every 
thing like opulence ends. As long as wealth remains, so long will the 
oommanders of Rome consider a state hostile^ and make this a pretext 
for plunder. 

'4. yiddfot enim, &c. For it saw that the Roman people at lai^ 

were not enriched from year to year by the public money, but only 
a few individuals.** Vickhat refers to ora maritima. — The old editions 
have populus Romanus, which is approved of by Gronovlus (dc. Pec. Vet. 
iv. 4.), and retained by Graevius. Grater and others, however, give 
pr<Btorcs locuplttari, omitting the negative. The reading pra'toresj in 
place of populus Romanm, arose very probably from the abridged mode 
of writing the latter, in the MSS. ; namely, P. R, or Pa. Ra, The 
true lection is the one we have adopted, and which is also given by 
Erncsti, in accordance with the opinion of Hotomannus and Ttambiniit- 

5. PrtBter paucos. Literally, ** except a few. " 

6. Classitiin nomine^ SiC. The idea intended to be conveyed is this, 
that all the advantage the Romans gained by the empty naiue of a fleety 
was only an increase of disgrace from repeated losses. 

7. Qua cupiditate. «* With what rapacious views." — Quihus jacturis. 
After what heavy bribery, and under what engagements.** By joefa- 

rm are here meant the bribes fpven to those in ^ce, and to influential 
individuals out of office, and also to different persons throughout the 
tribes, for the purpose of obtaining some foreign command* The only 
way the individual had of reimlnirsing himself for these heavy expendi- 
tures was by plundering and despoiling his province. (Gronov. (h Pec. 
Vet. iv. 4. ) — Ernesti ( Chiv. Cic. s. v.) makes vondUto equivalent here to 
laryitio, an actual largess or present. It refers rather to a bargain or 
agreement, to be fulfilled at some fbture period, and for the perform- 
ance of which regular security is given ; or, as Gronovius {U c. ) expUuns 
it : **pacH9$ eauHmnbm et wyn^praphk faeiaJ'* 
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8. Cum suis virtutibusy &c. As well by his own virtues^ as by the 
contrast also of the vices of otliers." 

9. Qiiare noHtey &c. " Do not then hesitate to entrust," &c. 

10. Inter annos tot. " For so many years." Equivalent to per tot 
aiinos. Compare the explanation of Ernesti : " Inter tot annos est per 
tot annos, (^no<l est et in Oral. QuintianUf nec esse debet laii/iis cnu iltus 
insolena tU Grmvio visum esf.**— - Schottus conjectured inter tot witli an 
ellipsis of in^peratorea, throwing out^ at the same time, annos from the 
text. This conjecture meets with the approbation of Gramus $ but the 
ellipsis is a very harsh one, and is justly condemned by Ernesti. 

1 1 . Qtiod ti auctoritatibusy &c. *' But if you think that this step 
needs to he supported by authorities, you have, as an adviser of the 
measure, Publius Scrvilius," &c. The individual here meant was 
P. Servilius Isauricus, who had been consul a. u. c. 671. Tie was 
sent against the pirates after the defeat of the prajtor Aiitonius, and 
was successful in several engagements with them. For his victories 
over the Isaiui, a mountaineer race of Pisidia, he obtained the cog- 
nomen of Isauricus. Servilius had spoken before Cicero in &vour of 
the law. 

12. De bello. " On any thin«T relating to war.** — Avctor vobts^ &c. 
** No one ought to be repiardcd by you as weightier authority." 

13. C. Curio. C. Scribonius Curio, who had enjoyed the consul- 
ship, A. u. c. G77. His colleague was Cn. Octavius. — Snmmis vestris 
heneficiis, &c. Distinguished by your signal favours, and his own 
very illustrious exploits, his distinguished abilities and wisdom." Con- 
sult Suiorieid Index. 

14. Cn. Lenitdus. Cn. Lentulus Clodianus, consul a. v. c. 681. -— 
In quo omne»f &c. ** In whom you all know the highest wisdom, the 
most solid merit to exist, in full accordance with the very ample honours 
which he has received at your hands." 

15. C. Cassius. C. Cassius Varus, consul a. u. c. 680. 

1 6. Quare videte, &c. " See then, whether we appear to have it in 
our power, to reply by means of these authorities to the remarks of 
those who difi^r in opinion from us.** The whole sentence is ironical, 
and had editors generally borne this in mindf the difficulty under which 
they have laboured, as regards the true reading, would never have oc- 
curred. Gruter has fj:ivcn, for example, vidcte, vt videamvr, 

from some MSS. and early editions, which Ernesti condemns very pro- 
perly, but cannot, at the same time, see much to be pleased with in r/- 

dete, num videamur, on account of the negative sense, which it 

appears to him to contain in common with Gruter's reading, as if it 
implied that'the advocates of the law were not able to answer their op- 
ponents. The truth is, he does not see the ironical meaning of Cicero*s 
words> and the idea in fact conveyed by them, that the favourers of the 
law are fully able to reply. Compare the explanation of Schiitz: 
** Sensns est cum ironia : cogitate, qnirso, num horum auctoritates recte illls 
opponere posse videamur ; h. e. sine duhio possitmns.*' The reading we 
have adopted appears in some of the MSS., and early editions. 

XXIV. 1. iHam tuam ei legem. Sec. Both that law, and purpose, 
«nd opinion of ihtne.**— - VohnUa$, The wish to have Fompey sent to 
the war. — Sententia. The high opmion which he entertains of that 
commander's fitness for the present emergency. 

F 2 
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2. Auctore populo Romano. Since you have the Roman people on 
your side.*'. Anetor h used here soniewluit in the sense of ife^mor. 
Compare Eme8ti(CZa0. Ge, s. v. § 10.): Definuor qyieunque^ quiali^ 
cujus rem eOMmmqiu gcrit" 

3. PerseverajiticE. This is the reading brought in by Gruter, from 
MSS. The earlier lection was constantics. 

4. Quantam fiunc iterum^ &c. Most MSS., and all the editions 
before that of Gr^evius, together with that of Olivet, subsequent to his, 
have quantam non iterum vidimus ; which makes no good mean- 
ing at all, or to adopt the more concise language of Emesti, ''tine 
aauu ef£i** Our present reading was first given by Graevius^ firom good 
MSS.t and has since his time been very generally adopted, the only re- 
markable instance of deviation from it being in the case of Olivet. 
Grsevius observed, that, in one of his MSS., the words from quantam to 
ridemvs were omitted, from which circumstance he was induced tO 
think that perhaps, after all, they were a mere interpolation. 

5. In eudem homine pratjiciendo, *' In appointing the same individual 
to a command.** 

6. Quid est, quod, &e. ** Why should we doubt either of the pro- 
priety of what we are seeking to obtun, or of our means of obtaining 
it," u e. why should we doubt either the justice or success of our pro- 
position. — De re. Literally, ** about the thing itself." 

7. Studu, comUiif &c* « Of aeal> of experience^ of application* of 
talent." 

8. Hoc hcnejicio populi Romani. " By means of this kindness on the 
part of the Roman people towards me, and this authority as praetor 
which I at present enjoy.** Beneficio refers to what immediately fol- 
lows, his having been elected, namely to the offioe of prSBtor. 

9. Qnt hxdc loeot &e> Who pr^ide over this spot, and the oonse^ 
crated place where I am now standing.** By loco is meant the forum, 
in the immediate vicinity of which were many temples, such as those of 
Jove, Castorj Concord, &c. — The term temple refers to the rostra, from 
which Cicero was speaking. Among the Romans, every place conse- 
crated by the augurs, was entitled to the appellation of templum. (Varro, 
L, L. vi. 2.) Compare Cicero (in Vatin. c. x.): In rostris, in iUo, 
inquam, inauguraio temjdo ac loco. So also Livy, viiL 14. s Botiraque 
id Un^imn appdbimu*' 

10. Qui ad rtn^p9ibHeam adeunt, « Who take part in publle'afiiurs.** 

11. ffeque quo Cn. Pon^peU gratiam, &c. As Cicero was now in the 
fuU career of his fortunes, and in sight, as it were, of the consulship, 
the grand object of his ambition, it was very natural for many to sup- 
])Ose that his conduct on this occasion was governed by interested views, 
and that he sought to facilitate his own advancement, by paying court 
to Pompey's power. He here solemnly denies the truth pf the alleg- 
ation, ine opinion of modem times^ however, is in genend un&vour- 
^e to his shicerity. 

IS. Ex cujusquam ampUiudme, From the eleyated standing of any 
individual.*' 

1 3. Ut hominem prastare oportet. As a man ought to 4o." JnmO' 

centia tecti. ** Shielded by innocence.** 

14. Ratione vitcc. Course of life." — Si vestra voluntas feret. ** Ir 
your inclinations shall lead you still to favour it," a. e. if ^our kind 
wishes shall still prompt you to ^vour my endeavottfi. 
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15. Akquamhomam graHam^ Any Ikvoufdileiiinueiice with others. ** 

»^ SimuUates. «* Enmities." 

16. Mihi non necesaaritu, 8cc, By pursuing his present course, Cicero 
might make enemies of Lucullus and his friends, and irritate all the 
opponents of Poinpey. Labouring, as he did, under no necessity of 
acting in tliis way, his doing so notwithstanding becomes a sure proof of 
his sincerity. The public good also, as he insinuates, may be advanced 
by hit present line of oonduel^ nnoe some inquiries and aoousations may 
possibly fellow. 

17. Hoe honors. Alluding to the prstorship. — MeU amm&m eon^ 
flmfif ntfttMit6tw. To ell my interests and views of edvantage.' 
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1. M. TuLMi CicEKONis, &c. ** Oiaiioii of ?>[arcus Tullius Cicero, 
in defence of Liciniiis Murcna.*' — At tlie comitia held during the con* 
Bulship of Cicero» Decimus Junitn Silaniis and Licinius Murena were 
elected consuls for the ensuing year. The latter individual bad for his 
competitor the celebrated lawyer Sulplcius Rufiis ; who, being assisted 
by Cato and Cn. Postumius, charged Miircna with having prevailed by 
bribery and corruption. This impeachment was founded on the Cal- 
purnian law, which had lately been rendered more strict, on the sug- 
"Xostion of Sulpiciiis, by a scnntnsconsultutn. Alonj; with tin's accusation, 
the profligacy of iMurena's character was objected to, and also the mean- 
ness of his rank, as be was but a kniglit and a soldier, whereas Sulpicius 
was a patrician and lawyer. . Cicero therefore shows, in the first place, 
that he amply merited the consulship, from his services in the war with 
Mithridates, which introduces a comparison between a military and fo- 
rensic life. While he pays his usuad tribute of applause to cultivated 
elo<]uence, he derides the forms and phraseology of the Roman juriscon- 
sults, by whom the civil law was studied and practised. As to the 
proper subject of the accusation, bribery in his election, it seems probable 
that Murena had been guilty of some practices, which, strictly speak- 
ing, were illegal, yet warranted by custom. They seem to have con- 
sisted in encouraging a crowd to attend bim in the streets, and in 
providing shows for the entertainment of the multitude ; which, though 
expected by the people, and usually overlooked by the magistrates, ap- 
peared heinous offences in the eye of the rigid and stoical Cnto. Aware 
of the weight added to the accusation by bis authority, Cicero, in order 
to obviate this inHuence, treats his stoical principles in the same tone 
which he had already used concerning the profession of Sulpicius. In 
concluding, be avaOs himself of the difficulties of the times, and the yet 
unsuppressed conspiracy of Catiline, which rendered it unwise to de- 
prive the city of a consul well qualified to defend it in so dangerous a 
crisis. 

This case was one of great expectation, from the dignity of the accusers 
and eloquence of the defender's advocates. Before Cicero spoke, it had 
been pleaded by Hortensius, and Crassus the triumvir, who had both 
appeared in favour of Murena, and Cicero now uses his utmost exer- 
tions to surpass these rivals of his eloquence. In particular he shows 
much delicacy and art in the manner in which he conducts the attack on 
the philosophy of Cato and the profession of Sulpicius, both of whom 
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were on very intimate terms with him, and stood also high in the esti- 
mation of the judges whom lie addressed. (Dunlopy i^om. Lit* vol* ii. 

p. 302. 9eqq. ) 

This speech was delivered a. u. c. 690, during the interval that 
elapsed between the second and tliird orations against Catiline. The 
result was favourable for Murena, who was acquitted^ and held the con- 
sulship the following year. 

f L ' S. Qua 'ebpreeahttt &c. Even as I earnestly asked in prayer 
of the immortal gods, O Judges, according to the established usage of 
our fathers, on that day, when, the auspices having been duly consulted, 
I declared IJciiiiiis Murena consul at the comitia !)y centuries ; namely, 
that the choice thus made, might end jiropitiously and happily for 
me and my magistracy, for the people and commons of Rome ; so now, 
in like manner, do I entreat of the same immortal beings, that this same 
individual may enter upon that oomaulship with all liis rights and pri- 
vileges unimpaired, and that your opinions and sentiments,** &o. — The 
student will note the elegant use of gwB and eadvm in this passage re- 
quiring to be rendered in our idiom by an adverbial form of expressibn. 
Compare Bauer, ad Saiict. Min. vol. i. p. 250. seqq. 

.•3. Judiccs. Cases of bribery, like the present, were tried before one 
of the pra?lors and a select council of assessores or Judices, Compare 
OraL pro Arch. ch. ii. note 4. 

4. kwpicato* The auspices were always takoi on the morning of 
die day when the oomitia were to be held, by the magistrate who was to 
preside. For this purpose he went out the city, attended by one of 
the augurs. If the auspices were unfavourable, no comitia were held. 
If any informality had taken place in the mode of consulting them, and 
this were afterwards ascertained, every thing done at these comitia went 
for nothing. 

5. Comitiia ccniuriatis. Consult Oral, pro Lege Manil, ch. i. 
note 17. — HenuHtiavi. The candidate who was found to have received 
most votes, was called forward by the presiding magistrate, and, after a 
solemn' prayer, and taking an oath, was dedared to be elected through a 
herald. It is to this prayer that Cicero here refers, and not, as some 
suppose, to that with which the business of the comitia was opened. — 
One of the consuls always presided at the comitia for the election of new 
consuls. Cicero presided on this occasion, and iiad the preference to 
his colleague Antonius, because he was cousid prioVi i. e. had been 
elected to the consulsliip by the greater number of votes, 

6. MagUhvtuique meo. Referring to his consular authority, which 
would continue until the end of the year, when the new consuls would 
auoeeed^ Tlie latter, in the meantime, would be called consttUs duignfUi^ 
«« consuls elect." 

7. Populo plchiqite Bomnna:, The allusion here is to all orders of the 
Koman people, including even the lowest of the commons. Popnlus 
when opposed to plehs, as in the present instance, is regarded as ti»e 
generic term, and denotes the whole body of Roman citizens, including 
the senators and patricians ; while by plebst in such a construction, are 
meant the lower orders of the eoramons. On ^ other hand, in the 
expression Senaiu» popmbtiqut Bonumut the term popubtt means all the 
Roman people but the senate. 

a, Ob^mimmt &e. Iitenily» *<for an eating upon the eonsul* 
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sliip by the same individual, together with all his personal privilep^es/* 
Obfintre pets here the ineaninfi^ of " to enter upon," from its primitive 
import, " to hold against another," i. e. in the present case, to hold 
successfully against the accusation which had been preferred, and, conse- 
quently, to enter upon and enjoy.—- Siiibilit. By mAut Cioero taMOft 
Miirene*! privilegei an a Bnwan eiliienf ainee^ if eooTictedt he would 
be deprived of aU his civil rights and sent into exile. 

9. Eaque ru, ^And that this agreement.** The agreement of 
opinion here <!poken of will show itself, of course, in tlie acquittal of 
IMurena, since the Roman people have already, by their suffrages, de- 
clared hiu) worthy of the consulship. It will also bring with it peace 
and tranquillity to the state, since an energetic consul will be required 
the ensuing year, to crush what remains of the conspiracy of Catiline | 
and Murena wiU be found to be suefa a one» 

la Qtiod m iBa aofanrnti, &e» For if that solenui prayer oflfered up 
at the oomitiay and hallowed by eonsular auspices, possesses in itself aU 
that power and religious efficacy, which the dignity of the republic has 
a right to expect, then, on that same occasion, I, in fact, also prayed, 
that the choice which had been made might turn out auspiciously, hap- 
pily, and well for those individuals likewise, unto whom this consulship 
had been granted at an assembly where I presided." This sentence is 
explanatory of what preeedes. If the prayer offered up at the oomitiar 
when the result <»f the dection was made known to the assembled people^ 
possessed a full and thorough efficacy^ it must be supposed to have em- 
braced the individual welfare of the candidates) as wdl as the interest* 
of the state at large, and, therefore, it is perfectly proper for Cieero 
now to entreat the gods in behalf of one of them. 

11. Me rogante. The literal import of these words is, ** I, as pre- 
siding officer, asking the people their pleasure in the premises." Com<' 
pare Orat L in Calil. ch. xi. note 9. 

12. OiRfilf diorumt &e. ** AU the power of the immortal gods in the 
present case.** — Vuira fideL ** To your proteetion.*' — ^nlso. On 
a previous occasion,*' t. e. at the comitia. 

13. Bmefieium populi Romani. « The fovour conferred upon biro by 
the Roman people/' Alluding to the consulship. 

14. In hoc officio. " In the discharge of this duty." — Studiian mea 
defensionis^ &c. *' The zeal that marks my defence of him| and even the 
very undertaking of his cause by me." 

15. iVoa quo mihi, &c. ** Not because a vindication of the dety 
which I am here discharging appears of more importance in my eyes, at 
this particular period, than a defence of the rights and privileges of this 
individual, but that, when once my conduct shall have been approved of 
by you, T may with the greater weight," &c. As regards the usage of 
the Latin writers in the case of non quo, consult TurseUinus, tU Part 
JLat. p. 239. ed. Bailey ; and Zumpt, L, G» p. SS8. 

16. Jlonoreyfama, fortunisque. It has already been stated (note 8.) 
in general terms, that Murena, if convicted, would be deprived of his 
civil rights and banidied. This point may here be enlarged upon. If 
an individual were found guilty upon a trial for briber}-, he was dq>rived 
of the consulship* in case he had been elected to that office, and the 
competitor who accused him was nominated in his place. He was also 
heavily fined, declared incapable of bearing any office for the time to 
come, or of appearing in the senate^ and by the TuUian lawy which 
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Cicero brought forward and had passed, an additional penalty of ten 
years' exile was imposed* 

II. 1* Af. Cdftmt. The same who ended his days, by his own hands, 
«l UticA. He wat at thia time one of the tribunes eleet Obeerving 
the greet eomiptkm that bad erept into the oonaiihur dcetion% Cato» 
when appointed to the tribuneship, concluded a aevere ehaige to the 

people, by affirming on oath, that he would prosecute every one who 
should offend in this way. Hence his coming forward on the present 
occasion, among the accusers of Murena. (Compare Plut.^Ftl. Cat, 
Min, c. xxi. ) 

2. Vitam ad certain rationts, &c. ** Who regulates his life by the 
fixed standard of reason, and most scrupulously weighs the motives 
to erery duty.** Cato belonged to the Sloie sect, and Cicero^ in refer* 
ring to his pertieular tenets^ employs the word ^ ratio ** here in tfie 
sense whieh the Stoie school attaehed to it. With the Ibllowers of 
Zeno, reason was the governing prindpie* They r^gurded the soul as 
consisting of eight distinct parts; namely, the five senses, the pro> 
ductive faculty, the power of speech, and the ruling part, to hyt/uLmnh, or 
reason. (Dio^?. Laert. v. § 157. — Plut. Plac. iv. 2. seqq.) The human 
soul was regarded by them as an emanation from that Eternal Reason, 
by which all nature is animated ; and their main doctrine was, that man 
should contemplate truth, follow nature, and imitate God, by making 
the eternal veasooy and imnmtable law of the universe^ tiie rule of his 
actions. Thus, to live according to nature being rirtue, and virtue 
Usslf being happiness, the Stole will take care to live according to a just 
conception of the real nature of things^ choosing that which is in itself 
eligible* and rejecting the contrary ; or, in the words of Cicero^ dOim 
gentissime perpendehit momenta offtciorum omnium;'^ and in endeavouring 
to accomplish this resuUi he will take^ what he considers right reason, 
for his guide. 

3. De officio meo, " Concerning my own duty in the present case." 

4. Et Ugi$ ambitus latorem, ** And the author of a law against bri- 
bery." He who proposed a law to the people for their consideration 
and adoption, was called laiarg nferre l^sm, ** to propose a law;** 
but perferre, ** to carry it Uirough."-. The law alluded to by Cato was 
the Lex TuUia, Consult chap. L note 1^* towards the conclusion, and 
also Legal Index. 

5. Et tarn severe pesio consulatu. " And one, whose own consnlsliip 
has been exercised with so much wholesome rigour." Cato alludes to 
the proceedings of Cicero against Catiline, in driving him from tlie citv. 
It is worthy of remark, however, that the severity, for which Cato here 
eonunends Cicero^ was only but just begun ; since the present oration 
was delivered in the month of November, and theacoomplioes of Catiline^ 
wiio were tampering with the ambassadors of the Allobroges^ were onJ^ 
arrested and punished in the eariy part of the ensuing month. 

6. Causam L. Murtna attingert, To have aught to do with the 
cause of Licinius Murena." Attingere, literally, " to touch even in a 
slight degree," " to meddle with in the least." Compare the remark 
of Dacier (ad Paul. Diac. Excerpt.) : " Est autem attingere leviter^ 
qtuisi suuuniSf vei pedum vel numuumf digitit tangere," p. 316. ed. Linde- 
mann. 

. 7* CSijm rqwdUniM. The censure of *this individual.** for 
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IJujusl as it begins a clause. — Ut rationem facli rnei prohem. ** To ex- 
plain the reasons of my conduct," i. e. to prove the grounds of my 
conduct to have been perfectly correct. 

8. 2kl!At eot^jHrnUhr, ** More intimately connected with roe.** — Cm 
respubUea, &o. ** Into whose bands that republic is delivered by me 
individually, to be supported by him, after liaving been upheld by great 
toils and dangers of my own." The common text has una, for which 
we have substituted «no, a conjecture of Lambinus' which Gra»vius 
received into tlie text. Cicero says a me utio, as he liad presided alone. 

9. Quod si in iis rrhus reprtcndis, &c. ** For if, when a demand is 
made for the recovery of those things, which have been alienated to 
another with a warranty against dispoaaenion, that individual Is bound 
to guarantee the risk of a decision giving this property to another^ who^ 
by the very terms of the agreement, covenanted so to do^** t. e. If A. 
conveys property to B., and gives him at the same time a warfanty that 
the title is sound, and if C. then comes in and claims this same property 
as Ills, A. is bound, by the very terms of the sale, to ^uard B. against 
the chances of dispossession by the verdict of a court of law in favour of 
I'. — Among the Romans, Res mancipi (contracted for mancipii,) were 
those things which might be sold and alienated, or the property in them 
transferred from one person to another, by a certain rite or Ibnn of pro- 
ceeding used among Roman citisens only, and such sale wot alwa^ 
accompanied by a warranty of title. Hence the translation, or rather 
periphrases which wc arc compelled to give to the expression gum imm- 
c^i sunt, in the text. }}y judicium is meant a decision of a court of law, 
in favour of the title of sonic third person ; and by nexus, the obligation 
of warranty always connected with res niancipi by the provisions of the 
Roman law. (Compare Heinecc. Antiq. Bom. p. 366. ed. Haubold. ) 
The res mancipi were such things as farms, slaves, quadrupeds, pearlsy 
and the rights of oountry-lhrms, called servitudes (ae r viMes }, The 
distinction between res mandpi and ret nec mancipi is not recognised by 
the Justinian code, it having been abolidied by tbat emperor. Byn- 
kershoek thinks that it was founded upon the comparative value of 
different classes of things. (Dc Reh. Mancipi et nec Mancipi^ p. 109.) 
But IVIeerman opposes tliis doctrine {Diss, de Rebus Mane. &c. ), and 
maintains, that res mancipi were things connected with agricnltnre, and 
hence deemed of greater value than others, — Some lexicographers make 
mancipi an indeclinable term, but consult the remarks of Perizonius, 
ad Sanct Afin. iv. 4. n. 12. p. 46. ed. Bauer. 

10. Profedo etiam reetius, &c. " With still more jttstie^ surely, on 
the trial of a consul elect, will that consul in particular, who declared 
him elected to office, be bound to become tmto him the guarantee of 
the favour conferred by the lloman people, and his defender from 
danger." Cicero here makes a very pleasing application of the dry 
rule of law which he has just been citing. The consulship is now 
regarded, in a figurative sense, as one of the class of res mancipi, and 
Cicero as the holder. Having presided at the consular comitia, and 
announced the election of Murena to the assembled people, he may be 
said, by virtue of his office, to have transferred the consul^ip, in due 
form, to Murena, as a thing to be possessed by him in his turn, and to 
hrivc bound himself to aid the latter against all who should seek to 

dis|K)ssess him. 

^ 11. Auctor, This terra is here employed, in a figurative sense^ to 
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denote one who sells or conveys a thing to another and pledges hinnself 
for the soundness of tlie title. Compare the explanation of Ernesti 
( Clftv. Cic. s. V. Am tor J § 11.): *' Est venditor ^ (pd suujn esse spondet, 
quvd venditf et ejus vendendi se j)ote8tatem habere : adeoque actione tenetur 
de evieUon^f aui perietUum judicii prastat, ut in mancipio," It is from 
this use of the tenn, that the reference to selling, in the Iiatin tenn, 
oMdia,^ and ^e English word *< auction*** is derived, 

12. ACf sty uijumnuUts, &e* « And if, ss is wont to happen In some 
states, a patron should be appointed, by public authority, for the • 
management of this cause, that individual, of all others, would be 
assigned as a defender to a man invested with an elevated office, who, 
being himself clothed witli the same dignity, would bring no less au- 
thority than ability to his defence." 

13. BairmuM, We have retained Ae Roman law-term patron,** in 
preferenoe to the more usual term advocate. ** For the strict dis- 
tinction between the two, compare the language of Asconius (ad Cic. 
Or. in Oecil. c. iv.): " Qui defendit alterum in judicio, aut Fainmu$ 
dicitur, si orator est ; ant Adooeatuif St out jui suggerit^ taU prtuenHttm 
Suam coinmoddt amieo,^' SiC. 

14. Quod si c port Uf Hie. We have inserted the preposition r from 
Quintilian, v. 11. 2J. It is given also by Victorius, Lambiuus, Gruter, 
and others. 

15. Pntdptre wmmo tiudio, &e. Are accustomed to give, with 
the utmost earnestness, an account of the storms, and pirates, and dan- 
gerous places they have encountered.** Pracipere carries with it the 
idea of mentioning beforehand, as a warning or caution. — By loeorum 

are meant shoals, quicksands, &c. 

16. Quod natnra ftrty 8iC. " Because a nntural impulse leads us to 
feel an interest for those," &c. The common text has affert, for which 
we have given fvrt from Quintilian, with Lauibinus, ^lurctus, Greevius, 

and £m^. 

17* Qat eadem pericuh, &e. It must be borne in mind that this 
oration was delivered before the arrest and execution of Lentulus and 
the other accomplices of Catiline. Cicero, therefor^ imagines that the 
conspiracy will still give trouble during the ensuing year, under the 

government of the new consuls. 

18. Qtto f<tH<hm mc animo, &c. *' By what feelings then ought I, 
when now almost in sight of land, after a stormy tossing on the ocean 
of public atlairs, to be actuated towards one, by whom I see the most 
▼iolent tempests are about to be encountered in his management of the 
republic ? **^Bropejam terrain, &e. It was now the month of Novendber, 
and at the end of the ensuing month his consular authority would cease. 
Hence he says figuratively, that he is almost within sight of land. 
The land which he is soon to behold, is the haven of rqpose after a 
stormy consulship. 

19. Maximas tcnipestates. Compare note 17. 

20. Videre, quid ayatur, To attend to what is at present passing.'* 
^Aiioloco, In the 37tb chapter of this speech. 

21* QiMMftaat 9ahtH$ eommtuug, &e. Cieero says this, because he 
expects that the eonqpiraey will still give trouble during the ensuing 
year. Compare note 17. 

22. Duos constdes, Silanus and Murena ; and not merely one, Silanus, 
Jtfurena having been condemned. Both consuls will be wanted^ be 
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thinks to make head against the conspiracy, and the time iar tbeir 
entering on office will be the Calends, or first, of January. 

23. Officiuin. " A sense of duty." — Respuhlica. " The interests 
of the republic, ^ t. e. the danger which threatens from the conspiracy 
of Catiline. 

III. 1. Nam qmod tegem, i^e* ** For is to my faaTing proposed a 
knr.eonoeniing bribery, I certainly did it with this vieir, that I migbt 
not abrogate the one which I Iiad long ^nce proposed to my own boeonif 

as regarded the warding off of those dangers which might threaten my 
fellow-citizens." The aUuaion is again to the Tuiliau law. Consult 

chap. i. note 16. 

2. Laryitionem factam esse. " That bril>ery had actually been com- 
aiitted by Murena."— jDe/bu/erem. This verb has here the meaning of 

to allege in defence. ** 

3. Etiam ri aUui legem fiib'saee. « Even though another should h«ve 
been the author of the law in question.** 

4. Cum vero, &c. " But now, when I maintain that nothing baa 

been done by Murena In violation of that law, why is the mere proporin|^ 
of it on my part to operate as a hinderancc to niy defence of him?" 

5. Negat esse ejusdem sti'trildtis. " Cato insists, that it is not the 
part of the same severity/' i. e. that it is a deviation from my former 
severity. — Hotomannus inserts Cato in the text. 

6. Verbie ei peme imperio. A forcible allusion to the strenuous eflbrte 
made by Cicero in driving out Catiline, but not by any means intended 
as a censure of his conduct in so doing. It Is merely adduced, by way 
of contrast to Cicero's now appearing for one whom Cato rqpurds as a 
public offender. 

7. Ei nunc pro L. Murena dicere, And to be now pleading iii 
behalf of Liciuius Murena." 

8. Ego autettit &c. I, however, liave always acted with pleasure 
this part of genUenen and compassion, which nattn« herself has taught 
me.** Agere pariee Is borrowML from the language of the stagey and 
denote^ not to undertake merely, as some erroneously render the 
phrase, but to go through with a part or character. — As regards the 
peculiar meaning of partes here, compare the language of Emesti ( Clav, 
Cic. s. V. i\irs.) : Fan in scena eet pertonop quam qme sutcqrit agen^ 
dam,'* 

9. Docuit. This is another term borrowed from the language and 
movements of the stage. Docere jabulatn is analogous to the Greek 
MAewtf ^pA/uo. From the nature of tbeir writing materials, in aneient 
times, they had no fedlity of making frequent copies^ and henoe the 
parts were studied by means of reiterated recitation fW>m the poet ; and 
the chorus, too, was practised in the same way. This was called ieaekimg 
a play. — The application of this figure becomes a very striking one in 
the present instance. Nature herself has, by a course of reiterated in- 
struction, taught the orator, in a manner not easy to be forgotten, the 
dictates of gentleness and compassion for the great drama of life. 

10. lilam vero, &c. That other character, indeed, of rigour and 
severity, I have never sought for, but have supported lt» when imposed 
upon me by the exigencies of the stat^ In such a way as the dignity of 
this empire had a ri|^t to demand, amid the imminent danger of its 
eitisfMis." Cicero mean% that his natural indiaationa always led him 
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to the Mb of gentlffMM and mercy, and tliat the aefcra and rigid din* 
meter, whidi ht had been oompelled to aMume towards Catiline and hia 
aoeoraplicea, was a duty he oved to the Mate, in the diaeharge of whieb, 
private feeUnga oouldt of eoiirse, exercise no influence. 

1 1 . Pi rftonnm. By persona is literally meant, the " mask" worn by the 
ancient actor in representing a character, and then the term comes, as 
in the present instance, to denote tlie character itself. The ancient 
masks were entire head-pieces, and of various kinds, to express every age, 
sex, country, condition and complexion, to which tiiey were asaiiuilated 
with the greatest skill and nie^. 11m Greek term fyr one of tiieae 
nppandagca is irpoV«irw (or^ aa it was allerwards caUed» wfMWfln7«r), denoting 
something applied to the face. The Latin term persona** is derived 
from the verb **pers5no,** and refers to the peculiar eonstniction of the 
mouth of the mask, which was made on the plan of a speaking-trumpet, 
(their large theatres requiring a great volume of sound,) and was as it 
were '^sounded through," ttiat is, made the avenue of transmission for a 
loud sound. Compare Theatre of Greeks^ p. 147. 4th edit. — Tyrrwhitt, 
in Aristot. iW. p. 132. — A/tw. Crit. vol. ii. p. 21 1. &c. 

15. Quod d iKm, &c. And i^ on that occasion, when the state of 
public affiurs rsquired » vigorous and rigid eieieise of authority, I tri> 
umphed over the dictataa of my natmre^** &e., i. a. I suppressed at onoe 
every feeling of lenity. — Desiderare. ** To deara earnestly^** to feel 
the want of»** « to need,'* " require," &c. 

13. Cum omnety &c. " Wiien every motive prompts me," &c. Tlie 
cause of Murena is one which warmly enlists ail the better feelings of 
Cicero. 

1 4. NaturtE meat &c. " To yield obedience to the dictates of my 
nature, and the force of early habit." — Naiura, because all his kindly 
feelings are now called Into action : Com tmim d im, because be Is more ao> 
customed to defend than to accuse.} 

15* AL The oonunon test has Ac, which we have changed to M on 
the suggestion of Goerens (ad Cic. Acad. ii. 2. ). Laliemand^ in order to 
avoid doubliog the act reada in tho aeoond clause of the sentence, d ds 
rcUione^ &c. 

16. Officio defensioHis me(P. " The duty that has prompted my present 
defence.*' — Ratione accusationis tiue. "The reasons that have led to 
your accusation of him," t. e. the motives that have induced you to 
become bis accuser. 

17* ITonniiw mpktdinim aiqm ornaHinmif Ac ^ Of that very wise 
and aeconmlssbcd man, Servius Sulpicius.** The individual here named 
was reganled aa the moat eminent lawyer of hia day, Conauh Bittorical 
Index. 

18. Commovebat. The imperfect tense is here employed, to carry us 
back to the time when the complaint of Sulpicius was first uttered, 
namely, at the period of his speech against Murena. 

19. Gravisiime et aa rbissimt ftrre. Literally, "tliat he bore it very 
heavily and bitterly," i. e, that it was to him a source of the bitterest 
iwgiaL 

90b FamnkarUaiU memintmdinitqut. « Of the cUums of long acquaint, 
anoa and intinute friendship.** Familiaritas implies that we have kmg 
Hbeen acquainted witli another. Necestitudo is of stronger import, and 
dmfrtfff the existence of some tie or bond of friendship between the two 
partiaa^ It is in fact a term of very general import among the Latin 
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writers, and alwrays implies the existence of some strong connecting tie, 
which involves, as it were, a necessity for mutual esteem and regard. 
Compare the explanation of Ernesti : Neeetsitudo est omnU conjunctio, 
tangmnisf affinUaiu, conjuffii, coUegHf ammiimf &c., gum a eoMm aUqua 
orUur, giw nobU nteeaitatem amorit hauwolmiim^ offtrL — Cioero and 
Sulpieitts had been frienda from early youth, and had studied together, 
xvhcn young, both at Rome^ and in the idaodof Rhodes under the cele- 
brated' JMulu. 

21, Arhitros. " As umpires." Arbiter is here used in a general 
sense, and is analogous to the civil-law term vumpromissarixis. In its 
special acceptation, it denotes one who judged in those cases that were 
<4lled bcn<B fidei, or avbitnuy, and who was not restricted by any law or 
ibrm, but determined what seemed equitable. (Hdneoc Antiq* Bam, It. 
6. 39* p* 694. ed. Haubold.) 

S2. Non eH negHffendum, Because friendship is too sacred a thing to 
be even exposed to suspicion. 

23. Ego, Ser. Sulpici, Sec. " I both acknowledge, Scrvius Sulpicius, 
that I owed, and think candidly that I aflurded unto you, in your appli- 
cation lor tlte consulship, all that zealous coopcraiiou, and all those kind 
offices, which our iutimate friendship demanded.'* 

S4. A MS defuiL «Was wanting on my part** — GMiofa. «A 
man of influence in the state." An influential person. 

25. Mutata ratio est. " The aspect of affairs is changed.'* The change 
commenced with the defeat of Sulpiciust and the eleyation of Murena to 
the consulship. 

26. Sic I'xistinin, See. " This is now niy opinion, of this I am now 
persuaded." — Contra honorcm. "Against tlie advaucement," i. e. 
election to the consulship. — Contra salutan. Against his personal 
rights." Consult chap. i. note 8. 

27. Om Murtnamf &c ** When you are attacking Murena himsel£** 
JPBto Is now emplogred in a gladiatorial senses to aim a blow at another,** 
<( to make a thrust," « to attack**' Petere eonmdatum is merely « to sue 
for the consulship." 

28. Koflem pacto. By the same rule.*' — Etiam alUm$nmos» 
Even total strangers." 

IV. 1. In capitis dimicatione. " In a case where all his civil rights 
are at stake.** Compare chap. L note 2. — Gorptfts. The term eapui is 
here used in its legal senses and refers to the civil conditioo» liberty, per- 
wonaX privileges, &c of an individual. Compare Ernesti ( Clav» CSc s. 
V. ) : Caput (Hcitur pro kammU stalw, Hbertatis et civitatis jure," &c. So, 
in the language of the Roman law, any loss of liberty or of the rights of 
citizens was called " diminutio capitis,** 

2. Non idcirco ohrnetiir. " Shall not for this reason be overcome.'* 
Literally, *'be crushed," or "overwhelmed." Compare Manutius : 

Non idcirco amico nullum fructum feret." Quod ab eodeni, &c. 
<* Because it was triumphed over by the same individual in a mete contest 
for office.** In the contest for the consuldiip Cioero gave his interest to 
Sulpicius against Murena. 

3. Qua; si causa nnn essetf &c. " And even if this motive did not 
exist, still, either the high rank of the man himself, or the elevated nature 
of the office which he has obtained, would have branded me with the 
deepest stigma of pride and of cruelty^ if 1 had refused to undertake the 
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cmx» of o«e» moft distinguished both for his own merits^ and for the 

honours conferred upon him by the Roman people, when it was fraught 
with so much danger to his welfare." — The motive alluded to at tlie 
beginning of this sentence is his friendship with INfurcnn. 

4. Neque est integrum. " Nor is it wholly, within my power." — Ut 
mettm laborem, Slc To refbte to impart my strenuous aid towards 
lightening the dangers of my feUowwmen.** 

5. Prmia tanta. The various offices which had been bestowed upon 
him, and especially the last and hi^est of them, the consulship. — Pro 
hac industria. For mj active exertions in this behalf," t. e. in defends 
ing others. 

6. Lahores per qnos, See. " To discontinue the efforts by which you 
have obtained these rewards, when once you have made them your own, 
would be the part of both a cunning and an ungrateful man." — Astuti, 
Beeaose his motiTe, in defending and aiding others, would have been the 
mere wish of ultimately benefiting himself by becoming popular; a 
motive craftily concealed* however, until his object was accomplished. — • 
Ingrati. Because he ought to show his gratitude in fresh efforts Ibr 
good of those who have raised him to office. 

7. Quod 81. If however." — Te auctore. " By your own advice.** 
More literally, "you being the author (t. e. adviser) of the step."— 
KuUa turpitudo. "No disgraceful imputation." 

8. ImprdntaUm* ** A total want of principle." More literally^ 
** worthlessnesSi — Coargn it, " Clearly argues. ** 

9. De ftfo ipdma ttudio* ** From your own pursuitSy'* «. e. from your 
own professional conduct ; from your own way of acting at the bar. 

10. Etiam adversariis, &c. *• To give advice even to the adversaries 
of your friends, when consultinj]'' you on a point of law." jRespondere is 
the technical term applied to the giving of advice on the part of the 
Roman juris-consult. Thus Cicero (r/e Clar. Orat. c. xxx.): Rnti- 
lius magnum munus de Jure respondendi sustinebat,*' iJence the term 
reqtonta pmdentum applied to the opinions gi^en by the members of the 
Roman bar. Consult InM. Jutt, lib. i. tit. 3. : ** Nam cum vetem Ugtt 
reguBy* &c. 

11. Etf ft tuTpe exUHmoif &e. And if you tl lnk it discreditable to 
yoUy in such a case, for the very individual himself against whom you 
have now appeared, to lose his cause." Cicero, after stating that Sul- 
picius, in conniion with the other lawyers of the day, deemed it perfectly 
proper to give advice even to the adversaries of their friends, puts the 
following case : A person has a dispute with one of the friends of Sul- 
pieiuSf and thereupon comes to the lifter, states the nature of the eon* 
trover^, and obtains his professional advice. The friend then waits upon 
Sulpieius, and requests him to appear as his advocate on the trial of this * 
very point. Will not Sulpieius, on that trial, feel his sel£>love seriously 
wounded, if the opposite party, to whom he had given advice in this very 
same case, aiul who, acting on that advice, has defended the case, be de- 
feated and lose his cause? — We have given the explanation of Ferratius, 
which seems much more in unison with the context than that of Ernest). 
The latter understands aUo tempore after and makes the meaning 
to be this : ** If you deem it ^creditable, when you appear ibr ooei 
against whom you have pleaded on a previous occasion, that this individual 
should lose his cause^** ». c that you should not exert yourself now in his 
behalf mnrely becMise you appeared against him before this. 
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' 12. Tkadvocato, By advoccOus appeara to be neuit here^ not one 
who takes part in the aetuiil pleading of a cause, but who stands by and 
aids another by his advice and presence. Compare the fTplflnntiffli of 

Asconius, as given under chap. ii. note 13. 

13. Causa cadere. A legal expression for losing a cause, used here in 
a general sense ; although, in its special acceptation, it applies rather to 
the Ion of a ease through aome ihiliiffe in the §om of proceeding ; what 
we call in English n nonsuit Compare CSeero (de Invent, iL 19.) : 

hajuM emU kabemm eontt Uut n m, ut eauta eadai m» tpd non, quemad- 
madum opnrtet, egerit.** 

14. Tui forties, ** The rich springs of your legal wisdom.*' Conipare 
ohap. iii. note 17. — Nostras rivulos. " That our scanty rills.*' 

15. Tua familiaritas. *' My long acquaintance with you," i, e. the 
friendship I entertain for you. The possessive pronoun is here used 
in what the grammarians call its passive sense. The active meaning 
of tna famUUuiku would be, your long acquaintance with me^** or 
<<yoar friendship towards me.'* Consult Sanet Mmerv» iL IS. p* 331. 
vd. L ed. Bauer. 

16. Ab hac causa rtmovtsset ** Had induced me to decline this 
cause.** — Q. Hortensioy M. Crasso. These two individuals were as- 
sociated with Cicero in the management of the defence. — A quihus, 
&c. " By whom, I well know, your esteem is highly prized," i. e. who 
I well know set a high value upon your friendship, and would make 
great sacrifices to preserve it. 

17. InJIma, ^ Even among the lowest of the people." 

18. Nefarium, A wicked man.** A violaUtr of the kofy law of 
lUendship. 

19. Quod dandum est amicitia;, &c. " Whatever is to be granted to 
the claims of friendship, shall be liberally conceded by me; so that I 
will (leal with you, Servius, in the same way as if my own brother, who 
is most dear to me, occupied the position which you now do," i. c, as 
if my own brother, and not you, were Mureua's accuser. Cicero means, 
that, in the management of the present case^ he will make tfae same al» 
lowance Ibr the claims of friendship, on the part of Sulpidusb as if the 
latter were his own brother Qnintus, to whom he was most tenderly 
attached. 

20. Isto in loco. literally, ** in the situation in which you now are,'* 
f. c. an accuser of Murena. The student will note the force of iste 
here. A want of attention to the peculiar meaning of this pronoun 
has led Manutius into the error of supposing, that the phrase Uto in 
loco is here equivalent to in hac dignitate eonstUari, 

81. Quod tHbuendmm ttt, &c. Whatever, on the other hand, is to be 
yielded by me to the daims of duty, of honour^ of rdigion, this I will 
regulate in such a way, as to bear in mind that I am pleading for the 
safety of one friend against the hot attack of another.'* Xiterally, in 
behalf of the danger of one friend." 

22. Religioni. Because Cicero had implored the favour of heaven 
towards Murena and his colleague Silanus, on the day the comitia. 
Compare chap. i. note 10. 

V. 1. Ini^Bgo, Judiee$f &c. ** I pereeive, judges, that there have 
been three heads to the entire accusation, and that one of these has been 
taken up with the censure of his priirate lift, the second with oontcsting 
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his claim as a fit candidate for the consulship ; the third with the 
charge of bribery," — By dignitas is here meant personal merit or worth, 
ana by contentio dignitatis a disputing of the claim of Murena to the 
consulship, on the ground of his not possessing sufficient personal merit 
Ibr that elevated ttatkm. Coder this head of personal merit the question 
of fiunily is also brought in. 

• S. Qtus gramnimth &c* ** Which oiidit to have been the weightiest^'* 
i. e. ought to have been managed in mSk a way as naturally to form the 

heaviest and gravest charge against him. 

3. ha fuk infrma et levis, &c. " Has proved so weak and fiivolous a 
one, that some established practice on the part of accusers, rather than 
any real grounds for imputing criminality, has compelled them to say 
something about the life of Licinius Murena."— By Itx accusatoria is 
meant» an established practiee^ on the part of aeeusers, to impute to the 
accused an ill-spent and dissolute life. — MaUdieetuU faaditu. Any 
grounds for establishing real criminality. 

4. Otyecta est enim Asia. " Asia namely has been made a source of 
reproach to him." The particle enim is here employed in the sense of 
nempCf like the inchoative yap in Greek. ( Compare Hoogeveen, Part. 
GrcEC. p. 88. ed. Schiitz.) — Asia. The Romans regarded Asia as the 
source whence all their luxury originated. Compare Livy xxxix. 6. : 
** Luxmrim enim peregnna origo ab exen^ Anaiieo inveeta in arhem 
ett : it pritmim Udos mratoBf vtBtem sfro^nfam preUoiam, plagukut et oKa 
iextiiia, eij qudt fum magnifies nqieBectiUi habAaniurf monopodia eiabacoi 
JRomam advexeruntf^' &c. 

5. No7i ad voluptatem et luxuriam, " Not for pulfposes of pleasure 
and debauchery." — In militari lahore. He was serving under his father 
L. Murena, wlio had been left by Sylla in command of the Asiatic forces. 

6. Qui si adolescens, &c. " Now, had he, when a young man, not per- 
tonned military service, his fittber being at the time commander there.'* 

7« An, cum tedertf Ste. « When the sons of those commanders that 
Iriamphy who still wear the praUxta are accustomed in particular to 
sit on the horses which draw the car, was this one to avoid adorning the 
triumph of his father with his own military trophies?'* — The triumph- 
ant general's children sat with him in the car. His sons who wore the 
pro'texta rode on the horses drawing it, or followed on other horses. 
The prcBtexta was worn by the Roman youth till the age of 17, when the 
toga virilis, or manly gown, was assumed. 

8. Hmc doni$ mtSarikntf &e. The meaning of this is, was not 
Murena to perform military service under his fittber in Asia, in order 
that, by distinguishing himself there, he might, on his return home, grace 
the triumph of his parents by displaying the military rewards he himself 
had received ? This, of course, is meant as an answer to the charge of 
his bavin <r been in Asia. It was the very country where he ought to 
have been at the time. 

9. Etf si hahet Asia, &c. And since Asia carries with it a certain 
Suspicion of dissolute living, not bis having never seen Asia, but his 
having lived temperately in Asia must be made a source <^ praise to him.** 

10. Sed oKqmod aut in Aria, &c. <* But some flagrant and disgrace- 
ful vice, either contracted by him in Asia, or introduced by others from 
that country," i. e. either some vice which he himself had contracted 
while living in Asia, or one of Asiatic origin, brought to Rome by some 
Other individual^ and contracted by Murena at the latter plac^ 

9 
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11. Meruh&e stipauMa, " To have perfonned military service." The 
literal nH\iniii«T of merere stipendia is " to earn pay." — fn to beUo, The 
Mithridiitic war. — Vrrtntis. " Was a proof of his courage." 

12. Pittatis. ** Of his filial piety." Shown as well by his cheerful- 
ness in serving under his parent as by his wish to contribute to that 
parent's glory. — Finem atipendiomm, " The termination of his service.*' 

IS. MaUtUeltK ^ For eensure." — Occicpapt^. ** Has pre-ooeopied.** 

VI, !• SaHaiorem. Dancing was regarded as disgraceful by the 
Romans. It was the dancing, however, which had found its way from 
ihe stage into convivial circles that was justly condemned, ajid not every 
species. For the llonians had their sacred or religious dances, with 
which of course no fault was found. Compare the explanation of Grse- 
vius : " Saltator hie est hislrio. Non enim qucevis sallatio RortuB turjtis 
trot et probrosa, $ed MUrioniea et MolUor,*' With the Greeks a diflbrent 
usage prevailed. Consult the remarks of Cornelius Nepo% in his pre- 
ftee, and also the first chapter of hu life of Epaminondas. 

2. Maledictum e$U si vere cUfieUuTf &C This, if it be truly objected 
unto him, is the charge of an angry accuser ; but, if filsely, of a slander- 
ous calumniator." In either case, therefore, Cato ought not to utter this 
reproach against IMurcna, since an angry fieling is as inconsistent with 
the character of a siige, as a disregard for the trutli. 

3. Quare cum ista, &c. Wherefore, since you are a person of such 
weight of charaeter, you ought not, Marcus Cato^ to snatch a calumny 
from the lips of the nibble^ or fixmi some carousal of buffbons* and radily 
to call a consul of the Roman people a dancer,** u e. since your autho- 
rity carries so much influence with it, you ought to be careful what 
charges you bring against others, especially against those in elevated 
jstations. 

4. Fx trivia. By trivium is literally meant a place where three ways 
meet, and where all manner of idlers and low persons arc accustomed to 
congregrate. It is then taken, as in the present instance^ to denote diis 
class of persons themselves^ or, in other words, the rabble, the lowest 
vulgar. 

5. Scurrarum. By scurra is meant a buffoon^ a scoffer, a jester, one 
who, for the sake of exciting merriment, cares not what he either says 
or does, and who is particularly fond of raiding a laugh at the expense 
of others, l)y some coarse slander. Verrius Flaccns derives the term 
" a seqiiendo,"' {scurra, quasi securra,) and makes its primitive meaning 
to be a parasite," or one who « fellows'* in the train of a rich person, 
to amuse him by his buffoonery* Festus ( de Verb, Si^n. p. S4a ed. 
liind. ) ridicules this etymology very properly. The word appears rather 
to be of the same fhmily wiSi the German §eherzeih** ** to rail at,'* 
«* to jeer," Sec. 

6. Cojivivio. The common text has convicin, which Lambinus first 
altered, on conjecture, to convivio. This latter reading is adopted by 
Ernesti and Scheller. 

7. Neque in convivio modcrato atque honesto. " Not at a well-regidatcd 
and becoming repast**— 'jHsmpesftm coiiottnt, &e. Dancing is the last 
companion the revels of the table, of a place devoted to pleasure, of 
much enjoyment," /. e. is the last act in a debauch, in a place where 
every thing breathes of pleasure, &c. — Bj tempeiiivum conmvium, (lite- 
rally, « an unseasonable banqueV*) » meant an entertainment which 
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comtiMiiced Murlior' Itai the ordinary hour, and was protraeted until a 
much later one that usual. Compare Orat, pro Arch. ch. vi. note 

8. Tu mihi arripis id, &c. " You eagerly catch at that, which/* &c 

Mihi is here elegantly redundant, unless we render it by a species of 
])araphrase : " in order to thwart my intended deience^" or else some- 
thing analogous. 

9. Jielinquis illOf &c. " You leave those things unnoticed," &.C., t. e, 
you are silent about other moral blemishes. — Cicero means, that no 
other moral iailings are spoken of by his opponents, as existing in the 
charaeter of Murena ; whereas dandng would imply, of eoursey an in* 
dulgenee in many other excesses, and eould not» in fiust^ esist without 
them. 

10. Nullum turpe convivium, &c. " No disgraceful banqueting, no 
amours, no revelling, no lewdness, no extravagant expenditure is pointed 
out." — As regards comma^/t), consult Orat. II. in Cat. ch. v. note. 11. 

11. Quas voluptatis nomen habentt &c. Which bear the very name 
of pleasure, and are actual vices/* i. s. which stand forth to the world 
with the name and character of reprehensible pleasures. 

12. Vmbram hueurim* " The unbidden companion of debauchery.** 
Among the Romans, an uninvited guest, who accompanied another, 
generally some distinguished personage, to a feast, was called his " umbra.'" 
((Compare Horat. Sat. ii. S, 21.) The term is here forcibly applied to 
dancing, which is always, according to the Roman way of thinking, sure 
to follow, as an uninvited guest, iu the train of debauchery. Compare 
Emesti (CStonr. CSe. a. ▼.) : « Umbra comes : Mureu, 6. : SktHaih est 
umbra bapuriiB,** 

13. NvUtan pehdans dictunu *<No lascivious expression.** In the 

common text, the words in vita follow ; but they are out of place here» 

and seem to have originated from in vitam. Krncsti retains them in his 
text^ but condemns them in a note. Beck encloses them within brackets. 
We have rejected them with Schiitz. 

VII. 1. Quo comHhtio. This point being established,** i. «. the 
charge against the private life of Murena having been thus disproved. 

2. Svmmam dignitatem generis^ &c. « The highest degree of personal 
merit, founded on birth, integrity, the active exercise of talent, and all 
those other accomplishments, relying on which it is right for you to 
aspire to an application for the consulship." 

3. Contenipsisti. " You have treated with contempt." Referring to 
the manner in which Sulpicius, in the course of his remarks, had sought 
to depreciate the origin of Murena. 

4. Quo looOf &c. If in handling this topic you take it upon your- 
self to assert'* — ^ Aventinim. Cicero refers here to the first secession of 
the people, which, according to Piso» an earlier historian than Livy, and 
who is cited by the latter (ii. 32.), was made to the Aventine bill, and 
not to Mons Sacer. 

a. Sin autem, 8cc. " But if, on the contrary, there are distinguished 
and honourable fainiiies of plebeian origin, then both the great-grand- 
father," &c. This is the same as saying in our own idiom : But there 
are on the contrary, distiriguished^ttid honourable plebeiaii fomilies^ for, 
both the great-grandfhther," &e. 

6. Proavtt9» P. Lioinius MttreBa» who was pnetor a. v. c. 596* 
^atis. Of the same name with the preeedingr *nd pnrtor u. c. 64(K 

I 
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7. Ex prcttura, ^ In his pnelonhip." He triamplied font wiceeiM 

over Mitliridates. 

8. Patri dchifns. He had gone through all the subordinate offices, 
and only stopped short at the consulship, for which he had the fairest 
claim for services rendered his country. — Filio, The Murena who was 
aceuaed on the present ooeasion. 

9. Ifiminibui KtaMOU 4t kistorieU. « To liteniy men end birtomns." 
Sulpicius traced back his origin to Servius Sulpieius* who was consul 
in the tenth year after the expulsion of the kingp^ a. u. c. 253. Com* 
pare Cic. Brut. xvi. ; and Slgonius, Fast. Cons. p. 23. cd. Oxon. — 
Populo et snffragatorihwi obscurior. " Is less familiar to the people and 
voters at elections." Cicero means, that the intermediate Sulpicii, from 
the founder of the line downward, especially those of more recent times, 
had not signalised tliemseWes in such a way as to be brought in a very 
marked manner before the notice of the people. 

10. FuU tqtmtri Imow From this we see that a pat ri cian might 
remain an egncik — iVicfllB Uhaliri laude. « For no illustrious action." 
Laus Is here put for an action deserving of praise. Compare Smesti 
(CZat). Cic. 8. v.): " L.&us^ pro rebus latide dignis.^* ^ 

11. Fr annalium veiustate. Referring to tlie early date of that an- 
cestor of Ills who was r^arded as the founder of the line. Compare 
note 9. 

12. Q. JRiMMMM» Q. Pompeius Nepos, who, though of plebeian 
origin, attained nevertheless to the highest honours in the state. Consult 

ffUtarieal Index. 

13. M. jEmiHo, M. ^milius Scaurus, who was consul V. c. 638«9 
and a second time a. u. c. 646. Consult Historical Index. 

14. Ejusdem animi atque ingerUi esL « It requires the same degree 
of spirit and of talent." 

15. Quam non acceperit. Plutarch (^Apophthegm, p. 200. vol. vi. p. 
755. ed. Rebke) says, that he was thought to have been the son of a 
flute- player. — Mmoriam prope int e rm a r tm am, &e. ** To revive by bis 
own merit the almost eztmet remembrance of his line.** Compare Asoi^ 
nius^ in Or, pro Semr. 

VIII. I. Meo labore esse perfectum. "That it had been brought 
about l)y my exertions," i. e. that I, a man of humble origin, had proved 
of so much service to my country, as to cause low birth to be no longer 
regarded as a barrier to the consulship. 

8« Qui turn modot &e. Who remained notwithstanding neglected, 
even though they recounted not only the instances of the Cu^i, the 
Catos^ the Pompeii, those worthies of former days, men of the 
greatest valour, yet of lowly origin, but even these eiamples of recent 
times, the Marii, and Didii, and Caelii," i. e. who were nevertheless ex- 
cluded from the consulship, on account of their humble origin, or else 
discouraged from applying for it, although they could point to many 
bright instances in the past and present history of their country, where 
men of humble birth had, by reason of signsl merit, been advanced to 
the highest oflSce in the state. 

3. Cwiis, QMiimibu$9 PompeiU. Tite plural is here used to give em- 
phasis to the sentence. Curlus Dentatu% Cato the censor, and Quintus 
Pompeius, are meant; and, in the succeeding part of the sentence, 
Qu\a Mariufl^ T. Dldius^ C QpUus Qaldys. — Manutius makes a, diffi* 
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eulty here by imagining that Cicero means the Quintus Pompeiu^ 
surnamed Rufus, who was consul a. v. c. 66S, during the youth of the 
orator, and who could not weU, therefore, be ranlLed among the ''onHguif* 
when MariuSi Dldius, and Cslius are styled ** recentes f*' and he tluols 

that for Pompeiis we should read Appiis. Cicero, however, refers, not 
to Pompeius liufu8» but to Pompeius Nepoe. Compare Emesti and 

Schiitz, ad loc. 

4. Jacebant, As regards the peculiar force of this verb in the 
present sentence^ compare the remark of Ernesti {Clav. Cic. s v.) : 

Jaeere dteuniur qui minus ^ration sunt. In^mia aiifem, qui nuHam 
ipem magitlnUMB eonmqiumdi hdbeni^ eum eamHdati sitO, out, earn t^pfcmi 

o& causaijij quia nihil sperant, nt ptiunt qmdem,** 

5. Tanto intervaUo. " After so long an interval." Compare Sallust 
(B. C. xxiii. ): " Namquc antea pleraque nobilitas invidia (Estuabaty et 
quasi pollui consvlcUum creelebcmt, si eum, quamvii egregiuSf homo nomt» 

adept us foret." 

6. Claustra ista ndbilitatia, Those barriers of nobility," t. e. those 
barriers so earefiilly guarded by patrician pride. I&ta here denotes con* 
tempty with a corert reference also to the pr^udioes of his opponoit : 
those barriers of nobility which you would again seek to make an obstacle 

in the path of Murena. 

7» Ft famllia vetere et i/Iustri. The family of Murena, although 
plebeian in origin, was nevertheless an old and distinguished one. — Ab 
equitis Romani Jilio, Compare Orat. IV. in Cat. ch. vii. note 10. 

8. Duobui patriciis. L. Sergius Catilina and P. Sulpicius Galba. — 
Modettisiimo atque optimo viro. ** A man of the utmost modesty and 
probity.** AsooniusX^r^. Orat^eomira Compet.) calls him, <<dr soBrins 

9. Dignitate, ** In personal merit** — Graiia. " In influence,** t. e. 
in favour with the people. The allusion is to that influence which anti- 
quity of family had hitherto claimed as its peculiar right. 

10. Quod si id crimen^ 8cc. " Now, if this ought to have been 
alleged as a crime against a man of humble birth, undoubtedly on that 
occasion, neither enemies nor envious persons would have been wanting 
to urge it against me." — The pronoun id refers here to suoeen in 
gaining the consulship ; and the strong meaning to be attached to crhnm 
derives elucidation from the language of Sallust referred to in a previous 
note ; ** et quasi poUui consulatum credebant," 

11. Cujus est magna in utroque dignitas. Of which there is a large 
and distinguished share in each." The Licinian family, although of 
plebeian origin, is here placed on a full equality with the line of the 
Sulpicii. 

1 3. Qu4B9iuram una pdHt^ fte. These words are supposed to be spoken 
by Sulpicius. — Cicero adverts here to another allegation on the part of 

the latter, namely, that he was declared quaestor before Murena^ that isv 
preceded him in the order of election. " He sought the quaestorship 
along with me, and I was declared before him.** The order of preced- 
ence among the successful candidates was regulated by the number of 
votes which each received ; and Sulpicius seeks to make this a proof of 
his superiority, in point of personal merit, to Murena, because, when they 
both were deeted qusstora, the majority of Sulpicius was greater than 
that of the other. 

IS. Aon €slre9NNi4nKftiiii<Mfoiniiia. ^Thete isno needof answering- 
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efery objectioOf*' L c there is no need of going into a loog duMnunon 
respecting every objection whidi an opponent may see fit to raise. Some 

objections answer themselves ; and this is one of them. 

14. Cum niuffi, kc, ** That when there are many candidates equal in 
point of merit, and only one of them can obtain the first rank, the order ^ 
of merit and of announcement is not the same," <kc., i. e. in announcing 
the names of the successful competitors, some one of them must of course 
be named first, and the rest must fidlow in a eertain order, but tliis is no 
proof of relative merit. — Tliere is more in the argument of Sulpieius 
than Cioero is willing to admit. A greater number of votes given for 
one candidate than for another, even when both succeed to office, must 
be regarded as some proof of the possession of superior merit in the eyes 
of those who f^ive tho^e votes. Cicero, it is true, supposes the candi- 
dates to bo all vi{uid in point of merit, '■Spares difjnitatey^ but this is 
begcring the question, for it is the very thing to be proved. Besides, he 
himself, when speaking of his own case, attaches, as may well be ima- 
gined, a great deal more of importance to the feet of his having been 
declared quaestor one of the firs^ first aedil^ and first pnetor. Compare 
OraU in Pit» ch. i. ; " Me qmim qu^orem in primis, adilem prioreniy pra^ 
iortm primum eunctis suffrayiis populus Jiomnmrs fncii'bat ; homtnt ille 
hnnoreniy -non pentri. See, (Irferthaf.'' — The student will observe, that it 

is a-dihni priorvni in the passage just quoted, because tlicre were only 
two adilcs, hut in our text it is (jUiTsf<)r prior merely with reference to 
Sulpieius and Murena, because the number of qua.*stors at the time was 
quite Urge, and if Sulpieius had stood at the head <tf all, he wonld have 
been called qwBttor primu§, 

15. Sed qtuBftura, &c. ** But, in truth, the qua»torsbip allotted to 
each of you, was almost equally unimportant.** Literally, the quaes- 
torship of each was almost of equal importance in point of lot." The 
provinces, or duties of the quiestors, were assigned to them by lot, and 
Murena and Sulpieius drew two of tlie most insignificant. 

16. Lepe Titiu, " Under tlie Titian law, ' /. e. by tiie operation of 
this law. The Lex 7'Uia (proposed by the tribune Titius, a. u. c. 448) 
ordained that the existing number of quaestors should be doubled, and 
that they should determine their provinces by lot. By the operation of 
this law, Murena obtained an unimportant province, in which he had 
no^chance of distinguishing himself. By the operation of the same law 
(t. e. by being compelled to run his chance in drawing lots), Servius ob- 
tained a province equally insignificant. 

17. Tu illam, &c. " You that one, at which, when the qurestors are 
allotted to the different provinces, a shout of ridicule is even accustomed 
to be raised.** The uiducky quaestor who drew this province fox his 
iqphcte of operationi^ was exposed to the laughter of those who stood 
around. 

1 8. Ostiensem, &C. ^ The pfovince namely of Ostia, not so much 
productive of influence, or conferring distinction, as full of toil and trou- 
ble." The burdensome nature of this province appears to have arisen 
from the circumstance of Ostia's being a much frequented sea-port, and 
also fi'om the salt-works in its vicinity. (Compare Graevius, ad he.) 
Emesti (CZse* Ck. a. v. Aqtiarius) assigns a different explanation, 
which we cannot, of course^ mention here. 

19. Consedit Settled down from public view," i, e, passed not the 
bounds of the qiiMtotship. 
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90. In qMO e x eu r r m, &e» ^ In whieh your merit might speed fiNrth 
and become known.** A metaphor borrowed from chariot-races. 

21. ReU^ temporit tpatium, &c. The period of time remaining 

after this is next made a subject of comparison," f . e. the mode in which 
you have each passed your time since the expiration of your respective 
quaestorships. 

IX. 1. Ilanc urbanam militiamf Scc, " This city warfare of answer- 
ing legal questions^ of drawing up writings, of protecting the interests of 
clients^ full of perplexity and ▼exation.'* We have bere» arranged under 

three head% all the duties of a Roman lawyer, and the whole is pleasantly 
called urbana mUitiay in contradistinction to the real warfare in which 

Murena is encjaged. — Rcspondendi, Consult chap. iv. note 10. — -5'crt- 
hendi. This refers to the drnwinj^ up of contracts, articles of agreement, 
&c. — Cavendi. Tlie reference hero is to advice generally : hovr a case is to 
be arranged, an agreement to be nuule, &c. Com])are Ernesti ( (Ifiv. 
Cic. s. V.) : »» Caveo de Jurecomuliis dicitur, rum litiyantiiu^ aiU Uiquid 
etrntnEh/mtUnUf nve verio sive §eripUh otiendunt, quomodo U» itutmeneUi, 
rttque eamirahenda $itf ne cavta cadant$ mrf deeipiantur.** — It must be 
borne in mind, that Cicero refers in the text» to the Roman lawyer or 
jurisconsult, in the strict sense of the term, as distinct from the cnUoTf 
or pleader in the courts, Sulpicius being ranked under the former class. 

2. Uiffiadtatem exsorbvit. " He patiently encountered every diffi- 
culty." The literal meaning of this phrase is coarse, but expressive. 
•* lie gulj)ed down every difheulty," and made the best of it. 

3. In ea scieniia. In that branch of knowledge. " Alluding to the 
eifH or Roman law. 

4. LtgatuM L. LmeuUofiiit. In'the Mithridatic'war. His fiither h«d 
been a lieutenant of SyUa's in the same war. — Qua in legaHime, 
« During wliich lieutenancy.** 

5. Siffna contullt ; manum conseruit. " He engaged ; he fought hand 
to hand with the fue." Mnnum cnnsrrere refers here to the personal 
prowess of Murena. — Sujna coiifrrre is merely ** to engage," '* to join 
battle,** but manum constrcre^ " to come to close quarters," " to fight 
hand to hand,'' &c. Compare the Greek form of expression, fx^y-iCyai ra; 

6. AiUan iiUtm rcfcrtamf &c. That Asia of yoiirsy crowded with 
riehes, and the abode of voluptuousness.** The pronoun itta has hero 

its usual force : that Asia which you make a source of reproach to bim^ 
and about his conduct in which you are continually declaiming. 

7. Sic rs7 versatui. ** He so conducted himsdi£*' Laterally^ he 
was so employed." 

8. Cunrrsstini liccntiam fiiKjiitdi. " The privilege allowed us of utter- 
ing mere lietions," t. e. of exaggerating the services of Murena. — Pub* 
lici$ Uteris. " By the despatches of that commander.** 

9. 5^Miafna m uiroque, &c. Thero is» then, in eadi the highest re- 
potation, the greatest personal merit ; which, if Servius shall aJlow me 
so to do, I will consider entitled to equal and similar praise. But no 
such thing is alh>wed me. He makes a brisk attack on the military art, 
he inveighs against," &c. 

10. Esse. " Belongs as a matter of course." 

11. Mihi. The pronoun is here merely idiomatical, and not to be 
translated. Unless, indeed, we paraphrase it, as in a previous iiistanca 
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(chttp. vL note 8.). It nwy be then considered es aomewhat analogous 

perhaps to our ordinary expression, ** Hark ye, my friend.** 

12. Forum non attifferis ? " Did you all that while not set foot in 
the forum?" — Cum ns, (pit in fnro^ &c. " Are you going to contend, 
in point of personal merits with those who have uuule their very dwell- 
ings in the forum?** 

13. Positam in oculis et$$ gratktm, ** That the favour, which my con- 
duct had von, was constantly before the eyes of my countrymen.** And*, 
therefore, they endured the more patiently my appearing so oAen before 
them. 

14. Met satietatem. The satiety arising from my daily appearance.** 
This, of course, is what commentators call oratorie dictumy and by no 
means a copy of Cicero's secret thoughts. — Magno meo labore, " By 
great exertions on my part." 

1.5. Desiderium. Occasional absence.*' Literally, the want of 
us," at times. 

16. Ad ttudhnm atq^ arHum eontealuNisiii. ** To the coniparisoQ 
t}etween your respective habits and professions." jSfaieiMi is here equiva- 
lent to mores. Compare Corn. Nep. VU» Aleib, xi. S. : ^ JPostquam inde 
expuUus Thtbas veturiit adeo tUidii$ eonm iiuenritBef" &c, and Fischer, 
fnd. in Nep. a. v. 

17. Qui. ** How.'* Old ablative form for quo. More correctly 
speaking, qui is the regular ablative from quis^ like miti from mitisf or 
tali from talis. Consult the remarks of Periaonui% ad Sanct. Afia. iii. 
14.»yo1. t p. 70a ed. Bauer. 

18. Multo plus dignitatis. A much stronger daim.** IHffniias is 
here a claim founded upon personal worth or merit. ~~ Vigilas iu ds 
noete^ &c. An amusing comparison now follows between the lawyer and 
the soldier, purposely to the disadvantage of the former. By the lawyer 
is here again meant the jurisconsult, in the strict sense of the term. 

19. Gallorum. The Roman professional men rose at an early hour, 
to be ready for their clients and dependents, who were very early in 
attendance. (Compare Horat. SaL L 1. 10.) So the leveesof the ma- 
gistrates were held at an early period of the morning. Sallust, JB. C. 
c. xzviiL 

20. Buednarum. The trumpet called huceina was used for changing 
the watches. Hence the propriety of the term on the present occasion, 
to denote early rising at the commencement of the morning watch, or 
three o'clock. The night was divided into four watches of three hours each. 
The first watch commenced at six o'clock in the evening, accordiug to 
our enumeration of time. 

SI. 3V actionem instituis, Tou arrange the form of proceeding in 
a case.** Compare, as regards the meaning of actio, in this passage, the 
explanation of £rnesti (Clav, de. s. ▼.): " Actio estformukh qua actor 
utitur in intendenda reo lite, quce a jvreconsuUis fere petehatur^ It is 
analogous to what we call, at the present day, the ".pleadings" in a case, 
that is, the carrying a case on, in accordance with technical written forms, 
until it is ready for trial. 

S2» Nsttd etmrndtons. Lest they who ask your advive be taken in by 
others.*' UiiderBland capkmtur. — Captaniur. Be Uken by the (be.** 

23. lae tenet et sett, He ** He understands and well knows how the 
forces of the enemy ; you how rains, may be prevented from doing harm. '* 
The reference, in the words ajtusplwkm, is to the ancient action^ ds 
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aqua pbmia areenda," mentioned in the Digests, (lib. 39. tit. 3. § 1. 
Meqq.) i ^ Si md aqua pbtma rfifwumw dabitf aatiam aqua pimfim mmim 
iweriehtr aqua,*' By aqua plmriOf hk ibu wpecin ot metiaiit ibe 
lawyers meant either the water pvoduoed bf hmwj nam, or other water 
tweUed by rains. Thus Ulpim ranarlu : ** Aquam pktmam dimmu$t 
qua de ccdo eadit^ aiqm imbre excrescit : ttre per ae Jute cceUttu noctaig trf 
Tubero ait, fnve cum alia mixta sit." The action lay, when one, by erec- 
tions or works of any kiiui, altered the course of such water, or made it 
flow more rapidly, or caused it to rise by compressing it within narrower 
limits ; from all which things danger was apprehended by those dwelling 
in the neighbourhood^ and the person who did this could be stopped in 
hit mofemeiita. The aotioD alio lay when actual damage had becoi done : 
mt, far exanqple^ wlMn om eonttrnetad m ambankmant to kaap out the 
waters of a neighbouring fen from his grounds, and the waters of thia 
fen, belof afterwards swelled by rain, and unable to follow their old direc- 
tion- by reason of the embankment, spread in an opposite course and in> 
jured the fields of a neighbour. (NeratiiUy as cited by Ulpian ad he* 
— Compare Cic. Topic* c. ix, ) 

24. E.rercitutur. The common text has exercitatus esty but exercitatur^ 
which suiUa tlie context much better, is given by Quintilian (ix. 3. 32.), 
who cites the preaent passage from Ilk UmU to regendi$i and it is also 
ftmid HI aefcral If S&t and caily aditiona. 

25. H propajfondU JinibmM. ** In enUurging the boundariaa of our 
ampifei'' litanDy, ** in earrying forward.** 

96, Jh rtgendtt, « In regulating those of ionie field*'* t. e. in an 
aodon brought about the boundary line of some piece of ground. The 
contrast 'here, between the occupations of Murena and Sulpiciiis, is 
extremely amusing, and must have been most morti^ng to the notions 
of self-importance entertained by the latter. 

27. Rei militaris virtus. See. The excellence of the military art 
surpasses that of every other.** 

X. 1. Ei kme fimntiU hm^ &c. And this our rsputation and 
assiduityt at the bar, lie sheltered beneath tha protaelkm and aeanrity 

which martial prowess aflbrds." 

2. Simul atqne increjmit. Sec, " As soon as the least sus]iicion of any 
public commotion has arisen," Literally, " has sounded forth." Tu- 
multus appears to be taken here in a somewhat more general meaning 
than its ordinary one. 

3. Artes nostr<B, Eloijuence and legal sdenee, 

4. Ei, qmotUam, &e. ^ And, since you seem to me to fondle that 
aeienoeof thakw, as if it were n little daughter of yours.** Compare 
the explanation given to cemlaH by !Bmesti (Cfav. CSe, s. ▼.); Os. 
eulari, nimis maffnifacere^ amare.** 

5. Istud nescio quid, •* That, I kno^not what," t. e. that something 
or other, that really very unimportant matter. Compare Orat. pro 
Marc. chap. v. note 3. The reference la to dry, technical law-know- 
ledge. 

6. Continentia, gravitate^ justitia, Jide. The common text has these 
all as genitives, coniimtntuB, giratiiaHs, jmtituB, Jid^L We have made 
the alteration, wkh Sshlita, after tite sitggestion of iMbb In the 
oommon reading, eefmt mmdJbm eomes in vary awkwardly, to say 
noliiing of the indngwit Ibrm .of expression in elrlii<»6iit contfiimlSa^ &c. 

Q 
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7. Quod quidemjiu civile dididitij &c, As to your haying learnt, 
indeed, the civi] law^ I will not say you hm lost your labour in to 
doing." 

8. htUla discipKiM, " In that branch of knowledge." Disciplina 
ia here equivalent to doctrina. Compare the language of Cioero» in 

speidLing of Archimedes {in Verr. iv. 58.): " Archimedem ilium, summo 
ingenio hominem et dUcipHna,'' i. «. a man of the greatest talent and 
knowledge. 

9. Munitam, Sure.*' By munita via is meant a path guarded from 
all inroad or interruption fnnn withoutt end free from all obstacles and 
impediments within, e. a way that leads wiHi certainty to some 
object 

10. Et admirabUemf &C. Both a dignity calculated to excite the 
admiratiqn of Others, and a utility that will call forth their wannest 
gratitude." 

XI. 1. Qua; sunt in imperiOf et in statu cicitatiff. " Tliat are con- 
nected with our empire abroad, and with the condition of our govern- 
ment at home," a. e. both our foreign conquests and our civil institutions. 

S. Cbnti'bo et perieuh, ** By their wise counsels and the dangers 
which they encounter," t. e. by thdr wisdom and valour. Contifio 
embraces botii advice given at home, and the skilful management of 
operations abroad. 

3. Qurc. Ernesti says that the words posse consilio, Sec, do not 
harmonise well, in point of construction, with what precedes, and he 
therefore thinks that quce ought to be struck out. The whole difficulty, 
however, is easily obviated by considering the clause from qiuB tx> ddi- 
gmdo as parentfaetica], and we have aooMdingly inserted tlw marks of 
parenthesis. — Pont permovere, &e. To be able, namely, to move inth 
powerful effiwt,** &c. 

4. Tribunidot fitront. ** The madness of the tribunes." The trip 
bunes of the commons, as the leaders of the popular, or democratic, 
party, were almost constantly at variance with the patricians, and, in 
the heat of these collisions, often proceeded to the most extravagant 
lengths. It was for the consuls, as the organ of the government at large, 
and the representatives in feeling, most commonly, of the aristocratic 
party, to curb these wild excesses. 

5. Qia ktrs/Uioid miaua* To dieck the current of corr upti on.''— 
Homine* nm nobUu, The same as Aominet novi. 

6 Plurimas graHaSf &c. " The most extensive influence, the firmest 
friendships, the warmest feelings in our behalf." Gratias here refers 
to those who arc under obligations for favours received, and tiuiHa to 
well-wishers generally. 

7. In isio vestro artijicio. " In that poor art of yours." Tsto here 
conveys a disparaging idea. Vestro refers to the whole body of juris- 
consults to which Sulpicius belonged. 

8. /» torn feiiifi scmm^ In so frivolous a setenee.** Uterally, 
so weak," or <« feeble." 

9. Res entm sunt parvce, &c. " For the subjects connected with it 

are insignificant in their nature, being almost wholly confined to single 
letters and the punctuation between words," t. e. the punctuation of 
sentences. — Occupatce, literally, *' taken up with.'* Cicero refers in this 
passage to the technical minutiae of the legal forms of the day. The 
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q»eeial pkading, and the taebnicalities of our own tinoM^ are almost 
precisely analogous. 

10. Enuntiatis vestris mysteriis, Now that your mysteries are 
divulged." This is explained immediately after : Foutt hge^ &e.» 
Totum est contemptum et abjectum, Is become altogether contemned 
and degraded,^ t. e. has fallen into utter contempt and disgrace. 

1 1. Posset agi lepe, necne. " Whether they could go to law, ornot." 
Literally, " whether it could be gone to law by them," &c. Agere lege 
i» *' to go to law," ». e. to act in accordance with the law permitting an 
action or suit to be brought. Compare the explanation of Emesti 
(Gbe. OSc lu ▼.)« ** Lege agere^ I. e. ear lege permkUnH Uge aeeutan 
vdpetere," — The student will bear in mind, that the meaning in this 
passage is, not that few persons formerly knew whether they had a good 
cause of action or not, but on what day they could bring their suit, 
certain days being set apart, on which alone law-proceedings could take 
place, and these days being known only to the lawyers, wlio kept them 
purposely concealed, in order to make their clients entirely dependent 
upon them. 

18. Fatttm tidm mig9 mm kabAami, ** For they had no publie ca- 
lendar.** Literally, « no calendar common to alV* I. c. whidi any one 

might consult. The PkuHt or Calunclar, contained the days of each 
month, with a particular mark designating those on which it was lawful 
(fas) for the prfetor to hold court. Hence these days were called dies 
fastij and hence also the name fasti given to the calendar itself, since 
from this circumstance it originally derived all its value. The appel- 
lation always continued to be given to it, although it eventually became 
a record rather of sacred than of legal days. — The Pontifex Maximus 
and his colleague had the care of the calendar, and an acquaintance with 
its contents was far a \ong time confined to the priests and patricians» 
the former being all of that order. The §arly lawyen^ being also 
patricians, were of course, well versed in the whole subject. 

13. Tamquam a Chaldceis. The lawyers, who were consulted by 
people respecting the proper days for commencing lawsuits, are here 
humorously compared to Chaldaean astrologers, who calculated nativities, 
and pretended to be acquainted with lucky and unlucky days. 

14. Cn, Flavins, The son of a freedman, and the scribe or clerk of 
Apptus Claudtts CsbcuSi a lawyer of the day. The latter had arranged 
ia writing the days proper mr commencing aetionst and Flavius stole 
or copied the book, and published it, a. u. c. 440. In return for this 
favour, he was made curule aedile by the people^ and afterwards prastor. 
The book was called from him Jus Civile Flatflanum, (Liv. ix. 46.— 
Cic. de Orat. i. 41. — Digest, i. 2. 2.) 

15. Qui cornicnm octdos confixerit. " Who is said to have tricked 
these knowing ones." Literally, " who is said to have pierced (i. e. 
put out) the eyes of these crows.*' The student will note the force of 
the subjunctive in coi^/latcrftL — We hare here a proverbial fbrm of 
expression, applied, it is saidy to those who deceived very cunning 
persons. The crow being remarkable for keenness of sight, to put 
out a crow's eyes was a figurative mode of designating a superior degree 
uf keenness and craft. (Compare Erasmus, Chil. 1. cent. 3. prov. 75. 
suh fin. ) Camerarius, and others, however, give a different explanation 
of this proverb. According to them, birds of the species here denoted, 
in fighting with other animals, strike at their eyes ; and ought there* 
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fore to be doubly earefiil in giuodiog tbdr own. This aeenw ntfaer 



16. Et singulis diehuSj &c. " And to have published, for the inform- 
ation of the people, a calendar, in which each day was marked, and 
which they were carefully to learn.'* Literally, a calendar ibr each 
day, to be eaiefolly learnt.** This calendar contained all the days oC 
the year^ and distinguished between those on which an action ooidd be 
brottght (duafasH)i and those when no legal proceedings could tske 
place (diet mrfasti). — In the construction of this sentence^ slNj^wfit 
diehus is to go with fastos. 

17. Itaque irnti illi. " Thereupon, the poor lawyers, in great 
wrath." — Dierum ratione, &c. " Now that the arrangement of the 
days was publislied and known to all." 

18. Notat quasdam composuerunt, &c. Invented certain Ibnns in 
legal proceedings, in order that their intervention might be necensiy 
in idl cases.** These fanaa, called suite, because purposely abbremte4 
in order that none but the lawyers might understand them* met event- 
ually with no better fate than the system of daySt They were published 
by Sextus ^lius Catus, and his book was named Jus JEUanum. — 
Cicero quotes and ridicules some of these forms> in the succeeding 
chapter. 

XII. 1. Cum hoe fieri^ &c In proceeding to ridicule the legal 
fbnns of the day» Cicero here imagines a controversy between two parties 
reqiecting the title to a fiurm in tibe Sabine territory. First hesu^sgests 

a simple form of proceeding, the plaintiff claiming, and the defendant 
denying his claim, and the judge then giving his decision. But this 
way of doing business docs not please the lawyers. They must have 
their forms and technicalities, and Cicero then proceeds to show in a 
very amusing way, what these forms of proceeding are. — Render as 
follows : " Although the following mode might have answered perfectly 
well : * The Sabine farm is mine : ' * No, *tis mine : ' and then the 
decision of the judge : the lawyers shook their heads at this. * The 
fiurm,* says the lawyer, * which is in the coiMitry that is called the 
Sabine.* Verbosdy enough. Well, pray, what next I** &c. — The law- 
yer and Cicero are here holding an imaginary dialogue^ and the former 
is giving the legal mode of conducting a suit, interspersed with ooc^ 

aional renuirks from the latter. 

2. hide ihi, &c. "I summon you out of court, from that place there, 
to contend witii me on the spot itself." Inde ibi is a legal pleonasm, 
retained from the old forms of the language, and refers to the place 
where the opposite party is supposed to be standing in court. Emestl 
very unnecesnrily rejects tU with Gruter» and is followed in this by 
many subsequent editors. — The phrase ex jure is based on an old law- 
custom. In the earlier Roman law, if a question arose about a fiurm, a 
bouse, or the like, the praitor went with the parties to the place, and 
gave possession to which of them he thought just. But, from the in- 
crease of business, this soon became impracticable, and then the parties 
called one aiiotiier from court {ex jure) to tlie spot in controversy, a farm 
for instance, and brought from thence a turf, or clod, and contested 
about it as about the whole form. It tqras delivered to the person to 
whom the pr»tor acljudged possession. But this custom also was dropped 
and the lawyers devised a new form of proceeding, which is the <nie that 
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Cicero here ridicules. The words inde ihiy kc, as far as voeOt are sup* 
posed to be uttered by the plaintiff, and they are the same with those 
that were used when the parties actually went to the contested spot. 
The language remains after the actual form has ceased. 

3. Manu consertum. In this old form the supine is employed. The 
expression it ft figurative one, and is thought by some to have originated 
at a time when the Romans determined tfadr dlspotes with the point of 
their swords. Others suppose, that the two parties broke a rod before 
the prsetor, in a kind of mock fight, in order diat one of them might say 
he had been ousted) or deprived of possession^ and might claim to be 
restored. (Compare AuL GeL xz. 10. and Heineooiui^ Antiq, Mam, p. 
682. ed. Haubold). 

4. Ulej unde petehatur. " He, of whom the claim was," i, e, the de- 
fendant. — The plaintiff was called petitor, 

5. Jhnuit idem Jureconsultus, &c. The same lawyer now crosses 
ovoTf after the manner of a Latin flute-player.** The flute-players among 
the Romans were usually natives of Latium. Compare livy, ix. SO.— 
Cicero alludes here to die custom that prevailed on the Roman stage. 
The flute-player appears to have turned from one actor to another, 
aiding each in turn with a cadence adapted to his voice, and the part he 
was performing at the time. In the same way the lawyer, after ar- 
ranging the form of words which one party is to utter, passes over, and 
does the same kind office for the other. 

6. Unde fu me, &c. ** From that place there,** says he^ « from which 
you snmmoned me out of court to eontend^ I, in my tum^ summon you.** 
Unde does not Iiere denote an actual change of place in tiie two parties^ 
but only a change* as it were* in their legal position towards each other, 
the summoned person becoming now the summoner. The idea intended 
to be conveyed is best expressed by a paraphrase^ *'as you sumnnmed 
me, so now I, in my turn, summon you.** 

7. Pulchruni se ac beatum putaret. ** Should think himself an ex- 
ceedingly clever and able personage.** We have rendered these words 
more according to their ^irit than their literal meaning. Pbtere ee 
ptMrum ae heainm is an idiomatie expression, and analogous to our 
EngBdi phraseology, ** to have a high notion of one's sd^" to entertain 
a happy opinion of one's own abilities,** &c 

8. Atqne nliqnidy &c. The meaning intended to be conveyed is this, 
lest the praetor should think himself so clever and able a personage^ as to 
make a speech in his own words. \ 

9. Carmen, *' A set form of words.** Any set form of words, in 
prose or verse was called comMn. — > Cum ceteris rebus, &c. " Both 
absurd in other respects, and particularly so in what Ibllows.** In some 
M SS. and early editions the words ntUh usu occur in place of tBb^ which 
Grevius has adopted. But then there is nothing to answer to cam 
ceterie rebus. 

10. Suis utrisquef &c. " Their witnesses being present for each, I 
order the respective parties to proceed that way. Go," i. e. in the pre- 
sence of your witnesses here, I order you to go to the spot in controversy. 
— In note 2. we traced down the legal mode of proceeding to the bring- 
ing of a turf firom the contested spot, and then stated tlMt this, custom 
also was dropped in course of time. The new mode IS now referred to. 
The prstor tells the parties to go to the spot* and they make an appear- 
ance ikgomg, headed by the Iflwyer to point out the way. Then, aftw 
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a tliorl intertal, the praetor says, " return,** and they come back as H 
wtn, mad art suppoted to hmt m txaf. If it appeared thaft one oC ^ 
paitica had been diipoMiMed by the other through Ibroe^ tiie prstor 
decreed according to one form ; if not, according to another. The poi- 
•eenr being thus aieertained, tb^n the action about the right of property 
commenced. The person ouatedi first asked the defendant if he was the 
lawful possessor ( Quando te in jure contpicio postulo an siea auctor, i. e. 
possessor). Then he claimed his right, and in the meantime required 
that tlic possessor should give security not to do any damage on the 
farm, &c. 

11. SMptraHtShui, The oommoii toit hai pnBMalj&iif added after thii 
wordy but this is a manifest pleonasm, as supertU* itself means a present 
witnev. Compare Festus, ^ Superstites Mrff prtmnUM Hj^ni/ieai/* fte., 
(p. 844. ed. JLind. ), and Senriua ad VIrg. jEn, iiL 3H9«> who rdfera to this 

same passage, and explains tuperstitibus by pntsentibus. 

12. Prcesto aderaty &c. " The sage jurisconsult was dose at hand." 
Consult note 10. — Redite viam. Consult note 10. 

13. Hcec jamtumySic. "These forms appeared even at that tlay, I 
believe, ridiculous in their nature, among those bearded personages 
thennclTes^'* L e, the very lawyers, who Invented thenv laughed I believe 
in secret at them. — Borftoloe. A long beard was regarded by the 
vulgar as a type of wisdom. Hence the expreasionflb ** harbati phUosophi/' 
** harhati mojfitiri,'' &c. In the early day% howefer* to which Cicero 
alludes the wearing of beards was an ordinary custom, and^hence frar- 
batos in the text carries with it the blended idea of anti^ui^ and prOi^ 
tension to superior wisdom. 

14. IlomintSf cum rectCy &c. " For persons, when they had placed 
themselves properly euough, and in a particular spot* to be ordered to 
go away," &c. 

15. iaa<mmta»k£. AH (hose other forms."— /a>n^ ^Inoonrt.*' 
Consult note 10* • 

16. Aiuu te dtctf eaasa vindicaverU f Have you made this claim 

for mere appearance sake?" ». c. have you made it for mere appearance 
sake, or have you a good right? — The plaintiff is thus interrogated by 
the defendant, who is desirous of ascertaining what grounds of action he 
may have, that he may be able to meet the claim. Such at least is the 
explanation of Ursinus. But the true meaning of this detached law-form 
is allowed by commentatott to be very diffienlt to ascertain, althou^ 
the solution given by Urdnus appears the most pbusible. ^JiidgeoMta 
is an old form of ezpression^ equivalent here to m qteeiem* Compare 
Ernest!, doe. Oic s. v. 

17. In manibus jactata et cTcusm. "Well handled and examined.** 
Excutia gets the meaning of *'to examine" from its primitive import, 

to shake out the contents of any thing," and ascertain in this way what 
it contains. 

18. Inami$ima prudaUim. Totally devoid of sens^** e. of any 
rational meaning. 

19. iVinn ctun, ftc* ** For although very many admirable principles 

have been laid down by our laws.** — Ingeniis, " By the ingenuity,** 

20. Infirmitatem consilii. A natural weakness of judgment. 
tutorum potestate. " Under the control of guardians.** 

21. QtuB potestate mulierumy &c. Tliese appear to have been the 
guardians whom tiie woman chose ex tettametUo viri, (Ciigacii Obterv* 
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^ 11.) MeUtus thinks (2W«y. ix. 19.), Uiat tiicy had abm of 
tMit made public ones, and thai iqppointed them their giuurdiaiu. 
Theee^ although uol exactly abvea any loiigcr» in the lull senae of the 
tern^ as regarded a prifate owner, were yet, on the other hand, not 
actually free, because the public was their master. Such persons were 
still, from their previous relation to the former owners, more or less under 
their influence and control, even after the ownership had been trans- 
ferred. 

22. Sacra. *«The sacretl rites connected with families." Among 
the Houians, each ^eiw bad certain sacred rites peculiar to itselff which 
the fitther, or head of eadi fimdUm composing the gem, was hound to 
perfinrm. These rites went with the inheritance. Compare Cicero 
(jw ilsRi. siiL) : Qmdf §aera Cbdim gtunHa car imUmuHt^ quod im 
U est?'* So also, de Leg. ii. 9. : **5'aera primia perpetua manento,'' to 
which Cicero gives the following interpretation (chap, xix.): " /)e 
sacrift hoe sit vna eenientia ut consert^entur semper, et deinceps familiU 
prodantur, tt^ ut in lege pusiti, perpetua sint .sacra." — What was called 
**detestatio sacrorttm" took place, when it was announced to an heir 
or legatee, tiiat be must adopt the sacred rites that fallowed the in- 
heritance. 

S3* Ad cflghapliawss faeimdat, To make purehaass of estates 
«ncamherad by these rites.** Uterally, Ibr the purpose of making 
purchases." In order to remove the incumbrance of family rites, a 
fictitious sale of the property was made to some old and childless 
person, and then the same property was purchased hack from him. In 
this way the law was completely evaded, there being no heir or devisee 
who was to maintain the family rites in the present case. — This cus- 
tom is very neatly alluded to by Curius, one of Cicero's friends, in a 
letter to the orator. {Ep, ad Fam. vii. 29.) " Sum X£^o'si fxiv 
tuHs, urrarti H AtHd notiri: ergo fmeiui ui Ivas^ marndpimm UUmm^ 
quod quidm H MfsT fSMSi etHm iUm akB vemak pnmripetriit egtrit worn 
aMinfln. 

24. In omni denique^ &c. In fine, throughout the whole compass 
of the civil law, they have abandoned the spirit, have retained the mere 
letter." Literally, " the mere words themselves." 

25. In alicujus Ubris, ** In the writings of some lawyer." 

26. Id nomen. Caia. According to Cicero's humorous explanation, 
they found the name Caia applied, in the works of some lawyer or other, 
to a female who hud contracted matrimony by the rite called coemptith 
Now this happened to be her true name. But they thoi^t there was a 
great mvstery concealed under the appellatioo, and hence, in all legal 
proceedings connected with the rite termed co^mptioi every female about 
to contract matrimony in that way was called by them Caia, — It will 
readily be perceived, that the ridicule here is a good deal overstrained. 
Cdiusi as applied to the male, and Cmn to thcTemale^ were mere terms 
of convenience in the old Itoman law-forms. 

27. Qn(r coimptiontm jacerent. " Who contracted matrimony by the 
rite termed coimptio." There were three modes of contracting marriage 
among the Romans, termed respectively, confarreatio, u«m«, and coif siptto. 
By the last of these was meant a kind of mutual pur ch ss e^ when a man 
and woman were married by delivering to one another a small pMce of 
money, and repeating certain words. What these words were is not 
•leariy aseertaucd. Jloethius(ad Cic. Tc^n iii.) gives rather the mean* 
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ing than the actual form of expression. (Heinecc. AtUiq. Rom p. 133. 
ed. Haubold. ) It is more tlian probable, from the language of Cicero 
in the text, that one of the forms was that which is generally, though 
perhaps erroneously, thought to have been common to both confarreatio 
ind eoHmptio. ^ UM iu Cairn, iH tgo Caiia^ I. e. « Where yon ere 
matter, 1 am mistress.** 

28. Jam iUud. The foUo#mg too.** Compare as to ^ pecnUar 
force of jam, in this clause, OraL pro Leg, ManiL cb. XT* note 13. 

29. Utrum diem tertium. Sec. ** Whether the expression * third day,* 
or * day after to-morrow;' 'judge' or 'arbiter,' 'action,* or * suit,* 
ought to be employed." This is another unfair hit at the lawyers. In 
the cautious and guarded language of the ancient pleadings, as in those 
of modem times, two terms were frequently used to designate the same 
thing. That they would say, ^ Diem tetiium sits pemuKmimi"^ 
**jkdicem mtUrmrnvt rem site Bim,** Thete fermt were eoiB* 
monly given by the ancient juritooosidts in an abbreviated style. Thii% 
I. D. T. S. P. which is the same as In diem tertimm $ete perendinum. 
T. I. A. V. 1*. V. D. equivalent to Tempore Judteem etrbitrvmve peto ui 
des. And again Q. R. S. L. D. O. for Quam rem eioe litem dicere 
oportet. (Consult Brissonius, de Formulis, &c. ) 

30. Perendinum. From perendie, " Quasi pvremta die,' says Chari- 
sius, that is, the day after a whole intervening day lias passed. Perei*- 
dSmmi is equivalent to terftas See, ainee the Romans^ in oountiog, always 
Induded the day fincmif and the day to whieh they oounted. 

XIII. 1. DignitcLt consularis. « Any title to the eonsulship," t. e, 
it never has carried with it that d^pree of merit, which eould claim the 
consulship as its peculiar right. 

2. Ex rebus Jictis commenticiisque, " Of fictions and subtle devices.** 
^Gratia vero muUo minores, ^ And far fewer claims still to the 
ftvour of others,** i. «. ftr lets of what might lay others underobligatioiis 
to yoUf and In this way secure their Ikvour and Interest. 
' S. Oraimm, Cafenlated to gain influence," *. e. so peculiarly ac- 
eeptable to either party, as to lead him to regard it in the light of a 
special iavomr done him^ and to induce him to cherish frioidly ftelinga 
in return. 

4. Sed etiam iliud, &c. " But even that form of address, which was 
for some time customary, ' May I consult you.*" This form of words, 
Lioet conemkre 9 used to be uttered by the client, when he came to con- 
sult the lawyer ; and Uie formal reply of the latter was Cbasatb** 
Cicero alladet in the text to thit ftshion being now out of dale^ meanlqg 
to imply in a playftil way, that die lawyert were not regarded by tiieir 
clients with as much veneration and respect as formerly, and that then 
was now more of familiarity in addressing them. 

5. In ea prudentia. " In that branch of knowledge.*' In that species 
of wisdom. — Relws prolatis. " During a vacation of the courts,*' i. e. 
when the courts of law are closed, and the aid of the lawyer is not at 
pvtttnt n eede d. Mme proUtHe literally means, when matters are put 
off,** I. a. to the neit opening of the courts. Compare at regaida its 
general meaning, Pkutna (Captkt. u I. la): Uhi ret pf£im awi^ 
turn rus homiatm eunt," 

6. Et perpaucis, &c. " Within the compass of both a very few and 
by no means obscure words.'* The allusion is to the written Jawt or Jhb 
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wcriptmm. Compare Mflnulifis: ^ LaqidhctdtjwtB seriptof quod^ eum 
€t irMw mty et ndmmt obm mnum, eognotci ab cmmSbmB foBtShptmit.*" 

7. Hbmini vehetnenter oecupato. ^ AltlKNigfa a man completely 
grossed by other a£&irs." — Stomachum tnoveritis. There is some 
humour in this. Cicero will only meddle with the civil law in case he 
is provoked to the step, since otherwise he would not take the trouble of 
bestowing a single thought upon it. — We must not, however, suppose 
that these were his real sentiments. From his own account, the civil 
hsw, 9t one time^ oeoiq^ed a Urge sbaie of Ine atleBtSoii. Compare 
Cioero (Brmk Ixzxiz.): » Bjfo mOmJurU MM& $tM9 wMtimm opttm 
dBkam 0* SecBodm^ P. P., MRitlil 9e ad doeendmm daboif 
tamen, ctmwkiMiu retpondendo, siudio80§ audietuU docehaV* 

8. Etenim qtuB de scripto aguntur^ &c. " For all that relates to 
matters of writing has been reduced by this time to written forms," i, e. 
all the writing business of the profes&ioii is contained in certain forms 
already reduced to writing. 

9. Tarn anguite, ** In terms so concise." Referring to die abbrevi- 
ations 80 mueh indulged in by the Roman hcwyen, and some specimens 
of which have been given under chap. zii. note 29.^ Quo ego nonposthh 
&c. That I cannot tell about what it treats." — Qua de re agiim is a 
law.phrase, denoting when applied to a written form, the nature and 
object of that form ; and when referring to a suit or controversy, the 
point on which that controversy 110*08. Compare Cic. Brut Ixxix. 

10. QucB consuluntur autem^ &c. " While on the other hand, the 
matters about which advice is asked, are replied to at very little risk."— 
The explanation which Cicero immediately subjoins is extremely amn^ 
ing. If you answer as you ought, you will pass Ibr a second Servius ; 
if otherwise^ men wiU give you credit for a prafbund acquaintance with 
the controverted points of the law» which leads you thus to diflfer in 
opinion from others. 

11. Etiam controversum Jusj &c. <* You will even appear to be well 
versed in the knowledge and handling of the controverted points of the 
law." Literally, " the controversial law.'* Compare Manutius : " Con- 
troversum jus, quod interpretationis est dubicc, tt de quo disputare licet in 
atran^nM partem*** 

19. Uti vetbrm egereUaikmL *^ That proftsnon of yours.** yeeirm 
refers to the whole bodyof jurisoonsuitt*— Aononai. « For advanoe- 
ment in the state." For the enjoyment of puliUe honours. 

13. Initio, " In the beginning of their career. "—iaToc. Eloquence. 

14. Tstuc potissimum snntdelapsi. " Have slid down generally speak- 
ing into that vocation of yours." Literally, ** into that place where you 
are." 

15. In Graeis artijtdbus, In the case of the Greek musicians**' 
ArHftr is a general term for one wlio exerdses an art or employment of 
any Icind. Hence arHJk«$ eeetM, playen^*' oHifex rheiorieust a 
rhetorician ; " and so, as regards its usage in the present easCy we have 
the ftUowing in Quintus Curtius (v. 1.) i ** Nmwdm modOf udeOamor-' 
HJices cum fidihus sui generis ibant.*^ 

16. ylulccdos. Some few editions have awZ^fas. The form citharcedos 
is given by Quintilian (viii. 3.) and most early editions. — Citharaedi. 
** Performers on the harp." The dtharista merely played upon the harp; 
ihe clllAitttMft accompanied the playing witii dieir vmee. The Chreek 
etymoilogy is in accordance with this aidapo; from wBAfa and i$iht, , 
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17. Dmmnre. This verb appean to implj heve^ that they eome to 
the study of the law, because, they cannot do moj better. Compare the 
language of Ernestii in explaining the force of deoenio ( Or. in Verr* 
48. ) : « Devenire rect€ dicUw de Utf ^ mmmt perfiigfii emmh 

MUfpUcandi causae" &c. 

18. Magnus dicendi labor, &c. " Great is the toil that qualifies for 
public speaking, great the art itself, great its dignityi and most great, 
too, the influence connected with it.*' 

19. SaMmioB quaiam* The meaning of Cieero Is^ that what the 
lawyer, or, as we would say, special pleader, does finr his dient, oonduees 
to safety, whereas the orator ensures safety itself. The lawyer prepares 
what may have a salutary effect on the issue of the case, and noay eon- 
duce to a successful defence ; but the orator accomplishes that issue, and 
establishes that defence. The idea then, intended to be conveyed by 
salubritas qumiam is best expressed by a paraphrase : " What may con- 
duce to safety," while by solus ipsa is meant '* safety itself." The lan- 
guage is figurative, and is borrowed from the ccmdition of the human 
fhmie, at one tfme enjoying « a kind of health,*^ at another <* health 
itseE** 

20. In qua si »aH9 pmfecissem, Had I made any great progress in 
this art,*' t. <• in the art of publie speaking; in oratory. This, of course, 
is the mere language of assumed modesty. Cicero*a secret Tanity sug- 
gested fax difierent ideas in reality. 

XIV. \. Artes. Professions."— Qu^epo^^wn^ /ocar«, &e. "Which 
are capable of placing men in the highest degree of personal consider- 
ation,** t. e. of raising them to the hij^iest place in puUie eetlmatioti. 
By dignUa9 is here meant public esteem fimnded on private worth. 

8. CetercB tamen virtuttBt Ste» The other kinds of merit it is true 
avail much of themselves, namely, justice, good faith," &c. Virtvtes is 
here used in the sense, not of virtues, but meritorious qualities, for elo- 
quence and military talent are included in the number. — Ipste per se. 
" Even apart from eloquence." Compare Manutius : " Separatim sin* 
guUe, etiam sine eloquentia,** 

3. Sed nume di^fnUo. But I am now arguing.**— -Jiistto cujusque 
virfKfe. - <* The innate worth of each particular individuaL** Compare 
Manutius : Nam an imperatOfiBf im^ms Anks fiieuUai watam 
tirtutes insiUs suntf jud extrinsecus assumuntur." 

4. AUquts. In some editions aliqui, — Beiltcum canere. " To sound 
forth the signal for war." With beUicum supply carmen. The term 
denotes the blast of the trumpet summoning to arms. Compare Livy 
(xxxv. 18.): A Macedonia Philippum ubi primum beUicum cant 
audisseff arma capturum," 

5. Ingeniosus potta, et aneior voids UmMMg ^ An ingenious poet and 
eiceUent writer." Ennhis is meant, and Cicero then proceeds to quote 
from him.— PhsStt pramndgailut ^When battles are proclaimed." 
This expression has somewhat of a poetical tinge, and is probably 
imitated or altered from some lost passage of Ennius. As itstuidsnoWt 
it could not of course find its way into an hexameter line. 

6. Fdlitur e medio. Cicero quotes from the 8th book of the Annals 
of Ennius. The full passage is given by Aulus Gellius (xx. 10.), and 
we will cite it here in order to make the references, on the part of th^ 
orator, more intelligible s — 
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•< PeUiiur e medio sapitniia / vi geritur res / 

Spemitur orator bonus ; horridvs miles amatW ; 
Hand doctis dictis certantesj sed maledictis, 
Miscent inter sese^ inimicitias agitantes : 
Non ex Jure manu consertum, sed mage ferro 
Mem r^pehmt, regnumque petunt, vadunt soUda vi.'* 

Tlie words are given more according to the earlier orthography, by 
H esselius, in his edition of the fragments of Ennius, p. 79. seq. In 
the second line, the final s in hon-idus is elided in scanning, before the 
initial consonant of miles. The early Romans did not sound the 
final 9 in words, if the next word began with a consonant. The practice 
bsgan to disappear, however, about tfie time of Cicero. The last traces 
of this dision are Ibund in some parts of the poetry of Lueretiiia^ Ca- 
tullus, and Cicero himself So in the 5th line^ some read mo^ in pUee 
of maff€9 making in the scanning the eUsiim magV. Others read at once 
horridu' miles, and magV ferro, as, for example, Uesselius. — The other 
various readings in these lines, such as ToiUtur for J^eBUuTf and manum 
for manuy need not be dwelt upon here. 

7. hia vestra, 6iC. " That wordy and counterfeit wisdom of yours." 
More literally, " that wordy counterfeiting of wisdom," &c. The allusion 
is to the unmeaning forms and subtleties of the law. 

8. Non solum odiotua, &c Not only he who is disagreeable In 
speaking, and a mere talker, but even die good one."— > J9brri<A(s mUe$ 
wnatur, The rough soldier is caressed." — Totum Jacet, « Lies 
entirely n^lected." Compare as to the ibrce oSjaeeo her^ chap. viii. 
note 4. 

9. Mage. An old form for magis, Perizonius (ad Sanct. Min. ii. 
10. — vol. L p. 280, ed. Bauer.) maintains, that both mngis and jnage 
were originally adjeedves of the positiTe degree, like potts and pate. 

10. iSfibfs. This was the ordinary instrument fbr writing. It 
was sharp at one end, and broad at the other. They wrote with it on 
tablets covered with wax. When they wished to correct any thing which 
they had written, they turned the stilus, and smoothed the wax with 
the broad end. Hence, s(BpeHilMm vertaSf «make frequent corrections.** 
(Horat. Sat, i. 10. 72.) 

1 1. Umbra soli. " The shade of retirement to the beams of the sun," 
i. e. the retired life of the lawyer to the active one of the soldier. So 
etto umbratUU is applied to a retired, studious, or comparatively inactive 
life (Cic. 2Wc IL 11.), and ororffo uatbraHlUto a philosophical discourse 
(Cic. Orat. xix.), as markmg the contrast between the retired habits of 
the philosopher and the more active life of the pnUie speaker. So in 
the present ease the lives of the lawyer and soldier are contrasted. 

12. Prima. " First in importance." — Omnium princeps. « ITie first 
of all." Alluding to the glorious results of the Roman arms. ' 

13. H(EC. " These services of Murena." — Demonstrat. *' Strives to 
show.'*— CKDimti&mirit. «« With mere women." The iQtm imdicrcula, 
the meaning of which we have here softened down, refers to the 
effbmtnate and dissolute habits of the Asiatics generally, and the 
enervating eflfects which resulted from them. 

14. Neque entm, &c. And only a few, for the merits of the cause 
are not contained in this." Supply befivre HMque the wordi^ ef pauca, 
modo, or something equivalent* 

Q 6 
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15* (hm Ormu, As the UomMi% during Um Mithriditic war, 
earn in oontaet principaUjr with the Asiatic Greek% Cicero, here makci 
mention of their other wars with the Greek nation generally. — For an 
account of tlie diflbrant individuala men t iope d by the q^eaker, consult 

Historical Index. 

16. lUe hostis. Referring to IMithridates. It is the lam^ in effect, 
as if he had said, aud such a foe as Mithridates." 

17. JttHoeho, Antiodrai it licra b f oog ht in as an Asiatio monarch, 
and Um war that was wagad with him is dludsd to as an Asiatic ana» 

18* Se^jda, Consul with Lailiu% u. o. S6%.f and sumamed 
Asiaticus for his success in this war. — Partita am lUiio^ te. The 
allusion is to Publius Cornelius Scipio Africanus, the conqueror of 
Hannibal. He volunteered to serve as lieutenant under his brotlier, 
L. Scipio, in this war agjainst Antiochus, and hence the glory of the 
contest is said by Cicero to have been shared between them. — We have 
adopted partita, the emendation of Lambinus, in place ot parta, as given 
by the oommoB tnt Thsre can ba ao dmdit as ta tha supaaioirity of 
tba fonnar, although tiie latter is adfoeated by Emasti. 

19* Oofiftomm ip§(h AUndlng to his suroaaae Afiooanns. Publius 
Seipio was the first Roman general who took his nameikom a conquered 
country. — Ex Asia nomime. Alluding to tiia surname of Asiaticus, 
bestowed on L. Scipio. 

20. Af. Catonis. Cato the censor. — Ut ego mihi statuo. ** As I 
imagine.'* The editors make a difficulty here, when none in fact exists. 
Beck, following some of the M SS. and early editions, reads statuam, 
which is only a softer way of expressing the nesning of sMuo, and 
equitalent to vtjmMcem de aenm meo. Schiits, on tiie other hand, tfainlcs 
the words ut ego nUhi gtatuo a corruption^ and suggests the IbHowing 
emendation for the whole clause, ^fmna ssiif tm ao ammi tkttm Udi$, 
qualem in te esse video/* This however, is re- writing, not correcting. 

21. Niimquam esset profectus. The common text has cum Sciptone 
after numquamj which is an historical blunder, originating very probably 
from some idle gloss. In the war against Antiochus, M. Cato accom- 
panied M. Acilius Glabrio, not Scipio. Compare Livy, xxxvi. 21. 

SS. NiBpi0 ven am P. j^fliemo, &c Nor would the senati^ in 
truth, ha^ engaged Publius Aineanus to go as lieutenant to his bnMlier.** 
The elegance of the phraseology, episset am Afrieano ut pr^ fidu otftt Mr 
(literally, have arranged with Africanus that he should giv") atones 
in some degree for its want of historical correctness. Scipio was not 
requested by the senate to accompany his brother as lieutenant ; but, 
when a difficulty was about to arise in that body respecting the provinces 
of the new consuls, L. Scipio and Laelius, he declared, that if they 
would giira faia bnidier the provinoe of Greece, he would go with him 
as his lieutenant Tlii% of coutn^ settled the question. Compare 
Liyy (xxxfiL 1.) : P. Afriaumt dtaA^ « Si L. Se^kmh fiM 

atOf prannekm Graeiam decrmnttent, »e ftyalasi tifanMi.* Bme eoir, 
SM^^MO admtm tttuKttt, auttdit e0ftaMMN«** 

XV. I. Quid Mithridates potuerit, Sec. Cicero's oration in favour 
of the Manilian law is the best commentary on this whole passage. — 
Qui mr fuerit* What kind of man he was.*' Qui is here elegantly 
used for quaUt* 

S. Fugm oedMmu « Qnly aroused to mora Tigorous effiurts by the 
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loM of AUtd*." SjlkhiiddefiMtsd AmhekuibftfeiianilorMiUir^^ 
with grwl Um^ at Chieronea. (Hut Fit S^fB. e. x?L)— The tnm 
reading hm is tatmaekj doobtftiL We hsie edopled that given by 

£rnesti. 

3. ^on rudts imperator. *' No raw commander.'* This is what 
Grammarians call a litotes ( Xit&tjic ), where, by a negation of the contrary, 
more is implied than expressed. Sylla was in fact eminent for military 
talents. 

4. BeUo ittoectumf &c. After having traversed all Asia in hostile 
amy.'* Hie oommon text has cttm MZo, but we have rejected the pre- 
positioa with Emcstt and others. 

5. Cum jMM dimimt. This is mera oratorieal eiagfcimtion. SyUa 
granted peace to Mithridates, not because he found it impossible to con* 
quer that monarch, but because his own presence was required in Italy, 
where the opposite fiwtion had raised fireab troubles. Compare £niestit 
ad loc. 

6. Rattones et capias belli. "His revenues and armies." — OcKinum 
cum Ponto. His object was to attack the iioraans on tlie east, while 
Sertoriusy in Spain, did the same on the west. Compare Orat. pro 
lA9t MbmL ch. ir. 

7* IhtAm comtMmt. LueuUus and Cotta» a. u. c. 679. — iitat. 
« With this ▼iew.'*^.^ftir MUkridatem, &e. Alluding to Lueuliua. 

8. AUeriMM re§ ealamitoM, Hm disastfous operations of the one." 
The reference is to Cotta. This commander, thinking that he had a 
fair opportunity of gaining a victory before Lucullus could join him, 
gave battle to IVIithridates, but was defeated both by sea and land, with 
the loss of 60 ships and all their crews, as well as 4000 laud forces. 
(Plut. ru. LucuiL ch, vi.) 

9. Nrntf CMm,ko, For when the fury of the whole war had centred 
hfweath the walls of the people of CyaisuiL'' Caaxpm OraL pro 
iL du TilL 

10. Atim, Referring to the Roman province, as appears firom what 
follows immediately after, **tota pateret provincia," As re^rards the 
limits of the province of Asis, consult OruL pro L. M, eh, iL 
note 6. 

11. Et omnes copicty &c. Compare Orat. pro L. M. ch. viii. note 5. 
Et omn€3 is the emendation of Greevius, from one of his MSS., in 

place of the common reading ut ommo, 

IS. Fugmam mao ok m^ ko. Compare OfwL pro L. Jill eh. viiL note 
8.«Cbiilfnto cureu, &e. ** In rapid oourss^ anider the fiercest leederi.*' 
Compsre Orat* pro L, M. ch. viU. note 9. 

18. Nomo spibui, Compare Oroi.pro ch. viiL note 14. 

XVI. 1. Sed non id aqimus. " But that is not our present ot|ject.** 
Jilorc literally, " we are not now endeavouring to do that,** 

2. Senatug et populus Rtmuinus. The senate piissed a decree, relative 
to the declaring of war against Mithridates, and tlie people, with whom 
alone rested the power of actually decla ring war, oondfirmed that deeree 
by a TOte in the comitia. 

8. Popmhu RomanuM, The people alone are named hera^ as they 
passed the law, which gave the command to Pompey. 

4. Fd acerrima mihi videtur illUf &c. This is the famous night 
eqgageinent foHght near the £uphrate% an acco u n t of which is given 
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by Plutarch Vit. Bm^, di. xzxiL — Compare Dio Caariiu, xnwt S3* 
^Flonis, iii. 5. 23. 

5. Bospomm. The Cimmerian Bosporus is meant, now the straits 
of Jenikali. Compare, as regards the flight of Mithridates, the account 
given by Plutarch ( Vit. Pump, c. xxxv. ). 

6' Etiam ia txtrema fortuna, &c. The eulogium passed by Cicero 
on the character wod tbilitia (tf MitiiridalM la wtSk dcief» c d> In point 
of talent and resources he was certainly the most formidable monareh 
with whom the Romans liad ever to contend. 

7. Teamen tonftcm, &c ** Attached so much importance notwith- 
standing to the life of a single individua]," t. e, to the mere cir- 
cumstance of Mithridates' remaining alive.— /ZZe. « The other." 
Mitbrldates. 

8. Arbitraremur. All the MSS. have arhitraretur, in the passive. 
But still Ciceronian usage and latinity demand arbitraremur, which we 
have^ consequently, not hesitated to give. Emesti, who retains however 
a r W faig i nrfi w , is strongly in fiivour of mhitraremur, observing of the 
common reiulingy ** ItttB sorde$ stml IsfiiMB^ imdigttm CUenm^ pratertim 
in oraHone qua in faro dida etit mtt eondtme genatuve." Two instances, 
it is true, of arbitro, as an active verb, occur in Plautus (^Pseud. iv. 2. 
57. — Stich. i. 2. 87.), but this is the usage of a poet, not of a prose 
writer, and, it may be too, a sj^ecimen of vulgar not classical usage. At 
all events, the pages of a comic writer can furnish no argument eitlier 
way in a question relative to Ciceronian prose. 

9. DrfeiuKnntg, « We contend." Literally, « we anege/' or « main- 
tain, in his behalf.** Defendere means here to bring forward in the 
way of defence, or as Faociolati explains it, ** attegare in defensionem.'* 

10. Hanc ejus operam. ** Ttiat these services of his." — iVonmtiitts 
dignitatis. <^ No less strong a claim." DigniUu here again denotes a 
claim or title founded on merit or fitness. 

XVII. 1. At enim, &c. Cicero here proceeds to answer another 
argument advanced on the part of Sulpicius. At the comitia for the 
election of praetors, Sulpicius was higher on the list of snccessfiil can- 
didates than Murena, tiut is, the minority of the Ibrmer exceeded tiiat 

of the latter. And this is now urged as a proof of the superior estima- 
tion in which Sulpicius was held by the people, and a sure indication 

that, had there been no bribery on the part of Murena, the other would 
have defeated him at the consular election. Cicero's answer is a very 
adroit one. 

2. Pergitisne vo8, &c. " What? do you proceed to deal with the 
people, as if by virtue of some written obligation?** I. e. as if they were 
tied down by the terms of some bond, and had no free agency left them.' 
—We have here a very artful evasion of the argument adduced on the 
opposite side. What ? if the people have done a thing once in a par* 
ticular way, are they bound to do it always in that way ? the people^ 
too^ who are so notorious for their fickle and changeable character? 

3. Syngrapha. By this is meant a bond or obligation, by which a 
creditor got security from his debtor for the payment of a sum of 
money ; or by which one person bound himself to another, for the per- 
formance of some particular act* It was generally signed and sealed 
by both parties^ and a copy given to each, whence the name^ 9vyy^a^ 
from ^vyyf&^n The phrase agtrt t» wjpi^graflha then denotes^ to exact 
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■omething from another, at if it wm the pajm ea t of a debt on bond, 
or (he pOTformance of eooae eipren written eorenant. 

4. RtUqmM Aoaert&aw. In the ease of the odMr honom he may 
aeek.*'—- 2>e6«a<. Supply dare, 

5. Quod tmmfntumr &c. « For what straight, what Euripin^ has 
as many chanores, as violent and as varied fluctuations, as are the power* 
fill tossings and impetuous tides which the comitia from their very 
nature possess?" Literally, ** as the system," or, " plan of the comitia 
has." — We need hardly point to the heauty and justice of the allusion. 
The whole passage is cited by Quintilian, viii. 6. 29. 

6. Euripmm . The Euripus, or stndt between Enhem and the main 
land of Greece^ waa fiuned in the popidar belief IhritafteiMotdiangea. 
CoDialt Gtographieal Index, 

7. Totam ^nionem eommutat. ** Produces an entire diange of 
opinion," t. e. respecting the merits of a candidate for public favour.— JFU 
aiiudj atque existhnomus, &c. " Something is done directly contrary 
to what we think is to be the result, so that even the people themselves 
wonder," &c. 

8. Nihil fallaciua ratione tola comitiorum. Nothing more deceptive 
than the whole course of things at the comitia,** u e. than the issue of 
puiilio eleetiona. 

9. Opera, Fhilippoa waa not only a piiblio man, but an eminent 

speaker, and henee his aid waa of\en given in the forum, at trial% to iiia 

friends and others. With opera, therefore, we may supply forensi, as 
Gruter directs, and render the term by *♦ application at the bar." 
Compare Ernesti {ad he. ) : " Est ea qua alias industria proprie dicitur,** 
— Cicero alludes to the defeat of Philippus by Herennius, in the 
Brutus, ch. xlv. 

10. Q. Catulum, This was the famous colleague of Marius, in the 
coDteat with the Ombri. Conault JSBsfoneol Iitdex, — (M, MaOh, A 
man of ignoble birth. The eommon text haa MaiUio. 

1 1. Haminem gratneeimum, A man of the greatest weight of cha- 
racter.** The individual referred to is the cdebrated M. ^milhia 
Scaurus. — Q. Maximo. Fahius Ma»imu^ aomamed Ebumoa. 
Consult Historical Index. 

12. S(i-pe certo aliquo, 6iC. " Are oft-times aroused by the influence 
of some particular constellation." This was an article of fixed and 
popular belief on the part of the Romans. — Quintilian (viii. 3. 80.) 
remarks, that Cicero expravea bimadf here with almost a poetical 
spirit : ** Jam pcene poeHeo epiritu,** 

IS. &qM Ita, &e. We have inaerted eaiua after eibecmth on the con* 
jeetore of Lambinu^ but have not adopted hia other emendbtion of efm 
after eeepe, aa this seema quite unneeenary. 

XVIII. 1. Si est rcfhlenda ratio. " If a reason must be given," t. e. 
a reason for Murena's apparent want of popular favour, compared with 
the other successful candidates, who had received larger majorities in 
the application for the prxtorship. 

2. Du<B res, Stc, The want of two thii^ waa severdy fUt in ^td» 
applieation for the pnetorship^ both of which proved of service to Mu^ 
rena, when suing Ibr the consular office.** More literally, two things 
were very greatly missed in the caae of the prvtorship," &c. Cieero'a 
meaning im, that two cireumatanoea were deficient in Murena*a eanvaai 
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for the praetonhipk both of wfaieb afterwards qccurred> and were of nee 

to him when a candidate for the consulship. 

3. Exspectatio munerts, &c. " The expectation of public shows, which 
had been increased as well by certain rumours, as by the zealous eftbrts 
and language of his competitors." Murena had not borne the office of 
aedile, and had therefore exhibited no public shows, as was customary 
with thoee who filled that station. There was no expeetatioo eonse- 
quendy of his eibibitlng any in case he were elected prsBtoff whereas 
nimour spoke loudly of what bus oompetitois would dio in the way of 
public exhibitions, and they themsdvea gave confirmatloo to these 
rumours by their conduct and language. All this, of course, would 
tend to lessen very materially the number of votes given for Murena, 
and it was no wonder, if the nuyorities of his competitors were larger 
than his own. 

4. Altera. The second reason was, that the troops whom he had 
aommaiidBd in Asia bad not yet returned home, by wlA6t eiimrairtanee 
be lost a number of Tote% as well ftom these peiaons theniseh«% as 
ftom others who would be influenced by their ccnnniendations of Murena. 

5. Comttiit, This is the conjectural emendation of Hotomannua, 
which Lambinus first adopted into tlie text, and of which Beek^ Sohiit% 
and others approve. The common text has comes. 

6. MuHUS ampUssimum. " The very splendid shows." Murena, 
having obtained the office of Prator Urbanus, was called upon to give 
the Ludi ApoUinareSy which he did with great splendour. It will be 
bflvna in mbid» that the nu^gistratas wiio gave, or, in other words, pre- 
aided at, public eihibltions and shows, generally lavished upon thcsn a 
prodigious expence, to pave the way for future preferments. Compare 
Cic. de Off. ii 16., where he speaks of a magmfiemtUaimn <rdiUUmf and 
of Pompey's nuignificentissima munera in his second consulship. 

7. VolurUaa militum? " The good will of the soldiery ?" — Qiub cum 
per scj &c. Compare note 4. — Turn vero midtum auctoritatis habet. 

And also possesses great influence." 

8. Ferborum interpreter. « Mere interpreters of w<ord%** t. e. mere 
eipounders of law forms and phrases. 

9. Quart ipravis iai iOa mUio, Of great weight therefore Is lan-> 
guage like ^e following. "^Ifs saiieiian recrea vU, A soldier is supposed 
to be here speaking of his commander to the by-etanders who are about 
to vote at the consular comitia. 

10. Cum fortiSf turn etium felix. " As fortunate as he is brave.** 
Literally, " both brave and also fortunate.** 

11. Hoc quanti putasi Sec ^* Of how much importance do you ima- 
gine all this 1% as regards the reputation of indiinduals, and the favour 
of others?** 

EietUmtiiemiatite, For If the influence of a religioosibeling 

is so strong at those comitia, that, even to the present day, the omen 
afforded by the century, which is first called, has always exerted an 
effect on the election, why is it surprising, that, in the case of this 
individual, the reputation of his gootl fortune, and the language of his 
soldiers produced a similar result?" Valuisse, literally, prevailed.** 

13. Omen proTogaiivum, At the comitia centuriata where the consuls 
ware ehcsen, the centuries were called to gbn thehr votes by lot The 
names of the cegunries were thrown into a box, and the centunr wblcfa 
came out flnt was called pngrogatha, becauss it was asked for m vote, 
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that is, consulted, before the rest (prcr and rogo). Its vote was regarded 
as a kind of omen of the result of the election, 

XIX. 1. Z^ttiara, ** As of too trifling a nature to be mentioned.'* 
— > Qmt ntnt gravitmma, ** Which are in fiwt of vary great importance.** 
More freely, ^ though thqr m,** fte. 

Et home urbaium, iDt, And prefer the voCea of eitiwDS hero to 
lihoae of tlio soldiery.** t. e. oonaidiBr tlwm at earrying greater weight* aa 
more worth having, &c 

3. Ludorum hujus, &c. " The elegance of the shows exliibited by 
this individual, and the magnificence of his scenery." Under the head 
of ludi are meant, not only games, but also scenic exhibitions (ludi 
scenici). Sometimes the latter were regular plays. Thus, the plays of 
Terence were acted on these occasions ; at other times, what were called 
pegnuOa woKoihibited. These wore large stages or wooden niaehinet» 
of several stories^ whieh were raised or depressed at pkasure, and were 
magnificently adorned. They were uitended to rep r esen t detached aeenos 
of an interesting nature^ such as a conflagration, the descent of a deity, &o. 
Pliny (H. N. xxxiiL 3.) says that Murena and his brother Caius were 
the first who exhibited one of these, and that it was richly adorned with 
silver. This is very probably the argentea »una mentioned a little 
&rther on. 

4. ProfuerurU, They proved of great service to him in conciliating 
the fiivour of the people. 

5. Qwmqmam kme csicstf^ &e. ^ Although the ftet itself is suflldtnt 
Ibr tiio purposes of the present oMe,** L e. to serve as a basie fiir my pre- 
sent argument. 

^ Nigotiit, By the calls of business.*'— A ^pca occtipaiUm€. In 
employment itself." 

7. Ohlectamur et ducimur. Are gratified and attracted." — Qtnd tu 
admirer &c. Why need you wonder at thi^ in the case of the un- 
learned multitude ? ** 

8. Xr. Otho, Lucius Roscius Otho» who was tribune of the commons 
A. o. o. 09^^Bfmuiri ordmit &e. TheaOusion is to the Roedan law, 

« propoeed hj (HbOf by whidi the Isurteen seata neit to those of the 
senators, in the theatre, were appropriated to the equestrian order. 
Consult Legal Index. — From Cicero's employing the turn restituit hen, 
it has been inferred, that the equites had previously possessed separate 
seats in some conspicuous part of the theatre, from which they had been 
dislodged ; unless we suppose, what is not very probable, that the term 
restituit is here employed, after the manner of the Roman lawyers, in the 
sense of dedit or prmstilit. Compare Krnesti (/«</. Leg. s. v. Roscia). 
The Rosdan law is the one that occasioned the famous disturbance at 
Rome. Consult Jiis«4rveal Addr, a. t. (Hho, 

9. Vokipkiim. The meana of gratification,*' t. e. in beholdhig, 
^th more ease and oomfint, the representations of the stage. 

1 0. Cum aplendore fructus quoque jucunditatis, Along with the 
splendour of their rank, the enjoyment also of their diversions." 

11. In men petifione, *' In my application for the consulship." 

12. Nam nos quoque^ &'C. " For we too had, on the part of our op- 
ponent, a scene so splemlid to contend against, that it actually seemed to 
be itself a competitor." We have here been compelled to express by a 
paraphrase, what the Latin gives In the compass of a few brief words, 
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The phraseology of scenam competitriccm is peculiar and forcible The 

nature of the ulusion is as follows : Antonius, who was Cicero's col- 
league ID the oonsulship, had been also hb edleegue in the aedOeshipt 
and had, while filling this latter office^ exhibited In the public shows, at 
which he presided, a splendid piece of scenery, loaded with silTer. lliis 
gained him great popularity, and insured him a strong vote when he 
applied for the consulship. Cicero was his competitor on that occasion, 
and adopts a very forcible mode of expression in the text to show how 
miicli advantage Antonius had derived, in his opinion, from the silver 
scene wliich he exhibited. Antonius, it is well known^ was elected to 
the eonsttlship along with Cicero. 

13. TVtfiot iudoi, Three different kinds of sdlenm diows." The 
first in honour of Ceres and Bacehus; the second of Fioni; the third 
of Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva, (/n Verr. v. 14.) 

14. Commovebar, « Was alarmed. " — Casu, " From the operation 
of lot." The prcetor urhanuSf whose duty it was to preside at the Ludi 
Apollinares, was appointed by lot ; that is, the two praetors, after their 
election, determined by casting lots, which of them should be prcetor 
urbanus, which prcetor peregrinus, and which should exercise the other 
Jurisdietiona. 

15. NihH advenatam, ^ Proved of no injury," i e. in your applie* 
ation for the consulship. * Oeero aslcs* whether Sulpidus does'not think 
that the silver soene» wliich Murena exhibited when pr»tor» gained the 
latter numerous votes, and facilitated his election to the consular office* 

Compare note 12. 

16. Sit par forensis opera militari^ &c. ** Let the labours of the bar 
be equal to those of the camp, let the vote of the citizen be equal to that 
of the soldier." 

17. JnUr tuam ei Mm aofiem. Between your allotted duties and 
his.*' Compare note 14. 

XX. 1. m0u8 Bors eaJuU^ &c. « The sphere of duty, which fell to 
his lot, was, what all of us your friends wished might be yours, that of 
dispensing justice." Murena, as has already been remarked, obtained 
by lot the station of prcetor urbaniis, an office which opened for bim a 
path to extensive popularity. 

2. Gloriam conciliat, &c. The importance of the charge gains high 
consideFation for the individual, and the dispensing of liberal justice^ the 
fiiTOur of others.'* By teqmiaB is here meant a decision according to 
the spirit, rather than tiie strict lietter, of the law. Compare Manutius: 

Recte largitionis nonwa ad mquitatem adjfunxiif nam Mqw fHodjuM negatt 
mquitas larffitur." 

3. JEfjUfihilitate decemendi. " By the impartiality of his decisions,** 
^Lenitate audiendi. " By the affability with which he listens to all.** 

4. Ad extremuiiif &c. " Is terminated at last by the gratification 
dertved ih>m public spectacles,** t. e. after having recdved ^e applause 
of others for the equity, uprightness and affid>ility which characterise 
his deportment, the magistrate in question crowns all by a iqilendid ex* 
hibition of public shows. 

5. Quid tua sors ? Sulpicius drew for his lot the presiding at trials 
de peculatu, or embezzlement of the public money. — Besides the prceton 
urba/ius, and prcetor peregrinus, there were other i)raBtors who each pre- 
sided at particular trials throughout the year ; namely, one at trials 
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concerning extortion (de repeiundia) ; another concerning bribery (/ic 
ambitu) ; a third concerning crimes against the stale (de majestaie)^ 
a fourth about defrauding the public treasury (rfe peculatu) ; &c. 

6k Tristis^ airoXf 8cc, A gloomy, a harsh one : the trial of ques- 
tions of embmlement." Literally, « inquiry into embenlemeDt.'* 
QtuetHo is the teehnicel term for eecfa of the special jurisdiotions men* 
tioned in the previous note^ and as tliese were assigned each to a parti- 
oular ptflitor» Ibr an entire yeart they were henoe termed QwtiionM 
perpetiuB. 

7. Squaloris. Referring to the squalid and neglected garb of the ac* 
cused, assumed by him for the purpose of exciting commiseration. 
I 8. Ex altera. Referring to the side of the accusers. — Plena catenarum 
atque indicum, Full of imprisonment and common informers.'* 

9* CogendijvMea hwiH* ** The reluctant judges to be forced to at.** 
the jtuUee$f called also osfetwref, formed the council of the praetor. 
Compare Orat, pro ArA, ch. ii. note 4. 

\0» Senba damnatitSj &c. A scribe condemned ; the whole order 
in consequence alienated." A scribe had been condemned by Servius 
for embezzlement of the public money, and this lost him the votes of the 
whole order in his application for the consulship. As regards the scribeSy 
compare Orat. IV. in Cat. ch. vii. note IG. 

11. SuUana gratificatio reprehensa, " Sylla's bounty disapproved of,** 
1. e, condemned or reversed. Several of Sylla's adherents had received 
from him gifts of money from the public treasury. This proceeding was 
now a4jttdged to be illegal ; and r^rded as /lecttblia. 

13. ^ropepan. ** Almost an entire part." Schiiti makes this the 
same as magna pars ; and Lambinus, dimidia pars. 

13. Lites severe (estimatcB. *' Damages heavily assessed," i. e. a heavy 
amount of damages imposed. The allusion is to damages, or a fine 
awarded by the praetor, in favour of the state, against individuals who 
had been convicted of embezzlement As the amount of damages 
rested with the praetor* Servius made many enemies by imposing heavy 
sums. 

14. Cui placett ohUmactiur. He to whom it affords pleasure, soon 
forgets it*' The reference is to the accuser. — Ct» dolet, meminit, He 
to whom it occasions pain, long remembers the circumstance^** t. e, he 
that is condemned. 

15. L. MurencB provincia. Transalpine Gaul, of which he had charge 
after his pra:torship. — Mtdtas honas graiiaSf &c. " Brought with it 
many opportunities of conferring important fovours, together with the 
highest reputation to himself.*' 

1 6. Dedit ei factdtatem UberaHiaiU* ** Put it in his power to exercise 
indulgence,*' t. e, in excusing some from military service. The state of 
public affairs (respuhlica) allowed him this opportunity. 

17. QncE niunicipiist Sec. " Which are composed of the municipal 
town of Umbria." — Ipsa autem in Gallia. This is the very neat emend- 
ation of Ernesti, in place of the common reading ipse autem in Gailia, 
The province of Gaul is here opposed to Umbria, through which he was 
proceeding to the former. 

18. Ut nottri homines, &e. He enabled our countrymen by his 
equity and application to recover sums of money which were by this 
time despaired "of," ». e. debts considered by this time as desperate. 
This result was brought about by mild and yet effectual remedies on the 
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part of Murena, so that he oftea made both parties, and not merely the 
creditor, his friends. 

19. Scilicet. «« It is true. Ft/teor. « This I am willing to allow." 
^Nomudlorum amicorumj &c. The zeal of such frienda eools beeauaa 
their patrons, by reAisiDg a province^ have put out of their hands the 
means of being aenrioeable to their followers and dependants. 

XXI. I, DUpOfmnfortunam, « Unequal good fortune as regarded 
the affairs of a province." Murena held an important proTince* SuIp 
picius declined altogether going to his. • 

2. Amisso jam tempore, " The occasion having now gone by.** 
Compare Manutius : " Cum prcBterieHt occasio." — lie Integra, " While 
the matter was as yet undetermined,*' i. e, before the election took places 

S. /» Ob r^ui ipsis, &o. Refenred to immediately after. FrimMm 
aeemandi terroresj'* &o. The part Sulpidus here aoted was no doubt a 
patriotic one, and showed a spirited seoatory" but it was not that of 

a politie eandidate." 

4. Accusandi terrores et mineE, &c. Referring to the language of 
Sulpicius, before the coinitia had taken place, and while private can- 
vassing was going on. He expressed, it seems, his firm determination 
to impeach any one of his competitors who should have recourse to 
bribery. Cicero says that this course showed the man of spirit, but it 
led the people to expect thai he would fiul in his eleetian, beeause he 
aoted as if he had lost sJl hope of success, and it made his friends, alscH 
less zealous in his behalf. 

5. A spe adipiscendi. « From any hope of obtaining office, on the 
part of the candidate," i. e. as cherished by the candidate. Spe adipi- 
scendi does not refer to the people, but to the particular candidate him- 
self, who seems by his desperate conduct and language, and by his 
threats of impeachment, to have lost all hope in his own case. 

6. Im tmo oHt aUtro, « In one or two," I. e. in the case of one or 
two candidates merely. — • Hmiarem dttpenmt, To have despaired of 
the office to which he aspires.** 

7. Quid urgo ? &c. Cicero now proceeds to meet an argument that 
might be urged by Sulpicius in justification of his (x>nduct; namely, 
that he was prompted to the course in question by a wish to retaliate 
upon his opponents, for the injury they had done him by tlieir unfair 
proceeding. 

8. Alitid tempus est petendi, 8co. There is one time for soliciting 
the oonsnlship, another far prosecuting," i. e. Ibr impeaching candidates 
who have been gmltf of corruption. 

9* Magnii eopiU* " With great numbers attending him,** L s. nu- 
meroudy attended by friends, and clients. The candidates were accus- 
tomed to go down occasionally into the Forum and Campus Marti us, 
to show themselves to the people and f^ain votes. They were accom- 
panied at these times by large numbers of friends and dependants. To 
escort a candidate^ in this way, was called deducere, and his escort 

10. InquUiHo eandidaH* ** A prying into the conduct of a fellow* 
candidate** i. e. to obtain matter for impeachment.-->C0m}Miralio. A 

procuring." 

1 1 . Declamatio potius, quam persalutatto, " Declamatory accusations 
rather than assiduously paying court to the people^** »*. 0," angry denmi*> 
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ciations a^inst rival candidates, and accusations of bribery, when one 
ought to be going round and soliciting votes, — The old reading was 
salutaiiOf until changed by Gruter to the present one) which is much 
stronger, and is eqiUTsleiit to otMta ta hOo Ho, — For a long time 
before the day of eleetioiiy the candidates endeavoured to gun the 
fimnir of the people by every popular art» by going round to tbeir 
houses^ shaking hands with those whom they mel» saluting every one 
by name, &c. This last was esteemed a very great compliment, and 
hence the candidate commonly had along with him a monitor or nom^n- 
clator, who whispered in his ears every body's name. In this way, 
salutatio and permlutatio become general terms for all kinds of canvassing^ 
though literally, they only mean the latter. 

13. Et 9x eandidaiiiirwmfaekm^ &e. And try to make oitl 
firom the looks of the candidates^ how miich of hope and resources eseh 
may appear to possess.**— ^jmsm, literally^ ci spiril,** or eoufaga^" 
for the approaching contest. 

13. Jacet. ^* He's down." Used her^ in a familiar and colloquial 
sense. Compare chap. viii. note 4. — Ahjecit hastas. " He has given 
up the day." Literally, " he has flung the spears aside. " A figurative 
mode of expression, borrowed from the movements of those who confess 
themselves vanquished in battle, and, in consequence, throw away their 
arms. This is what the Greeks cdled ^'ifxMWK. Compare Erasmus 
CSia iL a. 97. p. 415. 

14. Alium faeUim, I *11 make another my candidate^" 

15. Dehilitantur. " Are dispirited." Literally, ** are enfeebled in 
their efforts." — Testatam. " As manifest and known to all." The 
true reading here has been much disputed. Emesti retains testatam^ 
but suggests desperatam. Lambinus prefers totam. It is a casein how- 
ever, where no emendation whatever appears necessary. 

16. Operam ei ffratiam, ** Their aid and influence.** 

XXII. 1. Thtumaaumum* His whole spirit. "--i^KMiiMifil jsciwiw,- 

« Cannot, when so situated^ employ." The reference is still to a can- 
didate who despairs of success and is now thinking of an impeachment 
against his competitors. 

2. Non parva res, &c. « No small matter in itseh^ but in reality 
the most important of all.'* 

3. Comparare ea, " To get together Uiose things," t. e. to Supply 
yomrsslf with the mems of. driving oul» &o. 

4* EUam per aHtnoM. ** Even hy mere strangers." From ftelings 
of natural commiseration. This is ezi^ained immediately alter. 

5. In capitis pericuUs, ''When their lives or privileges are in 
danger." Periculum capitis means not only ** a capital trial," in our 
sense of the term, but also one involving the rights and privileges of a 
citizen, where, for example, the punishment in case of conviction would 
be exile, and not loss of life. We have been compelled, therefore, to 
give it a general translation here, embodying both meanings. Compare 
the remark of Emesti (Cka. Oic. s. t. caput) : *' Camm capitis porro, 
res capitales^ in qmbui eapui haminis agUur^ twitf cum oKgtdt injudSdMm 
vocatu* ntpubSeumf quo eondbmialits hcum in smaiu, and cMa wi areUnU 
commoda^ civitatem, VberiaUmw ttmiUit, aohim vartere cogUuTf OMt vUam 
adeo perdit. Itaque quoties formula hujusmodt apiid Latinos occurrit, 
Hnptr de quibut homimbus, de guilnuque cauiii »&rmo nt, videndum, et 
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quibu8 ex legibus causa agutur, iisque qiuB pcen4B pnpontit fiurint. Nam 
ita dem u7n, capitis qua: sit vis, inteUigi poterit" 

6. Sic inteUexi. " Have perceived this." — In petendo siudium, &c. 
That in suing for office there is the most unremitting ardour : in 

defending mociieri the most ansioiis ml; in aeeosing, the hmmI aotife 
esertuja»** t. e. that suing for office requires the most unremitted 
ardour. See* 

7. Sic Uatuo. « I maintain this." The literal idea of siatuo, when 
taken in this sense, is to set or place a thing in a particular position^ 
with the determination of keeping it there as far as we may be able. 

8. Ut idenif &c. " That the same individual can, with su^cient 
diligence, prepare the materials for an impeachment, and arrange an 
application for the consulship," i, e, at one and the same time. — Ador* 
nare aeetuationem literally means, to furnish or supply an accusation 
with what may be requisite far its suecess. 

9. Utuan* The weight of merely one of these.** 

10* Cum te de curriculo, &c* ^ When you turned off from the career 
of a candidate." Curriculum properly denotes a chariot-course^ or race^ 
and is here figuratively applied to the contest for the consulship. 

11. In istam accusandi denuntiationem. ** Upon that announcement 
of your intention to accuse." — In ista ratione. ** In that employment," 
i, e, in getting ready the materials for an impeachment. 

XXIII. 1. Leffmm ambUtUf See* ** Ton earnestly solicited a law 
against bribery ; althongh there was one already for you**' t. e. although 
there was a law of this nature already In existence^ namely the {SU 
pumian. 

2. Erat enim. See. " For there was the Calpumian, couched in 
terms of very great severity.*' Passed a. u. c. 686. Compare chap, 
xxxii., and consult Legal Index. 

3. Gestus est mo«. Regard was paid." More literally, " obedience 
was paid," t. e, a new law was passed, as you entreated. Hiis new law 
against bribery was the Tnllian, proposed by Cicero himself^ and which 
inSSicted, in addition to the punishments oraained by the previous laws 
on this subject, the penalty of ten years exile. Consult Legal Index, 

4. Std iota iUa kXf &c. " Now that whole law would perhaps hftfO 
armed your accusation with new terrors, if you had had an accused 
person to deal with, who was actually guilty ; as it was, however, it 
only served to oppose your application for the consulship," i. e. if you 
had had a real otFender to impeach, and not IVIurena, the Tullian law 
might have done some good, in making your accusation the more for- 
midable^ and bis puni^ment the more severe. But» having only an 
innocent man like Murena to threaten with the penalties of that law» 
you merely injured your cause with the people, who regarded your 
conduct toward my client as the ofibpring of a vindictive spirit. 

5. Gravior. He means more severe than that already prescribed 
by the Calpurnian and other laM's. — In plebem. Referring to those of 
the common people^ who should suffer themselves to be corrupted by 
any candidate. 

6. Commoti animi tenuiorum. *' The minds of the lower orders were 
alarmed.** The consequence vras that he lost thdr votes. 

7. J^drstliiiiii in no§irum ardktem, The penalty of exile was en- 
treated by you against our own order,** t e. ageinst those senators who 
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should be guilty of bribery.— CSoMMMttt The pumsbment of ten years 

exile was ordained. 

8. Sed non Ubentery &c. " But it was with rchictancc that, in accor- 
dance with your suggestion, they decreed greater severity against the 
order at la^ge.** Literdly, « they unwillingly established a har&her 
eoodition for our oomnion fortune.**-^ .FbrfMus commwn refers to the 
common condition of the order, and not» as some erroneously explain it^ 
to the lover classes of the people. We must supply cmmliMt tmatorum 
aSter foriuntB communis as Sylvius does. 

9. Morhi excusationif &c. " A punishment was annexed to every ex- 
cuse of illness.** The allusion here is extremely doubtful, and we have 
nothing to guide us but mere conjecture. Manutius thinks, that 
Servius got a law passed with the consent of the senate, ordering all 
persons to be present at the consular comitia, and directing that the ex- 
cuse of iUness should not be received, to account for a person's absence, 
but that he should be punished for non-attendance* Emesti, however, 

S'ves a more, reasonable interpretation. He thinks that the enactment 
question was aimed at the judges, witnesses, and others, whose pr^ 
aence might be deemed of importance in a trial for bribery. These 
were punished if they stayed away, and the excuse of illness was not 
taken. The object of the law was to guard against any improper col- 
sion, which might defeat the ends of justice. 

10. Voluntas offensa muUorumy &c. The friendly feelings which 
many had entertained towards you, were hurt at this, sfaice they must 
dther exert themselyes to attend court to the detriment of their health, 
or else, in addition to the evil of illness, the other advantages of lifo 

. must be abandoned by them**' ^ c. the other advantages of life besides 
health. — From the language here employed by Cicero, Ernesti thinks, 
that the penalty to be inflicted on those, wlio gave the excuse of ill- 
ness, was an exclusion from office and from the other rights and privi- 
leges of citizens. 

1 1 . HcEc quis tulit 9 Who proposed the law enacting all this ? ** 
Literally, '*who proposed these things?*' The answer of course Is 
Cicero himself. — From this passage it would appear, that all the enaet- 
m^ts which have just been enumerated by Cicero, were contained in 

the provisions of the TuUian law. 

1 2. ISf qui, &c. Cicero, as consul, proposed the law in question to 
the people, in accordance with the direction of the senate and the wishes 
of Salpicius, although he himself by no means approved of the measure* 
Hence we have adopted Schiitz's emendation, qui minime probarat, in 
place of the common reading cui minime proderant, Ernesti retains the 
common lection, but condemns it in his notes as incorrect. Ftifyatum 
quidem venm turn e»t» ^Ciceroni quidem itta mm noedKmi, amtnoeen po- 
terant** 

13. IHaj qwB mea summa vduntaU, &c. « Think you that the follow- 
ing, which a crowded senate rejected to my very great satisfaction, were 
only moderate impediments to your application for the consulship ? " 
Liiterally, "opposed you in a moderate degree.** 

14. Confusionem snjf'niffinrum. ** A promiscuous intermingling of 
votes.** The usual arrangement at the comitia centuriata^ was for the 
fienturies of the first class to give their votes in order, and then the cen- 
turies of the other classes^ after them. This was fovourable to bribery ; 
for if a miyoiity of votes had been purchased in any century, it could 
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easily be ascertained by the vote of that century, on the day of election, 
whether it had fulfilled its share of the bargain or not. In order to 
prevent this Servius proposed to the senate, that all the votes of all the 
centuries should be considered as thrown into oommon, that is, that the 
old order of caliing up the centimes in eoooeaikm should not be ol>- 
servedy but that Ste ittdi?idnal cittiens should be called upon for Iheir 
votei^ in no regular order whatever* but as it were confusedly. Hence 
tiie expression ooi|/t(«ioiMNi suffragiomm. Two advantages would result 
from Uiis new arrangement. First, it could not be ascertained how a 
particular century voted, the ditierent individuals composing it being 
scattered throughout the great body of voters ; and in the next place, 
the vote of each citizen counted equally, which was not the case under 
the old system. Compare Orai, pro L* M. ch. i. note 17. — The 
senate rejected the proposition* 

15. Prorogfaiiomm legis MoauUm, An eittauaaa of the ManiKan 
law*** t. e. which amounted* in ftct» to an extension of the provisions of 
the Manilian law. By pnrogaHo legit is meant the extending of the 
provisiena of a law, so as to make these same provisions apply in some 
other case, not originally contemplated by those who passed the law in 
the first instance. — Servius had not asked for an extension of this law, 
but Cicero, in order to excite some degree of odium against the latter, 
says that his proposition about blending the votes was equivalent to an 
extension of this statute. The Manilian law, here alluded to^ was pro- 
posed by the same Manilius» who brou^t forward the other law of the 
same name* for investing Pompey wi£ the charge of the fifithiidatic 
war. The Manilian law, which we are at present considering, however, 
allowed freedmen to vote in all the tribes, whereas^ previously to this* 
they voted in some one of the four city-tribes only. This law was very 
unpopular with the upper classes at Rome, since it made the freedmen 
equal with the free citizens, and the favour of the former would have to 
!)e sought as carefully at elections, by the haughty patricians, as that of 
the latter. ( Ascon. in Or, pro Cornel,) Now the proposition made by 
8erviu% about confounding together the votes^ would have had the effect 
of making the votes of the lowest of the people equal to those of the 
bluest, and in this sense Cicero says it would have been in Act an ex* 
tension of the Manilian law^ which made the votes of freedmen equal to 
those of freemen. This is merely said, however, to bring Sulpicius into 
odium with those who regarded the Manih'an law itself in so unfietvour- 
able a light. 

16. jEquationem graticB, &lc ** An equalizing of influence, of rank, 
of suffrages." Such would have been the result, according to Cicero, 
of the proposition of Servius ; amounting^ in effect, to a per&t levelling 
system. 

17. Homine$ hmietH, <<Men of honourable standing.** Oraiiori. 

« Of influence." 

18. Dignitatis et gratia. ** Of rank and influence." By dignitas ig 
here meant the degree of consideration in which an individual would be 
held, who had exerted his influence in favour of any particular candidate, 
in case that individual were elected to oflice ; and gratia denotes the in- 
fluence so exerted. Compare Manutius, ad he. 

19. Idem ediiieioe jtuUeee, &c «You likewise wished, that the 
judges should be named by the parties.** The Judieee, or judges,** 
as Sie term is ac c ustomed to be translatedy were in foot a kind of 
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jury* though far more numerous. They formed a nnnkn of council 
over which the praetor pre<;ided, and were called his assessnres. In or- 
dinary cases, they were cliosen by lot ; but sometimes the law allowed 
the accuser and defendant to select them, in which case they were 
said judices edere, and the judges themselves were called editicii. Thus, 
by the ServiUaa law against extortion, the accuser was ordered to name 
100 from the whoW nnNr of persons who were Ikbl* to be called 
iqKm as judim for that year* aid ihiai tint 100 tha duftmkiil was to 
choose 5a By the Lidnian law, d$ §odaKHi§9 the aeeuser was allowed 
to name the judi^ tnm the peopis at large. Whatever ehechi there 
mll^t be on this strange practice, we should view it at the pveent day 
as one of the surest means of subverting all justice. — Servius wished, 
according to Cicero, this mode of selecting judices to be extended to 
trials of bribery, and the latter immediately after states the evil that 
would ha\e resulted from such an arrangement. 

20. Ui odia occulta, &c In order that the private animosities of 
eitiaiii^ whisfa are now eonfined willim the bounds of sOent dislike* 
mSi^t farak forth.'* foe. Cloero mcwM^ that» if^an aeenssr wwe to be 
allowed to select the jmdku^ it would be a very easy matter for persons 
to aecBst and eftet the condemnation of illustrious Indiriduali^ who 
^foanced to have incurred their hatred. 

21. Adipiscendi obscepiehant. " They obstructed that of attaining to 
the consulship." AfVer adipiscendi supply considatum, 

22. Ex omnibus ilia plaga maxima. " That greatest of all wounds," 
I. e. that mortal blow. — Horten&io. Ilortensius and CVassus were, as 
has already been remarked, engaged on the same side with Cicero in 
this case. 

88. Dmrimr hem dietmm. A more difieult task inipeddng.** 
94. £^ in 93rtremOf fte. ^ 1> in elasing» should not hafe to handle 
merely somo partiettlar pert of the ease, but to state whatever might 
seem fit to me, respecting the affiur at large," /. e. I, as the closing 

speaker, when Hortensius and Crassus have gone over the whole case 
with so mucli ability, should be compelled to follow in the same track, 
and not be allowed to discuss merely some particular head of this cause, 
although the latter arrangement would be easier for me, and certainly 
more agreeable to you. 

85. Jtaque la UtdeMf foe. ^ Wherefore^ I am now occupied with 
almost the same topics that they were; and. as for as lies in my power. 
I strive to foeililBte the desiiion which you in your wisdom will make.** 
Cicero means, that, being compelkd to go over tiie same ground which 
had been travelled by his predecessors, he endeavours to do this in such 
a way, that it may serve as a brief recapitulation of the most important 
points in the cause, and thus render their task the less burdensome in 
coming to a decision. — lyambinus found sajnetati in one of his MSS., 
which has been found also in another, and hence conjectured aatietuti, so 
that oecurro saftetolii &c., will mean. ^ I strive to diminish m much as I 
can the satiety you must necesmrily fed.** i. a. havmg to go over the same 
topies* I do so as briefly as posnhle.^ There is a good deal to be said in 
fovour of this reading, although it is condemned very de c idedly by Er- 
nesti. and is followed by a very few. Ernesti, however, is wrong in the 
eiplanation which he gives of the whole passage, as may be seen from 
the remarks of Schiitz. — The verb oceurrot it must be remembered, is 
here used in the sense ofjuvo, 
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' XXIV. I. Quam te securim, Sec. What an aze do yon think 
you laid," t. e. only think wliat an axe you laid. 

2. Dcpositd affjue ahjecta petitione. " Your application for the con- 
sulship being given up, and cast aside as of no vaJue," i. e. as quite 
hopeless. This retiring from the contest, on the part of Sulpicius, 
would cause Catiline*i party to rally, and inapire them with the hope of 
auccess^ and would alarm many lest that hope might be realised* These 
last woiild therefofe throw the weight of thar influenoe into tlie aeale of 
Murena and Silanus. 

3. Inquirere. ** Collecting information." — Observationes, ** Your 
investigations,'* t. e. your inquiries as to who had given and who re- 
ceived bribes. Compare Manutius : " Quis largtretur, quis acciperet.^ 

'1, Tt'stificationes. " The depositions that were made." — Seihictiones 
testium. *' The taking aside of witnesses," t. e, the being closeted with 
them, in order to arrange thdr testimony for tfie approaching trial. 

5. Seeeuumem tubtcriptorum, ** The oonsultations of the aceusers." 
Literally* *<the gcmig apart of the accusers.** The principal accuser 
was called aceusatorf and those who joined in the accusation nU>§eriptont, 
from their subscribing their names to the impeachment, 

6. Indicibus atque sicariis. " By informers and assassin Grajvius 
finds it difficult to understand who are meant by *' informers " in this 
case. The answer is an easy one. They were false accusers and at the 
same time worthless persons, whom Catiline kept around him for the 
purpose of harassing and intimidating the good. Compare Ernesti, 
Gav, Cic a. and Cicero's language respecting Clodius (jpro Segt 
xlir. ) : Qitt §tipatu9 $emp$r at oarti^ tepiuM armaHif mmtiiut mdieibm 

7. CoBeffameL Antonius. Compare Sallust (i?. C. zxi.) : Peiere 
consulatum C. Antonium, quern sibi cottegam fore speraret, hominem et 
famiUaremy* &e,, and also (c. xxvi.}: Ad hoc ooUegam 9uum As^ 

fonium,'* Sec. 

8. Arretinonim et Fesulanorum. Compare Orat, II. in Cat. ch. ix.<— 
Quam turbanit &c. " Which crowd, most motley in its chaiactert 
nertain individuals, who had been sufibrers by the calamities of Sy]la*s 
time% served to diversify,'* t. a. one might see scattered throughout this 
motley group* and serving to make the contrast more conspicuous, 
certain pefsons who had lost their all during the proscriptions of SyUa* 
and who were now, as desperate men, following a desperate leader. 

9. Perculsi. The common text has percusst. But perculsi is the 
true reading. When speaking of the blow of calamity, where the mind 
and feelings are of course involved, the Roman writers use perceUo 
wiien referring to mere bodily injury they employ percutio. Hence the 
distinction which Bentley (ad Horat. Epod, zl. 2*) lays down, that ptr» 
euiere is the wealcer term, and denotes merely ** to str&e^*' whereas ptr- 
eeHtre means ^ to stun/' to prostrate " as it were. 

10. DonU etmdUus. ** Laid up for him at hoM** A forcible ex- 
pression* The consulship appeared to Catiline to be as fully in his 
])0'^sc"<sion as any article of property under his own roof, and all that 
remained for him to do was to put forth his hand and take it when the 
occasion required. ' 

11. Accusatorem suum. Because Sulpicius had declared his intention 
to bring to trial every one who should employ improper means in can- 
vassing for the consulship. 
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XXV. 1. neipmbiie^ <«Of the piiblio wdfiure.**— iFVidM €9Ht. 

Supply consuL 

2. PercnbmstmL ** Had spread abroad."— •/!» €OHeum€ domui Ua ^ 

At the house of La^ca. Orat. I. in Cat. ch. iv. 

S. Eum, qui ipse miser esstt. Alluding to himself. Tiie student will 
mark the use of the subjunctive here by Cicero, who is (juotiiig the 
sentiments and language of Catiline, So ntyanH in the previousi 
clause. 

4. hUjfrofum et Jbrhmatorum, ** Of those who were twi^jiured and 
fiirtaaate.'* Meeniiif the upper elaMes and the wealthy. ' JbUe^rorfm 
is here opposed to 9aueia$f and fortwuU&nm to euMfOf. 

5. Consumptn replere* To repair their exhausted forttinee.***- 
Erefda, ** What bad been wrested from them," t. e. by the oppression 
and power of the aristocracy. Compare C.itiline's speech in Sallust 
{B. C. c. XX,): Itaque, ouiuis gratia, potentia, hojuUf diviiict apud iiloi 
sunt" &c. 

6. Heferente me, ** On my motion." More literally, "I referring 
the matter to them for their consideration." Cicero, as consul, laid 
lilia anljeel before the aenate. Compare, as legards the affiur to whieli 
lie aOinfei^ Orat. I. in Cat. ehap. iii. note 4. 

7. CatiHnam eireiteet'. " I called upon Catiline.** The literal force 
of excitavi, ** I eauied to rise^*' has reference to the custom that pre- 
vailed in the Roman senate of a member's always rising when he had 
any remark to make, and his remaining up until he had finished the 
observations he liad to oAer. 

8. Ap rtissimuH. ** Very open in his declarations." — Indicnvit atqve 
imduit, Owned the charge and plunged into the very midst of the 
snare." htdicare differs from amfiieri in denoting a voluntary and 
leadycoofesrion. Compare the remark of Donatus (ad Terent. Addph. 
Frd, TS. 4.): Indieat it qui dtm 9olem$aliqtnd,^d» aHiietkaihproditf 
sed con§tetor» qtdtbm tatUuwh et qui tnrtVu«."— With regard to imdieU 
in this passges, it may be remarked, that it is a metaphor taken from 
the deer plunging into the nets set for it. Catiline plunges into the 
very midst of the danger, boldly and fearles.sly, althoiii^h he sees it full 
before him. Compare Orat. in I't r. iv, 42. : " VidUe in qwA se iaqueoM 
indtierit, quorum ex nullu s*' unquam expedirrt.'' 

9. Duo corpora.^ &c. Compare Orat, I. in Cat. chap. iii. note 4. 
^Vmam d^ile, &c. The first of these denotes the senatorial party with 
Cieero at ito head ; the other the adfoeates for a change of affiur% who 
Catiline promises shall not be without a head. 

10. Qm^tmuit senatus frequens, *' A crowded senate broke forth 
into one groan of indignation." The student will note the force of the 
compound ▼erb.<— iVo m imUgnitate* Considering the indignity of 
the insult.** 

11. T\im erupit e senate, Sec, What the senate decreed against 
Catiline, on this occasion, does not appear, but most probably, from the 
words here employed, and from liis going to the Campus Martius as u 
candidate, no measures of any importance were taken against him. Dio 
CassluSy indeed, says that he did not ▼enture to persist in his appUcation 
for the consulship, being deterred by the law which had been passed 
against bribery, but Sallust (c. xxvi.) merely remarks that his application 
proved unsuccessftil. Plutarch ( i^'it. Cie. e» iIt.) states expressly^ that 
he stpod for the eonsuUur office on this occasion* 
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IS. Aniet* dSKsftKi Mte. SaUust itates that CttaSne uttered the tfantt 
here alliided to oa the oooasion of Cicero's first oration against hinb 
Gioeroli authority, however^ is of greater weighty and lie gives the same 
aoeount in his OratoTf zzzvii. 189. Flonis and Vaknus Maiiwos 

agree with Sallust. 

13. Sed ruina. " But by ruins.** Alluding to the custom of stq[>- 
ping the progress of a Arc, when ordinary means fail, by demolishing 
the buildings in the vicinity, 

XXVI. 1. Et cum ma lata, &e. Compare Orat 1. in Cat, chap, 
note 10. —/Vim qum mt tegiret, ^ Not tiuit it might protect me.** 
¥rhen Cicero kays tiiat Catiline aimed only at the head and nedc of bis 

▼ictims, he must be understood as alluding figuratiyely to his cruel con- 
duct during the proscription of SyUa» when the heads of their political 
antagonists were brought in by the awMwains of his party« Consult Mi^ 

torical IndeXf s. y. Catilina. 

2. Remissiorem. " Relaxing your ardour.** 

8. Magna est aittem, Sec. This appears at first view harsh Latinity, 
since two epithets are seldom, if ever, employed, unless one of them come 
in as a participle. Magna, however, is not in ftet an epithet of tndi- 
sia^io, but a predicate of reptntina ineHnaiio, ^ Of great iaqxnrtance is 
a sudden turn of popular leeUn^** &e. Compare Bmesli ad he, 

4. Jd vtruM bomtm. Such as Murena is. — Midik atiit ac{M"M<^ 
&c. These are enumerated immediately after. 

5. Modestissima. Characterised by the Utmost self-contzol. 
tione. His lieutenancy under Lucullus. 

6. Pratura probata in jurej 8cc, The praetorshlp of Murena is here 
considered in its three different aspects, — the dispensing of justice, the 
exhibiting of public shows* and the province that Ibllowed. Render^ 
^ approved of as regarded the discharge of its judicial dutiefl^ acceptable 
Ibr the public shows connected wi3i it» supplied with cfvety thing 
requisite as regarded the province that succeeded.** By ofTiare jnnoem- 
eiam is meant^ to supply a province inth every thing that may tend to 
give it efficiency in its several operations, and consideration in the eyes 
of those who come under its jurisdiction. Compare the explanation of 
Facciolati : " Ornare provinciam estf ex Senatus consulio decernere cer~ 
ttan militum nunieruHiy et lis atipendium, item viaticum in legatos et 
ecmitatum, terminare ipsiut protineUB fines, jurisdictionis formam 
modumque prmtenben, et hiffutmodi aUa, qum kmuri ei ormaiui erani tmm 
pnvineia ipai, turn magitiraiiii earn reffenH" Consult also Emesti, 
Clav. die. 8. Oman, 

7. P^urgatus, ** Fully cleared up,**^Ab ii§, fut taUe, &c^ Re- 
ferring to Hortensius and Crassus. 

8. Postumius was associated in the accusation with Sulpicius and 
Cato. Consult Introductory Remarks. 

9. De divisorvm indiciisj &c. " Concerning the disclosures made re- 
specting the distributors of bribes, and the sums of money that had been 
seised in their hwMb.** The lUstforst were persons employed by the 
candidates to diatribule brilMS. This, though illegal, was often done: 
and was practised, on one occasion, against Csser^ wiUi the approbation 
of Cato himself. 

1 o. Ser. SuJpicio, Son of Sulpicius, the accuser, and one of the sub- 
icriptoret. Compare Manutius : Quit non int^Ugitp Ser. Sulpicii fiUum 
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sup^i/hari 9 ^ §i mm FMimmh «l Catone, patri, Mnrenam aeeuiOMii 

11. De •qmihm eemtmiit, Thtte are cmturies liia* nonyowJ tlia 
whole body of the €q9iiie$» They were eighteen in number, end iroted 
in the first ckns. If unanimous in their agreement with that class, the 
election was decided. Graf, pro L. M. chap. i. note 17. Hence the 
importance attached to tiieir vote by the respective candidates. L. 
Natta, Murena's step-son, had invited them to a banquet, and this wan 
alleged to have been done with the view of securing their vote. 

XXVIL 1. iliMRiMMMfc 9^ the pursuits of ambition.*' 
SkuH nmL « Haira emurted.** 

8. Neque €9«mhm forhmamqme. ** Nor the fcle and eonditioA 

wi mj (Hendy** i. e. the hard lot which is his. 

3. Unum ad§emden grudum. Sec. The father, the p^randfather, and 
others of the progenitors of Murena, had held the oHice of pr.ttor ; 
but the consulship had not hitherto been attained to bjr any of the 
fiunily. 

4. JEo, gM« relicta, &c. The honourable name left him by his fathers. 
^MtBCf qum ab ip$o, Sec The honours conferred for previous services 
w ds t ad to bit mmtry by Muieiia bi mn l C tBebisife of the ooMk 

i. T i ro ffkr tta^Rmm nov<B Itmik, On a eeo unt of his eager pumfes 

cf a new honour." Literally, « of niieer source of praise.** The re- 
ference is to the consulship. Compare nole 3. — Veteris fortuna. The 
honours he had enjoyed previous to the consulship, and which hare 
already been alluded to, in the words hac, f/u<r ah ipso porta sunt.** 

6. OdiQ inimicitiarum. " Through tlje hatrt-d eiipoiiflereti by private 
animosity.** — Qto studio accusandi^ &c. Cicero means, that ^lurcna's 
old firiends baw, through their ill-timed and nusdireeted teal Ibr im^ 
neasDinspa neea toduead so DeeoHiB nia neousers* 

7. Nm ii^mrU JL JAovmb, Ae. ''^^^^^ pafMnal injury 
nerfvad ftun Iifabiina Bf uranay but by a eontest wUfa bma fiar prefin^ 

8. Patemns amtrn$. *' An hereditary friend," i. e. whose father and 
Murena*8 had been friends. The sons inherited the friendship of their 
parents. — Some commentators make Postumius himself a friend of 
Murcna's father, and translate jnitcrnus amicus " his father's friend." 
This, however, cannot be correct, since Postumius was younger than 
Murma Hia aoo. 

9. <M aewiwladgalt, &e. ^ Who bai aaBgne4 in Aflt» very many 
g i mw d s Ibr inHmala friendship between them, has been uwMe to men* 
tioo a single one for enmity,** t. e. in all that lie has said on this part of 
ibe eubjeet, Postumius has only shown the more clearly that he and 
Murena were intimate 6iand%and conseqiaantly that he oo^^t not to be 
here as his accuser. 

10. Ser, Sulpicius. Son of Sulpicius the accuser. — Sodidis filii. 
The companion of his son," i . e. of Murena s son. The son of Sulpi- 
cius and the son of Murena the accused had been companions. 

11. Ctjm ingemuh &«* By the enreiie of whose tafenti all Ms 
firtte*afriindBoii^t only tobet«ndei«d thamonaalb." Tberefe r enee 
ii to the aon of Sulpicius, who ought not, accordini^' to Cicero, to be here 
iatariiy and andaiiigariiig tbamfirty of an old friend of hie flithar*8» but 
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«Might rafher to etert himself in behalf of that friend. The reproof is 
extremely delicate. The son of Sulpicius, when he finds his ftther at 
vArlanoe with an old friend» ought to do hb best in order to reooottla 
them to each other. 

12. Mienut, ^ Estranged in feeling."—- jlfufti« etiam alienisMtmi$» 
" To many who were even the merest strangefs to him,** i. e. of whom 
he knew notliing at all. — Exitio. "Detrimental." The heathen 
doctrine of doing our utmost to retaliate upon and injure our private 
foes, needsj of course, no comment here. , 

13* Qttt, nucM qtu) pactOf &c. Who, I know not how it b, seems 
to me^ being himself a candidate toft the prsstorship, to run ftdl ogahist 
a Gorapetitor for the consular office, just as if a vaulter on horseback should 
\tu^ into a four-horse chariot.**«-Poetuniius, himself a candidate for the 
pn»torship, desists from his own canvass, turns ofl^ and accuses one of the 
competitors for the consulship. This is strange enough. Why did he 
not rather accuse some one of his own rival candidates, and not interfere 
in a case where his presence was unnecessary? This is the same, re* 
marks Cicero, as if a vaulter in the sports of the circus, who is accus- 
tomed to leap from the back of one horse to that of another, should on a 
sudden Taiilt from a stead into the seat of a chariot What has such a 
-vaulter to do with a chariot? And what has Postumius to do with the 
present impeachment ? — ^With detuUorius supply eques. The diBticieortiia^ 
or, as he was nobre commonly called, desuUor, leaped from one hone to 
another as they were both proceeding at full speed. 

14. Cttju^ competitor es. Sec. " If his competitors have been guilty of 
no act of delinquency, he yielded to their superior merit, when he de- 
sisted from being a candidate ; but if, on the contrary, some one of them 
has been guilty of bribery, then it seems some friend b to be sought to 
prosecute another's injuries rather than his own.** All this is said to 
show that Postumius has nothing whateite to do with the present im» 
peachment, and ought to be away. If he yidded to hb own opponents 
for the prastorahq)^ because theur claims to personal merit were superior 
to his, for the very same reason hc ought not to be here accusing Muren^ 
since the merit of the latter is equal to that of Sulpicius. If, on the 
other hand, he abandoned his own canvass because some one of his com- 
petitors had been guilty of bribery, and he left it to some one of his friends 
to prosecute this offence, when he ought to have done it in person, in 
tfab case also^ he should not have taken part in the present impeachment, 
because the man who cannot advocate hb own rights^ b a very unfit per* 
on to appear as an advocate for those of anotiier. 

XXVIII. l» Ftmonunc. The replies to' Postumius and the younger 
Sulpicius do not appear in the MSS., and their absence is indicated, in 
our text, by the asterisks after persequatur. It has been thought by 
some, that they were suppressed by Cicero himself, in the copies of the 
speech prepared by him and published. The younger Pliny refers to 
thb oration with several others, in one of his letters (i. 20.), and re- 
marks: Ex Mb appoint iXImm permuUa disUsBs eiantderet^ omIsiMe.*' 
— Cicero wrote down hb speeches after ddivery, and does not appear to 
have prepared them in writing beforehand. Compare what he himsetf 
says on thb subject ( Tute, iv, 25. )s Jaoh rdntg tramaeUt ei pnete- 
ritis, orat tones scrihimus.*^ 

2. Quod est Jirmammtum, &c. « And thb forms the main support 
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•ml strength of the wKble aoeiisatton,** L «. Cato*8 weight of cbaraistef 
makes Siu|neiii8 aad his firiends regard this as the strong-hold of their 
tase. 

3. Qm taaMMf &c. " Who, notwithstanding, is so powerful and velie^ 
ment an accuser, that I fear his weight of character far more than his 
Accusation." The peculiar force of itois lost, however, in a literal trans- 
lation. A paraphrase will convey Cicero's meaning more clearly : *' Who, 
notwithstanding the heavy and vehement attacks which he has made 
against Murena on the present occasion, appears to me far more forrai*' 
-dable for his general weight of diaracter» than for any thing he has 
alleged againsl my dient" 

. 4k Im quo aeetuaiore, ^ In the ease of this aoeuser/' t*« e. as for as 
this accuser is concerned. — lUius, Reforring to Cato. — Expeetatio 

tribunntus. Cato was then tribune elect. 

5. P. Afrtcanus. The younger of this name. 

6. In ipso imperio, Sec. The pronoun ipso is not expressed in some 
MSS., and early editions. It appears, however, in the best modern 
editions, and imparts force to the clause. 

• 7. X* CotUb profuit$€* This proseeuti<m is also referred to in the 
caratioa for Fonteius, e. xvi.» and in that againsl Cweilius, c. ziL Some 
forther details are given by Valerius Maximus, viiL 1« 11. but the same 

reason is assigned for his acquittal, although, to quote the words of the 
last mentioned writer, ** gravistimis criminibus erat confossa,** 

8. Cadere in jtidicio. Compare chap. iv. note 1 3. — Ahjectus, ** Borne 
down." Abjecttts is here equivalent to dejectus or prostratus. Compare 
Cic. ill Verr. vii. 54. : ** Ad tribunal ante pedes tuos, ad terram virpis et 
verberibus abjectum; " and Senec de Bene/, v. 3. ; " Luctato rtcr abjeciui 
perdidit pahmaiiiu** 

9. Str. Gfdbam. Servius Sulpicius Galba was accused by L. Libo^ 
a tribune of the commons, of having slain a large number of the Luntan^ 
•in violation of his own plighted word. He was an ancestor of the em* 
peror Galba. Valerius Maximus (viii. 6. 2.) says, that, having assem- 
bled the inhabitants of three cities of Lusitania, under the jirctt \t of 
conferring with them in relation to their common interest, he (lisurmccl 
them, and seized nine thousand of the flower of their youth, whom he 
partly slew and partly sold as slaves. Suetonius Galb, iii.) says, 
that he massaered thirty thousand, and that this was the cause of the war 
€f Viriathus. Compare Ozos. ir. 81. Libo applied for a billy the object 
of which was to bring Galba to trial before the people^ although he was 
not expressly named in it. Cato, then at a very advanced age, supported 
the passing of the bill, and a short time before his death pronounced a 
long oration against Galba, which he inserted in his work entitled OH- 
gines, (Cic. Brut, xxiii.) 

10. Eripuit. Cicero (Brutus^ c. xxiii.) ascribes the acquittal of 
Galba to the commiseration felt by the people at the sight of the young 
eilildren of Galbay who were brought into public for this purpose ; and 
he quotes Cato to the same elfoct : hqm te turn eripuUflamma, propter 
pment mherieordia pcpidi eommata, tiiui idtm aer^pium rdiqmi CSenfo.** 
Compare also de OnU, L 53.» where some more detaik are given of this 
transaction. 

1 1 . Midtum in posterum prospideaiet* Looking for into the futinre 

for the good of a coming age. " 

12. Nolo accutator, &c. " I do not like an accuser to bring with him 
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lo trial any degree of power, nor any gmter £bree than ordinary* Mr 

any superior weight of character, nor too extensive influence.'* 

13. Valeant hcec omnia, &c. ** Let all these things have their full 
force for the iafetj of the innooenV' t. e. when exerted for the 
safety, &c. 

14. Nisi prim de caiuaj udie ttit e L If he had not previously judged 
tibjaeaina in. hia own miiidt*' 

15. JmiHekm me emm ior U » &e> ^ Tliaft tlie judgment paned by an •»» 
MStr vpoQ the aaenaad ov^lU too|ierate«i a jnocialpreeadeiift againat 

lum." By pnBjudiciitM.iM meant a judgment or aanlenea vhieh affords 
ft precedent to be afterwards followed. Compare Aaoonios (in Or. 
contra Ccecil. c. iv. ) : " Prtrjiedtcinm dicitur n$t qmm Wm rtaftrfg finBTttf 
tj^ffartjmdicaiunB aarea^p/aoiiy quod aegtHuUar.'* 

XXIX. I. Tuum consilium, *^ Your determination in the present 
case»" i. a. to turn accuser against Murena. — Propter dnffuiare animif 
Ae. ^ On aocouftt of the high opinion I entartaint** &e> 

5. Cottfbrmm et Umier tmemdaru To mould and aUgMy anand 
It** Cicero means to say, that although his high respect fiir Galo pre* 
venta him fiom blaaaing hia condoct, atill he haa a little r ap roa ch ta 
make again5$t him. 

3. Nan mtdta peceasy &c. " You do not often go wrong, says the 
aged preceptor in the play to a very valiant hero ; but when you do, I 
am able to set you right." These words are thought to have been quoted 
by Cicero from some well-known play of Ennius or Attius, where 
'Fhanixt the governor of Achilles is eonTersing with and imparting in- 
atnifltioa to hia pupil.-*- Bk $emkr me^Uier. We have endeavoorMl to 
express the peculiar force of the pronoun iUe in this danse. Its literal 
meaning is ** that weU-kBown«" t, a. he that ia known to all ftom the 
play that we have seen so often represented. 

4. Ut corrigenduSi Sec. As to appear to require to be made 
straight, rather than to be only slightly bent," t. e. as to stand in need of 
correction rather than gentle admonition. Corrigere is to straighten 
what is quite crooked ; it^fiectere to bend back to a straight form what is 
only a little curved^ and ^Hiat therBfiane requires only a slight degree of 
infleetion to restore it to ita previoua atate. 

5* Aecessit istue. The ootnmon text has accesnt his tot^ where toi 
eannot possibly be correct. One of the MS& has istuCf which Emesti 
commends in one of his notes. The peculiar force of istuc, as applying 
to the person who is addressed, makes the correction a very plausible 
one. 

6. Nec mitisy &c. ** Nor yet at the same time mild in its character, 
but as appears to me a little too harsh, and more intractable than either 
truth or nature allo«r«" 

7. CMMfite. <<Inthepreaeneeof an OUteratemaltitadew*' Seheller 
haa doubts respecting the correctness of this use of cam, and suggesia 
eoreai in place of it In hia Latin X^xicMf however, he givea tbas as 
one of the meanings of cum, and quotes the following passage from 
Cassar (B, vii. 47.) : " Legionisqi/e decimcSy quaeum erat concionaiug,** 
All the MSS. of Cocsar confirm this reading, but the editors have 
thought fit to substitute for quacum erat concionatus the lection qua 
turn erat comitaius. The author of the Greek translation of Caesar sane« 
tionai however^ the eomnoQ raading, for he has vfoi I a,\nh t^nfMyo^auu 
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8. Impertta multifudine. It is curious to observe how Cicero some- 
times adapts his language to circumstances, and to the exigences of 
the case in hand. The very same individuals, whom he here praises 
for their intelligeoce, he actually calls an illiterate cUisb of persons, on 
another occasion, when he was no longer pleading before them. Tbus^ 
hitfaelbiirth boo^ of thetreatifle d!s J^iittes, ch. zxviL, where he is sup* 
posed to be conversing in private with Catis about the merits of the 
Stoic philosophy, (^eero remarks: **Nm €g9 ieemm Jam Ua lopun^ tU 
itsdem his de rdmSf quum Murenaniy te accusantef defender em. A pud 
imperitos turn ilia dicta sunt ; cdiquid etiam cor&nce datum : nunc agendum 
est subtilius.*' On another occasion again ( J?rt*^. ch. 50. )>he even makes 
a precept out of this docility of the imagination, and lays it down as a 
rule, that the first duty o£ an orator is to please the people. 

9. ShuSia AmiaadMiiL CSompare Orat, pro ArdL chap. L note 16. 
la JBme hmia dhina «f tgregia, « That these di?ine and admirable 

quaUtfteB.** Bonoj literally goods," t. e. exoellenoes. -~ Qms noiiiivii* 
^uam requirimuM^ The verb require is heie taken in the sense of rejprt* 
ktndo. Compare Ernesti, Clav. Cic. s. v., and Schiitz, Ind. I. at. 

11. Fuit entm qmdaniy &c. The art with which Cicero manages to 
uttack, not the character and authority, but the doctrines of Cato, has 
often been a theme of remark. He is highly praised for it by Quin- 
dlian (xi. U 68.). In the treatise de Fifiibus(iy. 27.), already alluded 
to in a previous note, CSoero admowledges thai he had been too severe 
in Ills remarks on tlie Stoic sect. 

12. Zeno. Consult Historical Index, Ct^ma foecalorvm <BmuU, 
** The followers of whose dfaeoveries. " JEnudua is here, not a rival, but 
a zealous follower. Compare Xiv. 1. 28. : Quern Juvenum <Bmulantium 
studia coetus hahuisse constat," where H. Homer Gloss. Liv.} explains 
^mulantitim by sequentimn. So Tacitus ( Hist. iii. 81.): ** Musonius 
Mufus, Equestris wdinis, ttudium pkilosapbiss et piacita Stoicorum cemu- 

18. SitieL The name is derived from the jMfcA (^oa) where Zeno 
was accostomed to lectme to his pupils. Hence Stoics " are literally, 
according to the import of the tenut ** the men of the porch,** d M rSc 

14. SententuB etpracepta. « The tenets and maxims." 

15. Sapientem, 8cc, Cicero, in order to throw ridicule on the Stoic 
doctrines, advances here some of the extravagant assertions which the 
Stoics were accustomed to make respecting their wise man. For ex- 
ample^ that he feels neither pain nor pleasure ; that he exercises no 
pity; tet he is free from all fruits; that he isdivine; that he can 
neitfaer deceive nor be deeeived; tiuit he docs all things well ; that he 
akoe is noble» great, ingenuous ; that he alone is free ; that he is a 
prophet, a priest, and a king; and the like. — In ordor to oonoeiTe, 
however, the true notion of the Stoics concerning their wise man, it 
mast be clearly understood, that they did not suppose such a man ac- 
tually to exist, but that they framed, in their imagination, an image of 
perfection, towards which every man should constantly aspire. All 
the extravagant things which are to be met with in their writings on 
tiris subject, may be refrrred to their general prindple of the entire 
ffflcicpcy of Tirtoe to happiness^ and the consequent indifference of all 
external circmnstaaces* 

1«. QnUimmmpummi^erL Because all ezteraal things ace matters 
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of indifierence to him. — Nunquam cujusquam delicto ignoscere. Because 
every fault, great or small, is a deviation from the strict and unerring 
rule of right reason, which must ever be most implicitly obeyed. — 
J^eminem misericordem esse. To show pity is to let feeling triumph over 
reason, and external things have sway. 

17« Sek§ jajpimtef, &e. ** That the wise^ efen thoa^ tlMj be moat 
distorted in appearance^ are alone beautiful ; rich, thoii^ in the moat 
abject poverty ; though in the loirest degree of slavery, kings.* All 
this follows from the Stoical premises of the indiflference of external 
things. True beauty, riches, and royalty are the beauty, riches, and 
royalty of reason and virtue. — Horace humorously ridicules these pa- 
radoxical vauntings. (Sat. i. 3. sub Jin. — Ep. i. 1. lOG.) 

1 8. Si servitutetn serviant. The accusative is often added to an in- 
transitive verb, like an adverb, especially if the noun be of the same 
root* The object of this construction Is to impart force to the passage. 
Thus we have^ besides the instance in the text, such ionoB as Hwin 
vUam, 9onmknr€ tammiunh pugmare pmffnam, (Comp. Ter. Adt^ph. 4. 
45*) In English, the construction is also found, "to live a life," "to 
dream a dream,*' &o. So in Greek, ^imnu &c. (Zumpt, Lm 6« 
p. 262. — Buttmann, G. G, § 131. 3.) 

19. Omnia peccata esse parla. According to the Stoic doctrine, every 
virtue being a conformity to nature and every vice a deviation from i^ 
all virtues and vices are equal. 

20. Nihil opinari, Assents to nothing without Adl convictson.** 
Cdmpare Emesti ( due. Cic. s. ) : ** OpinaHf h. e. ret ineerim uaeniirL" 
~ jMeaftom madore mfn^Main. This follows of course^ fkcm his never 
making up his mind about any thing until the matter has beoome per- 
fectly clear to him. 

XXX. 1. Auctoribus eruditissimis, Tlie various writers on the 
Stoic doctrines, such as Zeno, Chrysippus, Cleanthes, &c. — Arripuit. 

Has eagerly caught at." — Sed ita vicendi. " But of living in ac- 
cordance witli them." /te, literally, "in such a way" as they pre- 
scribe. 

2. JPehaU aliquid pubUeemif Do the fiurmers of the revenue petition 
for some abatement ? *' The allusion is to casss where the fiurmers of the 
public revenues have sufifered in their contracts by reason of war, or any 

otlicr calamity, and have requested some abatement in the terms of the 
agreement. These applications were made to the senate. It seems 
that such requests were very often negatived by that body, and that 
Cato's influence was very instrumental in producing such a result. The 
evil policy of this opposition to the wishes of the equestrian order, who 
were tiie ikrmers of die revenue^ soon displayed itself. The tqmUu ap* 
plied to Caesar, when in power, for relief from a disadvantageous con- 
tract respeetmg the Asiatic revenue^ and that artful leader, hf granting 
them the Ikvour which they could not obtain from the regular authority, 
turned in effect the resources of the republic against itself, the disunion 
of the senate and eqnites only serving to strengthen the more his 
usurped powor, and pave the way for the downfall of freedom. Com- 
I)are de Off. iii. 22. : " Ego etiayn cum Catone meo sippe dissensi. Nimis 
mihi prafractum videbatur ararium vectigaliaque defendere, omnia puWi' 
eanU negare, muHa ioeiU.** Consult also Heusinger, ad loc. 

3. Cam qvidquaM, &e. ** Tske care' lest fitvour have any weight 
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with you." A wise man feels no fiivour or bias towards any indhri- 
dual. 

4. DixiaH qitidpiam 9 &c. ^ Have you said any thing? It is fixed 
and determined : '* t. «• have yoa onoe said a thing, &e. A wise man 
doles all things wefl, and whatever he once says eannot be improved. 

5« Nan re ditetiUj ieo» But you were influeneed in what you said^ 
not by a carelbl consideration of the case, but only by a casual opinion." 
This is supposed to be addressed to the Stoic (represented here by 
Cato), in order to induce him to change his mind. The answer is, 
sapiens nihil opinaturt A wise man never acts from mere opinion ; " 
t. e. never assents to any thing uncertain in its nature, but is always 
guided by the unerring rules of reason. Opinions arc liable to error, 
because tliey are based on what is merely speculative ; tlie deductions of 
right reason are true and unsltersble. 

6. ErrtuH tMqma t» &e. Ton were wrong In something or 
other : he conceives himself calumniated by the remark/* t. e. does any^ 
one tell the Stoic that he has gone wrong in any particular matter ? 
the latter is indignant at a charge which strikes at the very root of his 
peculiar doctrines, and he conceives himself calumniated and called a 
fiUse Stoic. For a wise man can never go wrong. 

7. Hac ex disciplinaf &c. " From this system of philosophy we ob- 
tain the fcdlowing results : I declared in the senate, says Cato^ that I 
would impeadi some consular candidate. O but you said this, Cato^ 
when you were angry. A wise man, replies he^ is never angry." 
Gicero*s object is to lessen the weight of Cato's charge against Murena» 
by showing that the former was induced to come forward as an accuser, 
not so much on account of any known criminality in Murena, as in 
obedience to the peculiar doctrines of his sect. Cato accuses him, not 
because he had done any thing contrary to law, but because the Stoic 
had declared, in the senate, that he was r^olvcd to impeach some con- 
sular candidate. Any other person, not infected with the obstinacy of 
Stoicism, would, according to Cicero's meaning, have made no scruple 
of ownini^ iliat he was angry when he said thisy and therefore now 
chose to drop his design. But such an acknowledgment was by no 
means to be expected from Cato, who would thereby seem to deviate 
from tlie gravity axid firmness of a wise man. Murena, therefore, must 
be impeached, because the Stoics thought anger inconsistent with tlie 
character of a wise man, and Cato claimed that character as belonging 
to himself. 

8. Dixi. On account of tills form, in the present clause, Manutius 
ocN^ectures iraitu dixif in the succeeding one. But the emendation im- 
pairs the force and spirit of the passage. 

9» At temporii eauio. « Well then, you said it perhaps on account of 
the particular conjecture,** t. e. this threal was uttered by yoii, perhaps, 
under particular circumstances ; you were very probably engaged at the 
time in speaking for some friend. — The answer to this is in full ac- 
cordance with the Stoic tenets : a wise man never deceive^ never changes 
his opinion, ^c. 

10. Nostri autem iUi. Those masters of ours, however.** Cicero 
here proceeds to show how directly opponte to tlie doctrince of the Stmcs 
were the milder systems of philosophy from which he luid culled his prin- 
ciples and rules of conduct. And he eite% in particular, Plato the founder 
of the Academici and Aristotle the great head of the Peripatetic sect. 

ft e 
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1 1 . Valcrc aliquando, " Does sometimes exercise an influence.*' — 
Viri honi esse misereri. " That it is the part of a good man to show 
compassion." The substantive verb is emphatic in this and the suc- 
ceeding clauses. 

lg> HoKdHtm mMtmnHm Om that k firtt.*' The idtt intoidad 
to be oouTeyed by the draie that fiimnett of pinpote is nei inoook 
MStent with clemency. 

13. Sa:pe aliquid opinari, &c. " Oft-times hazards a mere opinion 
respecting that about which he knows nothing for certain/' t. e. fre- 
quently contents himself with opioiansy where he finds it impassible te 
arrive at absolute certainty. 

14. O nines virtutes, &c. " That all virtues are regulated by a certain 
degree of moderation," t. e, that moderation is an essential feature in the 
character of eyery virtue ; mcaiuDg by moderatioii that hairier, beyoiii 
whidi we approximate to what is excessive and innnoderatcb IUb is 
nothing more than the wcU-known maxtra of Horaee^ ^EH modm im 
rebtn," &«• Urn is a mean in all things. 

XXXI. 1. Hos ad magistros, &c. " If with those natural advan* 
tages that you possess^ any lucky fortune had brought you to instructors 
such as these." 

2^ PauUo ad lenitaiem propenHor* He would have had, according to 
Cicero, less of the austere and rigid efaaraeter with wl^ the Sak 
dootrines had unfi>rtonately iuTested hiaa. 

8. PudentUnmmm keminem. The epithet pudrntittimmh hesidaB the 
idea of niodasty» earries with it heie the general one also of monl 
worth* 

4. In ejusdem anni custodia. *' Under the care of the same year." 
Cato would be tribune, and Murena consul, during the ensuing year. — • 
Aliquo reipiihliciB vinculo, " By some political tie.'* 

5. Seposuisseam <* Would have put aside," t. e. would have suppressed* 
Instead of otil Mpot«itief» flw^ Lattilitnas gives, on thoeoideetttre of 
tomannuSf ami n potuiutB, 

6. Prwsqpiarum. The Stoics. — Jkm vsus fitM^ fte» ^ Experiipee 
will one day bend, time soften down, age bring to milder views.** 

7. PatUlo longiuSt quam natura vellet. It was this that made so many 
of the Stoics philosophers in words, rather than in actions. And hence 
their adversaries found so much room for satirical ridicule and invective 
against Stoical pride and hypocrisy. Nor is it surprising that this siiould 
have happened. For a system of philosophy, which attempts to raise 
men above thdr nature^ must commonly prodiioe either wrcished fima* 
tics or artful hypocrites. (£nfield» Hut, I%iL vol. i. p. SS8.) 

8. Vit cum ad vUimumt &c. So that» although we shoola atrive in 
thought to reach the farthest limil* we ought nevertheless to stop where 
it behoves us so to do," t. e. our desires should prompt us indeed to aim 
at the highest perfection, yet we should ever stop at the point marked 
out by reason. — The common text has oporUret, for which we have sub- 
stituted oporteti with Gruter and Graevius. 

9. Nihil ignoveris. Pardon nothing, you say." Cicero in tliis, and 
what IbUows, quotes several of the Stoie maxims, and subjoins his own 
replies. In other words, he proeeeds to contrast the doctrines of Stoie^ 
ism with those which he himself has pursued. The student will muk 
the use of the sotgunetive as a softened Ibrm te the imperative. 
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to. Immo dUfuid, mm amtuku *<Naj» indeed, perdon some ihingi^ 

not all.** 

11. Tmmo reststito, &c. ** Nay, indeed, resist favour, when duty and 
honour shall demand this," t. e. not so : resist it when it comes in con- 
tact with what duty and honour prescribe ; but allow it to have some 
influence on other occasions. 

13. EHam ; i% dUmthenda geveritaUf See. Certainly ; when, for 
example, wholesome aeverity would be relaxed ; but stili there ii some 
praiae attendant on the exeroiae c£ faomane Mings;" t* e. it is eertainly 
v^fbt, not to yield to compassion, in those oasss, whers^ by so jisiding 
W9 may rdax from a wholesome severity; but still, on many oe ca rf ons, 
humanity is praiseworthy. 

13. In sententia permanttOy &c. *' Adhere to your opinion. True ; 
unless some better one shall triumph over it,** t. e, some more correct 
one, founded on a clearer view of the subject. 

14. Scipio. The younger Africanus. Compare Cic. de Off. ii. 22. 
andHeoshiger, ad he — Er udiiinimmm homuum. The Stdie BnuBlins. 
He was not, howefsr, a strict Mlower of all the doetrinss of Zeno^ bnit 
seems rather to have borrowed opinions and sentiments with mnsh 
freedom fraas philosophers of every seet. (Enfiek^ MUi» JPkiL roL i 

p. S6a) 

15. Cujfis oratione et praceptis. By wbose converse and pieoepts*'* 
Xiiterally, " by whose language," &c. 

16. Eadem. Not exactly, however. Consult note 14. —-C. Lcdio, 
C. Lselius, sumamed SttpUntf or ^the wiss^" the well-known friend of 
the younger Sctpio, as his firther had been the friend of the dder. He 
was also a hearer of the Stole Panssdus, 

17. L. i%ilo. The common text has L. PhiUppa, but as L. Phi. 
lippus was not remarkable for any great advances in learning and philo- 
sophy, Manutius conjectured L. Philo, which has been adopted by Beck, 
Matthix, and Schiitz. The reference will then be to L. Furius Phiius* 
Compare Af/r. ii. 9A. — de Orut. ii. 37. 

18. C. Gallo. C. Sulpicius Gallus. Consult Historical Index, 

19. Catone, Cato the Censor. — CMHaodioreai. MMiMer." Coiiw 
pave Eroerti (Gbe. Cia. s. t.) : Commodus, mUU, am nee fiuSk la 
fsbat UvibuMf nee niattt trotctlar." It has also the kinffied meanings of 
"affable," « polite^" obliging^** &e., and appears analogoMs to the 
Greek ivo^/Morrec. 

20. Comiorem. " IMore unassuming in manners." Compare Ep. ad 
Fam. iv. 4. — Corn. Nep. I'd. Att. ili. — GrKviu% Beck, and others 
give communiorem from some MSS. 

21. Modaratiorem ad omnem rcUionem humamiatis, More within due 
bounds as regarded all the soeial relations of Uib.** 

SS. 2k AoftMw dSMfuK. ^ You told us that you had in him."— .ffif 
iOMii findim, &«. « It is true, indeed, that this example of his has been 
aat up for you at your own home.'* — Nairnm mmUUad^ UUm. Tkt 
resemblance of his natural endowments." 

23. Comitntem et facUitatem. " Unassuming and affable deportment." 
The presence of comitatem here, as a])i)lied to Cato, is an argument in 
£iVOur of the reading comiorem already referred to. 

24. lata. ** Those qualities of yours.** — CoiMiitoy«cim£iitt*. **More 
agreeably seasoned,** t. a. more amiaUe. 
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XXXII. 1 . ToUe mihi, &c. " Away for me with the name of Cato 
from this cause : remove and pass by an authority, which either ought 
to have no weight at all in trials, or else ought to tend to the safety of 
individuals: join issue with me upon the charges themadvea.*' The 
tet pan of this sentence is addressed to eaoh indifidual who hears hiaw 
espeeially among the judkei. The last chniss^ ftom etrngrwUre^ la ad> 
dressed to Cato. Qmgredtn, MteraUy, **eoaie to aetion with," « enter 
the lists with." 

2. Quid accusas? " What do you accuse him of." — Quid arguia f 
<« What do you seek to prove?" — Non defendo. " I have no defence to 
urge for such a crime," i.e. if your charge be true» I have nothing to 
say. But is it true? can you prove it so ? 

3. Me reprehendU, &c. You blame me, for seeking to defend the 
very saine olBniee which I hate punished by a knr,** i. e. you Uame me 
fyr defending bribery» when I myself proposed a law for the punishment 
of bribery* 

4. Pioitoi ambttum, &e. Cicero here draws the proper distinction. 
My law was for the punishment of the guilty, not of the innocent. 
JMlurena is an innocent man : therefore the law can never affect him. 

5. Amhitum vero ipsum, &c. Cicero means, that to such a degree 
does he disapprove of bribery, as to be willing to turn an accuser of it, 
along with Cato himself. 

6. Si mertedf, &e. ** That If pefsoos corrapted by a bribe should go 
to meet any candidate for office; If persons hired for that purpose should 
attend upon them ; if at gladiatorial shows places had b^n assigned to 
the people gratuitously, and arranged by tribes ; and also if entertain- 
ments had been given to the populace ; all this seemed done in violation 
of the Calpurnian law." 

. 7. Corrupti. Some of the Oxford MSS., and a few editions, have 
eonducti. Both corrupti and conducti are probably mere glosses. 

8. Locus iributim. Certain places might be assigned to certain indi- 
viduals at the games^ free of any charge. But thb could not be done to 
the people by tribes, without incurring the suspicion of an attempt to 
bribe. ( Graevius, adioe,) 

- 9. Si facta sinU Only in case they have been committed." — Z?s- 
cemit, quod nihil opus, &c. "They decree what is not needed, when they 
comply with the wishes of the candidates themselves." The candidates 
in this very election asked for this scnatus-consultum. Of course the 
senate could not be said to have decreed against them, when it only de> 
creed in order to please them. 

la Namfiuhim si<, &e. For the great question is, whether the 
act was committed or not If it has been committed, then no one can 
doubt but that it Is In violation of the law.** Cicero Insists, of course, 
that Murena has committed no act of bribery in the present case. 

1 1 . Atqui id decemitur. ** Now, the decree in question is passed." 
We have given aiquij the conjecture of Pantagathu% as cited by Orsinus. 
The ordinary reading is atque. 

XXXIII. 1. MmIU dbmain, &c. Cicero supposes, that Cato here 
takes him at his word» and proceeds to show that Murena has employed 
bribery. The first charge is^ that many persons went out to meet him, 
when he returned from hl» province to stand for the consulship. The 
reply i% that this is a very customary thing. 
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S. Smd oMim, &e. « For to whom do not peraons go oo^ on bis 

returning from a province?" 

3. QtuBfuit, &c. A second objection luppoted to be made. f< Yce» 
but who were that large concourse ?** 

4. Istam rationcm reddere. " To give you an explanation of that." 
-^Quod nisi esset factum, Indeed, had this not been done," t. e. had 
not numbers gone out to receiTe him. 

5* Qtfotf a cumnuiudSnie mm abhomi» What if not at tarianoewitfa 
the custom of the day,** i. s. what is ftdlysaoeCioned by usage. — BogaiM 
9ts$ mtdtoi, That many persons were invited to meet Murena." 

6* Rogati, «* On being invited so to do." — Jnfimorum hominum JiUot .» 
i. e. when candidates for office. — Prope de mode, ** While it is ahnoet 
yet dark,** i. e. even at the earliest dawn. 

7. Non esse gravatos, " Think it no trouble.'* Literally, " are not 
burdened," or ** weighed down." — Hora ttrtia. Answering to our nine 
o*clock. The first horn* commenced at hix. in the morningi according 
tp our wi^ of computing. 

' 8. Omnts wdettOts, AU the companies of the kni^ts.** These 
were the sereral companies or copartneiihips of knighti^ who contracted 

as farmers*general of the provincial revenues. 

9. Tota natio catuUdatonim. Candidates for the prsetorship, tedile- 
ship, quajstorship, &c. They would all come out, in order to secure if 
}>ossible the vote of so distinguished a new-comer. Hence they are 
said to allow no one to enter the city " without paying him some mark 
of respect/* or in the words of the text, ** non houtste" In this same 
sense is the epithet officio$i$gima iqpplied to thenu Compare note 1% 

10. Notter BoUumiut. An amiisuig hit. Postumiusy cme of the 
Tcry accusers of Murena, happened to have swelled with his retinue the 
very crowd whose numbers are now regarded as a sure indication of 
bribery. 

1 1. Clientes. The clients of Mureoa are meant. — TribtUee. The 
members of his tribe.'* 

12. Frequentiam in isto officio gratuitam, " That a disinterested 
concourse of friends, on such an occasion, has not only never been 
wanting to the meri^ but not even to the wishes^ of any individual "—o 
€(^ido. The term officivm is often employed to denote any compliment 
paid to an individual, by going forth to meet him, escorting him, &o* 
Compare the esplanation of Emesti {Clav. Cic s. v.): Officiumy 
honos qui cjr more oHcuit t a h Uando, oce urr mdo, deducendo, sedoaato, &g.» 
habttur.'' 

1 3. At sectabantur 7nulti. A new objection is here supposed to be 
started. " Aye, but a large concourse escorted him." — ** Very well,** 
replies Cicero, ** show that they did this for hire» and I will allow it to 
be an oflfonce. But if this be put out of the question^ with what do 
you find fiudt?** L e. if you cannot show any bribery, why do you 
blame him far his numerous escort? 

XXXIV. 1 . Quid opus estj tnquit, sectatorihus 9 Another objection. 

What need is there of a train of followers?" What good purpose 
does such an escort answer? 

2. Quo semper usi sumus 9 Cicero refers not to himself particularly, 
but to all candidates heretofiire. This custom of having a train of 
followers had bedn long in general use among the Romany and it was 
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idle now to find fault with it. We may bere quote the language of 
Cicero's brother, Quintus, in rehtioD to the propriety of this usage : 
^ Qui OMUm abi d$b9Ht» €ib tit jrfome hoe mmm» esiffe. • . • • • Faid§ tgQ tt 
99k^ «i ad rem perHmen arhUroTf umptit emu mmiliiudine esse.** 

Mmmmts tenuei, &o. Men of humble condition bave^ in the aid 
UillS lent, and in this species of attendance upon us during our appli- 
cations for office, their only o])portunity of conJinrring a fiivour upon 
our order, or of returning one already received." 

4. Neque etiim fieri potest^ &c. The senators and equites cannot» 
from the press of public business and other matters, accompany their 
friends when candidates for office (mos Jiaesiearvoi €andidatot) during 
wbole days together. This the lower orders ean better do, and tiiere* 
fore there is no impropr^y in tiieir doing it. 

5. A quibus ri domus notira edAratur, 8cc. If our dwelling is only 
often visited by them, if we are occasionally escorted by them down to 
the forum, if we are favoured with one turn during a walk in some 
basilicUf we appear to be sufficiently respected and honoured by them,** 
i, e. we candidates cannot expect to have the senators and equites 
attending upon and escorting us all day long, as the lower orders do. 
It is a sufficient mark of respeet and esteem on their part, and will 
aBSwer precisely the tame purpose^ if they pay us frequent visila at our 
taooaes, &a. llie inf^ience from all this is^ that they too would eeoort 
Ha if their al&in and engagements permitted tliem ; and, conseqaaiitlyy 
that this same escorting carries nothing improper with it* 

6. Basilica. The Bcuilica were spacious halls around the forum 
where the courts of justice sat, and public business was occasionally 
transacted. They were adorned with columns and porticoes. From 
the crowds usually assembled here, to take a turn or two with a friend, 
in one of these portiooai or piazzas, would be almost tantanoount to 
eaeorting him about the streets of the capital. — The SoiiUm took iMr 
name from their qilendid oonrtnietioD, (qmanBm^iKiHgi mtU,) and, whan 
Christianity was intfoduoe^'y many of them were converted intochurches, 
wliile other churches were built after their model. Henoe ve find, in 
the early ecclesiastical writers, the term 0et<riXixri applied to a sacred edi- 
fice, and so basilica in I^atin. Thus, " Mox^ usa regni viribusy basilicam 
in loco DominiccB passionis, et resurrectionist et ascensionis constituit," 
(Sulpic. Sev. ii. 2. 33. ;) and ag^n, *' lu basilica Martyruin, extra oppi' 
liamstia.'* (Id. ibid. o. xxzyIU.) The term remains at the present 
dayin the IteUan language : « La batUica «K Skm PUiro,** The ohurcfa 
of St Peter.** It means* in the Italian, a cathedral church, but ia 
•oroetimes applied to a royal manalon, or princely pabiee^ and Is then 
equivalent to oosa reale, 

7. Tenuiorum et nan oecupatorum. Sec. ** That constant attendance 
belongs to well-wishers in humble USe, and who are not occupied by 
the calls of business." 

8. Hunc fructum officii, " This fruit of their good offices." 

9. Si nUdi eritt prceter, &c If they sliall have nothing to bestow 
upon us except their mere fote^ this is a thing of but little value ; if, 
on* the other hand, nothing except to support us by their interest, they 
really have none to exert** This passage is eyidently corrupt We 
have given Emesti*s leading as the best that offers. Sohiits inserts cHU 
after suffragentur, on conjecture, and opposes their own votes to those 
of others whom they might gain over, if they possessed any influeoeeb 
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WSih tlie seoond «l, as we have given the paasage^ erk must be supplied, 
not nikU »it — When Cicero says, that the mere vote of the lower 
orders was of little vahi^ he alludes to the peculiar system of voting 
which prevailed at the comitia centnriata, where the balloting seldom 
reached the lower classes, and where of course their suftrages were of 
oomparatively little value. 

10. Non dicer e pro nobis, &c. " Cannot plead for us, cannot go 
siu'ety for us, cannot invite us to their houses." — Spondere, Compare 
the explanatioii of Emerti: ^ Spondeie pro aliquo, est Jidem mam 
imtvptmtre pro oMqw i% re peeunkaia* Nam ft qui$ peetudam midiMMi 
peUibat, cui tuto credi non posse mdebahtrf petebat cre(HtorabiO,MiaSifittm 
daretf qui sdutum iri promitiarei, h.e. sponderet.** 

1 1 . HcBc, " These services,'* t. e. pleading for others, &c. 

12. Leffi FabicB. Very little is known about this law. Its object 
was to limit the number of followers that were to attend a candidate to 
the Campus Martius. The people, however, strenuously opposed it, 
and could be deterred by no penalties from this mode of expressing 
their regard for a candidate. — The disdnctioii between the sofMolort^ 
dtdudmretf and seekUons , is given by Quintus CScero^ ds PeL Cmt. cw uu 

18. L. CcRsare consule factum. The year previous, when L. JoHus 
Caesar and C. Marcius Figulus were consuls. This was the year in 
which Cicero stood for the consulship. The practice of bribing was 
carried on so openly and shamefully by Antonius and Catiline, that the 
senate thought it necessary to give some check to it by a new and more 
rigorous law. But when they were proceeding with ity one of the tri» 
bunes, Q. Mutius Orestinus, interposed. 

14* iVwOi €tt mam pcena, See, ** For there is no penalty that can 
restrain tiie seal of the lower dasses from this long-estaUisfaed mode of 
tesdiying attachment.'* 

15* M spectacula, &c» But seats at the public shows were given 
to the people by tribes, and they were all invited to entertainments." 
We have here another objection of Murena's accusers, referred to hj 
Cicero. 

16. More et modo. ** According to established usage, and in a mode- 
rate manner." — Hcb quastiones, "These investigations." Compare 
Emesti (Cbe. de, &.▼.): « JHeUur et qusBstio de ^miM inqms^hne 
pmUiea / Mar. ztzit. ; qua$iUme9 in senatu haUtse." 

17. Pundomm, « Of votes.** The Romans counted votes by points 
marked on a tablet. Compare pro Fkme* sxIL : « Nomnilku iribm 
punctis pa;ne tntidem tvhrunt" 

18. Quo h<jec, Sec. ** When this, whether it be the result of ambition 
or of liberality, was not customary among us, namely, that a place," &c. 
Non fu^itt literally, " did not exist." 

1£L Hoc homines tenuioreSf &c. A chasm occurs in the MSS., after 
MUfiubttntKr* The previous part of the danse is also very probably 
eomipt. In the Wdfenbuttd MS., there is • vacant space left for a 
Une between the words ffmnom and 

XXXV. 1. Prcefectum fihrvm, See. " That the pra&fect of the 
military artificers." This is in a great measure analogous to the modern 
station of "head of the engineer department," excepting that by fabric 
in a military sense, the Romans meant actual artificers, rather than 
persons, who, like our modern engineers, planned and superintended 
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military works. According to Vegetius (ii, 11.), tlic legion contained 
various kinds of artificers : " Jfabet prceterea legio fabros Upnarios, 
instructoreSf carpentarios, ferrainos, pictoreSf reliquosque artijices ad 
hib9m0nm acUJicia fahricanda ; ad machinas, turres ligneaa,''' &c 

S. Dediite, We may suppose this to be governed by nUum ut 
understood. The corrupt state of the previous part of the Umt, as well 
as the lacuna in the MS.| make the true goremment oSdeditse, of ooufse 
altogether uncertain. 

3. Qui tolas tdfnrnas compararunL ** Who have prepared whole 
booths.'* These were intended as places from which the games could 
be seen with more advantage and convenience. 

4. IliEc sectatorunij &c. " All these accusations, Servius, about 
retinues, public spectaclest and entertainments, were ascribed by the 
midtitude to your scrupulous exactness,'* ii e« all these minute charges 
have only led people to believe that you are over-exact in finding 
fault 

5. Cbmniice. Ay, prove that,'* t» «. prove tha^ if you can* against 

Murena. 

6. Doce. " Show me that Murena has done this." 

7. Sed vulgo, passim, " But indiscriminately, in every quarter. — 
What is indiscriminately? — All without any exception.** 

8. L, Natta. Already alluded to in a previous note. He was a 
member of the old Pinarian Ihie, and Muiena*s step-son. 

9* In equUum emUuriii^ &c. Wished to become possessed of influence 
among the centuries of egntlcsy both uMi respect to this duty imposed 
by rebtionship, and with reference to the time to come.** Cicero 
means, that L. Nattd^ by the entertainment which he gave to the 
9qnites, merely discharged the ordinary duty of a relative towards 
Murena, and sought, at the same time, to establish his owu interest and 
popularity as regarded some future application for office. 

10. BJus vitrico fratidi, aut crimini. " A source of injury or of 
aoeuiation unto his step-fiither." Draug is here used in its old senses as 
equivalent to patm or detrimaUMm, 

11. Vhf6 FertaHt. Besides other privileges, the Vestal virgins had 
the singular one of being present at the gladiatorial combats. For 
this purpose^ they had seats allotted them in front, in a conspicuous 
place ; and the charge referred to in the text was, that one of them, a 
relation of Murena's, gave up her scat to that individual, in order that 
he might bestow it on some third person, whose vote he wished to gain 
by this act of courtesy. Compare Ernesti, ad lac, 

IS. Gladiator3m»* Equivident to cum ludi gladiatorii Jierent. It 
iprould not have lieen correct Iiatinity to have said hcum gladiaiorhtm, 

13. Nonet iOat&e. Did bodi that female not act m the way that 
affection demanded, and is tliis fHend of mine not fhr removed from all 
kind of censure?" 

14. Omnia haCf 8cc. ^' All these things arc merely the duties of 
friends, the means of gratiEcatiou on the part of the lower orders* the 
privileges of candidates.'* 

15. Austere et Stoice. " Austerely, and like a Stoic," L e, with all 
the austerity of a Stoic. — Fervm. "Right and proper.** Ferum is 
here equivalent to tdqtnm. ^ AOiH heiupoliniiam eibo, ** Thai fiivour 
should be conciliated by food.*' BeiuvdeiUianh literally, <« friendly 
IheUmn.** u well-wishuig.** 
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16, Judiemm hmuamtf iet, The dednon of indiviclttals ift avigii- 

ing offices of magistracy/* l» «. the votes at deotioiis. 

17* Quippe, inquit, &c. " For do you* pray) asks he, seek for/' &c» 
We have paraphrased ynihi in order to adapt it to our own idiom. 
Compare chap. ix. note 11.— i^ovendM tentibus, By pampering the 

senses." 

1 8. Utrum ienocinium. Sec Were you seeking for some impure 
gratification from a herd of afieminate youth/* t. e. inyited by yon to an 
cntertamment. Compare^ as regards kmoemiwn, the remark of Emesti 
(CZoa. Cie* s. ▼.)> ** Lenodnia corporuiii» naU mqwUnucorjnu tuaviter 

afficitur. " 

19. Horrihilis oratio. « Horrid speech ! ** Uttered ironically. — Sed 
earn usus, &c. " But our usages, our mode of life, our manner*:, our 
political institutions themselves reject it," i. e. furnish a direct refutation* 

20. Auctores istius vita atque orationis. ** The authors of that mode 
of living and speaking which you have adopted." The student will 
note the Ibreeof isHus here, as applying to Cato, the person addressed.*^ 
Qtd quotidiamU epuUgf &e. ** Who, at their daily meals, sit on bare 

^boards.** The reference is to the publie meals or evfa-irtu of the aDb 
eient Spartans, where all ate in oommon, and the utmost plainness and 
finilpslity prevailed* Tlieir seats were boards, not cushioned as the 
Roman couches wev% nor did they recline after the Roman £uhion« but 
sat upright 

21. Cretes, The common meals of the Cretans were also of a plain 
and frugal nature. — Cubans. ■ *^ Reclining," t. e, as the Romans did. 
Compare Onxt, II. in Cat, chap. v. note 14. 

98. Mdius, quam BomatU hmine$f &e. Cioero*s olijeet Is to shoiTy 
that their frugal mode of life did not save the Spartans and Cretans from 
being subdued, and by the very nation too who were less abstemious in 
their diet. This is urged as a kind of argument in fevour of a moderate 
enjoyment of the pleasures of the table, and as an answer to Cato's harsh 
remark just quoted, utrum lenocinium, &c« 

23. Qui tempora voluptatis, &c. "Who distinguish between thelf 
moments of relaxation and serious enjoyment," i. e. who have times set 
apart for both pleasure and business. 

84. Quorum alUn. The Cretans. — CTm fldamte fltoffri aasrdliis. If 
we beliefe the voice of history^ Metdlu% sumamed Creticu% took 
three years to conquer Crete. (Eutrop. vi. 11.) Cicero therefore 
ez^gyperates a little the facility of this conquest. As for the Laceda^* 
monians, they had ahready passed with the rest of Greece under the 
Roman dominion. 

XXXVI. 1. Res ipsa. " Tlie present state of our affairs them- 
selves,** t. e, the present flourishing condition of our aflbirs. 

8. Eodim t9 ttudio. Of the same school of philosophy,** t. «. the 
Stoic. Literallyt «* of the same study." 

3m Eptdum. This term denotes a banquet connected with some 
solenm celebration, suehasthe dedication of a temple, a triumph, public 
games, &c. In the present case it was a funeral entertainment. EpulcEj 
on the other hand, denotes an entertainment or banquet in the usual form. 

4. Africani patruiy Sec, "In memory of his uncle Africanus.** 
More literally, "on account of his uncle Africanus." A«m*«e patrui is 
here equivalent to propter patruum, i. e. ta memoriam pahuL Luciuf 
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^milius Paullus (more commonly known by the name of Paullus 
-^miliiis) had two sons by his wife Papiria. One of these was adopted 
by Quintus Fabius IMaximus, and took tlie name of his adoptive father. 
He had a son himself, who is the Quintus Maximus mentioned in the 
text. Tlie other son of Paullus i^milius was adopted by Publius 
Cornelius Seipio» son of Africanua Major, and was himadf named Pub* 
lius Cornelius Seipio iEmilianus. This is the younger Africanu9» the 
destroyer of Carthage, and is the one also mentioned in the text; 
Paullus iBrailius had, by another' wife, two daughters, one of whom 
was married to Quinttts .£Uua Tubero^ fiither of the Tubeno of whom 
Cicero here speaks, 

5. Ut triclinium sterneret. " To make the requisite preparations." 
We have been compelled to resort to a paraphrase here, in order to 
convey more clearly the meaning of Cicero. TVic&'maia, in its jHri* 

' mitive aooeptalioB» denotes a eouuefa for reclining on eft supper, livge 
enough to hold three persons (r^t and ax/im). llius we have in 
Varro (72. R, iii. 13): « Ibi erat beu$ excelsus, ubi iridimio poiito cce. 
noftawtif.** It is then taken to denote the place of entertainment itsell^ 
fhmi the circumstance of three couches (rpetf xXtvaj), each holding three 
guests, being used at private feasts. For Varro says, that the number 
of the guests ought not to exceed that of the Muses, nor be less than 
that of the Graces. (Aul. Gell. xiii. 11.) The phrase triclinium ster- 
nere has in like manner two meanings. The first is to spread a couch, 
that i% to cover it with what was termed the iiragufa ve§H§, a species 
of covering put upon it previous to a banquet^ phun and nest ibr ordinary 
entertainments, but sumptuous and highly ornamental when tlie ftast 
was to be a splendid one. Compare Cic. in Verr. v. 25. : *' Cum AprO' 
nius p. palcBstra rediisset, et in tri^nio, quod in foro straverat, decubuitMet,** 
The second meaning of triclinium stemere, is to arrange the couches in 
a banqueting room, that is, to prepare the place for an entertainment. 
Thus we have in Varro ( L. L. c. iv. ) : " Qui triclinium constrarunt^ 
ft quern ledum de trihus unum imparem posuerant,'* SiC, Now, from all 
thiik has been here premised, we may aaeertsitty very dearly, in cooneetioii 
with the context, the meaning of Cicero on l^e present occasion. The 
Ibast was to be a public one^ and Tubero was requested to prepare ae» 
commodations for the guesti^ that is^ not only to see that the place 
itself was got ready in a proper manner, but that the tables were supplied 
with a sufficient number of couches, and that these couches, as well as 
the other articles connected with the ban^uety were of such a kind as 
might best comport with the occasion. 

6. Stravit pelUctUis, &c. Spread low Carthaginian couches with 
little goat-skins, and set out vessds of Samian earthenware.** The Car- 
thaginian couches were low, small, and made of wood. The vessels 
also were cheap and mean. The li^ goat-duns were purposely mA^ 
stituted for the more usual and expensive couch-coverings. Seneca 
alludes to this same circumstance, in one of his letters, where he also 
speaks of the couches as being of wood, on this occasion, and the vessels 
of earthenware, and where his language also confirms the view we have 
taken, in the previous note, of the meaning of ut triclinium sterneret. 
Thus {Ep. xcv. p. 607. ed. Lipsii) he has the following: " Tuberonis lign€0$ 
ietMmf eum tn jmbUeiim slwaarsal ar, hmdmoifque pro straguUa pella, et 
anit ^timg Javis €§Bam preposUa.emwivU vaaa JletiUa: pddaUmd$$l^ 
fitmpfiiaUm m Q^tUolh comeeranf" Compare Isidorus (Orig. xx. 
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11.3.): " Punicani lecti parvi ei humile.^, prhnum a Carthagine ndvectif 
et inde nominati." And in relation to the Samian vases, consult riautusy 
Captiv. ii. 2. 40. and Taubinann, ad he, 

7. Bane pentmm mpitiiiiam Iki itrmit , ^Tliis ill-judged wisdom 
ni TubefOb" FtrvemUf in its Utend aooeptatioii liere^ approzimatet 
Tery doselj to our plsiB English epitheii» ** wrong-headed," cron* 
grained.*' 

8. Homo integerrimuB, ** This most upright man.'* Referring to 
Tubero. — Cum esset. Although he was." As regards the relationship 
between Tuhero and the individuals mentioned in the text, consult 

note 4. 

9. His hcBdinia peUiculUf &c. " Lost the praetorship through these 
same little goat-skins.*' More literally, ** was dislodged from his appH- 
catioD for £e prartorahip by these same little goat-skins.** The people 
were so offisnded at what they oonsidefed hu parsimony, in the ease d 
the funeral honours rendered to Scipio, that they would not vote him 
into tiie prsetorship. His stoical frugality, therefore, like Cato's 
strictness aind simplicity on the present oocasion* was completely out of 
place. 

10. A'ort amat profusas epulas^ &c. They are not fond of profusion 
at repasts ; but much less of sordidness and meanness." The term 
inhumanitas is well explained by £mesti ( Chv* CVe. s. v. ) : Inhumanitas 
ut efu$f qui facU 4Morr€nHa a vikt humamm euUu €t degoHiia,** 

11. DittinffuU nrfioMm, &c. They know how to distinguish be* 
tween the relative bearing of duties and of occasions,** t. e. th^ know 
very well when a duty is urf^ent and imperative in its character, and ad* 
mits of no alternative but prompt performance, and when it is of a less 
binding character and may be passed by without any impropriety. So 
again, they know well what occasions are to be strictly attended to, and 
what to be regarded with less care. 

12* Hoc tu ipse, &c. Tou yourself in whom there is the highest 
merit, do not adhere to this.**— Cmr taim quemquam, &o. The iden 
intended to be conveyed by the whole passage is as follows: ^ If merit 
alone ought to influence the minds of men, in conftrriog public honours, 
why do you, who have so much merit of your own, go about and solicit 
votes, and not leave the result to be determined by merit alone. Per- 
haps you will say in reply, that you do not ask any favour of me, when 
soliciting my vote, but, on the contrary, merely intend something for my 
own good ; to have me place myself, namely, under your guardianship 
and care, in order that you may the better provide for my welfare. Do 
you not tfaink» however, Cato> that this request would come with more 
force firam me to you? Is it not rather my business to ask you to 
expose yourself to dangers and fotigues for my sake ? 

13. Nomenclatorem. " A nomendator.'* A slave who accompanied 
candidates for office, and whispered in their ears the names of tlie dif- 
ferent individuals whom they met, in order that the candidate might 
salute them by name, and conciliate their favour by this species of com- 
pliment, which had always great weight with the Romans. Compare 
chap. xxi. note 11. Plutarch ( Fit, Cat, Min,) says, that a law having 
been passed, ordaining that no man who solicited any office ahouul 
tdce a nomendator with him, Cato was the ovlj one that obeyed it; 
and that in order not to need such an assistant, he made blmsslf 
master of the names of aU the citiaena. Cicero's language, however^ in 
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directly the other waj, and very probably he is the more correct of the 
two, 

14. FaOU ef deeipi$* « Yon midead md deceive.** The distinction 
between faUere end decipere appears to be as follows; FaUen implies^ 
that we are misled by something negative or indirect in another's words 
or aetions : deetjMre always denotes, that the person deceived is imposed 
tipon by somediing positive and express in the person deoeiving* 
(Crombie, Gymnasinm^ vol. ii. p. 411.) 

15. Naniy si nomine, ike. Cicero's argument may be briefly stated as 
follows : If you employ a nomenclator, Cato, you impose upon and 
mislead your fellow citizens, whether you yourself actually know their 
kiames or not. If you do not know their names, but obtain them from 
the nomenclator, you of course deceive others, by saluting them after 
you have learnt their names, as if you had been long acquainted with 
them. If, on the other hand, you actually know their names, and only 
take a nomenclator with you because it is customary so to do, here 
again you are guilty of deception, for you do not merely let him 
whisper the name of the party into your ear as a matter of form, but 
you actually ask him first about the name, as if you were quite ignorant 
of it, although you know very well all the time wiiat the person's ap- 
pellation is. 

16; Si»f eHam ti moriM, The common text hae^ 5!{» d^daificris. We 
have adopted the conjectural emendation of Lambinus. ~ Tamen per 
monitorem appdhmdi sunt. Namely, as a matter <if mere form and cus- 
tom, the candidate asking and the slave whispering the oam^ although 

the former knows very well already what it is. 

17. Cur ante petis qunm insusurravit ? " Why do you actually ask 
the person's name before he has whispered it into your ear?" 

18. H(£c omnia, &c. " If you measure all these things by the usag(S 
of the state, they are correct enough : but if you wish to weigh them 
carefully by the precepts of your own philosophy, they will be found to be 
▼ery wicked in their nature.^ More fireely* *■ if you refor dl these 
things to the usages of the state^** &e. 

19. Fructus isti htdarum, &C. ** That gratification which is derived 
from public shows," Sec. — ComparttoermU, ** Prepared for them," i. «» 
instituted for their gratification. 

20. Ncc candidatisy Sec. " Nor are candidates to be deprived of that 
exercise of friendly feelings which is a proof rather of their generosity 
than of a wish to corrupt." More literally, ^* which indicates generosity 
more than bribery." 

XXXVII. 1. At enim te. Sec. The particles at anm are here^ 
as elsewhere, elliptical. ** But all else you will say is of comparatively 
trifling importance, for the interests of the public led you in fact to 
undertake this accusation," i. e. a regard for the public wel£ure led 
you, &c. 

2. Credoj Cato, &c. " I easily believe, Cato, that you came here 
with those feelings and with that intention. But you make a slip, 
through want of zefleetion,** I. «. you go wrong, you defeat your own 
purpose. 

3. Chmo atqu9 teHor. ^ Loudly proc1aim» and call you all to wit* 

ness. *' — Audiie, audite consulem. « Hear> hear your coumL** — Utq^ 
•0. «< To such a degree." So fiur. 
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4. Latins patetj Sec. Cicero now argues on the importance of having 
a person of energy and military experience in the consulship during the 
ensuing year. 

5. Equus Trojanus, A highly figurative allusion to the seeds of the~ 
eoiMptraey that were sUn lurking at Rome. 

6. Copia$ tKttf. ** Those troops of his.*' His secret partisaiiSi with 

whose movements Cicero was in a great d^pree aoquainted* It will be 
borne in mind, that Lentulus and the other aeeompUoes had not yet been 
detected and punished. 

7. In capite atque in cervicibtts nostris. Equivalent here to in caput 
atqne in cervices nostras^ with the idea of continuance, or lasting liarm, 
annexed. Similar examples occur in many of the ancient writers. Con- 
sult Forcellini Lex, Tot, Ltit. s. v. In, sub iniL 

8. hiiegrwn eonnkm, *^ An upright consuly** I. «. an honest patrlotie 
eottsul, and not one contaminated by any union of principle or action widi 
Catiline. Compare Manutius : ** InUgrum conttSenh h. e. maU§ eonstliti 
non infectum.** 

9. Et natttra, et fortuna. " In both principles and fortune," i, e, a 
man of correct principles and ample means. Such a person would, of 
course, be attached to the interests of the republic, and the existing 
state of things, and would have no wish for any revolution or change^ 
because not a man of needy fortune. 

10. Fetirit ssNfenUt*. ^ By your sentence^** i. a. by your opinions as 
Judges in the present cose. For Murena Is such a man as has just been 
described by me^ and the partisans of Catiline would rejoice in having 
him driven flrom the consulship, by your sentence of condemnation. 

11. In campo. Compare chap. xxvi. and Orat. I. in Cat. ch. v.— 2>anit 
me(e. Alluding to the attempt to assassinate him at his own homew 
Orat. I. in Cat. ch. iv. 

12. Ka'endis Januariis. Compare chap. ii. note 22. 

13. Aut. A chasm occurs here in tiie MSS. Schiitz proposes to 
fill it up, and remodel the whole sentence as follows: iVUifo arbi^rarit 
CaHUnam ejusque soctof medioeribnt eauuUlii, mU utUatU viii m rempub* 

14. Iieipul)liett qtueritur. Is sought for against the republic," t. a. 
the republic is not sought to be injured by ordinary means^ such as f^a 
hurtful law,*' or " the pernicious influence of bribery," &c. 

15. In exitu. " Near its close." This speech was delivered in the 
month of Noveml)er, and the new consuls would be installed on the first 
of January coming. 

16. Ftearium msce dUigenHm, Who is to succeed me in my 
▼igiknce.** 

XXXVIIL 1. TempntaHm mid tMu <« The storms that impend 

over your own year," t. e. over your magistracy as tribune. 

2. Designati irihuni. The .allusion here is, most probably, to Q. 
Metellus Nepos, the same who afterwards prevented Cicero frc m making 
the customary address to the people, at the close of his consulship. — 
Erncsti thinks, tliat designati ought to be removed from the text, be- 
cause, according to him, the new tribunes had alieady entered on office 
when this speech was delivered. He observe8» that had they not entered 
already on office, they could not have held an assembly the day previous. 
But the text only qpealts of an assembly that had been held» without 
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apccifying by whom. The ezfuretdoii wue permac$a, moreovert does 
not neoefltarily imply a speech on the part of the new magistrate, it may 
denote a mere remark made by him, on being presented to the people by 
the tribunes of the current year. The chief argument, however, against 
^irnesti's emendation, is in the dates. The new tribunes did not enter 
upon office until the fourth day before the Ides of December, and every 
thing connected with this speech plainly shows, that it was delivered 
before the Nones of the same month* fiv on tbal day the oonspiratort 
arrested by Cieero were condemned. 

3. 2Va ment, ««Tour own foresight.**-— Qm te ad Irt&iMato, fte. 
M Who requested you to stand candidate for the tribuneship/' t. e. in 
order that you might thwart the nefarious schemes of Metellus and others. 

4. yi. L, Catilina et Cn. Pisone, &c. At the close of the consulship 
of M. Lepidus and Volcatius TuUus. Compare Orat, L in Cat, ob. tL : 
** Protestne hujus vit<E luXy** &c. 

5. Meo nomine, " On my own account." Equivalent to propter me 
ipsum. Compare chap. XXX vL : Africani paimi nti nomine.** Cicero 
nieaiis that they did not sedL his destruction so much out of personal ha> 
tredt as in order to remofe a fiuthlul guardian of the public welftre. 

6. Et offunt, et moliutUur. They are both attempting, ay, and strit* 
ing eemestly to efibet.** — Quantum amimh ^flumttm ta^eatt, " How 
much courage, how much talent." 

7. Conndari auctoritaU et auxiUo ^pdHatam* By the condemnation of 
Murena. 

8. iVe sujfficiatur constd, " Lest a new consul be substituted," i. e. in 
place of Murena, if condemned. Compare, as regards the force of suffi- 
eere, the explanaition of Emesti : ^'Suffioere^ t» l^mm aUerUu crm : de 
magUtraHhuit inprimis eoiuuUbuBf qui in locum wufrtm comnUef out dt 
andfitu damnati, &c.y crsa»<Mr." 

9. Vident te in tuorum, &c. We have inserted te after vident on the 
conjecture of Matthias^ who thinks that it has been acddentaliy omitted 
by the copyists. 

10. Sibi objici posse, " May be exposed to them," i. e. to their 
attacks. — Silanum. Plutarch says ( J'lt. Cat. Min. c. xxi. ), that after 
Cato had declared his intention of prosecuting every one who should 
have recourse to bribery, he took very good eare^ that ^anus, who had 
married lus sister Serviliat should be excepted. This would seem to 
Imply that Silanusy in common with Murena* lay open to the charge of 
bribery, for whidi we find elsewhere no authority whatever. 

11. Non cupidum, Not ambitious." Manutius understands renm 
novarum, not desirous of a change." — Jorlaaa eonititutumt &e. Al- 
luding to his private wealth. 

12. Animo et usu, &c. " Of spirit and experience for executing what- 
ever you may wish." 

XXXIX. 1. B^^uice rei poteetae^ &c. «< The means of accom- 
pushing this result are placed wholly in your hands. Ton hold* in the 

present case, the whole republic under your care. Tou are its pilots,** 
t. e. the helm is in your hands, and it is for you to guide us sa&ky 

through the storm. 

2. Petunt rationes illius. His plans demand." — AuxiUo. "Of 
her wonted aid." — Ut minuatur^ Sec. ** That the number of her leadersi 
capable of resisting his fury, be diminished." 
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S. Depuho adversaria. Alluding to Murena, and to the stand he 
would take against the conspirators, in support of the government and 
•Iaws. UeBce he is ealled the opponent of the turbulent tribunes, and 
henoe fak eftwWwnnation {depuJto admntuw) would Imto them mora aft 
lihMly to excite eommotieiis m the state* 

4. Idemne iffUmr d^eeti, &c. Will men distinguished ftr iiitegrit|r 
and wisdom, men selected from the first orders of the state, come then to 
the same decision with timt mo<;t audacious gladiator^ that foe to the ra» 
public?'* The address is to the Judices, the f^ladiator is Catiline. 

5. Apud Anienem. " At the Anio." Here, in the second Punic war, 
Hannibal pitched his camp, at three miles* distance from Rome. Com- 
pere Livy (xxvL 10.): Inter hoc, Hannibal ad Anienem fiuviunh tria 
MfHui passuum a( mie eoMtra adSmoot'l.** 

6» Nmmemo, &c. ** Thew era scime^ tibm era aome fiiee eraa in that 
raanetuary of the republic, I my, in the very senate itself." Nonnemo is 
hera equivalent to aHquU^ but our idiom requires the plural. « It is well 
known that several of the senetom wera impliceled in the eooepiracy. * 
Consult Sallust, B. C. c. xvii. 

7. Faxint. The old form for fecerint. The earlier mode of conju- 
gating this verb was facio, fdiC^i (Jslxi), factum, facert. Compare Struve, 
iiher die Lat, Ded. und Conj. p. 171. seqq. — This old form, faxint^ was 
ratained, in common with faxU and other similar ones» prindiially in 
eekmn edjurmtiona, &e. Comp. Tereot. HmuL L 1. 109. 

8. Mens collega, Antonius. — Ego iogatm* Compare Orat. IL in 
Gat. chap, xiii note 1. Ae, quod eone^tium, Sec. ** Will dispel and 
crush that danger which, conoeifed in its bosimiy the rapuhUe is now on 

the point of bringiog forth." 

9. If(BC. These same dangers. — Unus erit consul, &c. If Murena 
be condemned, Silanus will be the only consul in office; and his time 
will be occupied, not by the affairs and dangers of the state, but by the 
election of a colleague ; for the seditions tribnnes will oppose him in ^ 
his morements^ and in this way muoh vefaiable time will he lost to the 
republic. 

10. ImpedituriamL Thera ishera another chasm in the M^S., though 
smaller than tlie one previously mentioned. Some editors Insert «td!ifiti 

others parati sunt, on conjecture. 

11. Importniia. The common text has Catilince after importuna. But 
many editors regard it as a mere gloss, and we have therefore thrown it 
out 

18. Vtrotd/UurmeiutrUfltror. ^ Wild Any will reign in your camp.** 
oumpo esctrtHno. An armed fiiree in the Campus Martiua.*' 
The allusion is to the partisans of Catiline^ who will come armed to the 
eanUtia, when Silanus shall convene the people to vote £ir A new cooail 

in the place of Murena. 

1 s. Si ornata suis pra sidiis, *^ If the rspubUc shaljl 1^ fujrnished 
with other means of protection.** 

XL. I. Pclior, *^ VetLW$** s. e. to exercise a more powerful sway. 

Pro oonrndari mifetonM»$ ''I eshotl you in eonaideration of my 
conaular authority,*' 1. e. by my consular effiee. 

S. Defensoris, The common text has vel defensoris, but we have re* 
jccted vel with Ernesti and Schiitx. Beck encloses it within htacketa. «r- 
ManutiMS deaibte whether it he eorraet letini^ to say era otqun eSiMcra 

a 
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fidem^ and Gnevius Indinct the aame way. But we have m Flaiituiy 

(Amph, \, \, ^^cbsecrohmmfiiem.*' Compare ErneaCiy «Kf loe. 

S. Corpcfit morhO» Murena was then labouring under severe indiv 
position. — Recentem gratulatinnem. ** His recent felicitations." A 
thanksgiving had been decreed, in the name of Murena, for his suooesaet 
against Mithridates. 

4. Municipium antiquissimum. Lanuvium» of which Murena was a 
native. Consult Geographieal Index. 

5. Squfflon Mordidtu, <*Of squalid appeanuiee and in ne^eeted 
attire." It was customary at Rome for these aeeused of capital or heavy 
offences, to appear in public arrayed in such a manner as might be bsat 
calculated to excite compassion. -^Xaerym^t oe mmw9 ptrdUm. ** Spent 
with tears and sorrow." 

6. Jntuetur. ** He looks with an earnest eye to." 

' 7. Ilac re. " On that very account," i. e. the consulship to which he 
had been elected. Orellius suggests hac eum cum re. Schiitz proposes 
either nna cum hac eum re, or else cum ac eum re. No change, however, 
is requidte. 

8. Aique iia, Ac. " For thus does Mniena,*' ke^ t. e. in terms such 
as the following. — Si nuUius aurett ho, ** If he has wounded the ears 
or the feelings of no individual," t. e. if moderatioii has always dictated 

his words^ always r^ulated his conduct. 

9. Moflrstia^ locvs. An asylum for moder at ion." — Demhtu homi' 
nibus. ** For the dejected." 

10. Misericordiam spoliatio consulatt/s, 8iQ. "To be stripped of the 
consulship ought, O judges, to carry with it a strong claim to our com- 
passion.** Literally, ** tlie being despoiled of the conmilship," &c. 

11. (Ma eidm sripfvatar, &C. Cicero means to express the idea, 
that In losing the consulship the person reforred to loses his alL — /»e*- 
diam mdlom, ** No claims to envy,** t. e. nothing worth enjoying in the 

1 2. Objieitur. " The holder of it is exposed. '* — Coneio»ibm$ Mtdiiio^ 
aorum. Referrinj^ to the tribunes of the commons. 

13. In hoc prcEclaro constdatu. " In this distinguished post of consul." 
PrtBclaro is said with a tinge of irony : in this distinguished post, as 
many call it, and take it to be. 

XLI. 1. Sune ve$irh imUnHU afflixeriHe, « Ton shall daah this 
man in sorrow to the ground by your decision," t e. shall condemn him. 
2. Quo $e miser vertet 9 The perotsction here is extremely beautiful. 

** IjOCUS,** says Manutlus, "ad commovendam misericordiam apti.nsimus." 

8. Lauredfam in 8ua gratulatione, &c. ** Decked with laurel amid his 
own felicitations." 

'4. Lugentem. " Plunged in mourning." Cicero purposely uses this 
form of expression, instead of lugenH dmUem, for the sake of greater 
strength. 

5. Miiera. « Wretched parent" 

6. Nona petna legit. The Tulliaa law ( Lex TuOia) had only le. 
cently been passed, which added ten years* exile to the penalties before 

inflicted by the laws upon the crime of ambitvs. 

7. hahet magnum dohremt &C. ** Ah ! but it brings with it a deep 
pang of sorrow." &c. 

Summo eum, imperio. ** When invested with supreme command. ** 
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9. C. Murenam, fratrem suwn. C. Licinius Murena. He was go- 
vernor of Transalpine Gaul> and is the same individual of wiiom Sallust 
speaks* B. C. xliL 

10. Qui kigmg dolor f Qui for fuU, Compare Zumpt, p. S54. So also* 
fui HUui mmrwr eriif^ The student will note the distinetiim here be- 
tween hujMts and iUius. ** What anguish on the pert of the Ibrmer ? 
What deep affliction on that of the tetter ? ** The same remark applies 
here» that was made in a previous note respecting an apparent violation 
of the rule concerning Ate and ille, Hujus refers to Murena, Cicero*s 
client, and illius to his distant brother. 

1 1. Quanta autem perturbatioy &c. ** What a reverse of fortune, what 
a change of language," t. e. how changed the condition of the one, iiuw 
altered the hmguage of both. 

19. CbMservofe jNpufi Remund benefieium. Prcssnro unto him the 
favour which the Roman people have eon&rredy** u s. establish by your 
decision his claims to the consulsh^ 

13. Junonis SospiUe, There was at Lanuvium, whence the family of 
Murena came, a temple sacred to Juno Sospita. The Romans had a 
joint right of sacrificing to this goddess, and an annual offering was 
made by the Roman consuls. According to LIvy (viii. 14.), the people 
of Lanuvium were allowed by the Romans to continue the worship of 
this goddess* on oondition that the latter people diared in it idong with 
them. Compare, as regards the same dei^, lAw, si. 19. — Ovid. Fatt, 
▼L 60.— Sil. Ital. xUL 364., and Cic. AT. D. i 89. The lasUmen. 
tioned writer describes the efSgy of the goddess, as arrayed in a goat-skin, 
bearing a small shield and a spear, and having on little slippers turned 
up at the toes. Cum peUe caprina, cum hasta, cum scutulOf cum calceciit 
repandis.*' Consult also Mont&ucon, Antiq, ExpUc. lAh. ii. cb. 5. 
fig. 10. 

14. Facere. Supply rem divinam, or, what is much simpler, sacra from 
the previous $aorU patiHo* Tlie analogy between thb usage of faetrtp 
and that of the Greek or ifhn is worth noting. 
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Absyrtus, son of ^etes, king of Colchis, and brotlier of ^ledea. 
His sister, when accompanying Jason, who was bearing off the golden 
fleece, is fabled by the poets to have put to death the young prince, and 
to have scattered hb llmbe along tlie route which her father must take 
in panaing her. The itntagciii eueote^iid, riuce JEetae ilopiwd to col* 
ieet the amigled ratnoliit of hit Ibus endbling hit daughter and 
Jmoo to make their cMape. Ovid. 2Wil. iiL d.— Senee. IInL 963— 
Lucan. i^lar«. iii. 1901 

JEuiuVM^ PauUttt. Fid. PauUiHL 

^Bmilius, Scaunis. n<I. Scaurus. 

Afrakius, a celebrated liofnan, elected consul a, u. c. 694, b. c. 60, 
and one of Poinpey's lieutenants during the civil wars. After the defeat 
at Pliarsalia, he crossed into Africa and fought at the battle of Thap- 
9US, lie wai) taken priiioner along with Faust us Sylla, in the rout that 
ensued of the Poaipeian anny, and put to death with him by order of 
Cesar. SoeC Fit /«t ch. Ixzt.-^Cm. B. 4fn€. eh. ioy.— >I>io Om. 
zliiL IS.— Oioi. 16. « 

AoALA, Caius Servilius, master of the horse to the dietitor CiDeio- 
natus« Spurius Melius, who had been accused of aspiring to regal power, 
haYing refused to appear before the dictator when ordered so to do, 
Ahala, who bore the summons to him, slew him in the very midst of the 
assembled people whom he was endeavouring to excite in his behalf. 
The dictator coninitiulL'd the act. Ahala, though he at first incurred 
the reseutnient of the populace for this bold discharge of duty^ was sub- 
sequently, hoveveTy raised to the consukbip. Lav. iv. 14. and 80.— 
Them is a greet variation, aa regards the pFsmoaoea of this indindual, 
in the MSSi and the editions of Cicero. In the first oration against 
Catiline, (di. L ) lie is called in the common text, Qutalns, where M uretus 
and Pi^iius give the true reading Caiu&, which Ernesti adopts. In tlie 
oration pro Domo^ ch. xxxii., he is styled, on the other hand, Marcus 
Servilius Ahala. In this latter passage, Cicero informs us, that he was 
exiled by the people for slaying Melius, though subsequently, as above 
stated, advanced to the consular ofhee. 

Antiochus, surnamed the Great, king of Syria, and the third of the 
name. He came in collision with the Romans, on attempting to reduce 
under his swaj the dties of Asia Minor as well as the whole of Oreeee. 
These cities implored the prelection of the Romans, who sent deputies 
to Antioehus^ commanding him to give up the conquests he had made in 
this quarter. Antiochus, urged on by Hannibal, to whom he had given 
an aiylum in his dominion^, paid no regard to these orders, and became, 
in eonse^ uenee^ involved in war with tiie republic. Neglecting, however* 
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to follow the plan of operations marked out for him by Hannibal, he soon 
experienced the fatal effects of his error. Aciliiis Glabrio defeated him 
at Thermopylae, and compelled him to 6y into Asia ; and Scipio Asiaticus 
gained a dedttve vietory over biro at Magnesia in the latter ooimtry. 
ConipeUed to sue for peaoe^ he only obtained it on very hard conditions. 
The Romans maderthe noige of mount IViunis the Kmit of his power on 
the side of lower Asia, and reduced to the form of provinces all the 
countries which he had possessed on this side of the mountains just men- 
tioned. They obliged him also to stipulate for the payment of an annual 
tribute of two thousand talents. As his treasury could not support this 
heavy tax, he resolved, in order to replenish his resources, to pillage the 
temple of Belus, in Susiana, but the inhabitants of this country, irritated 
at the sacriregioas aMempty dew him wkh his Ibliowm & g. I87« Ha 
had reigned 96 years. JisiiA. md. 8ff«-^F1onisi li. 1. — JAw* xxsir. S9. 

Amoniifs^ OiiuSf son of M. Antoidua Iba orator, and brother of H. 
Antonius Oetieus the father of the triumvir. He Was onginaHy in 
habits of v6ry great intimacy with Catiline, and the arrangement wa% 
that these two should stand for the consulship, and, if they succeeded, 
commence, while in this high office, their plans of revolution. Cicero 
defeated this scheme, and being elected consul, with Antonius for 
bis colleague, succeeded in detaching him from the conspiracy, and 
irom every other design formed against the state. Ha affiwied this de> 
sirahia objeet by yiel&ig to Antonius the rich pravinoe of Maeedonia. 
which had ftUan to Im mm lot. After the eonspiracy araa crushed, Aa- 
tonius went to his province of Macedonia, where he continued for two 
years ; but, on his return to Rome, he was brought to trial, and banished^ 
for having been guilty of extortion and having made war beyond the 
limits of his province. He was a man of very dissolute habits, and, be- 
fore he obtained the consulship, had been expelled by the censors from 
the senate for imnMH-al conduct. Sallust, B. C. xxvi. — Liv. Ej^it, ciiL— * 
Cic. in Vat. xi.^ld. pro CaL xixL 

A a r OHrtTS y Marcos, a celebrated Roman orator, grandfiitfaer of the 
triumvir. After having liaen pr«tor, and having during his pnefeorddp 
obtained a vietsry over tha pirates of Cilida, he was raised to the aons> 
sulship^ A. v« C. SBBi B. c. 99. He is more eminent, however, in Roman 
history, as an orator than a statesman. He was the most employed 
patron of his time : being more courted by clients than any of his con- 
temporaries, as he was ever willing to undertake any cause which was 
proposed to him. He possessed a ready memory, and a remarkable 
talent of introducing every thing where it could be placed with most 
e^et Ha had a ftankness of inanner, which preeluded any suspicion of 
artiiioe^ and gava to all his orations the appearanee of behig tha unpi«k 
meditated effbslons of an honest heart. But» though there was no ap- 
parent preparation in his speeches, he always spoke so well, that the 
judges were never sufficiently prepared against the effects of his elo- 
quence. His language was not perfectly pure, nor of a constantly sus- 
tained elegance, but it was of a solid and judicious character, well 
adapted to his purpose. His gesture, too, was appropriate; his voice 
strong and durable, though naturally hoarse ; but even this defect he 
turned to advantage, by frequently and oarily adopting a moumftil and 
qnandoos ton^ arhioh, in criminal oases, exoited compassion, and won 
tiie sympa^y of tha Judges. He lefV, however, as we are informed by 
Cieen^ liardly any orations behind hini» having resolved never fnbii4i 
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mf of lib pleadingst leit he khoiuU be eoD»icted ef hieinfiining in Mie 
eeeae loiiiethiiig tbel wmL iDOonsuteiit with what he had alkged in 
another. ^IHirmg the civil wars of Jifariiie and Sylla, Antonius declared 
for the latter, and was in consequei^ proscribed by Marius. His plaoe 
of concealment having been discovered through the indiscretion of a 
friend, a party of soldiers was sent to put him to death. The eloquent 
appeal of the orator, however, checked their murderous purpose, and 
drew tears from their eyes, when Annius, their leader, who had re- 
mained without, impatient at thehr delay» was compelled to enter the 
place hmuM^ wad despatch Amtoiiiui witii Im cmpA iHUid. Dunlop, 
WtL Mmn. LIT. ToL n. p. 211.--€ie. dis Orai, iL S,^Id. BnO. xmu 
—Id. A Orai. iii. S»— VaL Max. vii. 3. 

AvTONius, Marcus, suniiaed Creticus, son of Aitliinins the ontofy 
and father of the triumvir. Having obtained the praetorship, a. tt. r. 
678, through the interest of the consul Cotta, and the faction of Cethe- 
gus, he was charged with the war against the pirates. He pillaged, 
however, the provinces which had been intrusted to his defence, and 
having adTanced toward Crete^ was defeated in an engagement off* that 
iaUnd. llie aiiprilation of CSralieiiB waa given lum fir^ 
ittmoe, asaaMifc of dcrlatoa. He It said to hsv» dM of chagrin at hie 
defeat Floras, iii. 7— li?. BpiL wmu^Ck, in Tsir. iL 8.— i^Id. in 
yiurr, iiL 91. 

Aechias, Aulus Licinius, a Greek poet, bom at Antioch in Syria, 
and better known by the discourse which Cicero pronounced in his favour, 
than by any productions of his own. He came to Rome at an early age, 
and passed the greater part of his life there, teaching the Greek language 
and Jiterature, and giving instruction particularly in the department of 
poetical eoinpoaitioa. Among his pupils was Cioero^ who has l e tum e d 
the ibvour by transmittliig the name of ids fumeptor to poatetity. Ar* 
chias lived on tenns of great intimacy with several distinguished Roman 
fomilies, and accompanied the celebrated L. Lucullus in his expedition 
against Mithridates, and also in his travels through Asia, Greece, and 
Sicily. It was during his visit to Magna Graecia, in company with this 
illustrious patron, that he obtained the rights of citizenship at Heraclea 
in Lucania, which led subsequently to his procuring the same privilege 
at Rome. This latter point, however, having been eontested by a oer- 
fkin tedividual named QnduM, kd to the dmwry of the celebrated ora- 
tion in his fiivour. by bis did pnpil Cieeni.— The works of Avehias are 
lost, eteept some ep^rams in the Anthology. While still quite youn^ 
he composed a poem on the Cimbric war, which gained for him the favour 
of IMarius, who was in general but little alive to the charms of poetic 
composition. At a later period of his life the Mithridatic war became a 
theme for his Muse. In a third poem he gave a prophetic interpretation 
to a circumstance which had happened to the infant Roscius ; and Cicero 
speaks also of a poem whieb he bed eonuneneed on the subject of his 
eoneulibip. The Anthology contains thirty-five epigrams under the 
name of Archies, but some of them era attributed by the commentators 
to a certain Arebias of Macedonia, or another of the same name^ n native 
of Byzantium; others again ascribe them to Archias the grammarMn» 
or the younger. Hence, it is probable that very few, if any, of them are 
by Archias of Antioch, Cic. pro Arch. — Id. de Divin. c xxxvi. — 
Jacobs, AnthoL Grcac. vol. ii. p. 92. — SchblL Hitt, Lit, Gr, vol. iv« 
p. 43. 
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Arioba&zanbs, king of Csppadocia, and the first of the name. He 
ascended the throne^ under the protection of the Romans, about b. c. 91. 
•ftor tlM txpiMaa of the ftlae Arinatliii. M ithridalM and TignuMa 
united agaiiist luiii» and drofe him twiee horn hii kingdom; but he waa 
at ollen restored, once by Sylla» and again by Fompey, the latter of 
whom added to his dominions Sopheni^ a piovBice of Armenia. Ario* 
barzanes abdicated in favour of his son, the second of the name* Justin* 
xxxviii. 2.— Appian, R. S, xlviii. — Id. B. M. eh. x. seqq, 

Aristoteles, a celebrated philosopher, born at Stagy ra, b. c. 384. 
Cicero alludes to him in the oration for Murena, as being one of those 
philosophera from whose writings he had imbibed principles of an oppo* 
site nature te those wMeh inHueneed the eonduct of the rigid and ttoiBal 
Geto. Cioeio^ though partieuhurly attaehed to the new Aoaden^y waa 
ftee ftom the exclusive spirit of sectarism, and inclined to select what* 
ever he found tahiaUe in thedootrineaof thedi&rent tehools. Kueimer* 
Cic. in Phil, merita^ p. 74, seqtj. 

Attius, less correctly written Accius, an early Latin tragic poet, bom 
A. u. c. 584. He pursued the career opened by Livius, Ennius, and 
Pacuvius, and the ancients give the titles of a large number of tragedies 
which he had composed, among which was a national piece entitled 
Brutus. Ydkius Patereulus sayi, that Attltta deserved to be imked 
among the OreoUn poets, in point of talent. Horace also aseribes to 
him mvatioii of manner, by which is probably meant sublimity both of 
sentiment and expression. Attius was hehi in high estimation by hie 
countrjrmen. The few fragments, however, that we have of this poet, 
do not enable us to form any decisive opinion on his merits. Bahr, 
Gesch. Rom. Litt. p. 79. — VelL Paterc i. 17. — Id. ii. 9. — Uorst. 
Epist, ii. 1. 55. 

AuaELiA Orkstilla, a female of great beauty, but of very corrupt 
principles. Catiline oflforod her liis hand in marri^e^ whiefa siie reAised 
to accept, because he had a son by a Ibnner mamagc^ arrived al man's 
estate. To remove this obstacle Catiline put his son to death by admin- 
istering poison. VaL Max. ix. 1. 9*«»SaUust, €• zv, 

Brutus, Decimus Junius, the colleague of Africanus Minor in the 
consulship, a. u. c. 615. He distinguished himself in Spain, and ob- 
tained a triumph for his successes over the Gallajci. Cicero speaks of 
his adorning the monuments and temples erected by him witli the verses 
of the poet Attius. VelleiQS Patereulus (iL 5.) calls him AuhM^ in 
place of Decimus, but the true reading appears in later editions, (^jwe 
Balb, xviL^Sigon. Fati, Cbhs. p. S99. ed. Oxon.— Cic jpro Areh, zi. 

C^:sAR, Cains Julius, son of Caius Ciesarand of Aurelia, the daughter 
of Cotta. He was born in the sixth consulsliip of Marius, b. c. 99. 
When only in his seventeenth year he obtained the office of Flamen 
Dialis, or High-Priest of Jupiter. His marriage with Cornelia, the 
daughter of Cinua, excited against him the hatred of Sylla, whose sus- 
picion he had prev io us ^ incurted Brom his aunt JuUa*s being the wife of 
Mtfius. Heirith difliciilto' escsped being put to death, among the nuuK 
ber of the profwribed, and it was only at the intercession of the Vestal 
virgins, and in consequence of the entrraties of his relations, that Sylla 
spared his life. The latter, however, had the discernment to behold in 
him, even when a mere youlb^ the germs of iiiture talent and ambition i, 
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Ml when he was asked by his friends why he was SO anzious to put a 
iBere boy to death, his answer was, " In that boy I see many Mariuses." 
—Of the eventful life of this eminent Roman our limits forbid even any 
thing like a rapid sketchy His various successes are touched upon by 
Cicero in the oration for Marcellus, but a full account of his numerous 
conflicts and of the remarkable events which have rendered bis name so 
coDtpieiiMif in UslMy will be Ibiind in pages of Plutarch. It will 
oolj be neeo— ry here to apeak of Ctoaar aa connected, in a covert 
manner, with the conspiracy of Catiline. Hia principal aim» in the ac- 
oooqpliahnient of hia amhi^oua schemes was to gain the favour of tlie 
populace, and weaken the power of the nobility. This brought him at 
once in contact with Catiline, and, in favouring the views of that daring 
conspirator, his object was to destroy by these means the liberty of his 
country, and then to crush the conspirators themselves and make himself 
master of Rome, The opinion which he gave in the senate, with respect 
to the puniahmenft id heataluM, Cethegus, and the other aoeomplicea of 
Catilin« ; th^ thmt^ng conduet of the Roman ejtntef, who guarded 
the temple where the senate met ; and his being arraigned as an asso- 
eiate in the conspiracy before the senate itself all tend to show the 
opinion of the public respecting his secret movements, as well as his 
own actual participation in the daring attempt of Catiline. Sallust* J?* C» 
xlix. seqq Plut. Vit. Cic. XX. — Id. Fit, Cas, vii. seqq. 

C^sAH, Lucius Julius, enjoyed the consulship with C. Figulus, a. u. 
c. 689. His sister was married to Lentulus, the accomplice of Catiline, 
notwithstanding whieh relationship he gave his opinion in the senfite, in 
fiurour of thnt individual'a being put to death. He waa unele also to 
Mark Antony the triuniYir, tlie latter being hia aister's son by a former 
marrii^ previous to her union with Lentulus. Cic OraL IF, t» CQi» 
idl. vi. — Pro Muren. xxxiv. — Ep. ad Fam, x. 28. 

CiESAR, Lucius, a young Roman, who, though related to Julius Cae- 
sar, attached himself nevertheless to the party of Pompey. He was the 
son of Lucius Caesar, who had been one of Cassar's lieutenants in the 
Gallic war. Cicero calls him, in one of his letters to Atticus, not a 
man, but an untied lNroom»** intending by this proverbial form of expres- 
sion to in&a^ |i .person of no value whatever. When Cmmr was 
marehing.toward Utiea alter the battle of Thapsus^ he surrendered him» 
self to that comnumdor, and, according to the author of the comment- 
aries on the African war, obtained his life by his own earnest entreaties. 
According to Dio Cassius, however, he was put to death. Ca^s. Bell. 
Civ, i. 8 — Bell Afric, Ixxxix. — Dio Cass, xliii. 12.~Sueton. VU, Jul^ 
lxxv«, and Crusius, ad loc, 

Cafito^ Publius Gabinius, a Roman of equestrian rank, whom Cicero 
calls Cimber. He appears to have been .one of the most worthless of 
the aooomplioes of Catiline. He auflferedoapital pupishment along with 
Lentulus and the rest. Sallust, B, C, Iv, 

Capito, Publius Gabinius, a Roman praetor, a. u. c. 664, the year 
when Archias the poet was registered. After returning from his go- 
vernment of Achaia, he was accused of extortion by Lucius Piso, and 
condemned ; and hence his disgraceful fall destroyed the credit of his 
register, which his previous corruption had greatly impaired. Cic. pro 
jMk: v.--ik CaeQ, xx. 

Cauo, Caiua Papirius^ an eminent Roman orator, contemporary with 
tfw Graoefaiy «nd the fUen4 of Tiber|u% th« elder of the two. He wa« 
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concerned in some seditious movements the year that Tiberius was 
slain, but seems to have changed his sentiments at a subsequent period ; 
i'or we find him, when consul, defending before the people, L. Opimiu^ 
who had slain Caius Graoohus, the brother of his former friend. He 
it tlMi^ght to have bem eoooeraed in tiM 4mA cf Mliw Atkmulaa, 
fUtng metmmd aft length by L. Ctmmim, oomuI alwt^ da acMWit dt ^ 
part he had taken in tbe sedition of Tiberhis Omebtt% be destroyed 
himself^ by swallowing cantharides, in order to caeape from the impeod* 
ing trial. — He is spoken of by Cicero, in the oration for Archias, as 
haying proposed, in conjunction with Silvanus, a new law respecting 
the rights of citizenship. Cic. Brut, xxvii. 43t— Oral. i. 84. — Ih Ferr* 
in. 1. — Ep. ad Fam. ix. 21. 

Cassius, Caius, was consul with M. TcrMtius Varro Lucullus, and 
Bol with Gdlhi% all Manmhii maSnlains ( Or. |v« iloaw o. viL) Hll 
oonanlBbtp it to be Msignad to a. u. c. 680^ tb» first ye«r of Yerfcif 
Sietlian pmtoniiip. He is mentioned by Cicero as having adTOMtcd 
the passing of the Manilian Law. Or. pro It, MmiL xxilL ^ Pro 
duent, xlix. — In Verr, i. 23. — In Verr. iii. 41. 

Cassius, Lucius, one of the accomplices of Catiline, and a competitor 
of Cicero*s in suing for the consulship. It is uncertain whether he l)e 
the same with the one mentioned in the oration for Cluentius» c xzxviii. 
.— Or. ///. tit Cai» ch. iv. 

CAALDiAy Ifttokia Sergius, a Rontn of patiMoi rank, and iSkt kit 
of the GmM Ser^ku Of hk Ibther and grandflrther little is known; 
The Ibnmf would seem to have been in indigent circumstanoefl^ IhHn 
the language of Qiutnttte deem {4$ Pti, Gon». c ii. ), who speAi of 

Catiline as having been born amid the poverty of his father. The great- 
grandfather, M. Sergius Silus, or Silo, distinguished himself highly in 
the second Punic war, and was present in the battles of Ticinus, Trebis, 
Trasymenus, and Cannae. Pliny speaks of his exploits in a very anim- 
ated strain. — The cruelty of CatiUne's disposition, his undaunted resolu- 
tion» end the depf«vity oi hk morale fttted bin tbtt aeting a prominent 
part in the turbulent and bloody eeenes of the period in whieh he lited. 
He embfioed the intetcats of Sylla, in whose army he held the offiee ef 
^pHHtor. That monater, in bia Tictory, had in CalUinean abieoondBulort 
whose heart knew no sympathy, and his lewdness no bounds. He re- 
joiced in the carnage and plunder of the proscribed, gratifying at one 
time his own private resentments, by bringing his enemies to punish- 
ment, and executing at another the bloody mandates of the dictator 
himself. Many citizens of noble birth are said to have fallen by his 
haoda» and* aooocding to Plutarch, he had ainarinated bb oam broCber, 
during the divil war, and then, to aereen bimidf firom praaeeution, per- 
auadad Sylla to put him down among the proaeribed, as a person st91 
alive. He murdered, too, with his own hands, his sister's husband, a 
Roman knight of a mild and peaceable character. One of the most 
horrid actions, however, of which he was guilty, would seem to have 
been the killing of M. Marius Gratidianus, a near relation of the cele- 
brated Marius. Sylla had put the name of this individual on the list 
of the pros.-ribed; whereupon Catiline entered the dwelling of the 
unAMtunate man, exhauited upon bia penon ill tbe lefincmenti dP 
enielty and insult, and having at length put an end to bia exirtenoei 
earried his bloody head in triumph through the streeti of Rome^ aad 
breught it to 8ylk be eat on bis tribunal In tbe Ibniai. . Wbentbit 
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wta dam, the morteer wtsbed fats bands in the luttral water aft tbe 

door of Apollo*s temple, whidi stood in the immediate vieuiitj.— Cati- 
line waa peculiarly dangerona and fermidaMei as bis power of dissi- 
mulation enabled hira to throw a veil over bis vices. Such was his art, 
that, while he was poisoning the minds of the Roman youth, he gained 
the friendship and esteem of the severe Catulus. The close of his 
career is detailed in the pages of Sallust. Being driven from the city 
by the eloquence of Cioero^ be betook himself with a body of followers 
to the eaasp of MaaUiis in £tniria» and in tbe aetion wfaieh ensued 
with the foreoB of the rspuirfie^ whose movements had out him off ftom 
aU eonimanication with lower Italy, while another army prevented bis 
pais^gr into Cisalpine Gaul, he fell bravely fighting near tbe Etmriaii 
town of Pistoria. Plin. H. N. vii. 29.— Plut. ViL o. xzxiL«-Id. 
Fit. Cic. c. X. — Sallust, B. C. Ivi. seqq. 

Cato, Marcus Porcius, surnaraed for distinction sake, " the Elder,** 
and also " the Censor," was born b. c. 234, at Tusculum, of a family 
in no respect remarkable. After having passed bis earlier years in the 
oottntry» he oameto Rome^ through Hie personsions ef Valerhis Flaoeu% 
a noUeman whd had an estate eontignoos to Cato*s. ValeriuB had 
heard of Cato thraugfa his domestics. They told bim that be used to 
go early in the morning to the little towns in the neighbourhood, and 
defend the causes of such as applied to hira ; that thence he would 
return to bis farm, where, in a coarse frock if it was winter, and nakeld 
if it was summer, he would labour along with his domestics, and after- 
wards sit down with them, and partake of their bread and wine. At Rome, 
Cato*8 pleadings soon procured bim friends asad admirers ; and tbe interest 
ef Valerius likewise greatly assisted him» so that be was at first appoinfesd 
tribone of the soldiers^ and afterwards elected qiusBtor. Among all ^ 
more aged senaton be attached himself chiefly to Pabius Maximus. He 
was at first quaestor in Africs, under Scipio Africanus, and afterwards 
praetor in the island of Sardinia, which he brought under the Roman sway. 
Being elected to the consulship, along with his early friend and patron 
Valerius Flaccus, he obtained for his province the government of His- 
pania Citerior, where be greatly signalised himself, and for his successes in 
which country be was honoured with a triumph. He was diosen 
censor, with Valerius again for his colleague^ a. e. 184> and disehai^ged 
the duties of that high office with siich infleiible severitjt as to obddn 
from it one of tbe titles usually appended to bis name.* Cato ooeupies 
a conspicuous place in Roman history for bis obstinate perseverance in 
insisting on the destruction of Carthage, and is said to have ended every 
speech, no matter what the subject was, or with what business the senate 
might be engaged, by repeating the well-known phrase, " iJenseo quoque 
Carthaginem e^se delendam" or, as it is more commonly given, " Delenda 
mt OaHhaga*^ His adriee was at last followed ; but the tide of cor- 
ruption that flowed in upon Rome* when the fiear of her great rital 
was at an end, shows plainly how feeble, in this respect, were Cato*S 
claims to political si^city. This distinguished man ended his days 
B. c. 149, at the age of 85, and at the very moment when the third 
Punic war had broken out, which ended in the fulfilment of his long- 
cherished wish concerning Carthage. — As a magistrate, a general, a 
lawyer, and a public speaker, Cato the censor merits a high degree of 
reputation. His rigour and austerity, hrougbt to bear with no less 
strictness on his -own itie than on that of othen^ (Obtained for him trm^ 
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hit oountrymen a degree of considerstioii fully equal to tliat which he 
liad aequired by the of his talcnte. He was tiie inveterate and 

tworn tbe of liizury» and so keenly did he pufsue it under all the Tarious 

sha|)es which it ammied, as even to cut off the pipes by which private 
individuals conveyed water from the public fountains into their houses 
and gardens, and to demolish all the buildings that projected into the 
streets. Ho is well known also for his strenuous opposition to the 
introduction of the fine arts and the sciences into the capital of Italy, 
Uirough fear that the refinements of Greece and Asia would corrupt the 
principles of his countrymen. He pressed also the departure of the 
Greek philosophers who had come to Rome as ambawadors from Athen% 
fiur he dreaded lest the liabit of speaking on both sides of a questiony on 
which Carneade% one of the nuinlier» particularly prided himself, might 
convert the Roman youth into mere sophists, and render them indifferent 
to glory and virtue. And yet he himself took up the study of the 
Greek language at an advanced period of life. — Cato, by the universal 
consent of his contemporaries, passed for the best farmer of his age, and 
was held unrivalled for the skill and success of his agricultural oper- 
ations. He is tlie author of a work on husbandry, entitled De He 
RutHeOf** which has come down to oar Umiet, thoiwh in a somewhat 
imperleet state, since Pliny and other writers allude to subjects as 
treated of by Cato* and to opinions as delivered by him in this book» 
which are nowhere to be found in any part of the work as we now have 
it. In its present state, it resembles merely the loose and unconnected 
•ournal of a plain farmer, expressed with rude, sometimes with almost 
oracular, brevity. It consists solely of the dryest rules of agriculture, 
and some receipts for making various kinds of cakes and wines. The 
most remarkable feature in the work, however, is its total want of 
arrangement Cato left also one hundred and fifly orations, which were 
existing in Cicero*s time^ though much neglected. They are now loeu 
Cicero admits, that, if nunsber and cadence and an easier turn of ex- 
pression were given to his sentences, there would be few who could 
claim the preference to Cato. He wrote also a book on ^Military 
Discipline, a good deal of which has been incorporated into the work 
of Vegetius, His principal production, however, was an historical 
treatise in seven books, entitled ^* JJe OriffinUim.'' Its object was to 
discuss and settle tiie histonr and antiquities of the Roman people, with 
a view to counteract the innuence of the Greek taste, introduced by the 
Seipios. Only fragments of it remain. He wrote also on -Orators and 
on the MedioU art. The former of these productions was a treatise 
addressed to his son, and entitled De Oratore ad JiHum." The work 
on medicine would appear to have been a singular affair ; and his great 
object was to decry the compound drugs of the Greek physicians, whom 
he accuses of having formed a league to poison all the barbarians, among 
whom they classed the Homans. Cato, finding that their putieau> lived, 
notwithstwiding this detestable conspiracy, began to regard the Greek 
practitioners as impious sorcerers, who counteracted the course of nature^ 
and restored dying men to life by means of unholy diarms ; and he 
therefore adviseid his countrymen to remain steadfast, not only by their 
old iioman principles and manners, but also by the venerable unguents 
and salubrious balsams which had come down to them from the wisdom 
of their grandmothers. Such as they were, Cato's old medical saws 
continued long in repute at Rome. — Aldus Geliius meutious Cato's 
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" Librt qvastionum epistolicarum*' and Cicero his Apophthegmata ( Z>#. 
Off. i. 29.). which was probably the first example of that class of work» 
which, under the appellation of Ana, became in after-ages so fashionable 
and prevalent in France. — Cato wrote also a work entitled ♦« Carmen 
de Morilnut,** This, however, was not in verse, as might be supposed 
from (he title ; precepts, impreeations, and prayers, or any set formula 
whatever, were called Carmimh Dimlaii, JRmum Lit. voL ii. p. 12. 
ieqq, 

Cato, Marcus Porciut, afterwards surnamed in htstory Wemdi, oo 
aoDOunt of his having destroyed himself at Utica, was the great-grandioii 
of Cato the censor. His parents died when he was very young, and 
he was educated under the roof of his mother's brother, Livius Drusus. 
He was austere in his morals, a strict follower of the tenets of the Stoic 
sect, and so great a lover of what was virtuous and right, as to pursue 
e?ery object of such a nature with undeviating steadiness, regardless of 
the diffieulties which he might hate to encounter, or of the dangers to 
which he might be eipoaed. Cato exerted himself, though in vain, to 
stem the torrent of Roman luxury and corruption, and in his own pefson 
he copied the simplicity of earlier days. He often appealed barefooted 
in public, and never travelled but on foot. In whatever office he Hras 
employed, he always reformed its abuses, and restored the ancient re- 
gulations. To the qualities of a virtuous man, and the rectitude of a stern 
patriot, Cato added the intrepidity of a brave soldier and the talents of 
an able generaL In the affiur of the conspiracy of Catiline, he gave 
Cicero his constant and valorous support ; and it was diiefly through his 
ellbrte, in opposition to those of Caesar, that the acoomplicee of OuiHne 
were capitally punished. This virtuous Roman put an end to his 
existence at Utiea, after the defeat of Juba and Scipio bj Cesar in the 
battle of Thapsus. Plut. Vit. Cat. Min, 

Catulus, Quintus Lutatius, a noble Roman, conspicuous for both 
his love of country and private virtues. He was the colleague of Ma- 
rius, in the consulship, when the Cimbri and Teutones came down 
Upon the south of Europe ; and he was engaged with that commander in 
the sanguinary conflict at the Raudii Campi, wliere the Cimbii were so 
signally defeated by the Romans. We afterwards find him censor with 
Crassus ; and, subsequently to this, opposing the attempt of Crassus to 
make Egypt tributary. Catulus was in politics on the aristocratic side^ 
and was of course a warm opponent of Julius Casar. He was COO^ 
petitor also with the latter for the office of pontifex, but was unsuccess- 
ful in his application. The character of Catulus stt>od deservedly high. 
A stranger to flattery and adulation, he reproved, with equal openness, 
the levity of the multitude^ and the misconduct of the senate. After a 
long lifli of honourable usefulness, Catulus was compelled to put an end 
to his days, by order of the sanguinary Marius. In order to efl^ thia^ 
he shut himself up in a narrow chamber, newly plastered, and suiibcated 
himself by the vapour produced by a large fire. Cic. pro Font XV.— . 
Id. pro Muren. xvii — Id. Orat. iii. 3. — Plut. ViU Mar, xiv, uqq!'^ 
Id. ibid. xliv. — Id. Vit. Crass, xiii. 

Catulus, Quintus Lutatius, son of the preceding. He obtained the 
consulship along with Lepidus, b. c. 78, and opposed the views of his 
colleague who was in fkvour of resomding the acts of Sylla. He dedi. 
eated the new capitol, the old one having iMcn destroyed by fira Ca- 
tulua was the flrst who hailed Cioero as «the fiuher of his country,** and- 
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it was he who accused C'a'sar of participation in the conspiracy of | 
Catiline. This is also the Catulus who opposed the passing of the Ma- j 
nilian Law, and of whom Plutarch relates the aneedoto wUch we haje 
mentioned in Orot pro Leg, MbouL diflp. sz. noCt 8. Hk dmiMtar 
iv patiiirtitm and integrity stood ath^ m Ui fiitfMff^ bad. CSe. Or. 
///.te CeH. di. Id. ti» Ferr. iv. 31,— Id.j»» ItelL mimqq.^ 
Tacit. iii. 72. — Veil. Paterc. iL 31. 

Cnanvs, Caius Cornelius, a Roman of corrupt morals and turbulent | 
oHaraeter. lie filled at one time the office of tribune, and was also a 
warm partisan of Sylla, after having originally sided with Marius, Sub- , 
sequently, however, losing the influence which he had |X)s,sessed, he 
joined in the conspiracy of Catiline. Cicero informs us, that, in rash- 
ness and daring, he surpassed Catiline hfanMll^ and almoat equalled him 
in strength of body* love of anm» and dignity of bnrtb. In nmuiging tiM 
dalailt of the ploCf the eonipifalofa awi gpe d to Cothagva task ef 
posting l w"Malf at the door of Cicero*s honae^ and, after be had forced an 
entrance, of murdering that iUmtrious Roman. The vigilance of Cicero 
frustrated this design. Cethegus was apprehended along with Lentulus 
mid the rest, and strangled in prison. — Saliust, C, xliii. — Id. ibkU 
xlv.— Cic. Or. III. in Cat, iii. 

Cicero, Quintus Tullius, brother of the orator. He attained to the 
dignity of praetor, a. u. c. 693, and afterwards held a government in 
Asia, as propraetor, fiir feor yeaia. Qnhitus letomad to Bome at lha 
aooMnt when hkbiodiar was drim into alia; and Ibr aoma tuna ate 
wm flhiafly employed in exerting himsalf to obtain bis recalL Stdw^ j 
qoantlj to this, we find him aamng as one of CsMar*8 lieutenants bi 
Oaul, and displaying much courage and ability on many trying and im- 
portant occasions. During the civil war, however, he abandoned the side j 
of Csesar, and espoused the party of Pompey. But, after the battle of 
Pharsalia, he followed Casar into Asia, in order to obtain a pardon ; and 
that he might the more easily accomplish this, he threw all the blame of 
his defection upon his bfOthar the orator. For this purpose, he noade it 
a point. In dl bis fatten and remarks to CBsar^a fHends, to rail at the 
ofnlor in a most unfeeling and disgraoelul manner. At a aubaequeat 
period he was proscribed by the triumvirate, and concealed hunelf at 
Rona^ but wm discovered and put to death together with bis son. — We 
have remaininpj, at the present day, the correspondence of Cicero, the 
orator, with liis brother Quintus. The first letter in the collection is one 
of the noblest productions of the kind that has ever been penned. It is 
addressed to Quintus on occa-sion of his government in Asia being pro- 
longed for a third year. Availing himaelf of the rights of an elder brother, 
ap wall as jiyf the authority derived from his snparior dignity and talent^ 
Cioero eounsds and aihorts his brother coneeming the due administra- 
tion of his provinee, particularly with regard to the ehinoe of his subor- 
dinate officer% and the degree of trust to be reposed in them. He 
earnestly reproves him, but with much fraternal tenderness and affectioD) 
for his proneness to resentment ; and he concludes with a beautiful ex- 
hortation, to strive in all resi)ects to merit the praise of his contempo- 
raries, and bequeath to posterity an untainted name. — Along widi Cicero's 
letters to Quintua there ia usiudly printed an epistle or memoir, which 
the hrtter addrened to his brothar whtm ha alood candidata ftir the eea- 
sulshipr and which is entitled **De PkiUwne ComndaiuB,** It givft 
advice with regaid to the maaaarea he should puisoa toatlain bia atjjfc^ 
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jtairticiilarly inculcating the best means to gain private friends and acquire 
genml popvlaritj. But though professedJy drairn up merely for tlM utt 
6fbia brother Bfaroua^ it appears to hvrt htm intaiided by the MidMirai 
a guide or maoua], for all who mlgfal be pieced biilttiler tbtuiuitinaft 
It It wrhtea with eomMeraUe elegance, and greet purity of styte, eni 
forms an importeat dbeuiMit for the hiatcry of the Renaeii repmla^ ee 
it afTords us a clearer insight, than we can derive from any other work 
now extant, into the intrigues resorted to by the heads of parties to gain 
the sutiVages ot* the people. We have also remaining a small poem by 
Quintus Cicero, in twenty- one verses, on the signs of the rodiac, and 
two epigrams preserved in iiurmann's Anthdogy. He is said to have 
composed tracediet, which are now lost. Cie. Ep. ad Att, v. S.— id. 
mUL iL t.*^M. md. 9.— Dio CmaAm, xML 10.^Appian, B. G Ir. 
90.-*-BiBir, <ML Jloak Ut. p. 85.^Seboll. SStL UL Bam. iPoL iL 
p. 141*— Dunlop, Rom. Lit. vol. ii. p. 493. 

ClinfA» Lucius Cornelius, o Honan nobleman of considereUeinfoiefice 
end personal bravery. He was consul with Cn. Octavius, b. c. 91, but 
was deprived by his colleaf-no of his consular authority, and driven by 
him out of the city because he had by force procured the enactment of 
several injurious laws. Obtaining possession of tlie arniy of Appius 
Claudius, he declared war on the government, and called to his assistance 
Marias and other exiles from Africa. Ciunaaiid Marius eventually tri* 
impl ied; Rome opened ber gates, end the moft emd ezcMset were 
emmnitted by the vielort. All the leedinff men of the party of Sylle 
were put to death, and their property eoomeetcd. Cinne end Bferfue 
then declared th cm s tl f es eoaeuk, and the letter died on die very first 
day of his entering upon office. L. Valerius Flacciis succeeded him. 
In his third and fourth consulships, Cinna had Cn. Papirius Carbo for 
his colleague, with whom he made ])reparations for a war against Sylla, 
who was then engaged in the operations against Mithridates. During 
tlie fourth consulship of Cinna, Julius Caesar married his daughter Cor- 
nelia. Cinna eventually, afrer raising a powerful armament against 
9ylle wit slain by e eentnrion of bis osm ermy, a ramour bering bten 
qireed emong his soMiere tluit he bed put Pompey» then quite a young 
men^ to daetb. Hengbty* ^lent, alweys mger for Tengeence^ addicted 
toddMuefaery, precipitate in his designi^ bat nevertheless p uraiiie g them 
with courage, Cinna had passions that caused him to aspire to tyranny, 
and but few of those talents that would otherwise have led to it. Flonis, 
iii. 21.— Veil. Paterc. ii. 9a— Appiao, B.C. i. 64. asjy.^Plut. YH. 
Syll. x — Id. V\t. Mar. xli. 

Claudius, Appius called for distinction sake "Minors*' or "the 
younger," having a brother of the same name, who was called, for e 
dmiiar reeson, ** Major/* or ''the elder.** He was pnetor in the we 
when Ardiiei wm registered, end efterwerdt eooral with P. flu lil b s 
laevrfetM. Cie. pre. v.— -Av Heee. zxL 

Glomus, PoMIus, m Roemn of noble birth, but infamous for the cor« 
mption of his morals. Among other offences, be is said to have violated 
the mysteries of the Bona Dea, by penetrating into the house of Cfcsar, 
during their celebration, disguised in female attire. He was led to the 
commission of this act by a guilty attachment for Pompeia, Caesar's 
wife. Being tried for this impiety, he managed to escape by corrupting 
the judges. Clodius caused himself to be adopted into a plebeian family, 
for the purpose of being elected tribune of the commons, and while hold* 
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ing this office had a number laws paated* &:TOurable to the people but 
contrary to the principles of the Roman constitution. He caused the 

command of an expedition against Ptolemy, king of Cyprus, to be given 
to Cato, whom he detested, in the hope that he might fail in this enter- 
prise, and lose in consequence the credit and influence which he enjoyed 
at Home. He cherished also a bitter hatred against Cicero, and pro- 
QWred his banishment from Italy, on the ground that he had violated the 
kwa in the punishment inflicted upon the aoeomplioes of CUiline. He 
•ven OMised liis house to be demolished, and put up his efl&ett at auetiooy 
but no one would purchase them. Clodius was eventually assassinated 
hf the retinue of Milo, on an aeddental rencontre having taken place 
between the two, as Milo was journeying towards Lanuvium, his native 
place, and Clodius was on his way to Home. Cic. Or, post Red. in Sen, 

— Id. pro Dom Id. de Har, Hap, — Id. pro MtUme, — Id. Ep, ad 

Aa. i, 12. —Id. ihid. i. 18. 

• CoPAKius, Quintus, a native of Terracina, and accomplice in the 
conspiracy of Catiline. He was preparing to set out tw Apuliat to rouse 
and arm the daves against the stat^ at the time the conspiracy was dis- 
covered. Having learnt that the plot was detected, he fled from Rome, 
before the oflficers, sent by the consuls to apprehend him, arrived at his 
house, but was afterwards taken and strangled in prison. Sallust. C« 
xlvi. — Id. ibid. Iv. 

CoTTA, Lucius, the colleague of Lucius Torquatus in the consulship. 
During his magistracy the capitol was struck by lightning, ▲« v« c« 
688. Cic de Div. i. 12. — Id. Or, III. in Cat, viii. 

CaAssos, Lucius Lioiniu% a celebrated Roman orator highly com* 
mended by Cicero^ who has made him one of the principal interloeutoMb 
in his dialogues d$ Oratort, He commenced his oratorical career at the 
early age of nineteen, when he acquired much reputation, by his accusa- 
tion of Caius Carbo ; and not long afterwards he greatly heightened his 
fame, by his defence of the virgin Licinia. Another of the best speeches 
of Crassus, was that addressed to the people in favour of the law of 
Servilius Csepio, restoring in part the judicial power to the senate, of 
which they had recently been deprived in order to vest it solely in the 
^pdtu. But the most splendid of all the public displays of Crassus was 
the immediafa cause of bis death, which happened a. v. c. 669, a short 
time before the commencement of the civil wars of Marius and SjUa ; 
and a few days after. the period in which be is supposed to have borne a 
part in the dialogue De Oraiore. The consul Philippus had declared, 
in one of the assemblies of the people, that some other advice must be 
resorted to, since, with such a senate as then existed, he could no longer 
direct the affairs of the government. A full senate-bouse being imme> 
diately summoned, Crassus arraigned, in terms of the most glowing 
eloquence, the conduct of the consul, who, instead of acting as the polii* 
ical parent and guardian of the senate, sought to depriTe its members of 
their ancient inheritance of respect and dignity. Being fimber irritated 
by an attempt on the part of Philippus to force him into compliance with 
his designs, he exerted, on this occasion, the utmost eflTort of his genius 
and strength ; but lie returned home with a pleuritic fever, of which he 
died seven days after. This oration of Crassus, followed as it was by 
his almost immediate death, made a deep impression on his countrymen ; 
who, long afterwards, were wont to repair to the senate-house, for the 
purpose of Tlewipg the spot where h^MU^ stood, aud where he f<^l, 
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as it be said, in defence of the privileges of his order. Crassus left 
hmeHy any ontkns bdiiiid hiiii, and he died while deerowae ttill in hie 
bosfhood ; yet that auUiory having ooUeeted the optnions of those who 
had heard him, epeaks with a minute and apparently fierfiwt inldligenee 

of his mode of oratory. He was what may be called the most orna- 
mental speaker that had hitherto appeared in the Forum. Uc was master 

of the most pure and accurate language, and of perfect eloquence of ex- 
pression, without any affectation, or unpleasant appearance of previous 
study. Great clearness of exposition distinguished all his harangues, and, 
while descanting on topics of law or equity, he possessed an inexhaust- 
ible fund of argument and illustration. In speaking he showed an un- 
oo mm oo modesty, which went even the length of bashftdneas. This 
dUBdenee nefer entivdy forsook him ; and» after the praetiee of a long 
Hib at the bar, he was frequently so much intimidated in the ezordiuni 
of his discourse, that he was obserred to grow pale, and to tremble in 
every part of his frame. Some persons considered Crassus, as only 
equal to Antonius ; others preferred him as the more perfect and accom- 
plished orator. Crassus possessed a greater acquaintance with literature, 
and showed off his information to the most advantage. His language 
was indisputably preferable to that of Antony ; but the action and gesture 
of Antony were as incontestably superior to those of Crassus. Dunlop, 
Mmm JJimiuref vol. ii. p. 215. 

Cbassv s» If. licinittv, a celebrated Roman, sumamed ^ the Rich,* 
on account of his great opulence. At flrst he was very ci r c u mscribed in 
his ci r c unwtanc e sj but by educating dam, and selling them for a hig|i 
prieci he soon enriched himself. Crassus distinguished himself in the 
war against Spartacus, after which he was chosen consul with Pompey ; 
and on laying down the consulship, obtained after a short interval the 
office of censor. His supposed participation in the conspiracy of Cati- 
line was j)robably without any foundation in truth. What purpose could 
Crassus, in fact, propose to himself, by entering into a plot to burn a 
ci^f in which his own property was so considerate? The enmity which 
aroee between Cicero and ChHsu% in consequence of the alle^ guih 
of the latter, was so bitter, that, according to Plutareh, it would have 
diown itself by some act of violence on the part of Crassuib bad not his 
son Publius, who was very intimate with Cicero^ prevented it. He 
even prevailed on his fiuher, eventually, to become reconciled to the 
orator. Crassus became afterwards a menil>er of the first triumvirate ; 
and, obtaining Syria for his ])rovince, marched against the Parthians, by 
whom he was defeated and slain. Phit. Vit, Crass. 

Crassus, P. Licinius, held the consulship with Cn. Lentulus Clodi* 
anus, A. u. c. 6.56. He was afterwards censor, a. u. c. 664, along with 
L. Julius Casar, and during his censonhip no part of the people were 
rated. This Cranus was fiither of the preceding. In an ancient in* 
seription his prasnomen is given as Marcos. Or, pro Arch. v. — Er- 
nest!, Ind,nUi, s. V. 

Cuains, Quintus, a Roman of good family, whose disgraceful and im- 
moral conduct had caused his expulsion from the senate by the censors. 
He was connected with the conspiracy of Catiline, hut divulged the secret 
to Fulvia, a female of high rank, but corrupt priiuiples, with whom he 
was intimate. Fulvia communicated the danfjer wliich threatened the 
state and the lives of the citizens; and the alarm which this occasioned 
caused the election of Cicero to the consulahip. Cicero subsefuentif 
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prevailed upon Curius, through the means of Fulvia, to discover to him 
all the movements of Catiline, and was thus enabled to baffle the schemes 
of that daring conspirator. In return for these services, rewards were 
▼oted him from the public treasury ; but Caesar, whom Curius had 
named among the eonapiratonb eserted hlmaelf against the fulfilment 
of the public promise, and the rawarda were not gjiven. Sallust B, C 
xxiiL ~ Plut. fli.Cie.iLL 

DiDius, Titus, a Roman, who, although of lowly origin, rose notwith- 
standing to the highest offices in the state. In his praetorship he tri- 
umphed over the Scordisci. He was afterwards consul, along with Q. 
Meteiius, A. u. c. 655. Cic. Or. pro Flanc xxv. — Id. in PU. xxw, 

IhoQEXMB, a odebrated philosopher of the Cynic aect, born in the third 
year of the ninety-first Olympiad, at Sinope^ a city of PontuA He wae 
a pupil of Antisthenea, and entirdy adopted the principles and character 
of his master* Renouncing every other object of ambitionf he deter* 
mined to distinguish himself by his contempt of riches and honours, and 
by his indignation against luxury. He wore a coarse cloak, carried a 
wallet and a staff, made the porticoes and other public places his habit- 
ation, and depended upon casual contributions for his daily bread. He 
practised the most rigid self-control, and the strictest abstinence, expos*, 
ing himself to the utmost extremes of heat and coldt and living upon the 
simpleatd^ He died in the 90th year of his age. Diegenes left be- 
hind him no system of philosophy. After the example of his master, he 
was more attentive to practical than theorotieal wisdom* £nfieki» Hut*' 
Phil, vol. i. p. 305. seqq. 

Dausus, Marcus Livius, a Roman tribune of the commons, a. u. c. 
662, who, among other ordinances, proposed a law that the allied states 
of Italy should be admitted to the freedom of the city. Drusus was a 
man of great eloquence, and of the most upright intentions ; but endea- 
vouring to reecmcile those whose interests were diametrically opposite, 
he was crushed in the attempt* being assaasinated at his own hoiMe» by 
Qutntus Varius, as waa thought, and as Cicero expressly states, although 
other writers omit the name. The states of Italy considered his death 
as the signal for revolt, and endeavoured to extort by force, what they 
could not obtain voluntarily. In other words, the Social war arose. 
Veil Paterc. ii. 13. seqq, — Liv. Ej^nt, Ixx. — Cic N, D, iii. 33. 

Ennius, a native of Rudiae, in Calabria, who lived from a. u. c. 
515 to 585.. He has generally reeetved the glorious appellation of the 
Father of Roman song. In bis early youth he went to Sardinia ; and« if 
Siliua Italicua may be believed, he served in the Calabrian levies, which, 
in the year 538, followed Titua Manlius to the war which he waged in 
that island against the favourers of the Carthaginian cause. Af\er the 
termination of the campaign, he continued to Jive for twelve years in 
Sardinia, He was at length brouglit to Kome by Cato the censor, who, 
in 550, visited Sardinia, on returning as quasstor from Africa. At 
Rome, he instructed the patrician youth in Greek, and acquired the 
friendship of many of ihe most illustrious pen in the state, Being disp 
tinguished in arms as well as in lettei% he followed M« Fuhrius Nobilioft 
during his expedition to iEtolia in 564; and in 569 he obtained the 
freedom of the city» through the fiivour of Quintus Fuhius Nobilior, 
th9 son of h|s former patroi^ Mamv. He waa also protected by tJ^^ 
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elder Africanus. lie is said to have been intemperate in drinking, 
which brought on tlie disease callLHl Morbus j4rticularis, a disorder 
rti^oibling the gout, of which he died at the age of 70. A boat of the 
float wae plaeed on the fiunily tomb of the Sdpioe. «— 1V> judge ti^ dio 
fragaMnta of his works that remain, E^nius greatly surpassed his pre- 
decessors, not only in poetical genius, but in the art of Tersification. By 
this time, indeed, the best models of Greek composition had begun 
to be studied at Rome. We find, accordingly, in the works of Ennius, 
innumerable imitations of the Iliad and Odyssey. It is, however, 
the Greek tragic writers whom he has chiefly imitated ; and, indeed, 
it appears from the fragments which remain, that all bis plays were 
lalfaar adapted firom the diamas of Sophocles, than or^mal tragedies* 
Sooiiis was also a sadrical writer^ and the first who introduocd this sp^ 
eifls of eonsposition into Rone* His satirssy however, appear to baft 
been merely a kind of eenta, made up fVom passages of various poems, 
which, by slight alterations, were humorously or satirically applied, and 
chiefly to the delineation of character. It is much to be regretted, that 
we possess such scanty fragments of these satires, which would have 
been curious as first attempts at a species of composition, which wa« 
carri^ to such perfection by succeeding Latin poets, and which has 
been regarded as almost peculiar to the Roroans. But the great wwk 
of £miius» and of urhiefa we have stiU considerable remains^ was his An* 
nalib or metrical ehvonicles, devoted to the celebration of Roman explcMtSy 
from the earliest periods to the conclusion of the Istrian war. These 
annals were written by him in his old age ; at least, Aulus Gellius informs 
us, on the authority of Varro, that the 1 2th lHK>k was finished by him 
in his 67th year. We have fragments also of some other works of bis. 
Oa the whole, the productions of Ennius are rather pleasing and inter- 
eating, as the early blossoms of that poetry, which afterwards opened to 
such pevfectiony than estimable ftom thel^ intrinsie beauty. Dunlop^ 
Bom. Ztfe vol. L 0097. 

Falcidius, Caius, a tribune of die commons, who is mentioned in 
oration for the Manilian law, as having be^n appointed to a lieutenanoy 
the year after he had filled the tribuneship. Or. pro L. M. xix. 

Flaccus, Lucius, was one of the praetors during the consulship of 
Cicero, and arrested, by order of the latter, in conjunction with Caius 
Fomptinus, the ambassadors of the Allobroges, at the Mulvian bridge. 
Ho was also military tribune^ under P« Serviliu% in Cilioia»and quaestor 
with M. Piso ki Spidn. We have an oration remaining whieh Ciesvo 
' d^'vered in his behalf, when he was accused of extortion in liis go?env> 
ment of Asia by D. JUelius. He had obtained this government after 
going through Uie quseatonfaip at home. OmU IJL mOal, oh. ii.-*iVa 
Jl'iacc. i.y &c. 

Flaccus, Marcus Fulvius, a man of consular rank, who was charged 
with the execution of the Agrarian law, proposed by the Gracchi, and 
who seconded the efforts of Tiberius Gracchus to procure for all the 
Italians the rights of Roman dttsensbip. Havingbeen sent against , tho 
Gaulsy he defieated them and obtained the honours of a triumph. Pour 
yeais ftfker thia^ bo was eiled by the consul Optmius, along with Tiberius 
Graecfatt^ to mndter an account of bis conduct Flaccus refused to 
answer the summons, and seized on mount Aventine. Opimius attacked 
him here, and having put to iiight his follower^ forced him to tak^ 
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refuge in an old and neglected public bath, where he was slain with bis 
eldest son. Veil. Paterc. ii. 2* — Plut Fit, C. Gracch, 

Flamininus, Titus Quintius, a celebrated Roman commander, who 
obtained the consulship a. u. c. 556, before he was thirty years old. 
Macedonia and the war with Philip fell to his lot. He defeated the 
enemy on the banks of the Aous, detached the Achsan league from the 
party of Philip, and crowned his successes by the victory at Cynosce- 
phala^, after which the king of Macedon found himself compelled to give 
freedom to the Greek cities in Europe and Asia. Flamininus announced 
this intelligence, kept secret till then, to the multitude assembled at the 
Isthmian games, and it was received with the loudest acclamations. 
Flamininus respected the laws, and adopted the usages and manners of the 
Greeks, and by this wise course of conduct merited the name of their 
father and liberator. He was afterwards sent as ambassador to the court 
of Prusias, king of Bithynia, where Hannibal had taken refuge, with a 
demand that the latt«r should be put to death ; and his prudence and ad- 
dress contributed not a little to remove from existence a man who had so 
long been a terror to the Romans. Afler having held the consular office 
A second time, Flamininus was found dead in his bed. Plut Vit. Flam, 

Flavius, Cneius, the son of a freedman, but an artful and eloquent 
man. Livy calls him Caius Flavius, and makes his father's name to 
have been Cneius, but Caius is given as the true praenomen by Draken- 
borch (ad Liv. ix. 46.). He was scribe to Appius Ca^us, the aedile, 
and published, for the use of the people, an account of the diesfastiy or 
days on which legal proceedings could be had, which was called from 
him Jtis Flavianum. The people in return made him curule aedile. The 
mode which he adopted of making the days in question known to all was 
to hang up to public view, round the forum, the calendar on white tablets. 
His elevation was of course extremely unpalatable to the patricians, nor 
did his own behaviour towards them at all tend to diminish this feeling. 
To the great displeasure of the nobles, he performed the dedication of 
the temple of Concord, and the Pontifex Maximus was compelled to 
dictate to him the form of words, although he affirmed, that consistently 
with the practice of antiquity, no other than a consul, or commander in 
chief, could dedicate a temple. Livy says, that Flavius owed his ap- 
pointment to the aedileship to a faction composed of the lowest of the 
people, which had gathered strength during the censorship of Appius 
Claudius ; for Appius was the first who degraded the senate, by electing 
into it the sons of freedmen ; and when he found that no one allowed 
that election to be valid, and that his conduct in the senate-house had 
not procured him the influence in the city, which it had been his prin- 
cipal object to attain, he distributed men of the meanest order among 
the different tribes, and thus corrupted the assemblies both of the 
forum and Campus Martius. To these men Flavius owed his preferment. 
Liv. ix. 46L 

FoLviA, a Roman female of high rank, but corrupt principles, who 
gave Cicero secret information of all the movements«of Catiline's party. 
Her informant was Curius. Sallust, B. C, xxiii. — Id. ibid. xivi. 

FuLvius, Marcus. Vid. Nobilior. 

FuRius, Lucius, was consul a. u. c. 617, along with Sextus Atilius 
Serranus. He was distinguished in some degree by a taste for literature, 
and Cicero remarks of him, ^^perbene Latine locuius e$tj et literatiut quam 
^eteri,'* Brut, xxviii. 
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FiTRins, Publius one of the accomplices of Catiline, remarkable for 
his active and daring spirit. He is supposed to be the one to whom 
Sallust alludes under the epithet Fesulanus, He fell fighting among the 
foremost, at the battle of Pistoria, where Catiline was defeated by the 
forces of the republic. Sallust. B. C. Iz. 

Gabiwius, Aulus a tribune of the commons, who proposed the Uw by 
which Pompey was invested witli supreme command in the war against 
the pirates. He appears to have been a man of very corrupt and pro- 
fligate character. For an account of the provisions of this law, consult 
Orat. pro Leg. M. chap. xii. note 2Q. ; and for some remarks re- 
specting the private character of Gabinius, chap. xix. note 4^ of the same 
oration. Cicero statics, that Gabinius was the only one to whom a 
plicatio *' had not been allowed. Philipp. xiv. 8^ 

Gabinius, Publius, a Roman of equestrian rank, whom Cicero calls 
Cimber. This individual appears to have been one of the most worth- 
less among the accomplices of Catiline. He suffered capital punishment 
with I^ntulus and the rest OrtU, III. in Cat. iii. — Sallust. B. C. Iv. 

Gabikius. Vide Capito. 

Galba, Publius Sulpicius, a Roman senator, who held also at one 
time the office of Pontifex Maximus. He was a competitor of Cicero's 
for the consulship, but did not succeed- Or. in Verr. vii. — De Har. 
Re$p. vi. — Ep. ad Att. L 1. — Or. pro Muren, viii. 

Galba, Servius Sulpicius, was consul along with Marcus ^milius 
Scaurus. Cicero speaks highly of his power, as an orator, in arousing 
and swaying the feelings of his auditors. He was accused by L. Libo, 
a tribune of the commons, of having cruelly slain a large number of the 
Lusitani, in hLs government of Spain, contrary to his own plighted word, 
and was only acquitted by exciting in his behalf the commiseration of the 
people. ( Consult OrcU. pro Murena, chap, xxviii. note 9^ He was an 
ancestor of the emperor Galba. Cic. de Or. ii. — Pro Rabir, vii, 
— BruL xxL — Sueton. GaW. iii. 

Gallus, Caius Acilius, an eminent lawyer, highly praised by Cicero. 
Brut, xxiii. — Top. xii. — Pro Muren. xxxvii. 

Gkllius, Lucius, held the censorship, a. it. c. 683, along with Cn. 
Lentulus, who had also been his colleague in the consulship, 681. It 
was he who declared that a civic crown ought to be voted to Cicero, for 
his preservation of the republic. Cic. pro Cluent. xlii. — Ad Quir. post 
Red. vii. — In Pis. iii. 

Glabrio, Manius Acilias held the consulship a. n. c. 684. He was 
named as the successor of Lucullus, in the government of Bithynia and 
Pontus, and in the management of the Mithridatic war, but was soon 
after superseded by Pompey. He appears to have been a person of very 
little military talent, and not very upright in the discharge of his duties 
as commander. Orat. pro Leg. Man. ix. — Brut. Ixviii. 

Glaucia, Caius, a seditious and profligate individual, put to death 
while holding the praptorship, when Marius and Valerius were consuls. 
The senate had passed the usual decree, directing the consuls to see that 
the republic sustained no injury. Satuminus and Glaucia, who were 
acting in concert, fled into the capitol, with a number of their followers. 
Here they were besieged, and at last forced to yield for want of water, 
the pipes being cut off. When they could hold out no longer, they called 
for Marius, and surrendered themselves to him upon the public faith. 
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Marlus tried every art to save them, but nothing would avail. They no 
sooner came down into the forum, than they were all put to the sword. 
Such, at least, is the account of Plutarch. Floru-s however, says that 
the peo[)le despatched them with clubs and stones. Cicero indulges in 
some degree of oratorical exaggeration, when he makes Glaucia to have 
been put to death by the immediate act of Marius. Pint. Fit. Mar, xxx. 
Cic. Orat. III. in Cat. vi. — Pro Bob. vii FJor. iii. 

Gracchus, Tiberius Sempronius, father of Tiberius and Caius Grac- 
chus. He was twice consul, and once censor, and was distinguished as 
well for his integrity, as his prudence and superior ability, both in the 
senate and at the head of armies. He carried on military operations in 
Gaul and Spain, and met with much success in the latter country. He 
married Cornelia, daughter of the elder Africanus, by whom he had the 
Gracchi. Plut. Fit. Gracchorum, — Cic. Brut. xx. — Prov. Cons, viii, 

Gracchi. There were two brothers of this name, Tiberius Gracchus, 
and Caius Gracchus, sons of Tiberius Sempronius Gracchus, and of 
Cornelia, the daughter of Scipio Africanus Major. Tiberius, the elder, 
was of a mild and unruffled temper ; but Caius, violent and irascible. 
The object of the two brothers, begun by the elder and followed up by the 
younger, was to have the public lands divided among the citizens. Ap- 
pian says, that the nobles and rich men, partly by getting possession of 
the public lands, partly by buying up the shares of indigent owners, had 
made themselves masters of all the lands in Italy, and had thus, by 
degrees, accomplished the removal of the common people from their pos- 
sessions. This abuse stimulated Tiberius Gracchus to revive the Licinian 
law, by which no one could hold more than 500 jugera, or about S.SO 
acres of land. The owners, however, were to be indemnified for the land 
they had thus lost. The attempts of the Gracchi cost them their lives. 
Tiberius was slain in a collision between his adherents and the party of 
the nobility headed by Scipio Nasica. Caius was slain some years after> 
wards by the consul Opimius and his party. Plut. Vit. Graccfu 

Gratius, the accuser of Archias, probably some obscure individual. 
The earlier reading was Gracchus, which induced Ilgen to think that 
Numerius Quinctius Gracchus was meant, who was tribune of the com- 
mons, ▲. u.c. 697 ; but consult Orat. pro Arch. chap. iv. note 9. 

Hbrennius, Marcus, a public speaker of only moderate ability, who 
nevertheless triumphed over L. Philippus, in a contest for the consulship, 
A. u. c. 660. — Brut. xlv. — Pro Muren. xvii. 

Hortensius, Quintus, an orator and statesman, whose name has been 
handed down to us by Cicero, with great commendation. He filled in 
succession the offices of praetor and consul, and died b. c. 50, in the 63d 
year of his age. His first appearance at the bar was at the early age of 
19, and his excellence, says Cicero, was immediately acknowledged. The 
imminent perils of the Social war, which broke out in 663j that is, about 
four years after his first appearance, interrupted in a great measure the 
business of the forum, and hence we find Hortensius serving in this 
alarming contest for one year as a volunteer, and in the following season 
as military tribune. When, on the re-establishment of peace in Italy, in 
666, he returned to Rome, and resumed the more peaceful avocations to 
which he had been destined from his youth, he found himself without a 
rival. Crassus died in 662, before the troubles of Marius and Sylla ; 
Antonius with other orators of inferior note, perishied in during xhfi 
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temporary and last ascendancy of Marius, in the absence of Sylla. Sul- 
picius was put to death the same year, and Cotta driven into banishment, 
from which he was not recalled until the return of Sylla to Rome, and 
his elevation to the dictatorship in 670. Hortensius was thus left, for 
some years, without a competitor ; and, after 670, with none of eminence 
but Cotta, whom also he soon outshone. His splendid, warm, and ani- 
mated manner was preferred to the calm and easy elegance of his rival. 
Accordingly, when engaged in a cause on the same side, Cotta, though 
ten years his senior, was employed to open the case, while the more im- 
portant parts were left to the management of Hortensius. He continued 
the undisputed sovereign of the forum, till Cicero returned from his 
quaKtorship in Sicily, in 679, when the talents of that orator first dis- 
played themselves in full perfection and maturity. Hortensius was thus, 
from 666 till 679, a space of thirteen years, at the head of the Roman 
bar ; and being, in consequence, engaged, during that long period, on 
one side or other, in every cause of importance, he soon amassed a pro- 
digious fortune. He lived, too, with a magnificence corresponding to his 
wealth. His house at Rome, which was splendidly furnished, formed 
the centre of the chief imperial palace, which increased from the time of 
Augustus to that of Nero, till it nearly covered the whole Palatine mount, 
and branched over other hills. Besides his mansion in the capital, he 
possessed sumptuous villas at Tusculum, Bauli, and Laurentum, where he 
was accustomed to give the most elegant and expensive entertainments. 
— Hortensius was pra?tor in 682, and consul two years afterwards. The 
wealth and dignities he had obtained, and the want of competition, made 
him gradually relax from that assiduity by which they had been acquired, 
till the increasing fame of Cicero, and particularly the glory of his con- 
sulship, stimulated him to renew his exertions. But his habit of labour 
had been in some degree lost, and he never recovered his former reput- 
ation. Cicero partly accounts for his decline from the peculiar nature 
and genius of his eloquence. It was of that showy species called Asiatic, 
which flourished in the Greek colonies of Asia Minor, and was infinitely 
more florid and ornamental than the oratory of Athens, or even Rhodes, 
being full of brilliant thoughts and sparkling expressions. This glowing 
style of rhetoric, though deficient in solidity and weight, was not unsuit- 
able in a young man ; and, being farther recommended by a beautiful 
cadence of periods, met with the utmost applause. But Hortensius, as he 
advanced in life, did not correct this exuberance, nor adopt a chaster 
eloquence ; and this luxury and glitter of phraseology, being totally 
inconsistent with his advanced age and consular dignity, caused his re- 
putation to diminish with the increase of years. His elocution, too, 
became eventually much impaired by a constant toothach, and swellings 
in his jaws, and this complaint became at length so severe, as to accele- 
rate his end. The speeches of Hortensius suffered greatly by being 
transferred to writing, his chief excellence consisting in action and de- 
livery. None of his speeches have come down to us. Dunlop, Bom, 
Lit vol. ii. p. 222. 

Julius, fid. L. Julius Ca^r. 

Julia, a Roman female, of the house of the Ca^ars, but of a different 
branch from that whence sprang Julia, the aunt of Julius Caesar, and 
•wife of Marius. She was first maried to M. Antonius Creticus, by 
whom she had Antony the triumvir ; and after the death of Creticus, 
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she was united to Lentulus, tlie accoraplice of Catiline. The punish- 
ment of her second husband was the origin, according to Plutarch, of the 
enmity that prevailed between Mark Antony and Cicero. Plut. Vit. 
Anton, c. ii. 

L^CA, Marcus Porcius, an accoraplice of Catiline's, who, in the dead 
of night, convened the leading members of the conspircay at his own 
house, just before the discovery of the plot. He was a descendant of 
M. Porcius La^ca, tribune of the commons, who had a law passed pro- 
hibiting magistrates from punishing a Roman citizen with death, and 
substituting for capital punishment, banishment and confiscation of pro- 
perty. Sallust, B. C. xxvii. 

LiELius, Caius, a Roman, celebrated for his intimate friendship with 
the elder Africanus, which commenced in early life. He followed that 
eminent commander in all his campaigns, and was the confidant of all his 
secrets. Laelius commanded the Roman fleet which blockaded the port 
of Carthage, while Scipio pressed the siege by land ; and after the cap- 
ture of the place he was presented by Scipio with a golden crown and 
thirty oxen, besides receiving the highest encomiums for his signal ser- 
vices. He was afterwards elected aedile, and finally attained to the 
consulship, b. c. L9(L Liv. xxvi. 42- — Id. xxvii. 7* — Id. xxviii. 25. 
&c. 

L^Lius, Caius, surnamed Sapiens, or " the Wise," was the son, or, 
according to some, the grandson of the preceding, and equally celebrated 
for his friendship with the younger Africanus. While prietor, he suc- 
cessfully prosecuted the war against Viriathus, b. c. 146, and subse- 
quently, B. c. 140, was chosen to the consulship. La^lius was more 
eminent, however, for private virtues and intellectual endowments than 
military abilities ; and it is to him that Cicerof assigns the eulogium on 
Friendship, in his dialogue " de Amicttia,*' Scipio and Lslius were 
reported, though without any truth, to have aided Terence in the com- 
position of his dramatic pieces. Cic. de Inv. L — Id. cfe Off. ii. 11^ 
—Id. Tusc. Disp. V. 12. 

Lentulus, Cneius Cornelius, was consul with L. Gellius, a. u. c. 
681, and afterwards censor with the same. He is described by Cicero 
as producing considerable effect, in public speaking, by the management 
of his tones and looks, but to have been by no means a solid or fluent 
speaker. Cic. in Verr. v. !L — Pro CluenU xlii. — Brut. Ixvi; — Or. pro 
L. Man. xxiii. 

Lentulus, Cneius, was tribune of the commons, and the next year 
enjoyed a lieutenancy. Or. pro L. Man. xix. 

Lentulus, Lucius, was praetor, when P. Gabinius was condemned for 
extortion. Or. pro Arch, v, 

Lentulus, Publius Cornelius, was consul a. u. c. 591, and subse- 
quently princeps senatus. He was the grandfather of Lentulus the 
accomplice of Catiline, and is highly commended by Cicero for his 
patriotism. Or. in CcBcil. xxi. — Orat. III. in Cat. v. 

Lentulus, Publius Cornelius, surnamed Suroy a Roman nobleman, 
possessed of some share of talent, but extremely corrupt in his private 
character. The interest of his family, and the affability of his manners, 
proceeding from a love of popularity, raised him through the usual grad- 
ation of public honours to the office of consul, which he obtained b. c. 
TSj in conjunction with Cn. Aufidius Orestis. Expelled from the senate 
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on account of his immoral conduct, he had procured the praetorship, the 
usual step for being again restored to that body, when Catiline formed 
his design for subverting the government. Poverty, the natural conse- 
quence of excessive dissipation, added to immoderate vanity and extra- 
vagant ambition, induced him to join in the conspiracy. The soothsayers 
easily persuaded him, that he was the third one of the Gens Pornelia 
destined by the fates to enjoy the supreme power at Rome. L. Corne- 
lius Sylla, and L. Cornelius Cinna, had both attained to that elevation. 
His schemes, however, all proved abortive, and he was strangled in 
prison with the other conspirators who had been arrested. Plutarch 
informs us, that he received the name of Suraf in consequence of his 
having wasted a large sum of public money, in his quaistorship, under 
Sylla, who, enraged at his conduct, demanded a statement of his accounts, 
in the senate ; when Lentulus, with the utmost indifl'erence, declared he 
had no accounts to produce, and contemptuously presented to him the 
calf of his leg (sura). Among the Romans, particularly among the 
boys, the player at tennis, who missed his stroke, presented the calf of 
his leg to receive as a punishment a certain number of blows upon it. 
Lentulus, in allusion to that game, acted in the manner just described, 
which accounts for the surname, or rather nickname, of Sura. Such is 
the account of Plutarch ; but it may be doubted whether the explanation 
be correct, as regards the conspirator Lentulus ; the name, as appears 
from Livy(xxii. 31.), being one of earlier date. Plut. Vit. Cic, c. xvii.. 
— Sallust, B. C. c. Iv. 

Lepidus, Manius, was consul with L. Volcatius TuUus, a. u. c. 687. 
Consult Orat. L in Cat. ch. vi. note 14. 

LEPinus, Marcus, was consul with Catulus, a. tj. c. 675. Consult 
Orat. IIL in Cat. ch. x. note KL 

LucuLLUS, Lucius Licinius, a Roman noble, celebrated both for his 
munificence and military talents. He distinguished himself at first by 
his rapid progress in literary pursuits, and particularly in eloquence ana 
philosophy. His first campaigns were made in the war with the Marsi, 
where he acquired considerable reputation by his valour. He conciliated 
the favour of Sylla by his agreeable disposition, and by his constancy in 
friendship. This new connection procured for him in succession the 
ofifices of quaestor in Asia and praetor in Africa. In this latter province 
he won two naval victories over Hamilcar, and gained the affections 
of all by his justice, moderation, and humanity. Raised to the consul- 
ship, B. c. 74j and charged with the prosecution of the war against 
Mithridates, he commenced by delivering his colleague Cotta, who was 
besieged in Chalcedon. This success was followed by a great victory, 
gained over the forces of Mithridates, on the banks of the Granicus, and 
by the reduction of Bithynia. Similar success attended the Roman 
arms by sea; and Mithridates, stripped of his former power, was compelled 
to fly for refuge to his son-in-law Tigranes, king of Armenia. LucuUus, 
on ascertaining his flight, hastened to cross the Euphrates, gave battle to 
a numerous army of the Armenian monarch, and gained a signal victory, 
although his own forces were far inferior in point of number to those of 
the foe. The capture of Tigranocerta, and the seizure of the royal 
treasures contained in it, were the fruits of this brilliant success. The 
following year was marked by the capture of Nisibis. The pride and 
severity of Lucullus, however, alienated from him the affections of his 
soldiers, and proved injurious to his interests at home. The defeat of 
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Triarius, his lieutenant, furnished a pretext for the attacks of the male- 
Yolent, and Pompey was appointed to succeed him in the command, and 
to continue the war against Mithridates. Their common friends brought 
Lucullus and Pompey to an interview. They met at first upon polite 
terms, but soon broke out into oi>en variance, and parted greater enemies 
than ever. LucuUus upon this set out for Home, with but 1600 men, 
which were all that Pompey allowed him to take home with him, in order 
to attend his triumph, and even the triumph itself he obtained with diffi- 
culty, such was the coldness with which he was received in the capital. 
The days of his glory terminated with this ceremony; and he lived after 
this in complete retirement, without taking any part in those civil dis- 
orders, which soon after arose in Rome, and in which, if he had been 
possessed of a little more ambition, he might have taken a very promi- 
nent place. He devoted the remainder of his days to literary pursuits, 
and to the society of his intimate friends, and had a large and valuable 
library, to which he took pleasure in admitting the wise and learned of 
the day. He himself wrote with equal excellence in botli Greek and 
Latin, and composed a history of the Marsic war, in which he had served. 
Lucullus was remarkable for his lavish and expensive style of living, the 
means of supporting which he iiad obtained in abundance from his Asiatic 
campaign^. He died at tlie age of 67^ or GS years. The people, render- 
ing tardy justice to his merits, insisted on burying him in the Campus 
Martins, and it [was with great difficulty his brother obtained leave to 
inter him, in accordance with his own wish, on his estate at Tusculum. 
Plut. Fit. LuculL 

MiBLius, Spurius, a Roman of equestrian rank, a. u. c. 815, who 
was possessed of extraordinary wealth for the times in which he lived, 
and strove to make it the means of attaining to sovereign power. 
Having, through his connections and dependants, brought up a large 
quantity of corn from Etruria, — which very step, most probably, ob- 
structed the endeavours of the magistrates to lower the price of pro- 
visions, — he began the practice of bestowing largesses of corn ; and having 
gained the favour of the commons by this munificence, he became the 
object of general attention. Assuming thence a degree of consequence, 
beyond what belonged to a private citizen, he drew the people after him 
in crowds wherever he went ; and they, by the attachment which they 
expressed towards him, encouraged him to look up to the consulship 
with a certain prospect of success. He was disappointed, however, in 
his application for this office, and T. Quintius Cincinnatus and Agrippa 
Menenius were elected. The designs of Ma>lius becoming gradually 
known, he was denounced to the senate, by Minucius, president of the 
market, who stated that arms were getting collected in the dwelling of 
Ma^lius, that he held assemblies in his house, and that there remained 
not a doul)t of his having formed a design to possess himself of absolute 
power. On this information being received, Lucius Quintius Cincin- 
natus was appointed dictator, and the latter named Caius Servilius 
Ahala his master of the horse. The next day, after fixing proper 
guards, the dictator went down to the forum, and despatched Ahala 
with a summons for Marlins to appear before him. Melius declined 
obeying the mandate, and endeavoured to excite the bystanders in his 
behalf, who actually rescued him from a lictor sent by the master of the 
horse to seize him. Betaking himself thereupon to flight, he was pur- 
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sued and slain by Ahala in person ; and the deed was highly applauded 
by the dictator, who declared to Ahala that he had preserved the 
commonwealth. Liv. iv. 13* seqq. 

Manlius, Caius, one of the accomplices of Catiline, whom the latter 
sent into Etniria to levy troops, and adopt whatever measures he might 
deem necessary for the success of the plot. He commanded the right 
wing of Catiline*s army, in the final encounter, and fell fighting with the 
most desperate valour. Manlius had held a commission in the army of 
Sylla, under whom he had acquired considerable experience as an 
officer, and had accumulated great wealth, which, however, he soon 
squandered away. He engaged in the conspiracy to retrieve his ruined 
fortunes. Sallust, B. C. xxvii. — Id. ibid, lix. — Cic. Orat. L in 
Cat. in. 

Manlius, Cneius, a man of humble origin, who is alluded to by 
Cicero as having triumphed over Catulus in an application for office. 
The orator describes him, as not only a person of ignoble birth, but also 
without merit, without talents, and sordid and contemptible in private 
life. He was defeated by the Cimbri, along with his colleague Cajpio, 
and was defended by Antonius when accused on this account by Sul- 
picius. Cic. Orat. pro Muren. xvii. — Pro Plane, v. — Veil. Paterc. ii. 
L2* — Drakenborch ad Liv. Epit. Ixvii. — Ernesti ad Tac. Germ, 
xxxviii. 

Marcellus, Caius, the brother of Marcus Marcellus whom Caesar 
pardoned. He was consul with Cn. Lentulus, at the beginning of the 
civil war, and is not to be confounded with the Marcellus who held the 
consulship along with Lucius PauUus. Cic. Orat. pro Marcell. iv. — 
Manut. JEp. ad Fam, xv. jL 

Marc£llus, Marcus, an accomplice and intimate friend of Catiline. 
Orat. L in Cat. viii. 

^ Marcellus, Marcus Claudius, held the consulship with Servius Sul- 
picius, B. c. 5L He was remarkable for his attachment to republican 
principles, and his uncompromising hostility towards Caesar ; and it was 
he who proposed to the senate to recall that commander from his 
province in Gaul. After the battle of Pharsalia, Marcellus went into 
voluntary exile, and was not pardoned by Caesar until some considerable 
interval had elapsed, and then only at the earnest intercession of the 
senate. It was on this occasion that Cicero delivered his speech of 
thanks to Caesar. Marcellus, however, did not long survive to enjoy the 
pardon thus obtained, having been assassinated by an adherent of his, 
P. Magius Cilo. Consult the concluding remark to the oration for 
Marcellus, page 2G9. Cic. Ep, ad Fam. iv, 12. — Ep. ad Att. xiiL 
10. — Val. Max. ix. LL 

Marcellus, Marcus Claudius, the celebrated opponent of Hannibal, 
mentioned incidentally in the 16th chapter of the oration for the Mani- 
lian law. He is famous for the check which he gave Hannibal at Nola, 
for the capture of Syracuse, and for his subsequent successes against the 
Carthaginians in Southern Italy. He lost his life, by being entrapped 
into an ambuscade, at the age of 70i and in his fifth consulship. Mar- 
cellus was no less celebrated for his private than his public virtues. 
Liv. xxii. 2L5. — Id. xxiii. 14* — Id. xxiv. 9. — Id. xxv. a. &c. 

Marius, Caius, a native of Arpinum, remarkable for his military 
talents, but still more for his cruel and vindictive disposition. Having 
preserved the state by his bravery, he afterwards brought it to the brink 
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of ruin by his reckless and uncompromising violence. In early life he 
was a ploughman, and wrought for hire. Quitting that employment, 
he entered the ranks of the army, and distinguished himself under 
Scipio at the siege and capture of Numantia. From the condition of a 
common soldier, he gradually rose to the command of the Roman 
forces, and the office of consul. After bringing the war with Jugurtha 
to a close, he defeated, in two terrible encounters, the Teutones and 
Cimbri, slaying an immense number, and taking a vast multitude pri- 
soners. After these signal victories, his ambitious feelings brought him 
into collision with Sylla, and a desolating civil war was the consequence. 
To crush the power of his rival, Sylla marched the troops, which he 
had raised to carry on the war against Mithridates, to the Roman capi- 
tal, and Marius was obliged to flee. In his banishment he underwent 
imcommon hardships, from which he was in the end released by Cinna's 
embracing his interests. He then returned to Rome to satiate his 
inhuman resentment, and butchered many thousands of the citieens. 
Tired at last with murder and assassination, he and Cinna appointed 
themselves consuls. But Marius, worn out by infirmities, age, and ex- 
cessive intoxication, to which he probably had recourse in order to blunt 
the stings of a guilty conscience, died on the first day of his being in- 
vested with the consulship fbr the seventh time. Flut. Vit, Mar. — 
Sallust, B. J. Ixiii. &c. 

Maximus, Quintus Fabius, an illnstrious Roman, the well- known 
opponent of Hannibal, and styled Cunctatort from having saved his 
country by his wise delay and cautious operations. He is incidentally 
alluded to by Cicero in the 16th chapter of the oration for the Manilian 
law. Plut. Vit. Fab, Max, 

Metellus, Quintus Caecilius, surnamed NumidicuSi enjoyed the con- 
sulship with M. Junius Silanus, b. c, LLL He obtained Numidia as 
his province ; and had nearly brought the war against Jugurtha to a 
close, by his military talents and incorruptible integrity, when he was 
removed from the command by the intrigues of Marius. For defeating 
J ugurtha, and desolating Numidia, Metellus received the surname of 
Nuniidicus, and, according to Eutropius (iv. 27%), a triumph. Some- 
time after, he was summoned to trial by Saturninus, a tribune, for hav- 
ing refused to swear to observe the Agrarian law, vhich this individual 
had carried by force ; and, although all the good citizens supported him, 
he went, in order to prevent any commotion, into voluntary exile at 
Rhodes. Marius pronounced sentence of banishment against him, b. c. 
104 ; two years after which, however, he was honourably recalled. 
Sallust, B. J, XXX. seqq. — Veil. Paterc. ii. — Aul. Cell. xvii. 2* — 
Val. Max. xiii. 8. — Cic. pro Arch, iii. &c 

Metellus, Quintus, surnamed P/w5, was the son of Metellus Numi- 
dicus. He served under his father in Numidia, and is alluded to by 
Sallust in his history of the Jugurthine war. He obtained the consul- 
ship, B. c. 80j and was sent against Sertorius in Spain, The latter, 
however, proved far superior to him in talents and activity, though Me- 
tellus occasionally gained some advantages over him. The surname of 
Pirn was given him on account of the sorrow he testified at the exile of 
his father, and his eager efforts to have him recalled. Plut. FiV. SerU. 
xxii. — Veil. Paterc. ii. 1. &c. — Sallust, B.J. xHvw - . - 

Metellus, Quintus, surnamed Creticus, was consul, b. c. 70, along 
with Q. Hortensius. On the expiration of his eonsulship, he obtained, 
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as pro^oonsiil, the island of Crete for his province, and reduced it be- 
neath the Roman sway, for which he obtained the surname above men- 
tioned. He was honoured besides this with a triumph, notwithstanding 
the opposition of Pompey. Consult Ora/; pro Leg, Man. chap. xiL 
note 2j-t — Sallust. B. C. xvii. — Veil. Paterc. ii. 34* — Cic Orat, in 
Ferr, L IL — Pro FUtce, xiii. — Ep. ad Alt. LIS. 

MiTHBjDATss, a Celebrated king of Pontus, in Aua Minor, surnamed 
Bupator, and the seventh in succession^ Ue was distinguished for his 
personal bravery and military talents, and for the kmg resistance which 
he made to the armies of Rome. At last, however, being deserted by 
his allies, betrayed by' his son Phamaces, and frequently defeated by the 
Romans, he was, at his own request, slain by a Gaul, tliat he might not 
fall into the hands of his enemies. The constitution of this monarch 
was so fortified by antidotes, of many of which he is said to have been 
the inventor, that the strongest and most active poisons had no etfect 
upon him. The true form of the name appears to be Mithradaies, the 
root being the appellation of the solar deity among the Persians, L e. 
Mithras or Mithra. Custom, however, has sanctioned the other form. 
Appian, BelL Mithrid, — Plut. Fit, Lttcull. — Id. Vit» SylL^ &c. 

MuM&uus, Lucius, surnamed AchaicuSy from his overthrow of the 
Achaean league, and reduction of Southern Greece, was consul b. c. 
. 14E. He was sent into the Peloponnesus, against the Acheeans, de- 
feated their general Diaeus, put an end to the famous league which bore 
their name, took and burnt Corinth, and reduced the whole of South- 
ern Greece to a Roman province under the name of Achaia. He re- 
ceived the honours of a triumph, and the surname above mentioned. 
Mummius is celebrated for his disinterestedness, and his ignorance of the 
fine arts. He would not enrich himself with the spoils of Corinth ; 
while so little acquainted was he with the value of paintings and statues 
and other masterpieces of art obtained from the captured city, as to en- 
join upon those who were to convey them to Rome, that they should 
supply their places by others at their own expense, in case these were 
lost. Flor. ii. fi. — Veil. Paterc. L 13^ — Plin. IL N. xxxiv, 2* — Id 
ibid, xxxvii. 1. — Pausan. vii. 24. 

MuNATius, Titus, one of the associates of Catiline, described by 
Cicero as of dissc^ute habits, and deeply involved in debt. Orat, IL in 
Cat, ii. 

MuRBNA, Lucius Licinius, an eminent Roman general, who com- 
manded one of the wings of the army of Sylla, in the battle with Arche- 
laus, general of Mitliridates, near Chaeronea, b. c. £1. Sylla, shortly 
after this, having made an amaistiee with Mithridates, returned to Rome, 
leaving Murena in command of the Asiatic forces. This officer, pre- 
tending ignorance of the treaty, which had only been orally made be- 
tween Sylla and Mithridates, invaded tlie territory of that monarch, and 
took and plundered Comana; but was subsequently defeated by Mithri- 
dates, and compelled to retire into Phrygia. These contests form in 
history what is termed the second Mithridatic war. Murena subse- 
quently obtained a triumph at Rome, which, in the opinion of histo- 
rians, was granted him by Sylla for no other reason than to match it 
against the trophies raised by Mithridates. His movements in Asia 
certainly do not appear to have entitled him to one. Appian, B, M, 
Ixiii. 9eqq, 

MuaENA, Lucius Licinius, son of the preceding, was one of the 
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lieutenants of Liicullus in Asia, and distinguished himself in the war 
against Mithridates. Not long after he stood candidate for the consul- 
ship, and was successful in his application, but was accused of bribery. 
Cicero defended him, and succeeded in procuring his acquittal. Or. 
pro Muren, 

MuRENA, Caius Licinius, brother of the Murena whom Cicero de- 
fended, lie was governor of Transalpine Gaul when Catiline's con- 
spiracy broke out, and secured a number of the malcontents, who were 
endeavouring to excite commotions in his province. Sallust, R. C. 
xlii. 

1 

Natta, Lucius, a member of the old Pinarian line, and step-son to 
Murena. He is praised by Cicero, in his oration for that individual ; 
but far different language is used by the orator concerning him, in one 
of his letters to Atticus. Natta, it seems, subsetjuently to the period of 
Cicero's pleading fur Murena, was Pontifex Maxiraus, and dictated the 
form of words, when Clodius consecrated, for the erection of a temple, 
the ground on which Cicero's house had stood. Or. pro Muren. xxxv. 
— Ep. ad Alt, iv. 8, 

NwKvius, Cnacus, a native of Campania, and the first imitator of the 
regular dramatic works which had been produced by Livius Andronicus. 
He served in the first Punic war ; and his earliest plays were repre- * 
sented at Rome, a. il c. 519. The names of his tragedies are still pre- 
served, and a few fragments of the pieces themselves. He was accounted 
however, a better comic than tragic poet. Naevius, unfortunately, in- 
dulged, in the course of his productions, in personal and offensive 
sarcasms against some of the most di<itinguished patricians of the day. 
The Metelli, in particular, were the objects of his satire, and retaliated 
upon the poet by having him thrown into prison. Here he wrote some 
comedies, which were intended, in some measure, as a recantation of his 
former invectives, and he was accordingly liberated. But relapsing soon 
after into his former courses, and continuing to persecute the nobility in 
his dramas and satires with implacable dislike, he was at length driven 
from Home by their influence, and having retired to Utica, died there, 
according to Cicero, in the year 550; but Varro fixes his death some- 
what later. Besides his comedies, Nsvius was also author of the 
Cyprian Iliad, a translation from a Greek poem called the Cyprian 
Epic. lie likewise wrote a metrical chronicle, relating chiefly to the 
events of the first Punic war. Dunlop, Rdm. Lit. vol. L p. 1A± seqq. 

NicoMKDKs, king of Bithynia, and the third of the name, succeeded 
his father, Nicomedes 2d, b. c. He was at first dethroned by So- 

crates, his brother, and then by Mithridates, who protected Socrates. 
The Romans, however, re-established him in his dominions. Having in 
his turn attacked the king of Pontus, he was defeated, and driven once 
more from his dominions, but was replaced upon the throne by Sylla. 
He governed for the space of ten years after this, and then died without 
issue, leaving the Roman people his heirs. Appian, B. M. — Florus, 
iii. 5a — Justin, xxxviii. 3« — Sueton. Vit, Jul. ii. — Veil. Paterc. 
11. 4. 

NoBiLioR, Marcus Fulvius, was prajtor in Spain, a. u. c. 558, and 
carried his arms as &r as the Tagus, making himself master of Toletum, 
until then regarded as impregnable. Being appointed to the consid- 
ship in the year 565, he was intrusted with the war in Greece. Having 
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With the aid of the Epirots talcen the city of Ambracia, considered as 
the key of the neighbouring country of iEtolia, he compelled the JEu^ 
lians to sue for peace, which was only granted them on condition of their 
giving up to the Romans all the cities and territories which they had 
conquered since the consulship of Flamininus ; of paying the expenses 
of the war ; of sending forty hostages, and of engaging to have no other 
friends and enemies than those of Rome. Two years after this, he was 
accused' before the senate of having inflicted injuries on the allies of the 
Roman people ; but his only reply to the charge was to demand a suppli^ 
catio and triumph, which were actually awarded him. He was ap- 
pointed censor, a. u. c. 575, with iEmilius Lepidus, his mortal enemy, 
and consented for the good of the state to become reconciled to him. 
Liv. xxxiii. 42. — Id. xxxv. T. — Id. xxxvii. 2. &c. 

OcTAvius, Cneius, a partisan of Sy11a*s, who held the consulship, 
A. u. c. 667, and drove out his colleague Cinna from the city. Consult 
Orat, III. in Cat, ch. x. note (L 

Opimius, Lucius, a Roman nobleman, who held the consulship with 
C. Fabius Maximus Allobrogicus, and who, while in that office, over- 
powered Caius Gracchus, the advocate of the Agrarian law. No fewer 
than three thousand persons were slain on this occasion, according to 
Plutarch ; and along with Gracchus perished M. Fulvius Flaccus, a man 
of consular dignity. Opimius subsequently allowed himself to be bribed 
by Jugurtha ; and being brought to trial for this offence, was condemned, 
and went into banishment at Dyirhachium, where he died in great po- 
verty. — The name of this individual has also descended to later times 
in another way. The wine made during his consulship was remarkable 
for having attained to a very great age, and was called Vlnum Opi- 
mianum. There appears to have been an uncommon vintage during the 
year in which he was consul. Cicero states that he tasted some Opimian 
wine seventy-five years after ; and Pliny informs us, that it was still to 
be found when he wrote, at the distance of two hundred years, and that 
it had the appearance of candied honey. Cic. pro Plane. Ixix. — Pro 
Sext. cxxii. — Sallust. B. J. xii. — Veil. Paterc. ii. 6, — Plut. Vit. 
Gracch. xvii. — Plin. IL N. xiv. 4^ — Henderson, Anc. and Mod. 
Wtnesy p. 6SL seqq, 

Otiio, Lucius Roscius, was tribune of the commons during the con* 
sulship of Cicero, and had a law passed by which seats were set apart 
for the equites at the public spectacles. On his appearance in the 
theatre, after this ordinance had been made, a serious disturbance en- 
sued ; the knights applauding, and the people hissing him : Cicero, on 
being informed of the tumult, hastened to the spot, and, calling out the 
people to the temple of Bellona, he so calmed them by the magic of his 
eloquence, that, returning immediately to the theatre, they clapped 
their hands in honour of Otho, and vied with the knights in giving hin\ 
demonstrations of respect. Plut, Fit* Cic^ — Dunlop, Horn. Lit. vol. 
ii. p. 222. 

Paullus, Lucius iEmilius more commonly called Paullus ^milius, 
a celebrated Roman commander, was the son of L. ^milius Paullus, 
who was slain at Cannae. He rendered himself famous by his victories, 
arid was sumamed Macedonicus, from his conquest of Macedonia. He 
distinguished himself; from early youth, by his zeal for military disci^ 
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pline, and it was to his valour and skill that the Romans owed the great 
success which attended their arms in Spain, during his prastorship, b. c. 
1 90, when he was employed in reducing some of the revolted trihes of 
that country. Being elected consul, b. c. 1 82i he reduced the Ligu- 
rians, and obtained a triumph. Having failed, however, in a second 
application for the consulship, he for a long time renounced public af- 
fairs entirely, and turned his attention to the education of his children. 
But in the year Uih b. c. he was, almost in spite of himself, elected 
consul a second time, and was sent against Perses, king of Macedonia. 
Although now sixty years of age, he nevertheless prosecuted the war 
with the greatest vigour, and, at the decisive battle of Pydna, destroyed 
the power of Perses, and overthrew the empire of Macedon. Uis 
triumph at Rome was a most brilliant one, and not the least remark- 
able object in it was Perses himself, led along as a prisoner, and accom- 
panied by the members of his family. The conquest of Macedonia 
enriched the Roman treasury to such a degree, that the people were 
exempted from taxation, and continued so until the consulship of Hirtius 
and Pansa. Paullus iEmilius alone remained poor in the midst of so 
much wealth, having merely appropriated to his own use the library 
of the fallen monarch. Elevated some time ailer to the dignity of 
censor, he conducted himself in that oihce with the greatest moderation. 
His deatli, which happened b. c. 158, was the signal for general 
mourning, not only among the Romans, but the inhabitants also of the 
countries which he had conquered. Paullus iEmilius had by his first 
wife Papiria, whom he subsequently repudiated, two sons, one of whom 
was adopted into the Fabian family, and the other by the son of Afiri- 
canus JVIajor. By his second wife be had two other sons, the sudden 
death of whom gave the Romans a strong proof of the firnmess of his 
character. He saw the elder one expire five days before his triumph, 
and the younger three days after. Plut. Fit, PauL uEmiL — Liv. 
xxxiv. 45. — Id. XXXV. KL — Id. xxxvii. 4fi. — Id. xxxix. 22± &c. 

Paullus, Lucius, mentioned in the 14th chapter of the oration for 
Murena, the same with the preceding. 

Perpenka, Marcus, a Roman proscribed by SyUa. He passed, upon 
tliis, into Spain, and became one of the lieutenants of Sertorius ; but be- 
coming jealous of the glory of that commander, and irritated at playing 
only a secondary part himself, he conspired against him and assassinated 
him at a banquet. Being taken prisoner after this, he was put to death 
by Pompey. Plut. Fit. Set-t.—VcW. Paterc. ii. 3(L 

Perses, king of Macedonia. He was the son of Philip V. by a con- 
cubine, and therefore inferior to Demetrius, the legitimate son of that 
monarch. By a false accusation, however, he induced the monarch to 
put Demetrius to death. Philip, on being informed of the truth, re- 
solved to disinherit Perses, and secure the crown to his younger son 
Antigonus ; but his own death, which happened soon afber, frustrated 
his design. One of the first acts of Perses, on coming to the throne, 
was to put Antigonus to death, both because he had been intended as 
successor to Philip, and because it was through him that the innocence 
of Demetrius was made known. Becoming involved, however, in war 
with the Romans, he was conquered, and stripped of his kingdom by 
Paullus -^milius, who led him in triumph through the streets of Rome. 
He was afterwards sent as prisoner to Alba, where he ended liis day* 
The Romans treated him with more kindness than he deserved, allowing 
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him to retain his attendants, money, &c. With Perses fell the Mace* 
donian empire. He was the twentieth monarch, reckoning in succession 
from Caranus, the first king of the country. Liv. xxxi. 28. — Id. xxxviii. 
£. — Id. xxxix. 23. — Justin, xxxii. 2. — Id. xxxiiu 12 — Veil. Paterc. 
i fl. seqq. — Tacit. Ahu. iv. 55. — Floras, ii. 12. — Plut. Fif. PaulL 

Philippus, Lucius, a distinguished Roman oTator, c^rtiisidered the best 
of his time after Crassus and Antonius. In applying for the consulship, 
he was defeated by M. Ilerennius, a man of low origin and inferior cha- 
racter. He afterwards, however, obtained the consulate in conjunction 
with Sextus Julius Ca?sar. In his consulship, he opposed the proceed- 
ings of the tribune Drusus, and sided with the equites. Mention has 
already been made, under the article Crassus, of his having inveighed 
against the senate, and been replied to with great power and eloquence 
by that orator. Cic. Brut. xxx,^Pro Rabir, vii. — Pro L. Manil. xxi. 
&c. 

Philippds, the 5th of the name, king of Macedonia, became embroiled 
m a war with the Romans, by allying himself to Hannibal, who was then 
in Italy. The consul Laevinus was charged with the war against him, 
and, having surprised him near Apollonia, put him to flight, and de- 
stroyed his fleet by fire. This defeat was followed by a peace of but 
short continuance. The Romans, having learnt that Philip had fbmished 
succours to Hannibal, declared war anew against him ; a contest which 
is known in history as the second Macedonian war, the previous one 
having been the first. Philip lost successively the battles of Astacus, 
Aous, and Cynoscephal®, the last of which was decisive in its nature, and 
compelled him to sue for peace. This was only granted him on the most 
humiliating conditions, and domestic sorrows came to increase the chagrin 
occasioned by these disasters. ( Vid, Perses. ) He ended his days, b. c. 
179, in the 42d year of his reign, and was succeeded by Perses. Liv. xxii. 
aa. — Id. xxiv. 40. — Id. xxvi. 22. — Id. xxviL 30. &c. — Val. Max. iv. 
a. — Justin, xxiii. 3. — Id. xxix. L &c.— Plut. Vit. Flamin. — Pausan. 
vii. 8. — Oros. iv. 20. 

Philus, Lucius Furius, a Roman distinguished for the advances he 
had made in learning and philosophy. Consult Orat. pro Murena, 
ch. xxxi. note 17., and compare Cic. de Am, iv. 7* la, 

Piso, Caius Calpurnius, Cicero's son-in-law. He neglected the 
qucestorship of Pontus and Bithynia, in order to have more time to de- 
vote to the interests and safety of his father-in-law. He is praised as a 
good speaker in the Brutus^ Ixxviii. Compare Or. ad Quir. post Bed. iii. 
— /» Senat. xv. 

Piso, Cneius, a Roman of good family, but profligate and needy. The 
urgency of his wants, uniting with the depravity of his disposition, insti- 
gated him to any measures, which had for their object the convulsion of 
the state, as the only remedy which could free him from his diflSculties 
and embarrassments. He readily entered into the conspiracy of Cati- 
line, and, in the execution of the plot, he was to be put at the head of 
an army to hold the Spaniards in subjection. The design transpired, and 
necessarily prevented its execution. Soon after, although only quaestor, 
he obtained the government of Hither Spain, with the authority of pro- 
praetor, by the interest of Crassus, who wished to set him up in oppos- 
ition to Pompey. The senate assented, in order to have so dangerous 
a citizen at a distance from the seat of government. Some of the Spanish 
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cavalry, however, who formed part of his train, assassinated him scx>n 
after his arrival in that country. Sallust, B. C. xviii. seqq. 

Plotjus, Lucius, a Roman poet, contemporary with Marius, whose 
praises he sang. lie is supposed hy some to be the same with the Flo- 
tius, who was born at Lugdunum, and who was the first that taught 
rhetoric at Rome in the Latin language. In this he was very success- 
ful, and had Cicero among liis hearers. Or, pro Arch, ix. — Suetoo. 
Clar, Rhet, ii.— Quintil. ii. 4. 4iL=Id. ix. 3. 14iL 

PoupEius, Cncius, son of Cn. Pompeius Strabo, and the well-known 
opponent of Ccesar. His earlier movements, down to the period of the 
Mithridatic war, have been so fully detailed in the notes to the oration 
on the Mauilian war, as not to need recapitulation here. A sketch of 
his character will be found in the dialogue on the life and writings of 
•Cicero. 

Pompeius, Quintus, surnamed Nepos, an individual of humble origin, 
the son, according to Plutarch, of a flute-player. He attained, however, 
to the highest honours of the state, and was consul a. u. c. 612, and 
afterwards censor with Metellus Macedonicus. Or. pro Muren, viL — 
In Verr. v. 10, — <ie Off. iii. 3Q, — Brut. IxxvL — Plutarch, Apophth. 
p. 2QCL ( Op. ed. Reiske, vol. vi. p. 755.) 

I'oMPTiNUs, Caius, a praetor during Cicero's consulship. He was one 
of the officers appointed by the latter to arrest the Allobrogian ambassa- 
dors and their retinue. On the expiration of his prastorship,^ Pomptinus 
obtained the government of Gallia Narbonensis, defeated the Allobroges, 
who had revolted, and reduced their country to tranquillity, for which be 
was honoured with a triumph. Cicero employed him as one of his lieu- 
tenants in the government of Cijicia, where he distinguished himself by 
his bravery. Sallust, B. C xlv. — Cic. Orat. IlL in Cat. ii. — Pro Flacc. 
xl. — de Prov. Cons, xiii. — Dio Cassius, xxxvii. 42* — Id, xxxix. Q3± — 
Ep. ad Fam. xv. 4i &c. 

PosTUMius, Cneius, one of the assistant accusers (subacripiores) 
against Murena, and an unsuccessful applicant for the praetorsliip in the 
consulate of Cicero. Or, pro Muren. xxvii. 

PuBLicius, one of the dissolute companions of Catiline. Orat. II, in 
Cat. iL 

* Roscius. Vtd. Otho. 

Roscius, Quintus, a celebrated Roman actor, from his surname Gallus 
supposed to have been a native of Gaul, north of the Po, although edu- 
cated in the vicinity of Lanuvium and Aricia. His acting is highly 
commended by Cicero, who, according to Plutarch, studied the art of 
gesticulation under him. Valerius Maximus informs us, that Roscius 
practised with the utmost care the most trifling gesture which he was to 
make in public ; and Cicero relates, that, though the house of this actor 
was a kind of school where good performers were trained, yet Roscius 
declared that he never had a pupil with whom he was completely satis- 
fied. Roscius died about 62 b. c. Cic. pro Q. Rote. vii. — N. /?. L 2fii 
^Divin, L Sfii — Pro Arch, viii. — Val. Max. viii. 2. — Macrob. ii. 10. 

Saturninus, Lucius, a tribune of the commons, and violent partisan 
of Marius, who abetted him in his numerous misdeeds. It was Satur- 
ninus who proposed the agrarian law, for refusing to take the oath pre- 
scribed by which, Metellus was sentenced to banishment. He it was 
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kIso that hired asmssins to take away the life of Caius Memmius, when 
the latter was seeking the consulship, B. c. 102^ Memmius fell under 
repeated strokes by the bludgeons of these miscreants, in open assembly : 
and the motive of Saturninus in causing the deed to be perpetrated was 
the apprehension that Memmius would oppose him in his evil career. At 
last, however, strong measures were taken against him. He was driven 
into the capitol with his adherents {vid, Gtaucia) where he was com* 
pelled to surrender. On coming down into the forum he was put to 
death. Plut. Vtt, Mar, xxx.-— Ora<. IV. in Cat, ii. — Orat. L in Cat. iL 
ScAURUs, Marcus .^milius, a Roman nobleman, of great abilit^ry who 
held the consulship with M. Caecilius Metellus, b, c. 116. He triumphed 
over the Carni ; and made the road from Placcntia to Parma, hence 
called the ^milian Way. He had the honour of being appointed 
Princeps Senatus ; and would have ranked in history with tlie very first 
characters of the iloman state, had not his splendid talents been tarnished 
by cupidity. Pliny agrees with Sallust in giving the unfavourable side 
of the picture. On the other hand, Cicero highly extols his virtues, 
abilities, and achievements. It is more than probable, that Sallust 
endeavours to depreciate the merits of Scaurus, because the latter was a 
member, and strong advocate for the power, of the nobility ; while Cicero, 
on the other hand, strives for this same reason to exalt his character. 
The truth undoubtedly lies between either extreme. Scaurus afterwards 
held the office of censor, and the consulship a second time. His name 
often occurs in the writings of Cicero, who speaks in great praise of a 
work of his, in three books, recording the principal occurrences and 
transactions of his life. The orator considers it equal to Xenophon's 
Cyropadia. Sallust, B. J. xv. — Cic, de Off. L 22. — Brut. xxix. — 
Plin. IL N. xxxiii. L — Quintil. v. 12. — Val. Max. iii. 8^ — Cic. pro 
Muren. vii. 

SciPio, Publius Cornelius, sumamed Africamis Major, the celebrated 
conqueror of Hannibal, in the battle of Zama. He is only alluded to 
incidentally by Cicero, in the course of this volume. 

SciPio, Publius Cornelius, surnamed JKmilianua from having been 
the son of Paullus JEmilius, adopted into the Scipio line. He is also 
known by the additional agnomen of Africanus Minor^ from his having 
destroyed the city of Carthage, which ended the third Punic war. He 
was likewise the conqueror of Numantia. 

Scirio Nasica, Publius Cornelius, son of Scfpio Nasiea, surnamed 
Corculum, and grandson of the Nasica who was pronounced the most 
virtuous man in Rome. He held the consulship with D. Brutus, u. c. 
615, and had a very stormy period, having come into collision with the 
tribunes of the commons, and been imprisoned by them along with his 
colleague. His pr^ate character stood so high in the estimation of the 
people, that he was the first and probably the only Roman ever chosen 
Pontifex Maximus without being present at the time of election. While 
holding this latter dignity, he took an active part against the operations 
of the Gracchi, and headed the body of the nobility by whom Tiberius 
was slain. Some even ascribed the death of the latter to Nasica s own 
hand. The partisans of the aristocracy exalted the deed, while their 
opponents regarded it as nothing else but an act of open murder. So 
highly was the fury of the multitude excited, that Nasica could no longer 
appear in public without being exposed to their invectives and even 
menaces. A public prosecution was threatened ; and as sovereign pontiff 
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also he was regarded by his enemies as baring been guilty of sacrilege. 
The senate, justly alarmed for a man, whom they considered a benefactor 
to the state, found themselves obliged to remove him from Italy. This 
again was a violation of the pontitical duties, since no pontifex maximtu 
could ever leave Italy. Nasica was sent, however, into Asia, under the 
pretext of appeasing some troubles which had been excited in Pergamus 
by Aristonicus. He did not live long in this honourable exile, but died 
of chagrin a. u. c. 622. Cicero bestows on him the highest eulogiums, 
and declares that the best citizens regarded him as the deliverer of his 
country. Velleius Paterculus also praises him for having preferred the 
interests of his country to the ties of consanguinity ; Tiberius having been 
his own cousin. Cic Brut, xxii.— Oraf. L in Cat. L— JVo Dom. xxxiv. 
De Amie. xii. — De Off. L 22. — Pro Flacc. xxxi. — Liv. Epit. Iv.— 
Plin. IL N. vii. L2.— Val. Max. ix. 14. 3.-- Veil. Paterc. ii. 3, L 

SciPio, Lucius Cornelius, surnamed Asiaticusj elder brother of Afri- 
canus Major, enjoyed during life a degree of glory, which appears to 
have been in reality but little more than a reflection from the brilliant 
character of the conqueror of Hannibal. According to Polybius, Lu- 
cius Scipio was not a favourite with the people ; but the historian is silent 
respecting the cause. Ho served under his brother in Spain ; and the 
tender union which existed between them, does more honour perhaps 
even to the elder than the younger brother, since it shows how little 
susceptible the heart of Lucius was of any feeling of jealousy towards 
one so far his superior, although younger in years. After distinguishing 
himself in Spain, he obtained the praetorship a. u. c. 561 (b. c. 194), 
and the consulate a. u. c. 564. In this latter magistracy he was sent 
against Antioclius ; the senate having given him the charge of this war, 
on his brother Africanus promising to go with him as his lieutenant. 
Africanus, however, soon after his arrival in Asia, was taken ill ; or 
more probably, being desirous not to rob his brother of any share in the 
glory which he perceived was to be easily won against the present 
enemy, he affected indisposition, and remained at a distance from the 
camp. Lucius, thus left alone to command the Roman army, advanced 
against the king, attacked him in the post he had chosen, and in a 
decisive victory dispersed his numerous forces. This battle ended the 
war, and Lucius on his return was honoured with a triumph and the 
surname of Asiaticus. After the death of Africanus, he was violently 
assailed by some of the tribunes of the commons, particularly Cato and 
Petilius, and charged with having extorted, or else received, for his own 
private benefit, large sums of money from Antiochus and his subjects. 
In vain he protested his innocence ; he was fined four millions of ses- 
terces, ordered to be led to prison, and was now in the act of being 
conducted thither, when Sempronius Gracchus, ,.the father of the 
Gracchi, who was then tribune, interposed his authority, and obtained 
his release. His effects, however, were sold ; but the comparatively 
small sum obtained from them was a triumphant answer to the charge 
made against him. After this, the conqueror of Antiochus passed into 
the obscurity of private life, until at last he was sent as arbitrator to 
settle a difference which had arisen between £umenes and Seleucus. 
On his return, the people, ashamed of their former severity, bestowed 
such recompences upon him, that he was enabled, at his own expense, 
to celebrate games in honour of his victory over Antiochus. The year 
of his death is unknown. Or. pro Muren. xiv. — De Prov. Cons, viii. 
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'^Brut. xItu. — FhiL xL 7. — Plio. H, N, xxxiik LL— Lit. xxxrii. 58- 
Id. xxxviii. 5^.— Id. xxxix. 44^ 

SxRTORiuSy Quintus, a ct;lebrated Roman commander. He distin- 
guished himself at tirst at the hai, but soon quitted this profession to 
follow the career of arms. Sertorius made his first campaign under 
Cspio, against the Cimbri and Teutones, and acted against the same 
enemy, under Alarius. Entering Home, at a subsequent period, with 
this latter commander, he could not but condemn his conduct, when he 
saw him fill the city with carnage and desolation. Tlie acta of Sylla, 
in like manner, met with his severest censure. Proscribed by this latter 
individual, he fied to $i)ain, about IB b. c, and maintnined his authority 
for a long time in that country by his valour and address. Here he 
soon found hin^elf surrounded by a numerous body of Romans, whom 
the cruelty of Sylla had driven from home. In imitation of the go- 
yemment established at R,ome, he formed a senate out of these illustrious 
exiles, and presided over it in capacity of consul. Every effort was also 
made by him to civilise tlie native tribes ; public schools were established, 
and the young Spaniards of the higher class of families were instructed 
in all the arts of Greece and Rome. In order to strengthen his 
ascendancy over the lower orders, he called in the aid of superstition, 
and pretended to have, in a white fawn, which he said had been given 
him by Diana, a sure means of communication with the gods, and the 
organ of their will. Tlie Romans, alarmed at tlie progress made by 
Sertorius, exerted their utmost endeavours to overthrow his power. 
Four armies, however, sent in succession against him, were defeated^ 
and even Fompey himself had but little of which to boast. Metellus 
also, who had been despatched to co-operate with Pompey, found him- 
self foiled and baffled; and though, after uniting their forces, they 
succeeded in defeating Sertorius at Saguntum, yet, a short time after, he 
was as powerful and active an opponent as ever. Mithridates, of Pon- 
tus, now formed a league with Sertorius, by which he engaged to supply 
him with 3000 talents and forty galleys, and to cede to him Bithynia 
and Cappadocia. Their plan- was to attack the empire simultaneously 
on the east and west. Ihis treaty inspired tlic Romans with fresh 
alarm, and tlie most vigorous efforts were made to crush the enemy in 
Spain. Private treachery, however, was more successful than their 
arms ; and the assassination of Sertorius by the hand of Perpenna, one 
of his own officers, delivered Rome from one of her most formidable 
foes. Sertorius merits the greatest praises for his disinterestedness and 
love of justice, and in military talents deserves to be ranked above all 
his contemporaries. Veil. Paterc. ii. 22. *eq. — Flor. iii. 21. — Val. 
Max. L 2.— Plut. Vit. Sert., Sec, 

Skrvilius, Caius. Vid. Ahala. 

Sxaviuus, Publius, surnamed IsauricuSf from his conquest of Isauria, 
held the consulship b. c. IS. He was one of the advocates of the 
Manilian law. Or. pro L, ManiL xxiiL — In Verr, L 2LL — Agr, ii. \SL 

Sextius, I'ublius, was quaestor to the consul Antonius in Macedonia. 
Sextius also filled the ofiice of tribune, and, while acting in this capacity, 
was very insti'umental in procuring Cicero's recall from banishment. 
An accusation was afterwards brought against him, which was in fact a 
consequence of his interposition in favour of the illustrious exile ; for, 
when about to propose his recall to the people, he was violently attacked 
by the Clodian faction, and left for dead in the street. His enemies. 
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however, though obviously the aggressors, accused him of violence and 
of exciting a tumult. Against this charge he was defended by Cicero 
in one of the longest and most elaborate of his harangues ; which has 
moreover come down to our times. Oral. L in Cat. viii. — Ep, ad 
Fam. L — Or. pro Sext. 

SiLANus, Decimus Junius, held the office of consul with Licinius 
Murena, b. c. G4. They succeeded Cicero and Antonius. Being con- 
suls elect, when the case of Catiline and his associates came before the 
senate, Silanus was asked his opinion first, respecting the punishment 
of those who had been arrested, and was in favour of their being put to 
death. Subsequently, however, he embraced the opinion of Tiberius 
Nero, who was for strengthening the guards and adjourning the debate 
to another day. Sallust, B, C. 5Qa 

SiLVANUs, the author of the Plautian law. Vid. Legal Index. 

Statilius, Lucius, one of the accomplices of Catiline. OraL III. 
in Cat. iii. 

Sylla, Lucius Cornelius, a Roman nobleman, who served at first 
under Marius. His activity and address contributed greatly to bring 
the Jugurthine war to a successful termination. Marius became, at 
last, jealous of Sylla's merit, and hence originated that quarrel between 
them which was productive of the most enormous cruelties, and con- 
tributed to the final extinction of Roman liberty. Being sent to Asia, 
to restrain the power of Mithridates, though under a different pretext, 
he proved himself both a brave soldier and an able general. On his 
return, he displayed his military talents to great advantage in the Social 
war. So strongly were his soldiers attached to him, that when two 
tribunes were sent to take command of his army, and give it to Marius, 
they stoned them to death. Marius, in revenge, put Sylla's friends in 
the city to the sword, upon which the latter marched to Rome, and 
compelled Marius to flee. Tl>e horrid proscription now began. A 
price was set upon the head of Marius, but he effected his escape. 
Sylla then set out against Mithridates, defeated his armies under differ- 
ent generals, and concluded a peace with him on very advantageous 
terras. Marius and Cinna having butchered many of Sylla's friends at 
Rome, he returned to Italy to avenge their deaths. On his arrival, his 
conduct was marked by clemency and moderation ; but no sooner were 
his enemies wholly within his power, than he committed the most enor- 
mous and barbarous acts of cruelty. To aggrandise himself, to exalt 
the patricians, and to glut his desire of revenge upon his enemies, were 
the inducements of Sylla to assume the reins of absolute government. 
He corrected the abuses introduced by popular and unprincipled dema- 
gogues, restored the ancient laws, and enacted many that were salutary 
and beneficial. Still, tyranny marked his whole conduct, and rendered . 
his administration a scene of terror, by his personal enmities and 
insufferable despotism. Desire of revenge was a stronger passion in 
the mind of Sylla than love of power. After glutting his vengeance 
with the blood of thousands, and governing with despotic authority for 
three years, he resigned the reins of power, and lived undisturbed as a 
private citizen. He died in great torment of the morbus pedicularis, in 
the eoth year of his age, about 7B b. c. The perpetual intoxication 
to which he had recourse, to avoid the horrors of a guilty conscience, 
contributed to hasten his death. Plut. Vit. Syll. 

^ Sylla, Cornelius Faustus, son of the preceding, followed the party 
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of Pompey, joined Cato in Africa after the battle of Fharsalia, and was 
put to death by Caesar after the battle of Thapsus. Liv. Epit. cxiv. — 
Cic. in Fat, xxiii. — Plin. IL N. xix. L 

SuLPicius, Caius, held the prastorship while Cicero was consul. 
Orat. III. in Cat. iii. 

SuLPicius, Servius, an eminent Roman lawyer, the accuser of Mu- 
rena, and his competitor in suing for the consulship. He was afterwards 
consul with M. Marcellus, and on laying down this ofhce obtained the 
government of Achaia. In the civil contest he sided with Caesar. We 
have an elegant epistle of his remaining, in which he seeks to console 
Cicero for the loss of his daughter Tullia. Or. pro Muren, iii. — Ep. 
ad Fam. viii. fi^ — Ibid. iv. 3* seq, — Ep. ad Att. ix. 19^ &c. 

SuLPicius, Servius, son of the preceding, and one of the assistant 
accusers of Murena. He was tribune of the commons, a. u. c. 706. 
Orat. pro Murena, 

Theophanes, a Greek historian, a native of Mitylene, very intimate 
with Pumpey, whose life he wrote, and who on his account granted great 
privileges to the Mityleneans. It was in accordance with the advice of 
Theophanes, that Pompey betook himself to Egypt, after the battle of 
Pharsalia. Or. pro Arch. x. — Veil. Paterc. ii. IB^ — Plut. Vit. Pomp. 
—Tacit. Ann. vi. LiL 

TiGRANEs, king of Armenia, b. c. 95— 60i of the family of Artaxia, 
and son-in-law of Mithridates the Great. He was defeated by Lucullus, 
and his capital taken. Tigranes subsequently obtained peace from 
Pompey on the most humiliating terms. Or. pro L. Manil. ii. — Val. 
Max. V. 1. — Veil. Paterc. ii. aS. — Justin, xl. L — Plut. Vit. LucuU, 
—Id. Vit. Pomp, 

ToNGiLius, one of the dissolute accomplices of Catiline. Orat. II, 
in Cat. ii. 

ToRQUATUs, Lucius, was consul with Cotta, a. u. c. 689. He ob- 
tained the province of Macedonia, through the aid of Cicero, and was 
honoured by the senate with the title of Imperator. Orat, III. in Cat, 
viii. — Affr, ii. 12. — In Pis. xix. &c. 

TaiARius, one of the lieutenants of Lucullus, in the Mithridatic war. 
Being informed, on one occasion, of the approach of Lucullus, and 
being desirous of seizing the victory, which he thought perfectly secure, 
he hazarded and lost a great battle. Above seven thousand Romans 
were killed, among whom were a hundred and fifty centurions and 
twenty-four tribunes. Mithridates likewise took his camp. Plut. Vit. 
LucuU. XXXV. 

TuBERo, Quintus iBlius, nephew on the half-sister's side to Africanus 
the younger. He was attached to the doctrines of the Stoic sect, and 
displayed his firmness on one occasion, in deciding against Africanus, 
when a case in which that illustrious individual was a party had come 
before him as judge. He signalised himself also by his zeal against 
Caius Gracchus, and prepared some harangues against him. — Consult 
Orat, pro Murena, chap, xxxvi. notes 4. and 8- 

Umbrbnus, Publius, a freedman, who engaged in the conspiracy of 
Catiline, and endeavoured to prevail upon the ambassadors of the Alio- 
broges to take part in that afiair. He was committed to prison on the 
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discovery of the plot, and most probably punished with death. Sallust, 
B, C. xl. 

Varouktkius, Lucius, one of the accomplices of Catiline, who under- 
took, along with C. Cornelius, to murder Cicero at his own house. 
The consul was apprised of his danger by Curius, through Fulvia, and 
they were refused admittance. Sallust calls Vargunteius a senator, 
whereas Cicero says tliey were both knights. Vargunteius, probably, 
though a senator, was of equestrian origin. Sallust, B, C. xxvUi. — 
Oral. L in Cat. iv. 

VuLTUBcius, T., a native of Crotona, and one of the accomplices of 
Catiline. Pie was intrusted with a letter for Catiline. On being 
seized, and brought before the senate, he first pleaded entire ignorance 
of the conspiracy, but, on being assured of his safety, he made a full 
discovery of all that he knew. His testimony was confirmed by the 
deputies of the Allobroges. Orat, III. in Cat. ch. ii. 

Zeno, the famous founder of the Stoic sect, was born at Citium, in 
Cyprus. He came to Athens when about thirty years of age, and first 
attended the lectures of Crates the Cynic. He afterwards passed to the 
schools of Xenocrates and Diodorus Chronus, and finally to that of Po- 
lemo. Having made himself master of the tenets of others, Zeno deter* 
mined to become the founder of a new sect The place which he made 
choice of for his school, was called the Pvscile (noijux^), or Painted 
Porch,'* a public portico so called from the pictures of Polygnotus and 
other eminent painters with which it was adorned. This portico, which 
was the most famous in Athens, was called, by way of excellence, Zroa, 
or the Porch,** and hence the followers of Zeno were called Stoics, 
L e. ** men of the Porch.** Zeno lived to the extreme age of ninety- 
eight, and at last, in consequence of an accident, voluntarily put an end 
to his life. As he was walking out of his school, he fell down, and 
broke one of his fingers ; upon which he was so much afTticted with a 
consciousness of infirmity, that, striking the earth, he said, " Why am 
I thus importuned? I obey thy summons;" and immediately went 
home and strangled himself. He died b. c. 2^4. — The Stoic philosophy 
was as it were of heterogeneous origin, its founder having attended 
upon many eminent preceptors, and having compiled his system out of 
their various tenets. Cicero says, that Zeno was not so much an in- 
ventor of new opinions, as of new terms. Enfield, Hist. PhUos. vol. L 
p. SLL seqq. 
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ArHAiA, I. A country of the Peloponnesus, Jyinp^ along the Sinns 
Corinthiacus, to the north of Klis and Arcadia. It gave name to the 
famous Achaean league, of later (Jrecian history. — II. A Roman pro- 
ipince, embracing, besides Achaia proper, all the rest of tlie IV'loponnesus, 
tOfetlMBr with dl the country nartfi oTtke iaibaiiM of Corinth, excepting 
TSmmIj, Epirus, nd Mi^edonii. This pminee was Ibrmed star the 
ihn of Coilfitfa and Ae d mru c t ionof the AehMB leegue. 

JRoMCyi Mass, that part of the Mediterranean whidi lay between 
Qwtteo and Asia Minor (now the Archipelago), The Moder n name 
appears to be formed from Efio Ptktgot whkh la itaelf a eomptkm of 

^Toi.iA, a country of Greece, to tlie east of Aearnania. ^tolia first 
b^an to acquire a degree of importance among the other states of 
Greece, after having repelled the formidable Gallic irruption, when these 
barbarians had penetrated into its territories. It is rarely, however, that 
Urtory hat to reeord aehievenenti^ or aalt ef policy, honooraMe to the 
JBeofiaub Uf4tta^iapaeion% and without fidtfi or r^gum, they attached 
Aemaehrca to whatever dde Uie hope of gain and plunder allured them. 
The ^tolians are memoiable in Oreeian history for having afforded the 
Romans, by their alliance, the first opportunity of interfering in the affairs 
of Gre€>ce. Thoy perceived their error when it was too lat% and £eU 
with the rest of tlieir countrymen imder the yoke of Rome. 

Ai-LOBROGEs, a people of Cvaul, between the Isara, or hert^ and the 
Rhodanus, or Rhonej in the country answering to Dauphitiy^ Piedmont^ 
and Sawfjf, llieir chief city was Vienna» now Vienne^ on the lefl bank 
of the Rhodamiat thirteen miles bdow Lugdunum, or Lgtm, Tbey 
were ledueed beneath the Roman away by Fabiua Maximum who waa 
henoe hononred with the aumame of JOobngieui, Their name iaaaid to 
mean «< Highlanders,** from Al, " hii^,** and Broj/a, « land. (Thierry, 
Hist, des Gmiioi$, yioL ii. p. l€S» aayg.— AdeluQg» MUkridtat$, voL iL 
p. 50.) 

Amisis, a city of Pontus, on the coast of the Euxine, northwest from 
the mouth of the river Iris. It was founded by a colony of Milesians, 
was the largest city in Pontus next to Sinope, and was made by Fbar* 
naces the metropolis of his kingdom. It is now calletl Samsoun. 

Aktiochia, a celebrated city of Syria, built by Seleucus Nicator, in 
MBory of hiafrther Antioehn% and deriving ita name from him. It waa 
■tuate on the winr Orontcsb eboiit twenty nSleeliNMn its month» and waa 
•findiatMit from Cooatantinople and Aleiandriat being eboul 700 milit 
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from cnch. It is no^v Antakia, and has suffered severely in modem 
times from earthquakes. 

Atennini, a large chain of mountains, brandling off from the mari- 
time Alps, in the neighbourhood of Genoa, running diagonally from the 
Ligurian gulf {Gulf of Genoa) to the Adriatic, in the vicinity of Ancoua, 
tfienoe eontinuing nearly pamlld with the hitter gulf, as ftir as the pro- 
montory of GargantBy said again inelining to the Mare Inferumy till it 
finally terminates in the promontory of Leucopetra at Rhegium. The 
Apennines may be equal in length to 670 miles. 

Ami Forum. Vid, Forum Appii. 

Appia Via, the most celebrated of the Roman roads, both on account 
of its k'ngtli, and the difficulties which it was necessary to overcome in 
its construction. It was hence called the " Queen of the Roman Ways," 
Regina Viaruni (Stat. Sylc. ii. 2.). According to Livy(ix. 29), it was 
made by tiie censor Appius Csbcu^ and at first was on^ laid down as 
ftr as Captta» a distance of about a hundred and twenty-five mflesk From 
Capua it was subsequently carried on to Bene«entum» and finally to 
Brundisium, when this port became the great place of resort ibr those 
who were desirous of crossing over into Greece and Asia Minor. This 
latter part of the Appian Way is supposed to have been constructed by 
the consul Appius Claudius Pulcher, grandson of Caucus, a. u. c. 504, 
and to have been completed by another consul, of the same family, thirty- 
six years after. According to Eustace, such parts of the Appian Way, 
as have escaped destruetiony show few traces of wear and decay after a 
duration of two thousand years and upwards. The same writer states 
the average breadth of the road in question at from 18 to 29 feet 
<Eustace» CZots. Tbiiryvol. iii. p. 177.) 

Armbnia, a large country of Asia, answering nearly to the modern 
Turcomama • lying southeast of mount Caucasus, and comprehending 
the Turkish pachalics of Krze Boum, Karsj and / a/?, and also the Per- 
sian province of Iran or Erivnn. It was a rough, mountainous country, 
having Caucasus in part for its northern boundary, and being traversed 
by branches of mount Taurus. The climate was cold, the soil only 
inoderately fertile^ and better fitted ibr grazing than Ibr agriculture. — 
Armoua Minor was on the other side of the Euf^nratea^ and f<mned 
originally part of Cappadocia. 

Asia, one of the divisions of the ancient world. The name was ap- 
plied by Homer and Herodotus to a district of Lydia watered by the 
Cayster. As their geographical knowledge of the continent increased, 
the Greeks extended the apjiellation to the whole of Asia Minor, and 
eventually to the other extensive countries of the east. When the Ro- 
man writers refer to Asia, .specially, they mean the Roman province in 
Asia Minor^ containing Mysia, Lydia, Caria, and Phrygia. 

AoRSUA Via, a Roman road, which followed the whole length of the 
£trurian and Ligurian coasts, and led into Gaul by the Alpes Maritimas. 
It was made by the consul Aurelius, about 605 a. u. c, and from him 
was called Via AureUa. It seems to have been laid down in the first 
instance from Rome to Pisa, from which point it was subsequently con- 
tinued, under the name of the Via /Emilia, by the consul yEmilius 
Scaurus, as far as Vada Sabata : here it left the coast, and led as far as 
Dertona, now Toriona. At a later period, however, it was carried along 
the coast to the Maritime Alps, and even beyond them into GUiul as ftr 
•s Arelate^ now AfU^i whence the name of Via Atu^ia* aswa find finpni 
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the Itinerary of Antoninusy was coamionlj med to dcsigBate tlM'route 
between that city and Rome. Cramer, Ane, Aoly, toL L p. SS, seqq, 
i~ Compare 6el^ Bcme andiU Vidniiy, toL iL p. 68. 

BuHTNiA* a country of Asia Minor, bounded on the north by the 

Euxinc, on the soutli by Phrygia, on the east by Paphlagonia and part 
of Galatia, and on the west by the Propontis and Mysia. It was a well- 
watered and fruitful country. The earlier name was Bebrycia^ the 
Bithyni, from Thrace, ^avc it the appellation of Bithynia. 

Bosporus, a name given in ancient geography to two straits, known 
as the Thracian Boaponia, and CSmmoian Bosporus. The former cf 
these is now the StraUa of Qnuia$iHtupU g and the latter the SiraiU of 
Jenicale. The name is thought to indicate the passage of agricultural 
knowledge Irom east to west, (0ooq Tropo;, L e. the passage of the ox"). 

Brundisiqh, a celebrated city on the coast of Apulia, in the territory 
of the Calabri. By the Greeks it was called Bp£vT£jr<ov, a word which in 
the Messapian languai^e signified a stag's head, from the resemblance 
which its diiierent iiarbours and creeks bore to the antlers of that animal. 
The advantageous situation of its harbour, for communicating with the 
opposite coast of Gieee^ naturally rendered Brundiaum a pbeeof great 
resort, and it soon became a IbrmidaUe rival to Tasentum. In Ronum 
times it was the usual place of embarkation for Greece and Asia. Here 
the Appian Way ended. The modem name of the place is BrvnditL 

Caieta, a town and liarhour of Latium, southeast of the promontory 
of Circeii. The Roman poets fabled that Caieta, nurse of iEneas, was 
buried here, whence the name of the place. According to Strabo, how- 
ever, it comes from a Laconian term, autiarTa, denoting a hollow or 
cavity, in allusion perhaps to a receding of the shore in this quarter. It 
is now GaHa. The harbour of Caieta was considered one of the finest and 
most commodious in Italy. 

Campus Martius, a large plain without the city of Rome, where 
martial sports and exercises were performed, and assemblies of the 
people often held. Modern Home is chiefly built upon it, as, according 
to modern authorities, it lay at the foot of the Pincian, Quirinai, and 
Capitoline hills. Burgess, Antiquitiis of liomey vol. i. p. 59. 

Cappadocia, a country of Asia Minor, bounded on Uie north by Ga- 
latia and Pontu% east by the Euphralei^ south by Cilida, and west by 
Flirygia. Its eastern part was called Armenia Minor, llie Cappado^ 
dans were regarded as of a dull and submissiTe disposition, and their 
moral character did not rank Tcry highly. 

Carthago, a celebrated commercial city of Africa, and the rival, for 
a long period, of the Roman power. It was founded by a colony from 
Tyre, according to the common account, b. c. 878. The Greeks called 
it Kapp^jjS^iv, and the inhabitants Ka^)(riliym. The name of the city in 
Funic was Carthada, or Cartha Haclath, i. e. the new city," in coin- 
tradistinetion perhaps to the old or parent city of Tyre. Onrthage was 
situate on a peninsula, in the recess of a spacious bay, formed by the 
promontory HermsBum, now Cape Bon, on the east, and that of Apdloi, 
Cape ZibeAf on the west. The river Bagradas flows into the bay, be- 
tween the remains of Utica and the peninsula. The modern name of this 
river is the Mnjerdah. Being an inundating stream, like the Nile, it has 
caused many changes in the bay. The circuit of Carthage was 23 miles; 
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and wh«i it was let dn iif* ligr tlM Rmaans, at the olose of the third 

Punic war, it burnt for seventeen days. Julius Caesar planted a small 
colony an the ruins of Carthage. Augustus sent three thousand men 
thither, and built a city at a small distance from the spot on which the 
ancient place had stood, thus avoiding the ill effects of the imprecations 
whicli had beeu pronounced by the Kotnans, according to custom, at the 
titne of its destnwtios, againtt thiMe vbo «boiiM reMld it. This later 
Carthage iras taken hy Genasrie, a. d. 489f amI It was finr mere than • 
oeatury the seat of the VanM power in Africa. It waaafc last deatnqwd 
by the Saracens^ during the caliphate of Abdel Melek, towards the end 
of the seventh century, and but very few traces of it now mnain. 

Chii, the natives of the island of Chios, now SciOf situate in the 
^gean sea, between T>esbos and Samos, oft' the coast of Asia Minor, 
and probably once connected with tlie main land, from which it is 
separated by a strait only three leagues wide. The wine of this island 
was held in high esteem by the ancients ; its maHde also was in much 
repute. Modern Sei^ tmtil the late dreadful ravages of the TtsFka, eon^ 
taiaed 115»0(X> inha^tants, nearly all Greeks and was the best eultifated 
and most flourishing island in the Ardu^pdago. 

CmciA, a country of Asia Minor, on the sea-coast, south of Capp»« 
docia and Lycaonia. It is surrounded inland by steep and rugged 
mountains, so that a few men might defend it against a whole army, there 
being but three narrow passes leading into it. The country was divided 
into rugged and level Ciiiciu ( Trachea and Campestris). The former 
was subsequently considered as a termination of Isauria. The latter 
was one of the most firuitful psorinees of Asia, enrepting the western 
party which, however, though barren, was Ihmed ftr its horses. CiUda 
was the main seat of the formidable piratical power which was finally 
crushed by Pompey, afler having afibrded so much trouble to the Ao* 
mans, and having been the occasion of so much disgrace to them. 

CiMBRi, a German nation, supposed to have been descended from the 
Asiatic Cimmerians, and occupying what was called Chersonesus Cim- 
brica, now Ju^nci. About 113 b. c, the Cimbri, leaving their terri- 
tories, which were both narrow and barren, and being joined by the 
Teutones, or rather by several German notions, under this general name^ 
moved through the mtervenuig countries, entered and overran Ganl, and 
defeated four Roman armies in aueeession. Marius at last^ in his second 
consulship, was chosen to carry on the war. He met the Teutones at 
Aquae Sextiae, in Gaul, and, ailer a bloody engagement, left 20,000 of 
the enemy dead on the iiold of battle, and took 90,000 prisoners. The 
Cimbri, who had Tormed another army, had already penetrated into* Italy, 
where they were met at the river Athesis, by Marius and his colleague 
Catulus, a year after. An engagement ensued, and, if we believe an- 
cient accounts, 140^000 were abin. Those who eseiiped tiM sword of 
Marius eetded in that part of the Alps called ^SsHs CbiiMHMs^ wkere their 
descendants still retain the Teutonic language^ and a traditional account 
of their origin. They keep themselves quite separate from the surround- 
ing states, by which means they have preserved the Itti^guage of dieir 
ancestors in a great degree uncorrupted. The late king of Denmark 
visited these Alpine Cimbrians, and readily conversed with them, when* 
both parties, speaking their native language, understood each other. 

Colchis, a country of Asia, along the eastern shore of the Mediter- 
ranean* It if now in ^part Mingrdia, According to Strabo, it was a 
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prodkniive eouatrf. ItsUM luattfiMliin TMialiigli n^^^ Coleliis 
wmt ftmous for the expeditfoii of the Ai^<nMUts» and ftr lMi^^Dgbe«B the 
native oomHry of Medea. 

CoT.oPHONii, the inhabitants of Colophon, a city of Ionia, near the sea, 
northwest of Kphcsus, The Colophonians were tamed for their cavalry ; 
and so excellent in fact were they, that they generally turned the scale 
on the side on which they fought ; and hence the proverb, KoXa<+>x^ct hiri^ 
nBimif « to add a Colophonian," i. e. to put the finishing hand to an 
affinr. Thb wm one of Ae phi0M that MmtA to h«fe ghen bvth tn 
Honer. 

CoMAKA, a town of Foiita% on .the Jtk, aouUiNoaat of Atmnia, Qoir 
Turkhal. There was another place of the Mine name m Cappadoefa^ 
on tlje Sams, now El Bottan. Both were famous for temples of Bellona, 
but especially the latter.- Strabo makes the goddess worshipped at 
these places to have been Venus ; and Procopius, the Tauric Diana. 
The temple of tlic Ca[)pa(i()cian Comana, which was famed for its 
riches, was plundered by Mark Antony. Each place is said to hare 
had 6000 ministers, of both sexes, and the high prfest was next in an* 
thority to the monarch of the faaid, end was generally a member of the 

CoRiMTHVS, a eelebrated city of Greece, situate on the isthmns of ^e 
same name. Commanding by its position the Ionian and iEgean seasy 
and holding as it were the keys of the Peloponnesus, Corinth, from the 
pre-eminent advantages of its situation, was already the seat of opidencc 
and the arts, while the rest of Greece was sunk in comparative obscurity 
and barbarism. The arts of painting and sculpture attained to the high- 
est perfection here, and rendered this city the ornament of Greece, until 
it was stripped by the rapacity of its Roman oonquerors. After its oreiw 
throw \gf Mummim^ Corinth remained Ibr many years in ruins, until' 
Jnlius Caesar, not long before his death, sent a numerous colony thither^ 
by which it was onee more raised from its fallen state. It became sub- 
sequently once more a large aiul flourishing city. — Corinth was famed 
for its harbours, of which it had three, Lechajum on the Corinthian gulf, 
and Cenchreae and Sclianus on the Saronic. — This city was celebrated 
for what was termed the " Corinthian brass," a metallic mixture nearly 
resembling aurtchalcum. The common account is, that when Corinth 
was destroyed by the Borasns^ aOthe metab that were in the eity melted 
and mixed together daring the eonflagimcion, and fiirmed the composition 
in question. Klaproth aim odiers very properly rcjeet the whole account 
aafiibuloas. 

CoRDUBA, now Cordova, a city of Ilispania B.Ttica, on the rifer Bfttlii 
It was the native place of both the Senecas and of Lucan. 

Creta, now Candin^ one of the largest islands of the ^Mediterranean, 
lying to the south of all the Cyclades. Crete was famous for its code 
of laws, the giil of Minos, from which the institutions of Lycurgus were 
dosely copied. The private efaaraeler of the Cretans, however, was any 
thing but fiur» and they were ebaigeable with the grossest iannondity 
and the most hateful vices. 

Ctxicus, a city of Mysia, situate on an island, or aeoording to olhen 
the neck of a peninsula. It was a very flourishing commercial place, and 
is called by Florus the Rome of Asia. The coinage of this city was 
very famous, and the xujtxnvot <rrarnft<: were so beautifully execute<i that 
they were deemed a miracle of art. Cyzicus b famous for its siege by 
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MttfaridAteii t^ieh Lucullus compeDfld him to raise. It continued a 
place of importance until a late period; now, bowerery it is only a heap 
of uninhabited ruins. 

Delos, a celebrated island in the ^^^gean sea, nearly in the centre of 
the Cyclades, and the natal place of Apollo and Diana. It was fabled to 
have been originally a lloating island, moving to and fro beneath the 
surface of the sea, until Neptune ordered it to appear abote the myea, 
and remain firmlj fized» in order to reedve the offipring of Latona* who 
was about to become a mother. Hence the name Delos, from ^^of, 
"manifest." The fable evidently points to a volcanic origin for the 
island. After the Persian war, the Athenians established at Delos the 
treasury of the Greeks, and ordered that all meetings relative to the con- 
federacy should be held there ; — an order, however, that was not long 
acted upon. In the tenth year of the Peloponnesian war, not being satis- 
fied with the purifications which the island had previously undergone, in 
obedience to an oracle, in the eailier part of the contest, the same power 
removed the entire population to Adramythium, where they cibtahied a 
settlement firom the Persian satn^ Fharnaces. They were restored to 
their homes, however, after the battle of Amphipolis, as the Athenians 
ascribed their ill success in the war to the anger of the god, on account 
of their treatment of the Delians. This island became a place of great 
commercial importance after the destruction of Corinth, as the merchants 
who had frequented that city then withdrew to this island, which aflbrded 
great facilities for carrying on trade, on account of the convenience of 
its port, its advantageous situation with respeet to the coasts of Greece 
and Asia Biinor, as well as from the great eoncourse of people who 
resorted thither during the period of the stated Ibstivals. It fell in im- 
portance and prosperity, however, during the Mithridatic war; fbr, on the 
occupation of Athens by the generals of Mithridate% they sent troops to 
Delos, and committed the greatest devastations, in consequence of the 
inhabitants having gone over to the Romans. After this calamity it 
remained in an impoverished and deserted state. The town of Delos 
was situate in a plain, watered by the little river Inopus. The island is 
now called Delo or SdiUe, and is so covered with ruins as to admit of 
little or no culture. 

EcBATAKA, the ancient capital of Media, now Ramadan, The 
editions of Cicero had (pro Leg, ManiL iv.) Sebatania, until Matthiae^ 
Orellius, and others substituted ae Uiara$» Consult chap. iv« note 5. ol 

the oration cited. 

Etruuia, a large country of Italy, lying north and west of the Tiber. 
The origin of the Etrurian nation is unknown, although many errone- 
ously suppose the basis of the population to have been Celtic. Their 
civilisation came in with the Tyrrheni, who appear to have been a branch 
of the Pelaigie nee, and to have migrated fh>m the shores of Lydia, 
whenee, aoeording to Miiller, they were driven out by the great lonio 
migration. The Etrurians appear to have been quite distinct from the 
Grades both in languarre and religion. Theyexeelled in the knowledge 
of augury and sacrificial rites and ceremonies; and the Romans, in these 
respects, did little more than borrow from them. Etruria was divided 
into twelve states, each independent of the other, though united in a 
common confederacy ; but as this union was far from being a strong onei 
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thewint of adoMrboBdeoatribttted W7 materiaUj to their final suIk 
Jttgatkm laj the Bouaiis. 

EcRipus, a narrow strait dividing Euboea from the main land of 
Greece, and remarkable for the fluctuation of its waters. Several of the 
ancient writers have reported that the tide in this strait ebbed and flowed 
seven times in the day, and such too was the popular belief. From this 
irapid movement of the current, the Euripiis derived its ancient name 
(tv, bene, and jacio), Livy's account, bowever» m the more 

WionaL <« A more dangerous statum ibr a fleet»*' obMrves this writer, 
*' can hardly be fcond ; besides that the winds rush down suddenly end 
with great fury from tbe h^ mountabs on cilher-sid% the strait itself 
of the £uripus does not ebb and flow seven times a day, at stated hours ; 
but the current, changing^ irregularly, like the wind, from one point to 
another, is hurried along like a toiTcnt tumbling from a steep mountain, 
so that, night or day, ships can never lie quiet" (L4v. xxviii. 6.) This 
straight is now called, by a corruption of the ancient name, the straits of 
Negropontet through die modem Greek mode of pronnneiation, {EvripOf 
Sffripoy NegroponUt) at lesst such is the common opinion* The last 
c^Muige ftom EgripotoNegropoiUetippemn to owe its origin to anautieri 
source, just as mariners sometimes call the Archipelago the " Arches," 
and Corunna in Spain, « the Groin. '*«-^ohhousei who visited the£uri- 
pu% compares it to a miU-fact. 

T'esulje or F^suljB, now Ftesoley a town of Italy, in Etruria, south- 
east of Pistoria. Here Catiline raised the standard of rebellion. The 
Gotlys, when they entered Italy, under the consulate of Stilico and Au* 
relian* were destroyed in the vicinity of this place* In modern times it 
is rather a village than a town. 

FoauM A FPU, a town of Latium, on the Appian Way, about 23 miles 
from Arieia, and 16 from Tres Tabemae. It is mentioned by St. Paul 
in the accmmt of his journey to Rome (Acts xxviii. 15.), and is also well 
known as Horace's second resting place in his journey to Brundisium. 
D'Anville places the site at the modern Borgo Lungoy near Treponti. 

Forum Aurelit, or Aurelium, a town of Etruria, above Tarquinii, 
on the Aurelian Way« now MontaUo. 

Gacua, an ektendve country of Burope, lying between the Rhine^ Ihe 
Alps, the Mediterranean, the Fyreneei^ and the ocean. It was more ex- 
tensive, therefore, to the north and east, than modem France. The name 
Galli, given to the inhabitants by the Roman writers, is the Celtic term 
Gael, Latinized. The Gre^s celled them lUkrM, and their oountry 
KiXTix^ and VaXarla. 

Gallia Citerior, called also Gallia Cisalpina, a rfame given by the 
Romans to that part of Italy which lay between the Alps and the rivers 
Rubicon and Macnu It was occupied by various Chdlic tribes which 
had poured over the Alps into this extensive tract of country. Livy 
easigns to these migrations the date of 600 a. c. ; but in dl probability 
they were much eerlier. 

Gallia TaAKSALnNA, Gaul beyond the Alps, or Gaul Proper. 

Ga LLirus Ageti, a name applied by Cicero to Cisalpine Gaul, espe- 
cially that part of it from which the Galli Senones had been driven. 

UxaACLSA, axuty of Lucania, in Lower Italy, situate between tlie 
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Aoiris and Siria. It was founded by a colony of TarendneSt after tht 
destruction of the ancient city of Siris, which stood al the mouth of the 
latter river (b. c. 428). This city is rendered remarkable in history, 
an having been the seat of the general council of the GredL sUteSii An* 
liquarics seem to agree in fixing its site at Policoro. 

HispANiA, an extensive country, forming a kind of peninsula, in the 
south-western part of Europe. It was divided into Hispania Citerivr and 
VUerior* Hispmia Citerior was also called Tarraemmn$f from Tar- 
raoo (now Tarragona), its csphsly and extended from the* foot of the 
Pyrenees to the mouth of the Dutius (now Xhrnro), on the Atlantie 
ihore^ eompvdiending all the north of Spain, together with the south, ss 
fkr as a line drawn below Carthago Nova (now Cartagena) and con- 
tinued in an oblique direction to the river Durius, passing by Salamantica 
(now Salamanca). Hispania Ulterior was divided into two provinces. 
Ba?tica, in the south of Spain, between the Anas (now the Guadiana)^ 
and the sea-coast ; and above it Lusitaniai corresponding in a great 
measure to modern PortvgaU B«tica answeis to modern Andalugicu 

Illtuoum lidUam that part of the Adriatic whieh washes the shores 
of Ulyrieum. 

IsAURiA, a country^ Asia Minor, north of and adjacent to Piaidia. 

The inhabitants were a rude mountaineer race, remarkable for the vio- 
lence and rapine which they exercised against their neighbours. P. 
Servilius derived, from his reduction of this people, the surname of Isau- 
ricus. A conformity in the aspect of the country, which was rough and 
niountainous, caused Cilicia Trachea, in a subsequent age, to have the 
name of Isauria extended to it* and it is thus denominate in the notices 
of the esstem emj^re^ 

Lakuviu V, a town of Latium, about 1 6 miles from Rome, situate^ 
according to Strabo, to the right of the Appian Way, and on a hill com- 
manding an extensive prospect towards Antiumand the sea. Lanuvium 
seems to have been treated with more moderation than the other Latin 
towns, when it fell into the hands of the Romans ; for, instead of being 
punished, the inhabitants were made Roman citizens, and their privileges 
and ssered rights were preserved, on condition that the temple and wor* 
ship of Juno Sospita, which were held in great veneration in their tatjf 
should be common to the Romans also. Lanuvinm then became a nm^ 
ate^'um, and it remained ever faithful to the Romans, particularly in the 
second Punic war. Murena was a native of this place, and so also was 
Milo, the antagonist of Clodius. The famous comedian Roscius was 
also born, or, according to others, educated, near it. The ruins of Xja* 
nuvium still bear the name of Civita Lavinia^ or Citta della Vigna, 

Local, a city of Magna Grsecia, or Southern Italy, near the Zcphy- 
rian promontory, at the lower extremitj of Bmttinm» and founded by a 
colony of Locriana from Greece. This city was mainly indebted for its 
prosperity and frme to the institutions of its great legislator Zalencqti 
His laws, which, according to the assertion of Demosthenei* continued 
in full force for the space of 200 years, are said to have been a judicious 
selection from the Cretan, Lacedaemonian, and Areopagitic codes, to which, 
however, were added several original enactments. From its greater 
proximity to Sicily, Locri appears to have been involved in the politics 
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<t€ that eountnr al a more early period than the other Italian cities, and 
mt one time tm imder the tTrannkal away of the younger IKonytiiUy who 
fSm!W9 looae here to eU the ▼idoiis propeinitiea of his nature. It auflRnvd 
severely eho Ibora Pyrrhus, whoee cause it had deserted for tiiat of the 

Romans ; but the heaviest blow it reoeiTed was in the time of the second 
Punic war. Having followed the example of the other Greek colonies 

in siding with Hannibal, it again fell into the hands of the Romans, who 
left in it a garrison under the command of Q. Pleminiiis. The conduct 
of this officer and his troops towards the inhabitants of Locri seems to 
have far surpassed in licentiousness and wanton cruelty all that the rage 
of an enemy could have inflicted on a conquered city. He was at length 
recaUedy and ended his days in prison* 

Massiua, a ee fa br ate d ookmy of tfie Fhoeean% on the Me dll ei' ien een 

coast of Gaul, now MarseiBet. It became at an early period a powerful 
and flourishing dty, and was fiuned for its extensiTe commerce. The 
met prosperous period in its history would seem to have been the inter* 
▼al from the fall of Carthage, with which city it had freqtient collisions, 
to the commencement of the contest between Ca?sar and Pompey. This 
city was always the firm ally of Home. It suffered severely in the civil 
wars from its attachment to the party of Pompey, being compelled to 
euatain a severe siege, in which its fleet was destroyed ; and, afler sur- 
vendering, to pay a heavy enelion. Masrilhi beeeme eHe rw ai ds , in the 
dajs of Augurtos^ fiunoiia ee e eeel of eeiene% end tiie rltel of AthenSi 
In modem times Bferseilles has been tiie ehief eentre of tiie trade 
to the Levant ; and, though its prosperity suffered a total edipee under 
the rule of Napoleon, it has sinee regained much of its former splendour. 
The harbour is spacious and secure, but is somewhat narrow at the en- 
trance, and f^allow. " The trade of Marseilles," says Mr. M'Culloch, 
** is not only increasing rapidly, but is already very extensive. She is the 
grand emporium of the commerce between France and the countries bor- 
dering on the Mediterranean. To the Levant she exports colonial pro- 
ducts, light woollensv silks, fte. To Italy the exports eondst of all khids 
of oolooial produea^ wooDens» linens, liqueurs, oil, heidware^ end leed. 
*nie exports lo Etudeadeonsistof silks^ brandy, medder, wines, wdigris, 
brimstone, soep, ou, p r asen r ed fhiita, gloves^ ribands shawls, capers^ 
anchovies, syrups e5s«ences, perfumery, &e. The prineipel imports are 
wheat from the Black Sea and the coast of Africa, sugar and coffee, 
cotton, indigo, fish, pepper, iron, lead, dye-woods, hides, &c. The 
number of ships which arrived at Marseilles, in 18:}1, was 5731, and 
their united tonnage 472,236 tons. The present population of Marseilles 
is about 125,000." Dictionary of Commerce, 

MissMux, a town and harbour of Caaopania, on the promontory of the 
•emenenicu In the reign of Augustus it beeune one of the flrst navel 
stadone of tlie Ronea empirs^ beiog intended to guerd die eoesta of 
the Tuseen sea. PUny the elder wns stationed here, as commander 
of the fleet at tiie time of tlie great eruption of Vesuriiu^ in whieh lie 
perished. 

MoNS Sacer, a low range of sandstone hills, extending along the right 
bank of the Anio, and abo«it three miles distant from Home. It is cele- 
brated in history for the secession that was made to it by the Roman 
people, A. u. c. 260. 

MuLTius PoKs, now PonU MotU, one of the bridges orer the Tiber 
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Jt was built by M. ^mllius Scaurus, from a comiptioii of #hose nomes 

( ^milius) the afipeUation Mulvius is thought to have originated. At 
this bridge commenced the Via F/aminia, which led from Rome to 
Arirainum. Situated at a little distance from the city, surrounded by 
villas, and places of public resort, it became the rendezvous of nightly 
revellers and debauchees in tiie licentious age of Nero. The battle l)e- 
twecn Constaiitine and Maxentius, which decided the fate of Rome and 
the empire, was also Ibiiglht in this quarter.— The 2\mte MaUe is reared 
uponfour aidiesof Tr»rertiiiesCDne>and isaboat350f^ in ^ It 
was ao «itirety rebuilt (a. n. 1450) hy Pope Nicholas V., that it cannot 
be said any thing anuent.now remains to be seen ; indeed* the M bridge 
was probably a few paces farther up the river, and some vestiges of the 
foundations may be discovered when the waters are very low* BurgesSy 
U'opojfraphy and AnUqwtU$.o/ Mom, voL ii. p. 227, 

Nbafolis, a celebrated city of Campania, on the Sinus Crater, now 
Nafte$, or, in Italian, NapolL Its earlier name is said to have been 
Parthenope, from a sben who was cast upon the shore in this quarter ; 
and the appdktion of NeapdUs appears to .have been given to it when a 
colony of Cunueans settled here, and so changed the aspect of the city 
as to give rise to the name Neapolis, t. e. New City. Many, however* 
think that the Cuma^ans founded it in the first instance. Neapolis was 
famed for the beauty of its situation, and its inhabitants were marked by 
all the indolence and luxury of Grecian manners. The modern city of 
N^aples is the largest in Italy, and from the advantages of its situation 
one of the most beautiful of the European capitals. The ectent and 
imposing appeacance of its quays ; its castles, IMT (7oeo and SLMbtOp the 
latter orowning the summit of a steep, and the former advancing into the 
sea ; the black and threatening aspect of Mount Vesuvius, whose side^ 
however, covered with the ridiest verdure, are studded with the brij^ 
walls of numerous country seats ; the blue hills terminating in the pro- 
montory of Massttf and at their feet Castcl a Mare^ built on the ruins of 
StabicEt near which the elder Pliny met liis death ; Bai<£, and Caprea-, and 
Pompeii, replete with historical recollections of the most varied character ; 
torrents at the one extremity of the bay, begirt with volcanic rocks of 
strfldng aspect, and honoured as the birthplace of Tasso; at the other 
extreme, PoasuoU, with the lake of Avemus and the Elysian fields $ aU 
condnne to form a view which mocks^description. The streets are wide^ 
ever thronged with a population more intent on pleasure than business ; 
the buildings are lofty and solid ; but the prevailing architectural dia- 
racter of the city errs against tast^ being showy and overlaid with orna- 
ment. 

The kingdom of Naples, or, as it is termed, of the Two Sicilies, occupies 
the southern extremity of Italy, with the island of Sicily, and from its 
extent and population would be the most considerable in that peninsula, 
were it not far the fteble character of its government. It has long been 
under the rule of Hie Spanish branch of the Bourbon fiunily* nvho were 
dispossessed by the French in 1805, but reinstated after the downfid of 
Napoleon in 1815. The government is absolute, the supr eme Iqpslative 
and executive power being vested in the king; and his ministers. Of all 
the Italian states, however, Naples is the most completely organised, after 
the manner of modern monarchies, on the principles of civil equality 
^d uniformity of laws, and is the only one in which the judicial pro- 
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eeedings are public. Scill» the exorbitant privileges retained by the 
nobles form a serious grievance, and nullify many of those advantages. 
The continental part of the kingdom of the Two Sicilies is divided into 
fifteen provinces, and takes the name of JDominj al di qua dtl Faro^ or 
domains on this side the Straits of Messina. Each province is admin- 
istered by an iiitendant, who is its civil and political head ; there is also 
a commandant, or chief military officer, in each. The Apennines form 
the grand features of its 8ttrftfie» filling its interior^ diooting out branehes 
kito it» Imro peninsulas of (Hrantb and CsloMoi but leaving along the oosst 
wide plains and extended and fertile vaUeys. Blessed with a soil almost 
unequalled in richness, and with the most genial clime^ its culture* not- 
withstanding various administrative defects, is so cUligent as to stqpport a 
yery numerous and very dense population. 

NuMANTiA, a town of Spain, near the sources of the river Durius, ce- 
lebrated for the brave resistance which it made against the Romans for 
tlie space of 14 years. It was built upon an eminence of no great height, 
between two- Imnches of the Durius, and surrounded by a very thick 
wood on three-sides. One path alone led down into the plain, and this 
was defended by. ditches and palisades. The great length of time it 
withstood the Romans^ may be easily accounted for, by its difficult sitii- 
ation» and the dreumstanee of its circuit beuag so large, that within it 
there were pastures for cattle. This place was at last reduced by Scipio 
Africanus Minor, the conqueror of Carthage. The remains of Numantia 
may be still seen near Puente de Garay, 

Nu»iiDiA, a country of Africa, east of Mauretania, and corresponding} 
in a great measure, to the modem Algiers, 

OsTiA, a celebrated town and harbour at the mouth of the Tiber. It 

was the port of Rome, and its name even now remains unchanged, 
though few vestiges are left of its former importance. All historians 
agree in ascribing its foundation to Ancus Martins. When the Romans 
began to have ships of war, Ostia became a place of great importance, 
and a fleet was constantly stationed there, to guard the mouth of the 
Tiber. The place, however, was taken by the pirates during their 
ascendancy in the Mediterranean, and Cicero alludes to the circumstance 
with great indignation in his oration fer the Manilian law« Ostia was 
thirteen miles from Rome. Great dianges, howev^, have taken place 
since ancient time^ and the port of Ostia Is now two miles, or nearly 
so, from the sea. The cause of this, in a great measure, seems to be» 
that the extreme flatness of the land does not allow the Tiber to carry 
off the great quantities of earth and mud brought down by its turbid 
waters ; and the more that is deposited, tiie more slujjgishly it flows, and 
thus the shore rises, the sea recedes,, and the mar&lies extend. 

Palatinus Moms, a celebrated bill, the largest of the seven on which 
Rome was built It was upon this that Romulus laid the first fettndp> 
ation of the capital of Italy, in a quadrangular form ; and here also^ in a 
later age, dwelt Augustus and the succeeding emperors. On this same 
hill too stood the famous Palatine library. The Palatium was secured, 
on account of its importance, by a nip^htly guard, during the alarm at- 
tendant upon the first rumours of Catiline's conspiracy. 

Pamphvlia, a province of Asia Minor, lying along the sea from 
Lycia to Cilicia, and having Pisidia to the north. The inhabiunts are 
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mtd to have been an intermixture of the mountaineer races of the in« 
ttrior with Phccnicians and Greeks; and the latter are reported to have 
wttled here after the overthrow of Troy, under the guidance of Ampbi- 
lochus and Calcbas. Under the Syrian dynasty, this country made 
part of the kingdom of Syria; it then became a fMurt of the kingdom of 
PdgaiiniBi and waa finally abaorbed in the Bomaa cnopfare. The 
Ig^athad aeveral oastles along the ooaelt which were all dertioycd bj 

PiciNus Aozm, another name for Picenum, a district of Italy, east 
and southeast of Umbria. The inhabitants were of Sabine origin. 
Their country was considered one of the most fertile parte of Italy^ and 
the produce of its fruit-trees was particularly esteemed* 

Pons Mulvius. Vid. Mulvius Pons. 

PoMTus, a eountrj of Asia llfinor» bounded on the north by the 
Euxine^ on the eoiitfi by Cappadoeia» on the weil by Oalada and 
Paphlagonia, and on the east by Annenia. This eonntrj waa originally 
a part of Cappadocia, and a satrapy of the Penian flmpore. A son oi 
Darius Hystiu^is^ Artabases^ hdd this satrapy as a vassal, with the 
right to transmit it as an inheritance to posterity. Its rulers, however, 
eventually made themselves independent of any foreign control ; and 
under Mithridates VI., surnamed Eupator, Pontus attained to a high 
degree of glory, and extended its arms far and wide over lower Asia 
and Greece, until reduced by the Roman arms. 

Pa^irasv^ now BkImMm^ an ancient dty of LatiimH aootheaat of 
Rome. Stnibo makes the intervening distance twenty-five milea (900 
stadia) ; but the Itineraries give mote correctly twenty-three miles, 
citadel is described by Strabo aa remarkable for its strength of position ; 
and Catiline therefore attempted to seize upon it, but was firuadrated by 
Cicero. Prsneste was fiuned for its temple of Fortune. 

Reate, an old Sabine town, on tiie river Velinus, a branch of the 
Nar. Its modern name is Rieti, Reate was only a prasfecture in 
Cicero's time. In the days of Suetonius, however, it held the rank of 
.a aumidiiiiMi. It was finnous to its breed of mules. The valley of 
the VeUnusb in which this place was situated^ was so delightftd as to 
merit the appellation of Tempe^ in imitation of the beautilUl vale of the 
same name in Hiessaly. 

Rhegium, one of the most celebrated and flourishing cities of Magna 
Grscia, at the extremity of the peninsula, and in the territory of the 
Bruttii. It is supposed to have been founded nearly 700 B. c. by a 
party of Zancleans from Sicily, together with some Chalcidians from 
£uboea, and Messcnians from the Peloponnesus. Its name is supposed 
to allude to the great catastrophe by which Sicily was broken off, in early 
days, IVom Italy. ('PnyLov, a '^hywfAh frango,) Some^ however, eonsidsr 
the name of the plaee as of O^Mon oHgfai. The modern appellation is 

Rhceteum, a promontory of Troas, on the shore of the Hellespont, in 
a northeast direction nearly from Sigasum. On the sloping side of it the 
body of Ajax was said to have been buried, and the tumulus that stands 
there was thought to mark the spot. Between this promontory and that 
of Sig£eum was the position of the Grecian camp. According to Leake, 
near the Turkic village of It'^eimet, marks the probable 
dte of Rhorteunu 
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RuDi^, a cily of lulj, in the territory of the Calabn, and below 
Brundisium. It was rendered famous by being the birthplace of 
£nniua. Ths reauuiit of this place are still known bj the name of 

Salaminii, the inhabitants of the idaad of iSatomK who are men- 
tioned by Ciemas among tb* number of tboae that elaimed to have bad 
HonMr bora among them. 8alamb lay ia tba Sinna Smnmkm, opponia 
Bkmais in Attiea» and llit iotcrfaning strait was fkmoua fiur tlie naval 
conflict between the Oraaka and the Persiana. It la nour eaUed £m- 
imurit whieh ia also the nama of its principal town. 

Samos, an island in the ^gean sea, off the lower part of the coast 
of Ionia, and nearly opposite the Trogilian promontory. The interven- 
ing strait was alxiut seven stadia. Samos was tlic most important and 
powerful island of the lonians. It was the birthplace of JPythagoras» 
and claimed alao to be the natal place of Homer. 

SiciLiA» a well-known island in the Mediterranean^ separated from 
Italy by tha Fralm fiiealiifl% or SM«s of M ia si a a , Ita triangular 
alMpe gaYa it tlia naoie of Trinasria aad TViguetra (rfCo-Jbiftu modrpSt* 
Pjmy The pramomory nearest Italy waa eallad Norum, now Capt 
Arew The one to the south of thia was Pachynum, now AMoaro; and 
the remaining one* LilybaRua^ now Bceo. Tins last, howerer, is, in 
truth, not a mountain-promontory, but a low, Hat point of land, rendered 
dangerous to vessels by its sand-banks and concealed rocks. Sicilia de« 
rived its name from the ancient Siculi, who came into this island from 
Latium. This, the finest and most beautiful inland in Kiirope, forms a 
valuable appanage to the kingdom of Naples. From the Mjuth-eastern 
extremity of Italy, this island extends ea^ward in an irregular triangle, 
tfKwt 180 mflaakDg» and 1A> broad. Immadiatnly beyond the narrow 
alrait winaii aaparalaa it Hm tlit oontinattt» tha aitrfiwa begins to riaa 
into tlM loAy hiigtili of Etna, a mountafai hlghar than any of tlw 
Appenines, and which strikes admiration and tmwt hf the atreams of 
Tcicanic fire which issue from it Its branches overspread nearly the 
whole island, but on the northern and southern coasts they descend into 
gentle and cultivated hills. From these elevated regions descend 
numerous and rapid streams, which profusely water every part of the 
territory. Sicily possesses thus all the beauties and benefits of a warm 
climate, without even the partial aridity to which it is exposed. Its 
^ soil yields abundantly all the produeta of the flneat temperate and efea 



of frnit-trecab and deefced with beantiAil flowers, such as are daawbara 
aaicfbUy reanid in gardens, iU kitiorieal charaeUrf l^ly possessed 
anaiently the hl^iest distinetion ; and perhaps no country in the world 
iMa sufiered a greater reverse. Greece early established here the most 
floorishing of her colonies ; Syracuse and Agrigentum vied in power, 
learning, and wealth with the mother country. Even when no longer 
able to maintain her own independence, she became the brightest prize 
for which Carthaginian and Roman contended. Reduced finally under 
the Roman empire, Sicily became one of its most valuable provinces, 
and the granary of the capitaL In iht early part of Um mUdlo ages, 
the Saraeens founded here o flonriihing state. After the establishment^ 
booo«or» of ihm Niowan odfotttmm in tbe south of Italy» Roger, 
brodiar to Robert 0uiaeai4 byoaerlaa of giUont «i(loit% drove out 
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that pov/erful people. Sicily was then united with Naples, to which it 
has.generally continued attached, though held occasionally by Spain and 
Savoy. It was also separated for a considerable time, wlien the French 
became masters of Naples, while the old family were maiiitaiBed ia 
Sicily by British proteedon; but on the fiiU of Murat, in 1815, the two 
Sleilies beoarae agam one-klagdoim Skify at pmrnUt notwithstanding 
its fertility and varied natural advantages hes sank into a state of ex« 
trenie> poverty and degradation. The supineness and tyranny of the 
p;overnment, and the exorbitant privileges of the grandees, have reduced 
the body of the people to a state of the utmost penury. The varied and 
often rugged surface of the country, intersected by numerous ton-ents, 
would recjuire considerable efforts to form communication by roads ; but 
this has been entirely neglected, and a line of 20 miles into the in* 
terior ttom Palermo is the only route praetieable ibr carriagea. In 
Agrigentun, onoe the mart of all the eommodities of the Mediterraiieany 
M. Kephalides eould not procure • pair of gloves; and in Modica, • 
town of 1 1»000 people^ a bit of soap was not to be obtained^ Sicily, 
however, produces some wines that are esteemed ; her raw silk is also 
fine ; and, with olive oil, fruits, and salt, aflbrds some materials for ex- 
portation. In return, she receives manufactured goods in great variety, 
though small quantity, their consumption being much limited by the 
poverty which pervades the great body of the people. Sicily is divided 
into Intendencies, termed Jktmh^ al ^ladi Jhmo^ or Territory beyond 
Hie Straits of Messina. — See iVSMqMft^. 

SfGjBui^ a celebrated promontory of Traas, near the moudi of the 
Scamander. The modern name is Cape Jenisehehr^ or, as it is more 
commonly pronounced, Cape JanU$ary» The promontories of Siga[;um 
and Rha?teum formed the limits, on either side, of the station of the 
Grecian fleet. Achilles, Patroclas and Antilochus were buried on Si- 
gwum, and three large tumuli, or mounds of earth, are supposed to 
mark their tombs; though, from a passage of Homer {Od. a. 75. 
iteqq. ), it would seem- tha^ one mound or tomb covered the ashes of all 
threes 

Siwopi, a city of Paphlagonia, on the eastern eeast, and a fitde below 
its northern extremity. It was Uie most inqporlant ei^, in a commercial 
point of view, on the shores of- the Eusine^ and was founded by a Mi« 
lesian colony at a very early period, even prior it is said to the rise of 
the Persian empire, l^e situation of Sinope was extremely well 
chosen. It was built on the neck of a peninsula ; and as this peninsida 
was secured from any hostile landing along its outer shores by high 
cllfis, the city only needed defending on the narrow isthmus connecting 
it wtth the main land* while at the same time it had two convenient 
harbours on either sider Sfaaope soon increased in wealth and power, 
and became possessed' of a depeilllant t e rritory , which readied as Ihr as 
tlie Halys. Its flourishing condition of course exeited envy, and it 
was frequently besieged by the neighbouring satraps of Pi^hlagonia 
and Cappadocia. It was at last reduced by Pharnaces, and became the 
residence of the monarchs of Pontus, until Lucullus took it from the 
last Mithridates. It suffered severely on this occasion, and the Roman 
commander stripped it of many tine statues and valuable works of 
art Sinope was the birthplace of the Cynic Diogenes. Its modern 
name is Sinoub, and it is still one of 4he most important cities along 

this OOMt. 
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Tauhtuu (in Greek Tilfctc-<imc)» now TaranUf, a celebrated dty 
of IjQwer Italy, situated in the north-eastern angle of the Sinus Taren- 

tinus, and in the territory of Messapia or lapygia. Placed in tlie 
centre, as it were, it obtained the whole commerce of the Adriatic, 
Ionian, and Tuscan seas. Tiie adjacent country was fertile in crrain and 
fruit, the pastures were excellent, and the flocks afforded a very tine 
wool, lu navy also was superior to that of any other ludiaa colony. 
Luxury, however, the sure concomitant of wealthy eventually und^- 
mined all this ftbric of power and greatness, and Tarentum passed^ 
After a long struggle, under the yoke of the Romans, although upheld 
for a time by the talents and energies of Pyrrhus, king of Epirus. 

TsMSDOSy a small but fertile island of the JBgean, opposite the coast 
of Troas, at the distance of about 12 miles from Sigseum, and 56 miles 
north from Lesbos. It was here tliat the Grecian fleet were said to have 
concealed themselves, the more etil-ctually to make the Trojans believe 
that tiiey had returned home without finishing the war. Tenedos de- 
clined in power aiicr the fall of Troy, and became subject to the city of 
Alesandrea Tioa% on the continent.. The position of Tenedos, so near . 
the mouth of the HcJleqx>nt> has always rendered it a place of import* 
ance in both ancient and modern times. 

TioftANocERTA, the capital of Armenia, built by Tigranes. It was 
situate to the east of the Tigris, on the river Nicephorius, and, according 
to Tacitus, stood on a hill surrounded by that river. Lucullus took it 
during the Mithridatic war, and found in it immense riches. Tha 
modern Sert on the Khabour, indicates the ancient site, 

T«uro2(£s. Vid, Ciml^ri. 
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Lex Abutia, proposed by the Tribune i£butiii% but at what time is 

uncertain. It prohibited the proposer of a law, eonoeming any charge 
or power, from conferring that charge or pofwer on biinael^ bit col- 
leagues, or relations. Agr. ii. 8. 

Leges Agrarije. Vid, Lex Semfronia. 

Leges Ann ales, laws fixing the ages for enjoying different offices. 
A law was passed for this purpose, a. u. c. 573, wbieb bad been pto> 
posed by L. '^Iius, a tribune of tbe connnoms, whence he obtained the 
surname of AnmoMit which descended to his fiimily. (lir. xL 44. 
Manut. dk Leg, c. vi.) There seems, indeed, to have been some regu- 
lation on the subject, eren before the Villian law (Liv. zxv. 2.), but 
the particular ages for particular offices were not designated, as in this 
law ; it was only settled how old a person must be before he could begin 
to be an applicant for office generally. (Duker, ad Liv. h c.) The 
years fixed by the Villian law were as follows: for the qusestorship, 31 ; 
for the aedileship, 37 ; for the prstorship, 40; and for the consulship, 43. 
This estimate is Ibitiided upon Ciceio'^ mo?emeota^ who obtained these 
offices at the periods just mentioned, and, as he himself informs u% each 
in its proper year (suo anno), i. e. as soon as it could be obtained by 
law.—- Another Xmt Annalts was introduced by M. Pinarius RuSGa» a 
tribune of the commons ( Cic. de Orat. ii. 65. ), but nothing is known 
of its provisions. — These laws are also called itge$ Annaria by FesKus 
and Lampridius. Vit. Comnu c. ii. 

Lex Aurelia (jtidiciaria)^ by L. Aurelius Cotta, praetor, a. u. c. 
683. It ordained th&tjudices, or what we would call jurymen, should 
be diosen ftom tbe mialors, equUe$, and iribtmi mrarU. — TKisse last 
were officers chosen fhmi the plebeian^ who kept and gave out the money 
for defraying the expenses of the army* — The history of this hiw is as 
follows The JiuUee$ at first were chosen from the senators, until, on 
account of the corruption of that order, Caius Gracchus brought in a 
law ( Vtd, Lex Sempronia) by which tbe right of acting s^Judices was 
taken from the senators and given to the equites. The latter, however, 
indulged in great harshness and actual unfairness towards the members 
of the senate who happened to be accused before them, especially if they 
had opposed, either in the senate, or during some provindal magistracy, 
any of the unreasonable demands of the jwUfeoiit' of the day. (Cie. «*» 
Ferr. i. 13.) In every other respect, however, they Judgsd with great 
impartiality* The Livian and Plautian laws were therefore enacted, by 
which it was ordained that judices should be chosen in common from 
among both senators and equites. But these statutes were found inef- 
fectual to remedy the evil ; and Sylla, therefore, by one of the Legeg 
ConUluBf took away the right of judging from the equestrian order, and 
restored it to the senate. Not even after this, however, was there com- 
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piece fiurneas in judging. The lower orders eomplained of the existing 
■tate of things, and tlicrelbv% tfavoiigb fear Icat aome aadkioiM trtbune 
VBHSht mako thia natter a handle for getting aeditioiiy Cotta propoiad 
the Aurelian law. Compara Gle. FkS. I B.-^Jgr. i 2. 

Lex Calpurnia, by C. Calpumius Piso, a. u. c. 686, when he and 
M*. Acilius Glabrio were consuls. It was aimed against bribery in 
suing for office, which had become very marked and open. Some idea 
of its provisions may be obtained from the language of Cicero, in the 
enitum for Murena (c. xxxii.) : Si mercede corrupii th/mam candidaii» 
ifunif*' Ibe. The refivenoo^ to be aura^ ia to a aMofM-conmftaaH but 
Ciearo adds a little fiurther oUt Si fttehm Hi (aa. hi^ttmodi qiiid> 
^fdm contra legem sitf duhitare n«fiio jMtfnI.'*— This law is sometimes called 
Imb AcUia^Calpumia, from the namca of both consuls, but Cicero 
merely styles it Lex Calpumia. It was subsequently abrogated by a 
9enaiiL8-constdiunu (Pro Com, Fragm, i. — Ascon. ad loc,) It is alluded 
to by Sallust, B, C. xviii. Compare Dio Cass. xxxvL and see Lex 

TuLLlA. 

Lex Carbonis et Silvahi. FtVl Lex Plautia. 

Lm» CoawsuA (Judkiarta)t by L. Conialius SyUa. It took away 
horn tba tqmU9 the right of being jtidios^ «id reiloied it to the lenate. 
Consult remarks under Lex AuasuA. . 

Lex CoavBUA (d(S venejiciit), by 'the same. It was aimed in the 
first instance at those guilty of secret assassination, and then at those 
who took away the life of another by poison, false accusation, &c The 
law ordained that these should be regarded as ** qucBStiones capitalesy* 
and the punishment was to be banishment and confiscation of property. 
Consult Cic. pro Cluent, Ivi., and Sigonius, de Judiciist iL 31. 

Xaar CoawsuA ( Uti a aumiar ia}, by Uie same, against those who forgad 
or altered wills. Aa it» howevar, contained o&er proflsiona agamat 
wious kinds of false and dishonest conduct, it is sometiines caUed Lex 
Cornelia de faUo, For example it was aimed also at those who debased 
or counterfeited the public coin. J. Paullit Bmo^ SeniemOarum L, K. 
Tit. 25. 

Lex Cornelia (de libertinorum suffiragiis\ by Cornelius, a tribune of 
the commons. This law was the same with the Manilian. ( Vid. Lex 
Maniua de suffragioTvm confu^ione.) In other words, the accuser of 
CoRidius olleged, that the Manilian law had been passed by the joint 
operation and efibrta of him and Manilius. 

Lex Fabia (de numero ieetalormm)t limiting the number of uctatoru 
that attended candidates, when canvassing for any office. A large 
attendance was forbidden by this law, as coming under the head of 
** ambitus." It was never a popular statute, for the people could be 
deterred by no penalties from this mode of expressing their regard for a 
candidate. The sectatores, who always attended candidates, were dis* 
tinguished from the sahUatoreSf who only waited on them at their 
houses in the momlB^ and then went away ; and flrom the d$dMeion9p 
who also went down with them to iheflrum and Gbmput MarHut. 

Lex Gabinia, by Aldus Gabinius, about ccmfbrring on Pompey the 
management of the war against the pirates. For an account of its pro* 
visions consult OraL pro Leg, Manii, chap. xii. note 20. 
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Jax Jvlia ((£e mantemiii onKnidtf). This was the fiuDoiis law of 
Augustus, for the encouragement of matrimony, offiering rewards to 
tliose who should enter the imvried state, and imposing a penalty on 
those who should remain in a life of celibacy. It met with great op- 
position^ according to Suetonius ( Oct. xxxiv. ) ; and Aiign.istus was com- 
pelled to soften down its most obnoxious features, and then allow an 
exemption from its provisions for thi-.ee years. At the expiration of 
this, period, a stiU fiupther eiemption of two years was granted ; anci 
al length the law went into full operation» a. u. c. 757. It was re- 
modelled, however, into the JLtx FAnA«PorrjBA, a. v. c. 769* Sueton. 
OcU Ixxxix. — Liv. EpiU lis.— Horat. Carm. S<tc* mi. mqq. — Properti 
ii. 6. 1. — > Dio Cass. IvL 10. Consult Remarks under Ltx FAtiA* 
PorPAA. 

Lex Ljetoria {contra circumscriptores ad^lescentum)^ against the 
defrauding of minors, passed a. u. c. 490. It ordained that no one 
under 25 years of age could make a legal bargain, fixing therefore the 
limit of minority at that period of 11^ Henee it was also called Lex 
QuniATicBNNARiA. (Plaut. JRieiMli L 3. 68.) It was proposed liy M. 
Lietorius PlaneianttS» tribune of the eommons. Cic.de Off. iii. 15.-— • 
Id. N,D, iii. 39. — Sueton. Lib. Fr<Bt. ap. Prise. Xtfr. xvliii—Heincccw 
Ant, Rom. i. 23. 6. p. 198. ed. Haubold. 

Lex LiciNiA, by L. Licinius Crassus, the orator, similar in its pro- 
visions to the ^Ebutian law. Agr. ii. 8. — Pro Doin. xx. 

Lex LiciNiA {de ambitu et de sodalitiis), passed in the consulship 
of Cn. Pompeius and M. Licinius Crassus, a. u. c. 698. It was 
enaeted against bribery and the assembling of societies or companies 
for the purpose of eanmsbg Ibr office. In a trial for this crime, the 
accuser was allowed to name the jurymen from the people in general. 
Qrat. pro Pbnc.. XT. — • Id. iUd!.. xviL.— Sigonius^ de Judieiit, ii. SO. 
pv 650. «*r658i 

Lex Manjlia (de Ilberttnorum suffragiis)^ propased by C. Manilius 
the tribune, who also introduced the law giving Pompey charge of the 
war against Mithridates. An account of the provisions of this statute 
respecting the votes of fi'eedmen will be found in Orat. pro Murenat 
duqp. zxiii. note 15. 

Lex MAViLiAt by the same Mamlius, giving the charge of the 'Mi* 
thridatic war to Pompey. ( Or. pro L, Man, xiix. ) The Manilian lawy 
according to Plutarch, gave Pompey all the provinces and forces under 
Lucullus, and added likewise Bithynia, which was at that time governed 
by Glabrio. It directed him to carry on the war against Mithridates 
and TigrancK, for which purpose he was also to retain his naval com- 
mand» This was subjecting, at once, the whole Roman empire to one 
man. For the provinces, which the Gabinian law did not give him, 
MS. Fhrygia, Lyoaonia» Galatia, Cappadocia, Cilicia» the upper Coicbis^ 
and Armenia* were granted by this; together with idl the forces whlcbt 
under LuouUus, bad defeated Mithridates and TIgranes. (Pint Fit 
Fomp, XXX.) 

Lex Papia-Popp.'ea (de maritandia ordinibtts), proposed by the con- 
suls Papius and Poppasus, at the desire of Augustus, a. u. c. 762. Its 
object was to enibrce and enlarge the Julian law, ^d to promote popu« 
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lation, and repair the desolation occasioned by the civil wars. TtuB 
statute, like the Julian ordinance, proposed certain rewards for marriage, 
and penalties against celibacy. Whoever in the city had three children* 
•in the other parts of Italy four, and in the provinces five, was entitled 
to certain privileges and immunities. Hence the hmomjtta iHMmUbtm 
rorum, so often mentioned -by Fliny, Idbrtial, and other ancient writers. 
The jiriTileges of having three children were^ an exemption from the 
trouble of gnardianship, a priority in bearing offices, and a treble pro- 
|K>rtion of com. Those who lived in celibacf oovild not succeed to an 
inheritance, except of their nearest relations, unless they married within 
100 days after the death of the testator; nor receive an entire legacy. 
And what they were thus deprived of fell as an escheat to the exchequer 
or prince's private purse. (Heineoc. Antiq. Rom. i. 25. 7. seqq.) 

Lex Papia., by C. Papius, tribune of the commons, a. u. c. 688. It 
ordained that all foreigners should be eipelled from Rome^ and that the 
allies of die Latin name shoidd return to their fespeetiTe cities. (Cie. 
pro Areh» ch« JFVs Bdlb. xxiiL^JSjp. ad ML ir. 14«— 2>e Qjf* m» 
II.) 

ZjCx PAriBiA, the same with the Lex Plautia. 

Lex Plautia, or Plotia (judiciaria), proposed by M. Plautius Sik 
vanus, and C. Papirius Carbo, both tribunes of the commons at the 
time. The provisions of this law are given in the oration for Archias 
(c. iv.). It was passed a. u. c. 664. 

Zear PoaciA, by M. Porcius "Lmca, tribune of the oommons^ a. v. c 
556,* that no one should bind,' scourge^ or kill a Roman citisent but that 
the alternative of exile be idlowed Um. JCanutius ens in -atrnggaag 
this law to M. Poreiue Cato^ the censor. 

Q.UvT:sTro?fES. The pr<Etor urhanus and prcetor peregrinns dispensed 
justice only in private or less important causes. But in public cases and 
those of any magnitude, the people either judged themselves, or appointed 
persons, one or more, to preside at the trial, who were called qiuuitoreSf 
or qum9ion$f and whose anthority lasted only till the trial was over. 
Bull A. u. c 604, it was determined that the prator urbamu and prmiar 
prengrinus should continue to exercise their usual jurisdictions; and 
that the four other praetors should, during their magistracy, also remain 
in the city, and preside at public trials ; one at trials concerning extor- 
tion, another concerning bribery, a third concerning crimes committed 
against the state, and a fourth about defrauding the public treasury. 
These were called Qiurstionps Pcrpetua:, because they were annually 
assigned to particular praetors, who always conducted them for the whole 
• year, according to a certain form prescribed hy law 4 so that there was 
no need* as formerly, of making a new Iaw» or of appointing extraordi- 
nary inquisitors to preside at them, who should resign theur authority 
when the trial was ended. But still, when any thing .-unusual or atro* 
eiova happened, the people or senate judged about the matter themselves 
or appointed inquisitors to preside at the trial ; and then they were said 
extra ordinem qnctrere : as in the case of Clodius, for violating tlie sacred 
rites of the Bona Dea ; and of INIilo, for the murder of Clodius. — 
Sylla increased the number of the qutestiones perpeUuBf by adding 
those de fdUo^ concerning forgers of wills, &c., and coiners of base 
money ; dt neariU ef vm^/Uut about such as luDed with a weapon or 
]Knson ; and de parrieidis ; on which account he created two additionsl 
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Lex RosciA (theatrali8)t by L. Roscius Otho, determining the fortune 
of the equiieSf and appointing them certain seats in the theatre. By this 
law, fourteen rows of seats, immediately behind the senators, were appro- 
priated to the knights. This ordinance excited a great tumult in the 
theatre on the iirst appearance of its proposer after the law had been 
passed. Consult Histarieai Index, s. v. Otho. 

Lex Sbmpaoiiia (^Ajiraria), by Tiberius Graoehiu^ a* v c. 690» thai 
no one should possess more than 500 acres (Jugera) of land ; and thatt 
three commisskmera should be appointed to divide among the poorer 

people what any one had above that extent. This is the famous Agra- 
rian law which cost its proposer his life. It was in fact little more than 
a revival of the Licinian law of Stolo. This ordinance was passed, but 
never carried into effect. (Plut. FiL GraccA.'—Yell, Faterc ii. 2— — 
Liv. Epit. Iviii.) 

Imc SKKvaomA (Judieiana), by Caius Graocfaus, that the judk$$ 
should be choeeR ftom among the ^quHei, and not from ^ senaton^ as 
formerly. Consult remarks under Lex Aurelia. 

Lex Sempronia (d$ Kbertate eivium), by the same, that sentence 

should not be passed on the life of a Roman citizen, without the order 
of the people. This was merely declaratory of one of the laws of the 
twelve tables. (^Pro Rab* o. iv. ^ In Ferr, t. 63. — Orat. I. in Cai* 
ch. xi.) 

Z«r TmA {de qumioribus ), by C. TitiuSi tribune of the commons, 
A. tr. c. 448, about doubling the number of qusBstof% and that they 
aliould determine their provinces by lot. ( Or. pro Afttren. riiL) 

Lex TuLUA {de ambitu), by M. Tullius Cicero, a. u. c. 690^ adding 
to the former punishments against bribery. Previously to the passing 
of this law, if persons were convicted on trial of having employed bribery 
in suing for office, they were deprived of that office, in case they had 
obtained it, and their competitors who accused them were nominated in 
their place. They were also, besides being fined, declared incapable of 
bearing any oflEice for the time to come, or of appearing in the senate, by 
the d^pumian and other laws; and now by the Tulliui lawbanidiment 
for ten years was added. It was also ordained by this same statute^ that 
no one should exhibit shows of gladiators for two years befbre-he stood 
candidate for any office, unless that task was imposed upon him by the 
testament of a friend. (Dio Cass. xzxYii. 29.— Cie. in Fat, ZT.*-»iVis 
Muren. xxxii. segq,) 

Lex ViLLiA. See Le^ee Annales. 



THB END. 
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